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philosophy and nonsense by the yard notonly in [the same inclination—hergir- 


the vernacular but in all the unknown tongues V 9 
“ If *he does I never heard her. As to having 
learned Greek and Latin, if that is one of the 
unpardonable sins, I suppose it must be laid at 
Vol. IX.—1 
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rose from the comfortable arm-chair in which 
he had been lounging, stretched his long limbs 
before a mirror, arranged his fine curls, and 
sauntered out upon the portico. 
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IX. 


PHILADELPHIA: JANUARY, 1846. 


No. 1. 


THE BLUE STOCKING. 

BY MABY DAVENANT. 

“ Now, Walter, dear Walter—do be reasona¬ 
ble.” 

“Am I not reasonable?—Is it not the most 
reasonable thing in the world for a man that 
has been wandering about for three years, and 
is tired to death of staying at home, to deter¬ 
mine to go off again if it is but for a fortnight, 
to stretch his inactive limbs ?” 

“Yes—but just at this time, dear brother, 
when Augusta Hastings is coming, and I want 
you so much to be at home,” urged Elizabeth 
Graydon—a sweet, winning creature she was 
too. “How shall we ride, or walk, or drive 
about without you ? Papa is always so busy, 
and old Cyrus is such a stupid eseort.” 

“Not half as stupid as I should be in the 
company of your fine blue-stocking friend. I 
never can speak a word before these dear, de¬ 
lightful pieces of frigidity, and as I have no 
idea of being proclaimed from Dan to Beersheba 
as one of the dullest fellows in the universe, I 
shall take good care to keep out of the learned 
lady’s way. What put it into your wise head, 
my little Bess, to ask this pedantic Miss to stay 
with you in the country, where she will have 
no one to whom display her acquirements ? 
Why did you not wait until we moved into 
town, and then you could have invited all the 
‘ learned bears’ about there to hold intellectual 
conversations with her ? Her awful presence 
would strike me dumb instantly, for of all things 
in nature I most abominate a blue-stocking.” 

“ But who told you she was a blue-stocking ?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

“ Yourself—everybody. Does she not under¬ 
stand Greek and Latin—and Hebrew and Syriac 
too for aught I know ?—and does she not talk 
philosophy and nonsense by the yard—not only in 
the vernacular but in all the unknown tongues ?” 

“ If she does I never heard her. As to having 
learned Greek and Latin, if that is one of the 
unpardonable sins, I suppose it must be laid at 
Vol. IX.—1 
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her father’s door, who chose to teach them to 
her.” 

“More fool he for his pains,” said Walter. 
“ Just think of the absurdity of a woman’s 
undertaking to correct that ridiculous pretender 
to learning, Jim Benton, in the reading of a 
passage in Aeschylus, wh\ch, pedantic fool that 
he was, he quoted to her one evening at a party. 
Mrs. Sanford heard her and told me of it.” 

“Well, if she did do it,” replied Elizabeth, 
“which I doubt, for Mrs. Sanford is not the 
best authority, it was only because he was a 
ridiculous pretender, and wanted to be taken 
down. Augusta is the very person to do that, 
for she abhors pretension as much as any one. 
Indeed, indeed, Walter, it is wrong in you to 
be so prejudiced—only stay at home and see 
Augusta, and I am sure you will agree with 
me in thinking her one of the most delightful 
persons in the world. There is something so 
superior, so elevated about her, and yet so 
simple and unaffected. I am neither a wit nor 
a savante, and yet she paid me a great deal of 
attention when I was staying with my aunt last 
winter.” 

“ She might have had some good reason for 
that,” said Walter. 

“ What reason could she have, but that she 
liked me ? Oh, brother,” added Elizabeth,after 
looking earnestly in her brother’s face, “ I have 
found you out—you think she may have heard of 
your transcendent charms and courted me for 
your sake—insuflbrable coxcomb that you are, I 
wonder how I can'love you half so well as I do.” 

“ Nay, Bess, not quite such a coxcomb as you 
would make me out. But she may have heard 
—mind I only hint at the possibility—of the 
hundred thousand dollars uncle George left me, 
bless his old bachelorship for that mercy; and 
may have a slight fancy to appropriate them. 
If so, she is not the first lady that has shown 
the same inclination—heigh ho,” and Walter 
rose from the comfortable arm-chair in which 
he had been lounging, stretched his long limbs 
before a mirror, arranged his fine curls, and 
sauntered out upon the portico. 
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Elizabeth followed him, put her arm within 
that of her brother, and looked beseechingly in 
his face with her bright, roguish eyes. “ Now, 
Walter, have you really taken up this odd, this 
absurd idea? Do you really think that we 
women are always so on the look out for for¬ 
tunes that a handsome, accomplished, gifted 
and wealthy girl like Augusta Hastings, would 
take the trouble to come more than a hundred 
miles for the chance of captivating a man she 
has never seen, and to whom she might very 
possibly take not the slightest fancy V ’ 

Walter waived this rather embarrassing ques¬ 
tion in the usual style—by asking another. “ Pray 
how old may this handsome, accomplished, and 
gifted young lady be ?—if it is fair to ask.” 

“ You don’t deserve that I should answer you, 
but lest you should take it into your head that 
she is thirty, I will tell you—she is just two and 
twenty.” 

“ Hem,” said Walter musingly, then suddenly 
turning to his sister, added, “ you may depend 
upon it, Elizabeth, she will be an old maid.” 

Elizabeth laughed till her blue eyes glistened 
with tears. 

“ What are you laughing at ?” said Walter. 

“ At the solemn manner in which you uttered 
your awful prophecy. One would suppose you 
were fortelling a most fearful doom. It is a 
comfort, however, that it is one she might have 
escaped had she pleased, for she had no less than 
three very devoted admirers last winter to my 
certain knowledge.” 

“ Indeed ? who were the courageous knights ?” 

“ That is telling,” said Elizabeth,“ I can keep 
some secrets, rattle-pate as I am. But come, 
Walter, finally and decidedly, won’t you stay at 
home and help me entertain my friend ? there’s 
a good boy—do.” 

“ I cannot, Elizabeth, I really feel unequal to 
it. I am no Soloman to answer the hard ques¬ 
tions this queen of Sheba might take it into her 
head to propound in this warm weather. I don’t 
feel quite well, and a trip to Canada will do me 
good. I shall be absent about a fortnight, and 
do not intend to write a line home while I am 
gone—writing is such a bore.” 

“ Then you don’t want me to write to you ?” 

“Not unless something happens, for I shall 
be flying about, and would not get your letters. 
You and your friend will have a far pleasanter 
time without me, for if my good manners would 
prevent my being positively uncivil to her, I 
should, I know, be enough so to make her hate 
me and you ashamed of me. Besides—a word in 
your ear, Bess—Harry Howard perhaps might be 
persuaded to ride and walk with you sometimes, if 
you crave the honor right humbly—eh, Bessie ?” 


“You wicked creature, let me alone,” said 
Elizabeth laughingly, struggling to disengage 
herself—and as she hurried off" Walter cried 
after her, “ don’t let the blue-stocking cut you 
out, my innocent, unsuspecting sister.” 

Walter was as good as his word. The very day 
before the expected arrival of Miss Hastings at 
his father’s beautiful country seat on the Hudson, 
the young gentleman set out on his projected 
tour, and did not return until he was quite sure 
that the guest, so unwelcome to him and so 
cherished by his sister, had taken her departure. 

Though a spoiled child of fortune, a little 
vain, not a little conceited and very prejudiced, 
Walter Graydon was essentially a noble fellow. 
Handsome, intelligent, affectionate and gener¬ 
ous, with a refined taste, a cultivated mind and 
great wealth, he had been caressed and courted 
both by old and young until many of his fine 
qualities had been so obscured by a coxcombry 
of manner by no means natural to him, that the 
undiscerning many had little thought of his being 
anything better than the frivolous man of fashion 
he appeared. After several years spent in foreign 
travel, he had taken a prominent place in New 
York society, where those who had, like his 
sister Elizabeth, witnessed the anxiety of a few 
manoeuvering mothers and foward daughters to 
gain his attention, might forgive his suspicions 
of the mercenary views of the sex in general. 
Seeing many he felt to be his superiors in all 
but the accident of wealth neglected by those 
who courted him, he fully appreciated their 
motives, despised them accordingly, but still 
continued to amuse himself with the fair dam¬ 
sels who so perseveringly determined they would 
make themselves agreeable to him. His mother 
and sister saw and regretted this, and it was 
some slight hope Elizabeth had entertained that 
her friend might produce an impression that 
would remove these blemishes from his other¬ 
wise fine character, that made her feel so bit¬ 
terly disappointed when he declared his intention 
to be absent during her visit. 

Walter travelled very leisurely, lingered wher¬ 
ever taste or inclination led him to stop, and the 
intended fortnight had become a month when 
his baggage was deposited at the tavern of the 
village near his father’s residence. 

“ All well at Beaulieu ?” was the only ques¬ 
tion of the smiling landlord who heartily wel¬ 
comed him back. 

“All well, sir.” 

“ Then send my trunk down as soon as you 
can. I am so cramped riding in that deuced 
stage that I will walk over through the woods,” 
and our hero sauntered homeward. 

It was but little past noon, and as the day was 
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very warm Walter did not hurry himself, and 
soon after he had crossed the bounds of his 
father’s estate, he sat down on a stump to rest 
and look about him. It was near a spot that 
had been a favorite haunt of Elizabeth and him¬ 
self from childhood, and a path before him led 
down the steep bank on the top of which he sat, 
to a brawling stream there broken into a thou¬ 
sand tiny falls by the large stones that obstructed 
its course. Just below there was an opening in 
the rocky bank, which, when a boy, he had made 
into a grotto for Elizabeth, and here, even now, 
she often came with book and work to spend a 
quiet hour. Walter was not, therefore, at all 
surprised when a moment after he heard her 
rich, musical laugh ring out freely through the 
wood, and was just hastening to meet her when 
he heard her exclaim, 

“ Come, Augusta, this is delightful,” and in 
an instant the awful idea of the blue-stocking 
presented itself, and he retreated behind a tree ; 
—taking good care, however, that it was one s 
that did not conceal the young ladies from his 
view. S 

Many of my readers may doubtless think it ; 
very childish for two grown women to amuse > 
themselves by wading in a brook on a summer j 
morning, yet truth obliges me to state that > 
Walter thus saw his sister and another person. > 
She certainly could not be the learned lady—his > 
ears must have deceived him in the name—for ! 
this was one of the roundest, fairest, most be- > 
witching looking ceatures he ever laid his eyes j 
on. She, as well as Elizabeth, were laughing, \ 
carolling forth the merriment of their hearts as j 
gaily as the birds above them. \ 

Walter could not take his eyes off the stranger, j 
She was a little above the middle height, and > 
exquisitely formed. Her long fair hair divested \ 
of the comb, was falling in rich waves round \ 
a figure, whose grace and symmetry perfectly < 
enchanted him; the long curls in some degree < 
obscured her face, but Walter felt it must be a ; 
lovely one, and only longed for a nearer view 
of it. A log was thrown across the stream a 
little above, and when they reached it the young 
ladies seated themselves, and letting their deli¬ 
cate feet just touch the water, began to chat 
merrily together. The stranger now threw back 
her luxuriant curls, so that Walter could see her 
face and a pair of large, lustrous dark eyes con¬ 
trasted beautifully with her dazzling complexion 
and golden locks; and a pale, broad forehead, 
one of the most piquant little noses, and richest, 
loveliest mouths in the world, completed the 
enchanting picture. While Walter stood gazing 
on the fair vision, the stranger began to hum a 
tune, and presently sent forth the rich volume 


I of her voice in a lively Swiss song, of which 
he was particularly fond, but had never before 
heard sung in a manner that so completely 
delighted him. When the song had ceased 
the young ladies quitted their rural seat, and 
Walter, supposing they were preparing to re¬ 
turn, made the best of his way home. 

His mother met him in the hall, and he scarcely 
returned the warm embrace with which she wel¬ 
comed him before he exclaimed, “ dear mother, 
who is that charming creature with Elizabeth in 
the woods ?” 

His mother smiled. “So you have met 
already ?—poor fellow, it is the enemy before 
whom you retreated so valiantly.” 

“ Miss Hastings!—impossible—I thought she 
was a tall, dark haired, classic beauty, and this 
is one of the sweetest little houris I ever saw in 
my life.” 

“ Had you not better set off on another tour, 
Walter 1 for here Miss Hastings certainly is, and 
here we hope she will remain for a fortnight at 
least.” 

" And has she been here all this time ?” asked 
Walter. 

“ She arrived but three days ago,” replied his 
mother, “ having been prevented coming when 
she intended by the unexpected arrival of somo 
friends to stay with her. I pity you, Walter, 
but indeed you must try to endure her presence, 
for we are all charmed with her, your father 
particularly. I tell him that if he becomes much 
more fascinated I shall be really jealous for the 
first time in my life.” 

“ I am sorry—very«orry,” said Walter, and 
he paused. 

“ That your father admires her ?” 

“No—not that—but—but—that the sweet 
creature I saw just now is Augusta Hastings. 

I was so much in hopes it was somebody else.” 

“Now, Walter! you cannot surely be so fool¬ 
ish. Well, go and dress for dinner, and perhaps 
you may have the happiness of disliking her after 
all; for I assure you she is very blue, entirely too 
much so for your taste, I know.” 

“ Very blue ! I knew it,” muttered Walter as 
he proceeded with his toilette. “ I am sure I 
shall not like her—it is a great pity she is so 
handsome—just the style of beauty I most 
admire—what could have put it into my head 
she had dark hair ? Perhaps it was Elizabeth’s 
raving so about her splendid hazel eyes. Plague 
take this neckcloth! I can never tie it—my hair 
too curls up like a negro’s this warm day!” and 
Walter did at last contrive to get dressed just as 
the dinner bell rang. 

He had hardly time to greet his father and 
Elizabeth, when Miss Hastings entered. She 
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was dressed with much taste, her long, fair hair 
was now arranged in a knot behind her classi¬ 
cally formed head, and there was a quiet dignity 
in the high bred air with which she acknowledged 
the introduction to Walter, so different from the 
unrestrained joyousness of the laughing nymph 
of the woods, that he again repeated to himself, 
“ I shall not like her,” and ate his dinner scarcely 
saying a word. 

Mr. Graydon, who was quite an intellectual 
man, led the conversation to literary subjects, 
and even Walter was obliged to acknowledge 
that he had never heard a woman converse more 
agreeably than his sister’s friend. She gave her 
opinions freely and decidedly, without any effort 
either to display or conceal her acquirements, 
and in so sweet and graceful a manner as to 
disarm the most inveterate opponent of feminine 
superiority. 

“My mother is right,” thought Walter, “she 
is very blue, but it is beautifully so.” 

Presently the conversation changed to other 
topics. The news of the day—dress—and even 
housewifery, on all of which Miss Hastings 
entered with the same animation and interest 
as on the more elevated ones which had before 
been discussed. 

When they returned to the drawing-room after 
dinner, Augusta seated herself at an embroidery 
frame, on which was spread a most elaborate 
piece of worsted work, at which she immediately 
employed herself with the greatest diligence, 
chatting, however, all the while with Mr. and 
Mrs. Graydon and Elizabeth; Walter still con¬ 
tinuing most determinately silent. At length 
Elizabeth came up to him and whispered, 

“For pity’s sake, Walter, say something. 
Augusta will think you possessed with a dumb 
spirit.” 

“ I have nothing to say,” he replied, “ besides 
you all keep up such a steady fire, there is no 
getting in a word if I wanted to.” 

“ Do join us at any rate, and don’t keep mop¬ 
ing in this corner.” 

Walter did as he was bid, and joined the group 
at the embroidery frame. Just then there was a 
pause in the conversation, and Walter scarcely 
knowing what he said, observed—“ your work. 
Miss Hastings, I suppose—very beautiful indeed 
—and yet ladies of your superior talents and 
acquirements generally despise these trifling oc¬ 
cupations.” 

Augusta colored, and then replied in a careless 
tone. “ Really superior people despise, I hope, 
nothing but what is in itself despicable.” 

“There, now,” said Walter to himself, “was 
there ever such a stupid blunderer created. I 
intended & compliment) and made it almost 


affronting by my awkwardness.” And satisfied 
with this display of his conversational powers, he 
muttered something about shades and grouping, 
and then made good a retreat. 

“ Walter seems quite fatigued with his jour¬ 
ney,” said Mrs. Graydon, “ or else something is 
the matter with him—he is not like himself to¬ 
day.” 

“Mr. Graydon certainly looks very well,” 
replied Augusta. “ You never told me, Eliza¬ 
beth, how very handsome he was.” 

“ Do you really think him handsome ?” said 
Elizabeth delighted, and she soon ran out of the 
room to scold Walter, and to tell him of the 
compliment Augusta had paid him. 

The instant Walter heard it he thought of his 
hundred thousand dollars, and the idea “she 
wants to catch me,” was again presented. He 
acknowledged to Elizabeth that he thought her 
friend was beautiful, and much less disagreeable 
than he expected. But he added, “ that she must 
not ask him to like her, for he knew he could 
not. She did not like him either—that he saw 
at the first glance—there was a decided anti¬ 
pathy between them.” 

And so indeed it seemed j for charming, fas¬ 
cinating, and attractive as Augusta’s manner 
was to every one else, toward Walter she main¬ 
tained the same well bred indifference as when 
she first saw him. They did not seem to get on 
together at all. Walter was coldly civil, and 
Augusta half the time did not appear to see that 
he was in the room. Still in the room he gene¬ 
rally was, if not either walking or riding with his 
sister and her friend, though on these occasions he 
generally kept close to Elizabeth’s side, leaving 
Augusta’s conversation to be monopolized by 
Harry Howard, who he insisted had transferred 
his affections to the beautiful stranger. At the 
end of three weeks Augusta returned home, and 
a few days after her departure the brother and 
sister were seated alone in the drawing-room, 
when Elizabeth observed, 

“ I hoped, Walter, that after Augusta had left 
us ‘Richard would be himself again.’ It was 
distressing to me to see what an effort it was to 
you to be civil, and you are so unused to con¬ 
cealing your feelings that it changed you entirely. 
Indeed if fairies had the fancy for young men 
they are said to have for babies, I should think 
some provoking elf had stolen you away, and 
put a stupid, conceited fop in your place. But 
now that * the enemy,’ as mamma calls her, has 
gone, you should sing, ‘ Io pawin’ over her de¬ 
parture, and be the same merry fellow you were 
before.” 

“ I don’t see anything to be merry about,” 
said Walter gloomily. 
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“ Not when a person you dislike so has quitted 
the house ?” 

“ I do not dislike her,” said Walter—“ it is 
she that dislikes me.” 

“ Indeed—it would be very strange if she did 
like you, when you think her pedantic and con¬ 
ceited, and blue, and I know not what besides,” 
said Elizabeth. 

“ I do not think her pedantic, or conceited, or 
blue,” said JValter. 

w Then, for pity’s sake, tell me what you do 
think of her ?” 

w I think her the most beautiful, the most ex¬ 
cellent, the most divine creature that ever trod 
the earth—does that satisfy you ?” 

u Now, Walter, be serious, and tell me truly.” 

“ As surely as there is truth in man, that is 
my opinion.” 

“ Then why did you behave so coldly to her ?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

“ Because I saw that she thought me the vain, 
frivolous coxcomb that I am; and I hate myself 
because I know that it is true. Yes I I have 
made an effort since she has been with us—but 
it was to keep from loving her as deeply, as 
devotedly, as despairingly as I do,” and Walter 
hid his face in his hands, his whole frame trem¬ 
bling with emotion. 

“Walter! dearest Walter!” cried Elizabeth, 
throwing her arms about his neck. “ I am too, 
too happy.” 

“ Happy!” exclaimed Walter, “ that I adore 
a woman who despises me ?” 

“But she does not despise you, she cannot 
despise you when she knows you as you are— 
she must love you then, for you are the noblest, 
the dearest, the best of brothers.” 

“Hush, Elizabeth, you must not flatter me— 
I know too well how far she is above me in all 
that is good and great to cherish a single hope 
of winning her—for I have wasted my talents, 
abated my acquirements, and led the life of a 
selfish egotist instead of that of a Christian man. 
But that is over—though we may never meet 
again—from this moment she shall be my inspi¬ 
ration-” 

“ But you will meet again,” interrupted Eli¬ 
zabeth, “ and that before long—for—for—-don’t 
look so at me, Walter,” she added, hiding her 
blushing face in her hands—“ she has promised 
to come again at Christmas and be my brides¬ 
maid.” 

“ Ha!” said Walter, “ so I was mistaken in 
thinking Harry had proved a recreant 7” 

“Just as you have been mistaken in every 
thing else; and if Christmas does not prove me 
right I have no true woman’s insight.” 

“But till Christmas is a long—long time, 
!• 


I Elizabeth—it already seems an age since she 
has left us.” 

“ Oh—I thought just now you never expected 
to see her again. There are no steamboats and 
> railroads, I suppose, between here and Philadel- 
> phia—and no aunt who has been begging you for 
\ a visit ever since you came from Europe 7—but 
j there is one thing you have forgotten, Walter,” 
> said Elizabeth gravely—“that she has read 
\ iEschylus.” 

| “ So much the better for her.” 

I “ And talks philosophy and nonsense by the 
! yard in all the unknown tongues.” 

“ It is a wicked falsehood,” cried Walter. 

! “ And is only fit company for learned bears, 

| and—stop, don’t interrupt me again—that you 
j have a hundred thousand dollars that she may 
j have taken it into her head to appropriate to 
herself.” 

\ “ Oh, Elizabeth! spare me, spare me,” cried 

I Walter—“ fool, idiot, traducer that I was.” 

\ Christmas came, and with it a brilliant wed- 
\ ding in one of the most aristocratic circles in 
\ New York. The bride, our sweet Elizabeth, 
j had never looked more lovely; but even lovelier 
^ than she, and the belle of belles, was her charm- 

I * ing bridesmaid, Augusta Hastings. Walter, 
handsome, brilliant, polite to all, and devoted 
heart and soul to one, was groomsman, and 
never was lady fair more faithfully attended to. 
Walter had paid more than one visit to Phila* 
delphia in the interim, and though he could not 
flatter himself that he had made the slightest 
impression on Augusta’s heart, it was quite evi¬ 
dent she no longer disliked him, and received his 
attentions with the same frank gaiety as she did 
those of the other young fashionables who sur¬ 
rounded her. But it was in vain that Walter 
watched for some word or look on which he 
could hang a hope for the future, and more than 
once he would have given up to despair had not 
Elizabeth, his better genius, urged him to per¬ 
severe. Elizabeth well knew that a heart like 
| Augusta’s was not to be lightly won, she knew’ 

I her friend’s high ideal of manly excellence, saw 
that Walter w’as striving to attain to it, and with 
all the partiality of a sister’s fond affection, felt 
assured that he could reach it at last and bear 

I away the prize he coveted. 

But of this there seemed no present prospect. 
Augusta returned home without having given 
| her desponding lover sufficient encouragement 
| to induce him to venture upon a declaration; 

| and convinced of her indifference, Walter devo- 
| ted himself to his long neglected studies and 
other more active duties, determined to forget 
her—but in vain. He found it was for her he 
* studied, and for her he strove, until at length he 
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resolved to chase away the small lingering hope 
that kept alive his passion, by running the risk 
of a rejection. 

“ And was he indeed rejected V * my fair reader, 
I hope, will ask. 

Come with me to that beautiful mansion on 
the Hudson, not very far from that in which we 
first met our hero, and listen to a conversation 
between the “ lord and lady there.” Augusta 
is sitting on a low seat near her husband's side, 
her hand is clasped in his, and her fair, round 
cheek is resting upon it as she says—“ and so it 
was only because I happened to be handsome 
that you forgave me my acquirements ? What 
if I had been ugly, Walter ?” 

“ Possibly I might not then have discovered 
their value, for like most of my sex I bow to the 
influence of beauty. But I can say this much, 
that long before you eased my torments by ac¬ 
cepting me, I felt that the worth of the jewel 
within far outshone the beauty of the casket— 
and now that you have been four years my wife, 
I feel that the loveliness which still charms my 
senses is but dross compared with that which 
daily and hourly elevates my soul.” 

Tears stood in Augusta’s eyes as she pressed 
the hand she held to her lips. Presently she 
said, “ I have told you a hundred times, dear 
husband, that ‘your torments,* as you call them, 
on that occasion ..could scarcely have exceeded 
mine. I loved you at first, even against my 
better judgment, and when that judgment de¬ 
cided in your favor you seemed to have forgotten 
me—a woman’s trials under such circumstances 
is harder than a man’s.” 

“Well, here comes our little Harry, so we 
will not talk of trials any more. One thing I 
know,” said Walter, as he took the smiling 
cherub in his arms, “ that I have the best wife 
and Harry the best mother in the universe.” 

“ And she a blue-stocking,” said Augusta, 
laughing. 

WINTER. 

BY HENRY B. HIRST. 

They paint the Winter as a pale, old man, 
White-haired, white-bearded, trembling like a reed— 
A plant that once has bloomed and gone to seed— 
Saturn his type since the first cycle ran 
Its shadowy round: but since this globe began 
Winter has been a warrior stout and stern, 

And not a thing beside a funeral urn, 

Built by himself to hold his ashes. Man 
Will one day do him justice, and will shrink 
(If he shrinks not even now,) when he shall hear 
His Boreal clarion, and avoid with fear 
HU sleety arrows, seeing Winter link 
In fetters land and water, and shall quail 
To hear the whUtling bullets of his hail ! 


THE TEST OF LOVE. 

< A STORY OF THE LAST WAR. 

S BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CONQUEST AND SELF CON- 
\ QUEST,” &C. &C. 

\ When Mr. Sinclair, the rector of St. John’s, 

< in Havre de Grace, took possession of his pretty 
\ parsonage, and persuaded the fair and gentle 
s Lucy Hilman to preside over his unpretending 

manage, and to share the comforts that lay 
s within the compass of his salary of one thou- 
j sand dollars per annum, he felt that his largest 
£ earthly desires were fulfilled. A daughter was 
! given to him, and with a grateful heart he ex- 
) claimed—“surely Thou hast made my cup to 
} overflow.” 

5 But he too was a man “born to trouble.” He 
I too must be initiated into those “ sacred myste- 
> ries of sorrow,” through which the high priest 
| of his profession had passed. In the succeeding 
| ten years, three other children openod their soft, 

- loving eyes in his home, made its air musical 
| with their glad voices and ringing laughter, and 
! just as he had learned to listen for the pattering 

( of their dimpled feet, and his heart had throbbed 
joyously to their call, they were borne from his 
arms to the grave, and the echoes which they 
had awakened in his soul were hushed forever. 
Still his Lucy and their first born were spared, 

$ and as he drew them closer to his heart he could 
| “ lift his trusting eyes” to Him from whom his 
j faith taught him no real evil could come to the 
< loving spirit. The shadow of earth had fallen 
\ on his heart, but the light of heaven still beamed 
i brightly there. Years passed with Mr. Sinclair 
J in that deep quiet of the soul which is “ the 
; sober certainty of waking bliss.” His labors 
5 were labors of love, and he was welcomed to 
j repose by all those charms which woman’s tasto 
\ and woman’s tenderness can bring, clustering 
< around the home of him to whom her heart is 
\ devoted. But a darker trial than any lie had 
< yet known awaited him. 

> War is in our borders, and that quiet town in 
$ which Mr. Sinclair’s life has passed is destined 
< to feel its heaviest curse. Its streets are filled 
with soldiery. The dark canopy of smoke from 
< which now and then a lurid flame shoots up- 
| ward, shows that their work is destruction, and 
! that they will do it well. Terrified women flit 
l hither and thither, mingling their shrieks in a 
> wild and fiend-like concert with the crack of 
5 musketry, the falling of houses, and the loud 
| huzzas and fierce outcries of excited men. At 
> a distance from that quarter in which the strife 
> commenced, stands a simple village church, 
\ within whose shadow many of those who had 
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worshipped in its walls during the last half 
century, have lain down to rest from the toils 
of life. No proud mausoleum shuts the sun* 
shine from those lowly graves. Drooping elms 
and willows bend over them, and the whispering 
of their long pendent branches as the summer 
breeze sweeps them hither and thither, is, the 
only sound that breaks the stillness of that hal¬ 
lowed air. Near the church, on the opposite 
side from this home of the dead, lies a garden, 
whose roses and honeysuckles perfume the air, 
while its bowers of lilac and laburnum, of myrtle 
and jessamine, almost shut from the view the 
pretty cottage to which it belongs. All around, 
all within that cottage is silent. Have its in¬ 
mates fled ? 

The neighboring houses have been long de¬ 
serted, and those who left them would gladly 
have persuaded their pastor to accompany them, 
but when they called to urge his doing so, he 
could only point to the bed on which, already 
bereft of sense, and evidently fast passing from 
Hfe, lay one “all lovely to the last.” Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair’s health, delicate for years, had rapidly 
failed in the last few months, till her anxious 
husband and child, aware that a moment’s acce¬ 
leration of the pulse, a moment’s q lickening of 
the breath from whatever cause, might snatch 
her from their arms, learned to modulate every 
tone, to guard every look and movement in her 
presence. But they could not shut from her 
ears the boom of the cannon which heralded 
the approach of the foe—they could not hush 
the startling cries with which others met the 
announcement of their arrival, and the first evi¬ 
dences of that savage fury which desolated their 
homes, and left a dark stain on the escutcheon 
of Britain. Mrs. Sinclair uttered no cry when 
her terrors were thus excited, she even strove 
to smile upon her loved ones, to raise their 
drooping hearts, and in this, woman’s holiest 
task, the springs of her life gave way—not with 
a sudden snap, but slowly, gently—so that for 
hours her husband and daughter stood watching 
the shadow of death steal over her, hoping yet 
to catch one glance of love, one whispered fare¬ 
well ere she should pass forever from them. 

“ Fear not, my child,” said Mr. Sinclair, when 
their sad vigils were first interrupted by those 
who urged their flight—“they are enemies, it 
is true, but they are Englishmen. A peaceful 
clergyman, a defenceless woman are safe in 
their hands—they will not harm us.” 

“ I have no fear, no thought of them, father!” 
said Mary Sinclair, as she turned weeping to the 
only object of fear, or hope, or thought at that 
moment. 

But soon others of Mr. Sinolaii’s parishioners 


come to warn him that his confidence had been 
misplaced, that no character, no age, no sex had 
proved a protection from the ruthless fury of 
their assailants. He would now have persuaded 
his daughter to accompany her friends to a place 
of safety, and when persuasions proved vain he 
would have commanded her, but, lifting her 
calm eyes to his, she said, “father, have you 
not taught me that in all God’s universe, the 
only safe place for us is that to which our duty 
calls us—and is not my duty here ?” 

A colder heart would have argued with her, 
and might, perhaps, have proved to her that her 
duty was not there—that her father could watch 
the dying, and that it was her duty to preserve 
herself for him, but Mr. Sinclair folded her in 
his arms, while his lips moved for an instant in 
earnest prayer, and then, turning to his waiting 
friends, he said, “ go, go, my friends—I thank 
you—but God has called us to this, and He will 
care for us.” 

When the work of desolation had been com¬ 
pleted in the quarter first attacked, parties of 
soldiers straggled off from the main body in 
search of further prey. Fearful was it to meet 
these men—their faces blackened with smoke, 
their hands stained with blood, fierce frowns 
upon their brows, and curses on their lips. The 
j parsonage presented little attraction in its ex¬ 
ternal aspect to men whose object was plunder, 
and they turned first to larger and more showy 
\ buildings. These were soon rifled; the noise of 
i their ribald songs, their blasphemous oaths and 
| drunken revelry penetrating often the chamber 
i of death, yet scarcely awakening an epnotion in 
the presence of the great Destroyer. At length 
i the little gate is flung rudely open, and unsteady 
| but heavy steps ascend from the court-yard to 
; the house. They cross the piazza, they enter 
| the parlor where life’s gentlest courtesies and 
holiest affections have hitherto dwelt, the door 
of the room beyond is thrown open, and two 
men stand upon its threshold, sobered for an 
instant by the scene before them. There, pale, 
emaciated, the dim eyes closed, and the face 
wearing that unearthly beauty which seems 
the token of an adieu too fond, too tender, too 
sacred for human language from the parting 
spirit to its loved ones, the wife and mother, 
speechless, senseless, yet not quite lifeless, lay 
propped by pillows. At her side knelt Mr. Sin¬ 
clair : the pallor of deep, overpowering emotion 
was on his cheek, yet in his lifted eyes there 
was an expression of holy faith, and you might 
almost have fancied that a smile lay upon the 
lips which were breathing forth the hallowed 
strains of prayer—“Save and deliver us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, from the hands of our 
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enemies, that we being armed with thy defence 
may be preserved evermore from all perils to 
glorify Thee, who art the only giver of all vic¬ 
tory through the merits of thy son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord—Amen.” 

Dark, sinful men as- these were, fresh from 
brutal crime, those strains touched a long silent 
chord in their hearts—a chord linked with the 
memory of a smiling village in their own dis¬ 
tant land—with a mother’s love and the inno¬ 
cence of childhood. Faint—faint, alas ! were 
those memories, and Mr. Sinclair’s “ amen” had 
scarcely issued from his lips, when the eyes of 
the leader rested on the beautiful face of Mary 
Sinclair, as, pressed to the side of her father, she 
stretched her arms out over her dying mother, 
and turned her eyes imploringly on their dreaded 
visitors. The ruffians sprang forward with words 
whose meaning was happily lost to the failing 
sense of the terror-stricken girl. Mr. Sinclair 
started to his feet, and with one arm still clasped 
around his daughter, stood between her and the 
worse them murderers before him, prepared to 
defend her with his life. For the first time he 
thirsted for blood, and looked around for some 
weapon of destruction—but his was the abode 
of peace—no weapon was there. Unarmed, 
with that loved burden—loved at this moment 
even to agony, resting on him—he stood op¬ 
posed to two fierce men armed to the teeth. A 
father’s strength in such a cause, who shall esti¬ 
mate ?—yet, alas ! his adversaries were demons, 
relentless in purpose, and possessed of that su¬ 
perhuman force which passion gives. Weary of 
killing, or influenced by that superstition which 
sometimes rules the soul from which religion is 
wholly banished, they did not avail themselves 
of their swords. With fierce threats they un¬ 
clasped his arm from that senseless form which 
sank instantly to the floor at his feet, and drew 
him across the room. They would have forced 
him into the parlor, but his resistance was des¬ 
perate, and ere they could accomplish this, the 
sound of a drum beating the recall was borne 
faintly to their ears. Leaving his comrade to 
hold the wildly struggling father, the bolder 
ruffian turned back toward the still prostrate 
Mary. At that moment, before she had been 
polluted by a touch, the door was thrown vio¬ 
lently back, and a tall, manly form strode 
through it. The gilded epaulettes and droop¬ 
ing feather told his rank, before the step of 
pride, and countenance of stern command had 
conveyed to the mind the conviction that you 
stood in the presence of one accustomed to be 
obeyed. The man who grasped Mr. Sinclair 
loosed his hold and shrank cowering away. He 
went unnoticed, for the eye of the officer had 


fallen upon him who was in the act of stooping 
to lift Mary Sinclair from the floor. With a 
single spring he was at his side, and catching 
him by the collar of his coat, he hurled him 
from him with such force that he fell stunned 
against the farther wall. Mr. Sinclair was al¬ 
ready bending over his daughter. As he raised 
her on his arm her head fell back exposing her 
face, around which her dark hair swept in con¬ 
fused masses. Her features were of chiselled 
beauty, and had they been indeed of marble they 
could not have been more bloodless in their hue, 
while her jetty lashes lay as still upon her cheek 
as if the hand of death had sealed her eyes for¬ 
ever. Mr. Sinclair had no such fear. He knew 
that she had only fainted, and rejoiced that God 
in his mercy had spared her the worst horrors of 
the scene; but as Captain Devaux’s eyes rested 
on her, a deeper scowl settled on his brow, and 
in a hoarse whisper he asked, 

“ Have they harmed her, sir?” 

“ Not by a touch, thank God! not by a touch,” 
exclaimed the father as he pressed her with pas¬ 
sionate joy to his heart—aye, joy, even in the 
presence of her so long the light of his life, now 
passing forever from earth. For a few minutes 
the dying had been forgotten, for what was death 
—a death of peace—to the long misery into which 
man’s base, brutal passion would have converted 
the life of that pure and lovely girl ? Now, how¬ 
ever, she was safe, and still supporting her on 
his arm, Mr. Sinclair turned to his wife and 
tenderly moistened her parched lips. What a 
mockery of all human cares seemed that pale, 
peaceful brow—peaceful, while he whose lightest 
sorrow had thrown a shadow on her life was suf¬ 
fering anguish inexpressible, and the child who 
had lain in her bosom, to the lightest throb of 
whose heart her own had answered, lay sense¬ 
less from terror in his arms. It was a scene to 
touch the hardest heart, and Captain Devaux’s 
heart was not hard. He looked around for the 
men whom he had interrupted in their hellish 
designs—they were not there. 

“Is this their work ?” he asked of Mr. Sinclair, 
pointing to his scarce breathing wife. 

“No—no—this is the gentle hand of our 
Father,” said Mr. Sinclair, as he bent his head 
and touched with his lips the sunken cheek 
dearer to him now than it had been in all its 
girlish roundness. The blood had begun to 
cast a slight tinge of red into the lips of Mary 
Sinclair before Captain Devaux left the room 
in search of the men whom he was unwilling 
to leave behind him, and when he returned, the 
tremor of her form and the close clasp with 
which she clung to her father, proved that her 
consciousness and her memory were awake. 
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His step had startled her, and as he entered he < 
heard Mr. Sinclair say, “ fear not, my daughter, j 
that i9 the step of your deliverer, and though he \ 
is an English soldier-” ? 

“ I pray you, sir, judge not Englishmen by S 
ruffians like these—a disgrace to the name of s 
man. Believe me, every country has within it \ 
wretches, who, at moments such as this, when all j 
social restraints are withdrawn, become demons. j 
But I must leave you, sir, in safety, I trust, as I \ 
have sent to the ships all whom I could discover \ 
in your neighborhood.” j 

“ Farewell, sir,” said Mr. Sinclair, extending 
his hand—“ God reward you for the timely aid 
you have this day brought to the defenceless. > 
Look up, my child, and join your thanks with \ 
mine.” \ 


Mary Sinclair raised her head from her father’s 
bosom, and lifting her eyes for an instant to the 
face of Captain Devaux, unclosed her lips to 
speak, but voice and words were denied her. 

“God bless you, lady!” he exclaimed, as 
taking her hand he raised it to his lips, and 
relinquishing it with one glance of sympathy 
at the dying, turned away and passed from the 
room. He returned once more, but it was only 
to leave his pistols with Mr. Sinclair. 

“ They are loaded, sir, and in such a cause as 
you needed them in just now, even a Christian 
minister may use them.” 

Captain Devaux spoke rapidly, only glancing 
at Mary, who was already bending with self- 
forgetful devotion above her mother’s pillow, 
and before Mr. Sinclair could answer, he was 
gone. 

All was again silent in that deserted suburb, 
and for long hours nothing disturbed the solemn 
stillness of the chamber of death, save the low 
sob or earnest prayer of parting love, though 
sounds of tumult had not ceased wholly in the 
village. The invaders had been interrupted in 
their work of destruction by an alarm from some 
of their own party of an approaching foe. They 
hurried to their ships with mad impetuosity, con¬ 
scious that their acts deserved only war to the 
knife, and that they were not prepared to cope 
with any regular force. Only those, who, like 
Captain Devaux, had held themselves aloof from 
the brutal barbarities which they had striven 
vainly to prevent, were now composed enough 
to take any steps for the safety of others. To 
collect those who had struggled off was the first 
business, and while the recall was hastily beaten, 
Captain Devaux, selecting a small party of men 
on whom he could depend, went to patrol the 
more distant quarters of the town. Having 
seen no trace of an enemy on his way to the 
parsonage, he had somewhat hastily concluded 
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the alarm to be false, and, therefore, did not 
hesitate, before returning with his pistols to Mr. 
Sinclair, to send forward his men in charge of 
those whom he had found, promising to join 
them before they reached the point of embar¬ 
kation. Without a thought of danger he tra¬ 
versed the silent and deserted streets on his 
return, and had arrived where a single turn 
would bring him within view of the rallying 
point of his companions in arms, when the 
sound that met his practised ears told of some¬ 
thing more than the hurrying tread and ming¬ 
ling voices of soldiers rapidly embarking. Had 
his men been opposed ? If so, they should not 
be without a leader—and with that thought he 
sprang forward. He was too late. Already they 
had fought their way through the band of villa¬ 
gers, who, maddened by the desolation of their 
homes, had gathered together such weapons as 
they could, and led on by one gallant and expe¬ 
rienced soldier, whom their burning houses had 
lighted to their aid, were seeking to cut off the 
retreat of some amongst their invaders, and thus 
to revenge those whom they had been unable 
to protect. Captain Devaux’s men had, as we 
have said, fought their way through this band— 
not without loss. Ho now stood alone—one 
against many—with only his good sword to aid, 
for the pistols he had given Mr. Sinclair were his 
own. To retreat unobserved was impossible, for 
his own cry of “ forward—forward, my men 1” 
uttered as he rushed to the scene of the just de¬ 
cided contest, had betrayed him—to fight against 
such odds with the faintest hope of success was 
equally impossible, and to yield was an alter¬ 
native which there seemed to be no intention 
of offering him. In an instant twenty swords 
flashed before his eyes—twenty guns were 
pointed at his breast. That instant had been 
his last had not Major Scott, the leader of 
whom we have spoken, sprung forward and 
placed himself before him. Himself a brave 
and generous soldier, he could not tamely wit¬ 
ness such butchery, and pale with the terror 
for another which he had never felt himself, he 
exclaimed, “ yield yourself, sir, quickly—a mo¬ 
ment’s delay and I cannot protect you.” 

Captain Devaux’s sword was in the hand of his 
noble foe, who, linking his arm in his, turned to 
face his own band, shouting as he did so, “ back 
—back on your lives—he is my prisoner, and 
who touches him makes me his enemy.” 

The day had passed with all its exciting 
incidents. The glow of sunset had faded into 
twilight’s soberer hues, and these had deepened 
into the darkness of night. With the darkness 
silence had settled upon the streets of Havre 
de Grace. Those who had trodden, for hours, 
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with burning hearts around the sites of their 
desecrated homes, retired to some charitable 
and more fortunate neighbors, to seek such 
rest as misery may hope. They went with 
sullen as well as sad brows, and as they passed 
one house in the village they muttered “ curses 
not loud, but deep.” This was the house in 
which Major Scott had found a refuge for him¬ 
self and the prisoner, whom all his influence 
had scarce been able to protect. To remove 
him from Havre do Grace in the light of day, 
and under the eyes of his infuriated enemies 
was too hazardous a project to be attempted, 
and by the advice of some who seemed disposed 
to second his efforts for his safety, he had de¬ 
layed his departure till night should veil the 
obnoxious features of the British officer. 

At the parsonage, death had accomplished his 
work, and the room in which we have already 
seen Mr. Sinclair, bears the solemn impress of 
his presence. Beside the bed on which the life¬ 
less limbs have been composed with tender care, 
the pastor kneels. His prayer is no longer “ let 
this cup pass from me”—he is struggling for 
power to say, “ Father, not my will, but Thine 
be done.” In an upper room lies Mary Sinclair. 
Tears are falling fast as summer rain drops from 
her closed eyes, but she utters neither sob nor 
moan, and by the dim light of the shaded lamp 
she seems to the two women, .who, with well 
meant but officious kindness, have insisted on 
watching with her through the night, to sleep. 
A slight noise in the street causes one of these 
women to start, and she whispers to the other, 
“ I am feared of everything to-night—the least 
noise puts me all of a trimble, for I ’m thinking 
of my Jack. He’s gone to guard that British 
soger, and I shouldn’t wonder if he had a skrim- 
mage about him before morning.” 

“ And I must say, Miss Dunham, if he did, it 
would be nothin’ more than them deserves as 
would go for to guard them cruel British.” 

“But they do say, Miss Caxton, that this 
Capin—for Jack says he is a Capin—was better 
than the rest—that he took the part of our people 
everywhere when he found there wasn’t any fair 
fight, and that he was drivin’ his men to the' ships 
when we caught him.” 

“ Them may believe that that will, but for my 
part I think that it must be a poor, mean speritted 
American that will hold guard over one of them 
British-” 

“ Not so mean speritted as you think perhaps,” 
said Jack’s mother with a flushed face. 

“Well, I must say, Miss Dunham, I never 
thought Jack would do such a thing—if I 
had-” 

Mrs. Caxton stopped abruptly, but her oom- 


< panion would hear the whole—“ well, ma’am, if 
\ you had—what if you had ?” 

“ Why, then, Miss Dunham, I should ’nt have 
| been so well pleased to see him keepin’ company 
| with my Sarah—but after this, of course, that’s 

■ at an end.” 

> “May be, Miss Caxton, you may think to- 

< morrow mornin’ that it would have been just 
l as well to wait till the night was gone before 

< you said that—when you see the British Capin 
\ hanging by the neck in his fine regimentals, and 
| hear that his guard were the men that did it— 
5 as I know they’ve sworn to do—you may think 
i after all they a’nt so mean speritted.” 

| “ Miss Dunham! if they ’ll do that, I ’ll unsay 

j every word I’ve said, and proud enough I would 
5 be to call one of ’em my son-in-law—but now 
\ do tell me all about it—she’s asleep you see,” 

. glancing at Mary Sinclair, “and there a’nt no 
l body to hear.” 

> “ Why, there a’nt much to tell. You see the 
| major wouldn’t give way no how at all about 

this here man—so, as they didn’t want to fight 
him, they agreed that some of the real true blues 
who a’nt afeard of nothin’, should seem to help 
the major and persuade him to keep the man 
! here till late in the night, and that they would 
| guard him—but they were to take care to have 
the key of his room, and when the major goes 

< there he ’ll find it empty, or at best only a bloody 
j corpse there. They ’ll hang him if they can get 

him out of the window without too much noise, 

| but if there’s any danger of his waking the major 
with his screeching, they ’ll stop his voice quick 
! enough.” 

| Any further conversation between these dis- 

■ creet watchers was prevented by a sudden move- 
| ment on the part of Mary Sinclair. Springing 
| from her bed she was hastening to the door when 
| her steps were arrested. 

j “ Dear me, Miss Mary! where are you going ? 

| Now do lie down again, my dear young lady!— 

< be patient—it’s the Lord’s will, you know.” 

; Such were the remonstrances of her officious 
! attendants, while, one on either side, they strove 
\ to lead her back again, but Mary persisted. 

| “ I must go to my father, Mrs. Dunham, pray 

; let me go, Mrs. Caxton, I must speak to my 
father.” 

j “Well, then, my good young lady, just put 
your wrapping gown round you first, and put 

< your feet in these slippers.” 

j Mary complied silently, and then was suffered 
' to proceed. Rapidly she flew to her father’s 
room—it was unoccupied, and a glance at his 
bed showed her that it had not been disturbed. 

S Mary was at no loss to conjecture where she 

■ should find her father—but as she approached 
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that room her steps grew slower, lighter—she 
was treading on holy ground. With difficulty 
she nerved herself to turn the latch of the door, 
and in an awed whisper she entreated her father 
to come to her. Mr. Sinclair rose from his knees, 
but he lingered a moment to cast one look on 
that still lovely face, to press his lips to that 
cold brow, and then, reverently veiling it, he 
approached his daughter. 

" Come quickly, papa!—not a moment is to 
be lost if you would save him from death, and 
such a death—oh, papa! papa!—it may be even 
now too late.” 

Her tale was rapidly told, and before it was 
concluded Mr. Sinclair was ready for action. 

“ But the house, Mary—what house is he in ?” 

This Mary could not tell, but rapidly ascend¬ 
ing the stairs to her room, Mr. Sinclair obtained 
from the two gossips the information he sought. 
Startled as they were by his appearance, they 
reverenced the rector too much to question his 
designs. Leaving his daughter to forget even 
her own heavy sorrow in the imminent danger 
of another—of one whom, without any very 
satisfactory reason, she as well as Mr. Sinclair 
had at once concluded to be her deliverer of the 
morning—let us follow his steps. 

The church clock tolled eleven as Mr. Sinclair 
passed, and the sound made his fleet movements 
fleeter still. Street after street was traversed 
without a voice or tread, save his own, breaking 
the stillness of the night. At length he reached 
the point of the day’s devastations. Dismantled 
and roofless houses, from which a dull glimmer 
showed that the fire was not yet wholly extin¬ 
guished, were seen rising here and there, while 
in intervening spaces a charred and smouldering 
heap alone gave evidence that man had had his 
dwelling there. A rapid glance as he passed 
without a pause over this ground told its deso¬ 
lation. But see—what object meets his eye and 
causes every nerve to thrill with apprehension ? 
From the midst of one of those blackened heaps 
a single post shoots up—wildly Mr. Sinclair casts 
his eyes upward to its summit—gracious heaven! 
is he too late 1 To that post, at about thirty feet 
from the ground, a cross piece is attached, to 
which a rope has been secured, and from that rope 
a dark object hangs motionless. Sick with horror 
he stojps—he gazes—no! it is no illusion—dimly 
defined against the star-lit sky, his eye, dilated 
by terror, traces the form of man, and fancy sup¬ 
plies the traits of him who stood before him but 
a few hours since in-all the flush of manhood— 
every movement replete with energy, every look 
full of proud resolve and generous feeling. With 
a searching glance Mr. Sinclair looks around for 
the murderers—but they are gone^—again, his 


strangely fascinated eye turns to that object of 
horror. Is it the agitation of a death struggle 
which causes it now to swing to and fro in the 
dusky air ? The thought that life may not yet 
be extinct gives him new strength—he runs— 
he flies to Major Scott’s lodgings, for from him 
alone is he secure of aid in his present purpose. 
(to be concluded.) 


SEED SOWING. 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

| Green in the farmer’s furrow springs the grain; 

| And he who follows Adam in his toil, 

| That garden toil which makes the spirit young— 

| Doth find, with mystic change, the blacken’d mould 
\ Transform’d and pencil’d in the tulip leaf. 

| The rich carnation, the imperial rose— 
i The wondrous cactus, with its countless forms, 

| While the ungainly sapling spreads its boughs, 

5 Laden with bloom and fruitage. 

! Nature’s self 

Without man’s aid, doth make the desert glad 
And deck the wilderness. The winged seed 
j Which to the husbandry of gales she trusts, 

\ Taketh due root, and up the daisy comes, 
j The pallid grass-flower; the fresh violet, 

| The water-loving lotus—the fair vine 
> Clasping the grey rock with a thousand arms— 
j The arbutus, creeping low in leafly grove, 
l Yet cannot keep the secret of its birth 
’ For its sweet, blabbing breach. 

\ The willows fringe 

\ The water-courses, the majestic elm 
> Roundeth its temple arch, the forest oak, 

\ And that which is a forest in itself 
The mighty banian, all with pride attest 
The unconstrain’d fidelity of earth 
Unto her trust. 

Thou too, oh, human heart! 
God-sown, heaven-dew’d—what witness dost thou bear 
Of faithful stewardship? Seed of good thoughts 
j Was scatter’d in thee, by that Book which makes 
l The simple wise. Is there no evil germ 
/ Admitted by thee?—no dark motive made 
> Welcome with foul and bat-like wings to cling 
j Amid thine imagery ? 

> Seed of good words 

> The Holy Spirit o’er thy soul did strew, 

> Breathing upon them. Do they blossom there, 

< In peace and wisdom ? Ah, thou busy tongue, 

> So frivolous, so loud with idle mirth, 

| So eloquent in trifles, and so dumb 
Oft times, when piety doth ask thine aid, 

Be true, and tell! 

Seed of good deeds was sown 
Beneath the beams of His example pure, 

Who trod the narrow way in loneliness, 

Nor shrank from homeless poverty and toil 
So he might save the lost. 

Pilgrim!—whose span 
Is shortening every moment—are there none 
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Who hunger, or are naked ?—none who thirst 
For knowledge? pine in prison? or are toss’d 
Without Heaven’s compass on the stormy sea? 
None who do idols worship, groping dark 
After an unknown God?—or wear the chains 
Of vice, which human love might breathe upon 
And melt away? 

Haste, ere the gather’d shades 
Fall on thee from the tomb where none may work, 
And throw a shelter o’er the orphan head, 

Cheer the sad mourner, light the heathen soul, 

And justify thy Maker’s husbandry; 

So that His angels who go forth to reap 
Earth’s ripen’d harvest for the judgment day, 

Put not the sickle in with tears to find 
The tares for burning overtop the wheat. 


THOU N.EVER THINKEST OF ME. 


BY ELLBN 


W . BUSH. 


There’s not a pulse that stirs my soul, 

There’s not a thought I own, 

There’s not a wish without control 
But turns to thee alone, 

And thus I ever think on thee 
While not a thought is cast on me! 

I never look upon thy name 
Familiar as it was of yore, 

But mem’ry sighs to see again 
Those joyous days that come no more, 

And yet my name thou ’It often see 
And never cast a thought on me! 

When thoughts like these dwell in my heart 
’T will sadly beat and almost break 
From dreams of love, how can I part, 

And words of joy e’er learn to speak ? 

Yet thou canst tell of love for thee 
And never cast a thought on me! 

Aye! tears are gushing, crowding fast, 

My hand is feeble as I trace 
These lines which echo back the past, 

No look of love bends o’er my face, 

And now till death it thus must be, 

For thou dost never think of me! 

Well! be it so, I soon shall rest 
Within the quiet, welcome grave, 

Where not a pang can rend my breast, 

From one I would have died to save, 

But blessings, blessings love, on thee, 
Ah! then, perchance, thou ’It think of me ! 


THE NEW YEAR. 

Hark! from the bare and ghastly trees 
A wailing voice comes sad and low— 
The old year in the wood lies dead, 

His sepulchre the icy snow! 

But morning dawns, and o’er the hills 
A golden burst of light is spread— 
Look out—for lo! the New Year comes 
A halo glittering round his head. b. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 

OF THI FEUDAL AGES. 

\ The most gorgeous volumes in existence are 
| the illuminated manuscripts of the feudal ages. 
| One of these was lately exhibited in Philadelphia. 
| It was a prayer-book of thick vellum, and the 
| characters were so admirably written that, at first 
; sight, they seemed to be engraved. The initial 
: letters were executed in azure, gold and other 
colors, in the style of the title-page in the pre- 
* sent number, which we have had prepared, at a 
■ great cost, to give our readers an idea of these 
; superbly illuminated manuscripts. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts had a 
very early origin. Among the Romans it was 
used to embellish their poems. It principally 
flourished, however, from the fifth to the tenth 
century, and was employed in adorning prayer 
books and copies of the Scriptures. Wherever 
the beginning of a gospel afforded opportunity, 
the artist executed some appropriate picture, 
into which the initial letter was generally in¬ 
troduced. At other times the initial letter was 
surrounded by arabesques, or graceful designs, 
as in our title-page. These pictures were exe¬ 
cuted with the precision and finish of the nicest 
miniatures; and years were often consumed in 
producing a single copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
This was one cause of the high price of books at 
that early period. 

During the darkness of the feudal ages, the 
illumination of manuscripts fell almost entirely 
into the hands of the monks, some of whom 
spent their lives in the production of a favorite 
volume. The libraries of Europe still contain 
specimens of this species of writing which are 
the wonder of the world. In many instances 
every leaf boasts a painting, the design and exe¬ 
cution of which must have consumed weeks. 
Some of the pictures display a genius of the 
highest order. In general, however, during the 
feudal ages the taste of the illuminators was bar¬ 
barous and uncouth. But on the revival of art 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, several 
works of this class were produced of the most 
exquisite description. They still show, in the 
royal library at Paris, illuminated manuscripts 
every page of which contains a picture, executed 
in a style of art that could not, even iftw, be 
surpassed. 

The title-page, in this number, is the best imi¬ 
tation of the illuminated style we have ever seen 
in America. It is executed, not only in azure and 
gold, but in three other colors. Nothing of the 
kind has ever appeared before. We have spared 
no cost in getting it up, and our friends may boast 
of it as a very great curiosity. 
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THE COBRA DI CAPELLO. 

A SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCH. 

BY T. MAYNE REID. 

“ Ve ! Sen or! la casa del mio padre!" cried 
my companion, who had reached the top of the 
precipice, and stood pointing downward toward 
the south east. 

“For heaven’s sake, Enrique, a little help, or 
I shall never get over this ledge—oh, God \" 

I could not help looking back. A huge mass of 
porphyry loosened by my exertions, was leaping 
from crag to crag. It was fearful to watch its 
descent tearing away the vines and parasitical 
plants, until dashing into the very apex of a 
mountain palm it rove the broad leaves from 
the stem, and with a noise like thunder rolled 
into the dark abyss of the valley. The parrots 
and monkeys that had chattered at us as we 
were climbing up, screamed with terror. I was 
•not less terrified myself. I felt dizzy, and clung 
to a wild grape vine that grew from the rock, re¬ 
peating my request for assistance. I ventured 
to look up. Not ten feet above me, on the brow 
of the precipice, stood the young Caraquin, with 
his head uncovered, still looking toward the 
south east. He seemed in a reverie, and I could 
distinctly hear him mutter while he crossed him¬ 
self, 

“El voile del mio natividad" (my native 
valley.) 

“Tor amor dios , Senor Enrique!" I shouted 
as loudly as my fears would permit me, “ help 
me up this ledge!” 

“Ha — ha—mio amigo," cried he, starting at 
my voice, and laughing heartily at my terrified 
looks. “ Americanos no son montaneros ! here, 
lay hold!” and he swung me one end of his 
scraps which he had twisted into the form of a 
rope. I eagerly grasped the depending mantle, 
and was soon deposited upon the edge of the 
precipice. My curiosity for the picturesque 
being fully satisfied, I scrambled nearly ten 
paces from the brink before I ventured to look 
back. 

“ Thanks, Senor Enrique, I can now breathe 
freely!” 

Th^pxpression of the student’s face was irre¬ 
sistibly comic—mine was no doubt equally so— 
though from a different cause—and the rocks 
rang with our mutual laughter. 

“Ve, Senor! la easa del mio padre! alli-en 
el voile!" repeated he, pointing to. a beautiful 
valley that opened to the south east. I looked 
in the direction indicated. Was it an earthly 
scene ? It was more like a landscape of heaven! 
The valley, formed by two ramifications of the 
Vol. IX.— 2 


cerro we had just climbed, and clothed in the 
soft, voluptuous verdure of a southern clime, 
gradually sloped downward from our feet, until 
it terminated in the still blue waters of Lake 
Valencia! Broad fields of sugar cane, inter¬ 
spersed with clumps of cocoa trees and bananas, 
all in full blossom, lay in the bottom of the val¬ 
ley, with here and there a blooming rice field, 
amidst whose fringes of flowers a small stream 
like a silver serpent wound its tortuous course 
toward the lake. Negro and Indian laborers in 
blue and white cotton dresses, and broad Guaya¬ 
quil hats, were at work in the fields, and their 
merry songs and frequent “ vayas” to their 
mules, lent to the scene an air of peculiar 
animation! Up the sides of the valley, from 
the bright green foliage of the orange, or the 
darker lining of the olive grove, peered forgi 
the gay walls of smiling cottages, while the 
blue smoke rose tapering upward, as though 
it sought to blend and mingle with the deeper 
blue of a cloudless sky—and away far down, 
and seemingly on the edge of the water, and amid 
a forest of variegated colors, purple and yellow, 
and orange and green, sprung the bold cupola 
and terraced roof of a princely mansion, to 
which the student Enrique pointed as “la 
casa del mio padre," (the house of his father.) 

I had known Enrique about six months. He 
was a student at the university of Caraccas. I 
always believed him to be a “ gentleman born,” 
(as he was a gentlemau bred) but I never im¬ 
agined that he was heir to a whole valley com¬ 
prising a magnificent hacienda, several hundred 
laborers, and a splendid casa. Accident intro¬ 
duced us. It was my luck to have saved his 
life, and I think I may say that he was grateful. 
But for his attentive nursing the vomito prieto 
would have “ done” for me some three months 
before. 

Having little to attach me to Caraccas, (or to 
any place else) I agreed to accompany him on 
his semi-annual parental visit, and this leads me 
to where I had left off. No—it only brings me 
to the foot of the mountain cerro. Arriving here 
at ten o’clock in the morning, Enrique pro¬ 
posed that we two should scale the precipice by 
a path well known to him, while our servants 
should take the mules and baggage round by 
the road—the only practicable one leading to 
the lake. Our journey would be three miles— 
they would have to travel fifteen before reaching 
the hacienda. The proposal was accepted, the 
precipice scaled—and note we had arrived where 
the reader first found us, on the top of the cerro. 

We remained for some time silent as if by a 
mutual understanding, both of us, though with 
different feelings, gazing upon the beautiful 
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scene. I could imagine those of the student and 
envy him their enjoyment. Ten years before, I 
too, having escaped from the cloister-like walls 
of my college, from the summit of a distant hill 
had looked upon my home, and hailed it with 
enthusiastic joy—the dark grey roof and chimney 
peering above a clump of patriarchal oaks, the 
old windows, the lawn, and a thousand well 
known objects, rushed upon my sight and into 
my soul, filling it with pleasant fancies—I could 
see the hand of my father stretched forth to wel¬ 
come me. I could feel the kiss of my still youth¬ 
ful mother blending upon my cheek with her tears 
of joy. I could hear the prattle of my pretty 
sisters, of my brothers, (all younger than myself) 
and then—oh, God! are these scenes never more 
to return ? No! not now, even in fancy! Ten 
years of toil and travel—ten years of contact 
With all that constitutes world—wild wander¬ 
ings of body and soul—the mind grasping vainly, 
and to its own destruction, at the very elements 
of thought that have worn them, almost burned 
them from the book of memory—all—all—all! 
But I wander. 

Enrique is still gazing on the lovely scene. I 
shall not interrupt his waking dream—no, not 
for the world! I can almost read his thoughts: 
the half suppressed breath, the steadfast, distant 
look tells that his soul is yonder. The landscape 
upop which lay my native home bore the wintry 
aspect of a northern clime, while here the view 
is warm and sunny—but are his emotions warmer 
than mine were ? 

“Quien sale?” I said aloud. 

“Quien sale?” repeated the student, “who 
knows what ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, Enrique, I was thinking 
what a beautiful spot is your native place—you 
may be proud of it.” 

“True, Senor; it is beautiful.” 

“ And you were thinking ■ ” 

“Of what, Senor?” 

“Of your father’s welcome—your mother’s 
blessing.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Your sister’s kiss.” 

“You are right, Senor, I was—the little Isi¬ 
dore will be so happy to see her brother, and,” 
after a pause he added, “to welcome the pre¬ 
server of her brother’s life.” 

“You have no brothers, Enrique ?” 

“Not now—one I had—ho perished in the 
revolution, which, as you know, has carried off 
some of the best and bravest Caraquins. He 
died for his country, for liberty, and by the 
cruelty of the monster Boues, but he was well 
avenged. We will now descend into the valley, 
it is but two miles to the house, vamas 


? We commenced making our descent. The 
trees as we advanced toward the lake became 
taller and thicker, and the woods grew darker 
and more umbrageous. We followed a cool, 
shady avenue, made by the peons as they went 
back and forward to the hills. As we approached 
the house, the avenue opened into a beautiful 
lane, bordered by rows of tall palms, with hedges 
of jessamine and orange trees between. 

“Let us follow this lane,” said the student, 
“it will bring us right upon the house, and 
unless we be so unlucky as to meet some of the 
servants, we will have the pleasure of surprizing 1 
mother and sister. I wish it very much—let us 
; approach with silence.” 

We entered the lane. As we proceeded, the 
; tall jessamine hedges and orange boughs met, 
and were interwoven above our heads. The 
sun could not penetrate their thick foliage, but 
the bright rays appearing through the leaves 
gave them a deep yellow hue, and it seemed as 
though we were walking beneath a canopy of 
gold! The jessamines were in full bloom, filling 
the atmosphere with a delicious fragrance, and 
humming birds of every hue and species, green 
and gold, and rose-colored, and topaz, flew up 
and down the lane, and whirred in our faces, 
like wandering sun-rays, or regardless of our 
presence, balanced themselves on the nearest 
flowers. Other birds of brilliant plumage, par¬ 
rots, paraquets and troupiales, flashed across 
our path, or scared at our approach, flew off 
uttering loud screams, toward the adjacent 
woods. Occasionally a beautiful snake would 
drop from the pendent limb where he had been 
rifling the nest of the oriole, and glide swiftly 
and with guilty look under the protection of the 
thick shrubbery. We arrived at length at the 
end of the lane, where it opened into a beautiful 
garden or parterre, directly in front of the house. 

This scene was indeed an Eden. Everything 
which the eye of taste could desire was here— 
the soft—the rich—the bright and the beautiful. 

I Tropical fruits and flowers of every species flung 
their incense around—palms, plantains, orange, 
olive and caymete trees blended their brilliant 
leaves, and screened the hot sun from the dah¬ 
lias and humbler flowers that blossomed on the 
rich soil—the tamarind drooped over the tank, 
filled with cool, clear water; and numerous 
fountains flung their crystal drops on the soft 
lilies beneath. It was indeed a bright scene of 
fountains and flowers, reminding one of sweet 
pictures in Persian fable—delicious dreams of 
the golden orient! 

The house (I might say palace) in the back¬ 
ground corresponded with the parterre in rich 
and tasteful outline. The architecture was 
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oriental, of light proportions, with cupola, terrace 
and turretted roof. Screening one wing and 
stretched toward the border of the lake, was a 
grove of citron trees. Scarlet vines, lianas and 
other parasites, reaching from the boughs of 
an old date Iree, and weaving with the citron 
branches, had laid hold of the bamboo reeds that 
sheltered the piazza, and formed a cool and um¬ 
brageous canopy of leaves and flowers. 

Through this citron grove, and among the 
flowers of the liana were thousands of hum¬ 
ming birds—it seemed to be their favorite re¬ 
sort. The leaves were moving as though alive, 
and the little creatures twinkled among the 
blossoms like a troop of fire flies. The only 
sounds that broke the stillness were sounds of 
music and love—the voices of nature’s brightest 
and most beautiful things. Passing on through 
the parterre we arrived, silently, in front of the 
piazza. 

“ Hush—soft,” whispered the student, grasp¬ 
ing me by the arm and moving stealthily on tip¬ 
toe. “ Some one is taking siesta in yonder shade 
—I see the hammock through the leaves at the 
end of the piazza—stay and let me reconnoitre.” 

We were about entering the verandah—the 
student foremost. His foot was already on the 
step, (there was only one) when suddenly stop¬ 
ping he again motioned silence, whispering half 
to himself. 

“ Sister!—sweet little sister!—she is aleep!” 

Suddenly the expression of his countenance 
changed, his face became deadly pale, his whole 
frame quivered, and drawing his machette, he 
bounded into the piazza. Here he stopped trem¬ 
bling fearfully, as if undecided how to act, the 
very picture of despair! 

Curiosity could hold back no longer, and leap¬ 
ing on the piazza, I beheld a scene that I can 
but faintly portray, though it was impressed 
upon my memory with a fearful and horrible 
distinctness. 

Stretched upon an Indian grass hammock 
which reached from the piazza railing to a limb 
of the date tree, was a beautiful female. A 
light dress was thrown over her, so light as to 
show the full development of her rounded limbs. 
Her bosom, partly nude, rose and fell with the 
regular breathings of innocence. Her lips like 
two rose buds stripped of their green casing, 
were slightly parted, disclosing a beautiful row 
of pearls, while the whole contour of her fea¬ 
tures was purely Grecian. One rounded and 
voluptuous arm fell over the hammock, and 
hung pointing downward, while beside it a thick 
fold of black hair, that had escaped from its fas¬ 
tening, almost reached the earth. 

An Indian girl of slight frame lay upon the 


ground beneath the hammock, stretched out upon 
a matrass. She was nearly nude, a single cloth 
of cotton concealing her olive colored limbs. She 
too, like her mistress, was asleep. 

There was nothing so fearful in this picture, 
the various points of which came under my ob¬ 
servation in a second of time, and I was about 
to tarn inquiringly toward my companion, when 
I perceived a slight motion in an object directly 
over the hammock, that had hitherto escaped 
my notice. Oh, God! half warped in spiral 
rings round a limb of the date tree—half sus¬ 
pended, with head projecting, glistening eyes 
and flashing fangs, hung the fearful Cobra di 
Capello . His hage body, fearfully beautiful, 
gleamed and lubricated in the sun, flashes of 
which, at intervals, reached him through the 
leaves, while his neck and head curved ovet 
the unconscious 6leeper, undulating backward 
and forward not ten inches from her face. His 
mouth was wide open, from which protruded 
two bright fiery fangs, while his eyes glistened 
with the fierceness of revenge. He seemed 
triumphantly to hold his victim under some 
fearful fascination, while he gloated upon her 
beauty with a horrible, yet human-like passion. 
It was a terrific picture, beautiful in the ex¬ 
treme, but of that beauty which fills the soul 
with agonizing fear. The slightest motion of 
that lovely arm, the slightest murmur of those 
pouting lips, and she is lost! 

“Hold! for God*8 sake, RnriquS—stay!” 

I saw, at a glance, that to approach the 
sleepers was but to seal the doom of her in 
the hammock, and I silently, but firmly re¬ 
strained the almost frantic youth. There was 
but one way to save her, and I determined to 
try it. 

Over my shoulder hung (what I had carried 
in all my travels through South America) a 
short “Yankee” rifle, and much practice had 
made me a fair shot. I knew that to hit the 
monster in the eye offered the only chance of 
saving the sleeping girl. Taking my position 
(there were not ten seconds of time wasted in 
all that I have related) I levelled my piece— 
my mark was the Cobra’s eye, but his head so 
undulated backward and forward, and the orb 
glistened in such a manner that at first I could 
not gain a sight upon it. Presently, however, 
his head stood still—he was evidently about to 
make the spring—in another moment his fiery 
fangs would have been buried in the beautiful 
bosom beneath. I became satisfied with my 
view and fired. 

A double scream followed the shot. The two 
girls had sprung from their sleeping position, and 
with the tortuous and spiral wanderings of the 
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snake, formed a fearful and changing tableau; 
we (myself and the student) rushed forward, 
but before we could reach the spot the Cobra 
had firmly wound himself around the slight 
form of the Indian girl, and was crushing her 
to death. Blood spouted from her lips and 
nostrils, and her delicate limbs crackled beneath 
the pressure. When Enrique severed the mon¬ 
ster, which he did with one blow of his machette, 
and unwound the serpent folds from her body, 
the Indian girl showed no signs of life. Her 
limbs only quivered at being released from their 
dreadful fastenings. She was dead! 

We examined the Cobra. The rifle bullet had 
passed through his eye, and by this means, no 
doubt, saved the life of my friend’s sister, who 
afterward became my wife—but the shot, fortu¬ 
nately for her, was fatal to another, though an 
humbler victim! 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 

BY LYDIA J. PIERSON. 

On a low couch, in vestments white of death 
Lay a young infant like a form of wax, 

It was so fair, even to transparency, 

And beautifully moulded. But the lip 
Was livid, and the eyes closed heavily 
In the eternal sleep. On the same bed 
Its mother languished like a broken flower, 
Breathing the treasures of its perfume out 
At once in dying sighs. Her rich brown hair 
Fell o’er the pillow in dishevelled curls, 

Causing her high, smooth forehead to appear 
More pearly in its whiteness, while her cheeks 
Wore each a flush like a half withered rose. 

The soft veined lids lay heavy on her eyes 
So blue and deep, like fountains garnered up 
In marble basins, ’neath cerulean skies. 

But on the long, dark lashes hung the last 
O’erflowing of their waters, for the ice 
Of death was gathering o’er them. From her lips 
Came low and fitful murmurings of prayer, 

And praise to the Redeemer. Thus she died! 


THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 

BY JANE WEAVER. 

How wild the gale!—the snow falls fast, 
The bare trees shiver in the blast; 

Beneath their racks low crouch the kine, 
Hark! at the door the house-dog’s whine. 

Yet o’er the fields, fatigued and slow, 

A wan form struggles through the snow, 

A sickly babe her arms^nclose, 

While through her rags the cold wind blows. 

Alas! no welcome home she sees, 

But on her cheek the tear-drops freeze: 

Just heaven, teach us what they endure— 
The lone, unfriended, homeless poor! 


A PRESCRIPTION. 

BY EDGAR WAYNE, M. D. 

I. 

OF HARRY HILLIARD. 

Harry Hilliard was one of a thousand. He 
had a good report, not only of those that were 
without, but of those that were within his father’s 
household. Of the former the poor declared him 
the best of friends; the old pronounced him the 
most considerate of young men; the rich submit¬ 
ted their plans and purchases to his judgment; the 
young sought his agreeable society and sparkling 
conversation. The serious admitted that such 
cheerfulness as Harry’s was so far from being 
reprehensible that it was a model for those who 
would adorn their walk and conversation; and 
the gay quoted his example to show that a young 
man may be witty and accomplished, nay, a little 
erratic upon proper occasions, and still keep him¬ 
self, like the Chevalier Bayard, “ sans peur , et 
sans rsprocket Men admired his manly sense, 
women idolized his exquisite perception of the 
poetical and beautiful. Children pursued him as 
if he had been but a bundle of animate confec¬ 
tions—and here, by the \#ay, is a chance for a 
very proper remark in parenthesis, by one who 
is no chicken, and whose memory runs back 
through more than one generation of youngsters, 
who have risen to call his early play-mates pert 
and mere — 

All folly, thine incomparable oil, Macassar!— 

There is no balm in Columbia for grey hairs! 
But to our remark. It is merely to caution the 
ladies that though a man have all accomplish¬ 
ments, if he have no love and charity for chil¬ 
dren, he is a bad subject. Distrust him—unless 
you would have your own children (and his) the 
objects of his incessant torment. Well, Harry 
was wealthy, also. He was a dutiful son—and 
affectionate brother, and everybody said he would 
make an excellent husband. But: We will save 
what this but hinges upon for the last parapraph. 

II. 

of harry Hilliard’s geraldine. 

Geraldine was pretty—of course. But every 
body (“of course,” again,) did not concede that. 
! Sometimes a blonde will praise a brunette, and 
! vice versa , because either may admit that the 
| other is beautiful, in her style, while the speaker 
I reserves to herself the pre-eminence in her own. 
| Oftener, however, praise of one woman is dis- 
! praise of others by comparison, and we cannot, 
j therefore, desire or expect that ladies, however 
| courteous and impartial they may be, will elevate 
I rivals at their own expense—especially dan gerous 
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rivals. Therefore it was that everybody did not 
admit Geraldine’s beauty. Harry, however, saw 
ahd worshipped, not only what graces and ex¬ 
cellences she really possessed, but, lover-like, he 
imagined mqny more, and blemishes were con¬ 
verted in his eyes into beauties or “agreeable 
oddities.” Harry in the first paragraph cau¬ 
tioned the ladies, there is no harm in the second 
in warning the gentlemen. Analyze those same 
agreeable oddities wherever your happiness is 
concerned, before the flat of ordering fealty com¬ 
pels you to shoulder them “for better for worse.” 
Like the clown in Joe Miller, you may find them 
so much worse than you took them for, that the 
“agreeable oddities” of the honey-moon and 
moons precedent, will be rendered in your after 
life humdrum vernacular, into “ disagreeable im¬ 
pertinences. Now revenons ! If all did not con¬ 
sider Geraldine perfect, that did not discompose 
our hero. Men, and women too, have ever an 
expert way of getting over serious difficulties in 
this sort of affairs. If love *?vere not blind, the 
single blessed would soon be so far in the ma¬ 
jority as to vote a penal statute against matri¬ 
mony. Geraldine was better than the multitude 
of the fair half of creation; and though she was 
not without faults, she was freer from them than 
many a wife is, with whom her husband lives 
happily. Odd Fellowship has not half the mys¬ 
teries that happy matrimonial life requires a 
knowledge of. Geraldine was good tempered— 
equable—affectionate—of a correct tone of mind, 
and morals, not forgetting the minor morals. In 
heart she was a true woman. As the women 
phrase it (the young ones we mean) she was 
altogether of a nature to love her husband to 
distraction . That sort of affection happens not 
seldom,.and very literally. 

III. 

OP THE TWAIN, BECOME ONE FLESH. 

The bride—for weeks enough had not passed 
to permit that euphemism to grow into the honest 
and frank bluntness of the plainer word, wife— 
the bride sat in her lonely bower—for boudoir is 
only the same thing in two unpoetical syllables. 
There were all the symptoms of “hope deferred” 
in her manner and attire. She wore an evening 
dress evidently elaborated for some special and 
immediate occasion; even to the carriage articles 
which were to protect her person and embellish¬ 
ments in the transit from her own house to that 
of the friend who was to be “at home,” that 
evening, to Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard, and some 
hundreds of others. Geraldine had long been 
ready, and the hour had passed, the last at which 
the very highest of the haut ton could show its 
disrespect for its hostess, by the fashionable 
2 * 


impertinence of tardiness. And in the dining 
room, if you peeped in there, you would see a 
grate hook, supporting, beside the fire, a cover 
from the dinner table of hours ago, while pre¬ 
parations for tea, stood in all the stately gloom of 
untastedness upon the table, like two successive 
unpaid instalments of Harry Hilliard’s neglected 
domestic devoirs. If you can show me a woman 
who would not, under such circumstances be as 
wickedly crabbed as the Rev. Sidney Smith him¬ 
self, I will show one, who is either a great deal 
less than woman, being without her household 
virtues, or a great deal more than mortal, having 
an angel’s patience. 

IV. 

WHAT MRS. GRUNDY SAID. 

Every couple, when first married, becomes the 
town-talk—the town meaning simply that part 
of it, whose members know the parties. All the 
matters pertinent to the newly wedded, and 
many matters impertinent are said of them and 
to them. On the whole, however, it is generally 
a very harmless and meaningless tempest of 
small talk, in which pleasant breezes predomi¬ 
nate. After this storm comes a calm, uninter¬ 
rupted, unless there should occur in the marriage 
experience of the pair, some circumstances out 
of the ordinary routine, on whieh Mrs. Grundy 
can hang her tropes, figures, and reflections— 
some unexplainable things, giving rise to dire 
imaginings, awful forebodings and very melan¬ 
choly sighs of sympathy. In the case of our 
friends, Mrs. Grundy and company, some began 
to have troublesome surmises. Such things 
thought , were, of necessity spo&en, for the ease 
is not on record in which the imagination and the 
utterance of scandal were not instantaneously 
contemporaneous. All the clique were at first 
afraid that Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard were not 
happy together. Then they proceeded to pro¬ 
nounce their fears too well grounded , and at 
last to state the circumstances as an actual 
and admitted fact* This threshold crossed, all 
future difficulty in the premises was removed. 
All the Mesdames Candors were full of talk. 
All the young people who envied Harry or his 
wife before or at marriage—all who disliked 
them or their set for any earthly reason, or for 
no reason at all—everybody who took pleasure 
in malicious gossip—all who liked chit-chat— 
the spitefully thoughtful and the giddily loqua- 
cious, by words, deeds, shrugs, direct state¬ 
ments, blind inuendoes, “I told you so,” and 
“I expected it,” gave wind and currency to 
terrible tales of the miserable life of the Hil- 
liards. The women said he was a deceived 
and unfortunate man. The men declared she 
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was an abused and neglected woman. Each 
young lady thought “if, as he should, he had 
only married me!” Every young gentleman 
supposed the case, “if, as she might, she would 
but have preferred a man worth her while!” 
And Mrs. Grundy did not scruple to say, that 
she had good reason to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilliard had been each heard to admit that if 
they had not married each other, each might 
have—married somebody else! Seriously and 
soberly, it must be admitted, that neither had 
found quite the anticipated paradise. What 
was the matter ? 

y. 

WHAT A TRUE FRIEND DID. 

Amid all this buzz of detraction, which had 
ri|en to such a pitch that the unlucky wedded 
were in a rapid way to become compelled to 
hate each other, by the mere force of ill-judged, 
and sometimes malicious commisseration, there 
was found one true and sensible friend of both 
husband and wife. He knew both intimately, 
and was astonished, to perceive that things had 
reached such a pass as common fame trumpeted, 
and the carriage of the subjects of the scandal 
too well confirmed. He saw that the fiend indif¬ 
ference was creeping in to cool their intercourse, 
and that when this state of mind was varied, the 
variety came near—very near—to what must in 
plain terms be designated a quarrel. But this 
latter symptom was far from being considered 
by him a dangerous feature in the diagnosis of 
the disease, which, he studied as a skilful moral 
physician. He knew that anger, like an acute 
inflammation, is easier to treat than indiffer¬ 
ence, whieh is a chronic debility of affection. He 
examined his patients separately and together, 
without betraying his purpose, giving any hint 
that he knew or suspected all was not right, or 
permitting either to make him a set and formal 
confidant in the dilemma. He wanted to ob¬ 
serve the normal movement of their respective 
pulses, not the abnormal or unnatural excite¬ 
ment which is always sure to arise in regular 
down-sittings to talk up domestic grievances. 
He disoovered the first cause of the disease, and 
gave a prescription which, removing that, car¬ 
ried away all the other disagreeables, and put 
Mrs. Grundy to her wit’s end to discover how 
two people who had quarrelled so, could live 
so happy together. But, as a rule of general 
application, given to the public without fee or 
reward, we reserve it’for another paragraph. 

VI. 

WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED. 

Never keep your hueband’s breakfast , nor 
your wife’s dinner waiting. 


THE HEART. 

BY ANNE P. DINNIES. 

The heart with its mysterious springs, 

So varied, deep, and true, 

\ Is like an instrument whose strings, 

Stirred by each passing zephyr’s wings 
Makes music ever new! 

It sighs beneath the autumn gale 
O’er memory’s perished hours, 

As mourns the blast o’er flow’rets pale. 
When hues depart and perfumes fail, 

Which graced the summer bowers! 

It bursts amidst rude winter’s storms 
In howlings wild and long, 

As disappointment’s ruined forms, 

Which passion’s breath no longer warms, 
Stalk by, in contrast strong! 

It gushes forth in early spring 
On each fresh breeze that blows 
With hope’s glad voice, which loves to sing 
Its welcome to each living thing, 

Round which young fancy glows. 

It murmurs out rich melodies 

To summer’s whispering breath— 

Which tint the cheek, and light the eyes, 
And bid all grateful feelings rise 
To braid love’s fairy wreath! 

The heart! ’tis like a bird at morn 
Chaunting its blythsome lay 
Ere care has touched—or sorrow torn— 

Or its best impulses are worn, 

Or hope hath passed away— 

And, oh, ’tis like a striken bird 
That folds its shadowy wing 
Above the wound—e’en while is heard 
The last, the sweetest note e’er pour’d, 

The requiem, proud hearts sing. 

The heart! ’tis like a bud in May, 

All wrapped in tender green, 

But opening still from day to day 
Beneath the sun’s inviting ray, 

’Till blooms the garden queen! 

’T is full of hope—’t is full of love 
Till by rough hands ’tis brushed, 

And then its richest odors prove, 

Like incense rising soft above 
The loneliness thus crushed. 

The heart! ’tis like a flowing river 
Of currents strong and wide, 

Beneath whose surface rush and quiver 
Into the dark, the great receiver, 

Which bears them with its tide, 

Down, down to one unvaried doom, 

One vast, unbounded sea, 

As passions—if of light or gloom, 

Still hasten onward to the tomb, 

To wait Eternity! 
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THE TRIUMPH OF COQUETRY. 

BY GBACE GRAFTON. 

The magnificent ball and supper of Mrs. Lin- 
wood were over, and the last lingering guest 
had departed; yet though silence reigned in the 
apartment, the brilliantly lighted saloon was not 
vacant. The tired servants waited to extinguish 
the lamps, which were even now growing dim in 
the faint approach of day dawn, but they waited 
in vain. Mute and motionless as a statue, Amy 
Selwyn, the beautiful niece of Mrs. Linwood, 
leaned against the open window, while the fresh 
breeze of morning played among her silken ring¬ 
lets, and lifted them from a brow, whose sad and 
almost haggard expression contrasted strongly 
with the radiant happiness which shone in 1 that 
sweet face one short hour before. Thought was 
busy with the past, and as memories of other 
days came thronging back upon the soul, she 
forgot the present. Again she was a happy 
child at her mother’s knee, gathering for her 
the sweetest flowers of spring, or conning the 
daily task at her side, sure of that most precious 
reward, a fond kiss, or an approving glance from 
those soft eyes, so soon to be closed in death. 
Again she wandered with the companion of her 
childhood, the beloved cousin whose sex and age 
made him her natural protector, and whom she 
had never ceased to love with sisterly affection, 
though circumstances had of late estranged them 
from each other. Another image was before her 
too—one which was once associated with all her 
youthful dreams of hope and joy, and which even 
now brought the rich blood to her cheek, and 
caused her heart to throb so wildly, that she 
started and looked about her as though the ob¬ 
ject of her thoughts must indeed be standing at 
her side. At that moment a young man, who, 
until then, had remained motionless as herself 
gazing on her averted form, hastily crossed the 
room and addressing the young lady, exclaimed, 

“ So, Amy, you have sold yourself for wealth 
—you who were once so child-like and simple in 
all your tastes and feelings. Is it indeed true, 
what was so complacently asserted in this circle 
to-night by that heartless woman, that you are 
about to marry Colonel Winterton, whom you 
have known only for one short month ? Amy, 
tell me it is not so, or I shall learn to look with 
scorn and loathing on your whole sex.” 

“George, do not speak to me in that harsh 
way; you know I cannot bear it. It is so long 
since I have had any one to love or care for me, 
and I was so glad to see my once kind cousin 
back again.” 

As she spoke, the beautiful girl looked up with 


a timid and deprecating glance in the face of her 
companion, but she found there no answering 
glance of sympathy. His strongly marked, but 
handsome features were cold and stern in their 
expression, and he evidently shrank from the 
light hand laid tremblingly on his shoulder as he 
answered. 

“ I would not deal harshly with anyone, Amy, 
and least of all with you. I believe you will find 
me more truly your friend than many, who would 
flatter and persuade you that you can do nothing 
wrong, but I cannot and will not conceal from 
you, that your treatment of my friend, Clinton 
Delamere, has destroyed forever my esteem and 
confidence in your character. I know him to 
be, at this moment, a voluntary exile from his 
country, ill and almost heart-broken, and can I 
feel otherwise than indignant when I see ^ou 
lavishing your smiles on another, to whom, if 
report speaks truth, you are about to give your 
hand at the altar ? Amy, have you a heart to 
give ?” 

“I did not forsake Clinton Delamere,” she 
said, while she vainly struggled to force back 
the tears which filled her eyes—“he chose to 
distrust, to forget me. Surely you would not 
have wished me to seek to win him back again ?” 

“ And why did he distrust, and seek to forget 
you, Amy ? Was it not because that spirit of 
coquetry, which is the bane of your existence, 
prompted you to seek for the admiration of every 
one around you—to traffic for compliments—to 
barter looks for words, and words for feelings, 
in short, to make your lover miserable for the 
gratification of your vanity? Yet you might, 
had you so chosen, have won him back without 
the sacrifice of maidenly delicacy or dignity, nay, 
you might do so still.” 

“Win him back!” she indignantly exclaimed. 
“ I have no need to make so great a struggle to 
be beloved; there are many as wise as Clinton 
Delamere and my cousin George, who can love 
me in spite of my faults. But pray, tell me, 
most excellent Merton, on what occasions I 
have played the coquette ?” 

“ Can you seriously ask that question of me, 
Amy ? Have you forgotten young Stanley and 
his costly gifts, which you coldly returned when 
weary of the giver? Have you forgotten poor 
Montague and his invalid sister, on whom you 
lavished such kind attentions, until you had 
gained the heart of the brother, when you left 
them both to their solitude ? Have you forgotten 
the rich, but brainless young southerner, whose 
attentions you encouraged for months, for the 
sake of giving pain to an upright and honorable 
man, who loved you with his whole heart? I 
might name others whom you have it worth 
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your while to win,” he added, while his oounte- i 
nance assumed a peculiar and confused expres- \ 
sion—“but I forbear.” j 

Miss Selwyn raised her eyes, and a smile of | 
triumph lighted up every feature of her expres- j 
sive countenance as she gazed on his. <| 

“ You are jealous, Mr. Selwyn,” she said, “ I \ 
might have known what kind of spirit it was that j 
prompted those bitter words. A lover is not \ 
usually an impartial judge.” < 

“I am not your lover, Amy Selwyn—God s 
forbid that my happiness should ever depend s 
on a being so capricious and heartless; and if ^ 
I were your admirer, what would admiration be < 
worth without respect or esteem, or confidence ? \ 
Would it indeed be worth that smile ? To your s 
surpassing beauty no one can be insensible, but 5 
belteve me, Amy, external attractions are value- ; 
less when unaccompanied by those higher quali- \ 
ties of heart and mind, which alone can give j 
permanence to affection. Forgive my plainness ' 
of speech—we may not meet often again on j 
earth, and I would not part in unkindness, but \ 
when I think on what you was before you knew \ 
the great and gay world, and on what that wdrld j 
has made you, my heart is full. By the memo- \ 
ries of our happy youth; by the image of your 
sainted mother, I implore you to pause even 
now, and, if possible, retrace your steps. You 
have made the misery of one man; do not 
destroy the happiness of another, or the day 
will come when the triumph of coquetry shall 
have no power to comfort your agony. Good 
night.” 

He turned and left the room before the bewil¬ 
dered Amy could collect her thoughts sufficiently 
to answer. Mechanically she sought her own 
apartment, and throwing herself on a low seat, 
burst into a violent flood of tears. The lost 
words of George Selwyn still sounded in her 
ear, and conscience told her they were just. 
Grief, resentment, tenderness and pride, strove 
alternately for the mastery, and in the wild 
chaos of her thoughts she was sensible only of 
one overwheming feeling of utter wretchedness. 

“Oh, that I had died in my childhood,” was 
her passionate exclamation—“that I could die 
even now, for there is not one being on earth to 
love or pity me. Even George has become my 
enemy, and Clinton, dear Clinton, oh, God, for¬ 
give and help me, that love is sinful now.” 

The weary attendant who had been sitting up 
for her young mistress, started at the sound of 
her voice, and mistaking the cause of her grief, 
said kindly—“ don’t fret so, Miss Amy, we must 
all leave home some time or other, and I’m sure 

Colonel Winterton-” 

“ Home 1” impatiently exclaimed Miss Selwyn, 


“ why talk to me of home ? I have no home, no 
ffiends to leave. Home! oh, where is the home 
of my childhood, where the kind bosom on which 
I used to pour out all my childish sorrows? 
Where is the father whose counsels would have 
guided me, whose love would have shielded me 
from every ill ?” 

“ Dear Miss,” said the astonished maid, “I’m 
sure you have everything to make you happy, 
and as for your honored parents, why it’s in 
nature for parents to die before their children, 
and she was always such a delicate lady. So 
do dry your beautiful eyes, Miss, or sure when 
Colonel Winterton comes to-morrow, you’ll not 
be fit to be seen.” Nothing restrains the out¬ 
ward expression of feeling like the consciousness 
of a total want of sympathy in those about us; 
Amy Selwyn ceased to weep and began to un¬ 
dress, after which she dismissed her attendant, 
and burying her head in her hands, resigned 
herself to sad and bitter recollections. 

Amy Selwyn was an orphan, and had been for 
three years under the care of he* paternal rela¬ 
tive, Mrs. Linwood, who was a rich, fashionable 
and worldly wise woman. She had a magnifi¬ 
cent establishment in town and country, was an 
acknowledged leader of ton, and prided herself 
on having made splendid matches for two nieces 
who had preceded our heroine as inmates of her 
family. When, therefore, the young and beau¬ 
tiful child of her only brother came to her soon 
after that brother’s death, for protection and a 
home, she resolved to spare no pains to secure 
for her what she considered an advantageous 
settlement in life—and her plans were all laid 
accordingly. Amy, who had wit and talent as 
well as beauty, was most skilfully drawn out 
and exhibited when utt boh parti was in ques¬ 
tion, but to gentlemen destitute of golden quali¬ 
fications, Mrs. Linwood was so frigidly reserved 
and distant, that they seldom ventured a second 
time into the charmed circle of which her lovely 
niece formed the centre. And Amy—the child 
of nature and feeling, did she enter into those 
heartless and mercenary calculations? Alas! 
the world into which she had been introduced 
under such auspices, and at so early an age, had 
wrought a sad change in her character. The 
tendency to coquetry to which George Selwyn 
alluded as visible even in childhood, but which 
in one .so young, so lovely, and so indulged, 
seemed only a childish caprice, had been de¬ 
veloped by circumstances till it had become 
the ruling passion of her soul. She had loved 
Clinton Delamere well and truly, and he re¬ 
turned her love with a devotion as pure and in¬ 
tense as ever warmed a human heart. But when 
! he saw the woman of his choice surrounded by 
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fops and danglers, on whom her smiles were 
freely bestowed; when he witnessed her eager 
desire for admiration, which grew perpetually 
by what it fed upon; his noble nature could ill 
brook the sight. He remonstrated and entreated 
—she ridiculed his jealousy, and turned a deaf 
ear to his remonstrances. 

Clinton Delaraere was proud, sensitive and 
ardent; Amy Selwyn was young, self-willed, 
and determined not to be controlled even by the 
man she loved—so the misunderstanding grew 
every day more serious until at last they sepa¬ 
rated, and his immediate departure from the 
country seemed to forbid all hope of a reconci¬ 
liation. Mrs. Linwood rejoiced at the separa¬ 
tion of the lovers, for a mutual distrust and 
coldness had always existed between Delamere 
and herself; and Amy’s wounded pride led her 
to avoid even the mention of his name. When, 
therefore, the rich and elegant Colonel Winter- 
ton, who for the whole winter had been the 
envy of one sex, and the admiration of the 
other, laid his heart and fortune at her feet, 
she was easily persuaded by Mrs. Linwood to 
accept the offer, though destitute of one emotion 
of affection, or even esteem for the man to whom 
she was to bind herself by irrevocable ties. For¬ 
tunately for her he was, though a man of the 
world, possessed of kindness, honor and gene¬ 
rosity, and she soon found that with him there 
must be no flirtation, no trifling, no coquetry. 
Guarded by his eye, which seemed ever upon 
her, and almost indifferent to the future, Amy 
had persuaded herself that she was becoming all 
she ought to be, when the sudden appearance of 
her cousin, who had been for some time absent, 
and his severe rebukes opened her eyes, and 
compelled her to look in upon her heart without 
leaving her the power to turn away from the 
records there inscribed. We have seen the re¬ 
sult, but the emotions then excited soon passed 
away, leaving no visible trace behind. “ They 
have made we what I am,” she said mentally— 
“they have made me what I am. The die is 
cast—my lot is fixed, and whatever it shall 
prove, I must bear it as I may.” 

Few would have recognized the pale and 
weeping form that knelt in agony that evening, 
in the bright and envied being who gave her 
hand to Colonel Winterton at the altar a few 
weeks after. Covered with pearls and blonde 
—flushed with triumph and excitement—and 
radiant with smiles which came not from the 
heart, the youthful bride imprinted a light kiss 
on the foreheads of her beautiful bridesmaids; 
gracefully received the congratulations of the 
glittering circle around her; listened politely to 
the stiff and self-complacent parting speech of 


Mrs. Linwood, and descended the stair-case, 
leaning on the arm of her happy bridegroom. 
Once and once only was her self-possession 
disturbed. At the foot of the stairs stood her 
eousin George, who, as she passed, took her 
hand and murmured—“ God bless and preserve 
you, Amy.” Involuntarily she wrung the hand 
she held; thoughts and memories “buried in the 
far, dark past,” filled her soul, and hurrying by 
the crowd of domestics who had come forward 
for one parting word, she sank back in the car¬ 
riage and gave full vent to her tears. 

“Surely, my own Amy,” said her husband 
caressingly, “you have left nothing there for 
which my love cannot repay you ?” 

Conscious that she had no heart to give in 
return for this generous affection, Amy shrank 
from its expression, and a confused wish that 
she had never been bom, or never met the man 
to whom she had just sworn eternal love and 
duty, was uppermost in her mind as the horses 
bore her away to her new home. 

During the seclusion of the honeymoon, spent 
on Colonel Winter ton’s plantation, in one of the 
most delightful counties of Virginia, Amy was, 
if not happy, at least contented, and she had at 
times believed that (aside from Clinton Dela¬ 
mere) she might love her husband better than 
any other man living. His generosity was un¬ 
bounded—his taste exquisite; his talents at least 
creditable, and his establishment decidedly the 
most magnificent in the county. She ought to 
be a happy woman and a good wife, and so she 
would be, in spite of the ill-natured predictions 
of her cousin George, who was, after all, but a 
disappointed lover. So in high good humor with 
herself, her husband and the world, Amy Win¬ 
terton returned to town a brilliant and admired 
bride. But in spite of her good resolutions, the 
restless love of conquest, which had embittered 
her childhood, still remained, or rather, (since 
our feelings never become more simple as we 
mix with society) it grew upon her every day. 
Transported from a quiet and simple home in 
the country, to add by her transcendent beauty 
to the attractions of the gayest house in one of 
our gayest cities, at that period when 

“ Not quite a woman, yet but half a child,” 

impressions are most easily received and most 
permanently retained, Amy Selwyn had early 
forgotten the lessons of wisdom taught by the 
pale lips of her departed mother. Among her 
rich and proud relatives the weeds, which mater¬ 
nal care might have eradicated, sprung up and 
choked the growth of better feelings, and the 
once simple and contented Amy, who had been 
accustomed to thank God for the blessings of an 
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humble home and the common comforts of life, 
learned to 9igh for rank and splendor, and to 
look upon any man as beneath her notice who 
could not give her all the luxuries she now re¬ 
garded as essential to happiness. By her mar¬ 
riage with Colonel Winterton Amy had secured 
all she could desire of wealth and splendor, and 
she had gained beside what she had no right 
to expect, a high-minded and honorable friend, 
whose love might have made her happy. But 
surrounded by all these sources of earthly enjoy¬ 
ment, she was restless and miserable. The 
necessity of concealing what she did feel; the 
policy of affecting what she did not; the con¬ 
tempt excited by the cringing servility of those 
who flatter for an equivalent to be rendered; 
the repeated wreck of hopes that seemed rea¬ 
sonable ; the betrayal of confidence, the feverish 
struggles, rivalry, mortification and disappoint¬ 
ment that beset her in the whirlpool of fash¬ 
ionable life; these are causes which the purest 
and noblest minds have found it hard to resist, 
and they had their full effect on a temperament 
like Amy’s, naturally vain, ardent and excitable, 
and warped by circumstances to something worse. 

At an assembly in-Place, Mrs. Winterton 

was first introduced to Henry Fitzallan, who had 
just returned with his widowed mother from 
Italy, where he had been spending a year for 
the benefit of his health. He was the last of his 
race, all of whom had fallen before that wasting 
scourge, hereditary consumption. Genius and 
intellect were stamped on his lofty brow, and a 
world of passion lay concealed in the depths of 
those dark, spiritual eyes, which seemed to read 
the soul of those on whom they gazed. His 
devotion to his mother, who evidently lived 
but for him, touched the better feelings of Mrs. 
Winterton, and his abstraction and indifference 
to general society rendered him an object of 
special interest to her. Accustomed to make 
her own impulses the rule of her conduct, she 
treated the interesting strangers with such 
marked attention that it soon became a subject 
of conversation among the different coteries 
into which her dear five hundred friends were 
divided. Some blamed, some pitied, and some 
envied her, but not one was found faithful 
enough to warn her of danger, or to whisper 
one word of caution. Her husband had become 
—not openly jealous; he was too well bred and 
fashionable for that, but coldly polite and re¬ 
served at times, and contemptuously reproachful 
at others. Her cousin George was away, and 
beside him she had not one disinterested friend 
and adviser on earth. 

In the meantime, young Fitzallan was be¬ 
coming gradually absorbed by his interest in 


the beautiful being whose graceful attentions 
to his beloved mother had first awakened his 
gratitude, and then, as he saw her evidently 
unhappy, his sympathy and compassion. From 
these feelings the transition to love was easy, 
under the influence of a fascination which he 
had no power to resist, and from which he 
wanted moral courage to fly. That one so 
gifted, so worshipped, so beautiful, should de¬ 
vote her time, her talents, her attentions to 
him, was as singular as it was bewildering. 
His mornings were spent in her boudoir; his 
afternoons in riding by her side, and his even¬ 
ings in wandering through the crowded assem¬ 
bly, restless, dissatisfied and unhappy, until her 
arm was linked in his, then all beside was a void. 
His widowed mother was almost forgotten in 
the intoxication which had seized every power 
and faculty of his soul. Occasionally indeed, 
when he saw her pale face and met her mild, 
but sorrowful glance, the memory of his cruel 
desertion stung him, and fondly kissing her 
cheek, he would murmur how gladly he could 
die to save her from vexation; but by degrees 
the delirium in which his senses were steeped, 
shut out every object but one. He saw not that 
the pale cheek became every day paler; that the 
sunken eye grew more dim, and that the devoted 
mother to whom his love was the sunshine and 
charm of existence, was dying under the dreadful 
consciousness that her soul’s idol had thrown 
away the wealth of his affections on an unworthy 
object, whom to love was guilt—dishonor—de¬ 
spair. It is true Amy Winterton was not aware 
of all this, for the mother of her victim had with¬ 
drawn from society to bury her griefs in solitude, 
but she well knew the filial devotion of Fitzallan, 
and had sometimes been almost jealous of his 
love for, her who gave him birth. Now, how¬ 
ever, her vanity was more than satisfied, and 
she trembled at the strength of the passions she 
had taken such pains to secure, conscious as she 
was, that she had not one emotion of affection 
to offer in return. 

It was now the height pf summer, and a large 
party of the gay and fashionable were congre¬ 
gated at the Sulphur Springs, in search of plea¬ 
sure, conquest and health. Colonel Winterton 
and his beautiful wife were there; and there too 
in her train was Fitzallan, who had persuaded 
his mother, in spite of her remonstrances, to 
accompany him. He would not believe her to 
be so very feeble—the springs would certainly 
revive her, and she would live many years to 
rejoice in the happiness of her son. The name 
of Amy Winterton was never mentioned between 
them, and he shunned every allusion to it so 
carefully that his mother could not venture to 
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utter the warning which trembled on her lip. 
So with a self-devotion that mothers only can 
understand, she listened in silence to his joyous 
anticipations, and prepared for her departure, 
with the firm conviction that she was going to 
a land of strangers to die. But it was some¬ 
thing to have her beloved Henry all to herself 
once more, if only for a few brief days, and 
Mrs. Fitzallan was more cheerful during that 
short journey than she had been for many 
months preceding it. 

“Amy,” said George Selwyn, who had re¬ 
cently arrived at the springs, one day to his 
cousin, “did you know that Clinton Delamere 
has returned to Virginia, and will shortly be 
here with his fiancei and her family?” For 
one moment the burning blood rushed to the 
brow, cheek and bosom of Mrs. Winterton, and 
then retreated, leaving her so deathly pale that 
George Selwyn thought her about to faint. In 
a voice almost inarticulate, she said, 

“Do not, I entreat you, George, jest about 
this before my husband. You surely are my 
friend.” 

“ You may depend on me, Amy,” he answered, 
“ but others may not be so discreet. Why—oh 
why will you thus place yourself in the power 
of a malignant world ? Why will you alienate 
the affections of a generous and honorable man 
by your unworthy-?” 

“ Say no more,” she haughtily interrupted— 
“ I will not bear censure and reproach from any 
one, not even from you, who profess to be my 
friend. I am not a child, to be lectured into 
propriety and good manners.” Before he could 
reply she turned and was gone. . 

A few days after Clinton Delamere suddenly 
entered the hall in which Amy was standing, 
carelessly conversing with a stranger. He saw 
her, hesitated a moment, then crossed the room 
and stood beside her. A few words he spoke 
in a clear, firm voice, but what they were she 
did not hear. It seemed to her excited imagi¬ 
nation as if there were reproof and contempt in 
the very tones of his voice, and without raising 
her eyes she uttered some inaudible sound in 
reply. When she ventured to look up, the 
stranger alone was at her side. Oppressed 
with the suddenness of the interview, overcome 
by previous agitation, and stung to the heart by 
the evident indifference of Clinton Delamere, 
she hastily excused herself, and taking refuge in 
her own apartment, burst into a flood of tears. 

“ I \kill see George Selwyn,” she said at last, 
“and tell him how miserable I am, surely he 
will pity me.” 

Accordingly, she despatched a note to her 
oousin, requesting him to call on her the next 


day; then dressed herself with more elaborate 
care than usual, and made her appearance in 
the drawing-room the gayest of the gay. 

The morrow came, and with it came George 
Selwyn. Weary and dispirited, Amy Winterton 
complained of the coldness of Clinton Delamere 
—of the unkindness of her husband—of the at¬ 
tentions of young Fitzallan, of the ill-nature of 
the world; in short, of everything and everybody, 
including the person she addressed, and then ex¬ 
hausted by passionate complaining, sunk back 
and waited his reply. 

“Amy,” he said at length, “I have known • 
you from childhood, and now that it is all over s 
I may say I have loved you as well, or better 
than any of your admirers. It is not, therefore, 
harshness which prompts me to give you the 
warning which I beseech you to hear patiently. 
You are listless and weary of the miserable life 
you are leading, and you complain of the cold¬ 
ness of Delamere, but what is it you would 
have? Suppose him to have returned home 
with the same devoted love which filled his 
bosom when he left America, and fled from a 
fascination he could not resist. Would you 
indeed, as the wife of another, encourage and 
return his love? Or is there so much of the 
heartlessness of coquetry about you that you 
would rather he were still miserable, than that 
you should not be irresistible ? Do you, Amy, 
wish Clinton Delamere still your lover ?” 

“No, indeed,” she vehemently replied, “but 
I do not wish him to think so very ill of me.” 

“ Oh, my cousin, deceive not yourself on such 
a subject. If you could prove yourself without 
faults toward him, would not this explanation 
lead to regrets, and regrets to—oh, Amy, strive 
against this pernicious thirst for power over the 
the hearts of men. Already you are entangled 
—you shrink from the approach of the cruelly 
deceived and infatuated Fitzallan—already you 
have begun to alienate the affections of a noble 
and generous heart, for the wretched shadow of 
worldly admiration. Where is the pleasure, 
where the triumph of conquests such as yours ? 
What avails it to your comfort at home, or your 
respectability abroad, that you are satisfied with 
believing yourself virtuous, because you disap¬ 
point the hopes of the fools whose notice you 
attract ? The wife who takes her stand on the 
very verge of feminine decorum and propriety, 
will have little credit because she does not make 
the final plunge which must inevitably consign 
her to disgrace and infamy. Is it indeed a satis¬ 
faction to collect about you a crowd of fops and 
idlers, who have no purpose in life but to kill 
time and display their own perfections ? Is it 
a gratification to see that miserable Fitzallan 
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forsake his widowed and dying mother, to sun 
himself in your heartless smile 1 To follow you 
like your shadow, and at last, when you tire of 
his attentions, and cast him off for a newer 
plaything to curse you and die ? Amy, you are 
warned—retreat while you may—have courage 
to do right. Think of your home, of your hus¬ 
band, and leave Clinton Delamere to be happy 
in the path he has chosen.” 

There was to be a splendid entertainment 

at-Hall that evening, and in spite of the 

wretchedness that had oppressed her through 
the day, Amy Winterton was there the cyno¬ 
sure of every eye, the observed of all observers. 
She was standing on the stone steps that led 
from the portico to the illuminated garden when 
Fitzallan approached, and in evident agitation 
begged to speak but three words wfth her in 
private. Unconsciously she suffered him to 
draw her arm through his and lead her to a 
retired corner of the portico, where, in a few 
hurried words, he told her of his love, his deep 
devotion; what he had just heard of her attach¬ 
ment to Clinton Delamere—of their parting, and 
of her agitation on meeting him the day previous, 
and ended with conjuring her either to confess 
her love for Delamere, or at once to fly with 
him to the ends of the earth. At that moment 
a messenger was heard calling his name, with 
the information that his mother, who was very 
ill, had sent for him, desiring him to come to 
her immediately. He heard the words, but in 
his agitation took no note of their meaning, 
while he continued to press his suit, and to beg 
for one little word of reply. But another voice 
was in Amy’s ear—another image filled her 
heart. As they stood in deep shadow, unseen 
by those walking in the garden, Clinton Dela¬ 
mere and a young lady passed so near them that 
their conversation was distinctly heard by Amy. 

“Do not deceive me,” he said to his com¬ 
panion, “I have once been cruelly deceived, 
and I frankly confess to you that the disgust 
and loathing I feel toward the most profligate 
of her sex is weak compared with what I feel 
for the coquette, who with no temptation but a 
miserable vanity, trifles with the affections and 

happiness of-” the rest of the sentence was 

lost in the distance. 

“ He scorns me—he holds me up as an exam¬ 
ple—he—the only being I ever really loved!” 
thought Amy. She leaned against the portico 
too faint and wretched even for tears. 

“Speak to me, answer me, beloved Amy,” 
said her companion, taking her cold hand in 
his. She withdrew it with a shudder as she 
exclaimed, 

“Well may he scorn me! Let me go, rash, 


infatuated man—you know not what you love! 
I know not what you have said, I have not heard 
you—I only know I am a wretch—a vain, mise¬ 
rable wretch. I have no love to bestow on any 
one, I have no heart—I am—oh, God, forgive 
me!” j 

“Fitzallan!” exclaimed several voices in a 
tone of alarm and horror. The unhappy young 
man hastened toward the crowd, and there 
learned that the mother who would have laid 
down her life for him without a murmur, was 
dead! Dead without giving him her parting 
blessing, or receiving his last farewell. 

“Madman! fool that I was!” he cried—“I 
have murdered her! But for my accursed folly 

she might now-” he cast one glance at the 

pale and horror-stricken Amy, who had followed 
in the crowd, and rushed from the room. She 
met that glance and fainted. 

Many years have passed since that night, 
and few who were then present remember that 
scene of sudden horror. Fitzallan soon died 
abroad, and Amy Winterton retired from the 
gay circles in which her name had become a 
by-word, to hide her shame and remorse in 
obscurity. Her husband, who in different cir¬ 
cumstances might have made a valuable and 
usefel man, became a dissipated, fashionable 
gambler, but his wife never returned again to 
society, and her name is a forgotten sound even 
with those who knew her best. But Clinton 
Delamere, now a happy husband and father, re¬ 
members her still, and in the privacy of his de¬ 
lightful home often repeats her sad story to his 
children, while he fondly presses the silken curls 
of his little Lucy against the cheek of her mother, 
and bids her guide &nd guard her well lest she 
too should be a coquette. 


SONG. 

BY W. RUSSEL, JR> 

At eve I miss thee when alone 
Beneath the darkling bough I stray, 

To muse on hopes that all have flown 
Upon Time’s fleeting wing away: 

We met—we loved—we parted ere 
A cloud had o’er our pathway swept, 
And when I saw the dewy tear 

Upon thy cheek—I turned and wept. 

A gentle sky with sunbeams warm 
Will, Ella, soon above us smile, 

And 1 shall clasp thy gentle form 
Fair as the 6ylphs of Scio’s isle; 

And while 1 smooth the tresses dark 
That o’er thy snowy bosom steal, 

I ’ll pray kind heaven our fairy barque 
Shall ne’er life’s rugged tempests feel. 
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THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ How cruelly it wrings a broken heart 

• To see a mirth in anything it loves.” Willis. 

The hour had long since passed when it was 
customary for the tradespeople of London to 
close their places of traffic and seek conviviality 
abroad, or the more sober pleasures of an even¬ 
ing fireside. But in the heart of the most popu¬ 
lous trading district, one warehouse, that of a 
rich mercer, stood open and was brightly illumi¬ 
nated, for the wealthy owner had his residence in 
the upper stories of the building. The entrance 
was through his stall, and on the night our story 
commences he was in high revel with his friends 
and neighbors, for it was the anniversary of his 
wedding, and of his wife’s birth-day. Every 
where through the long and narrow windows 
lights gleamed forth, sounds of music now and 
then gushed over the street when the outer 
door was opened, and a little knot of uninvited 
neighbors standing opposite, and looking wist¬ 
fully up at the windows, could almost hear the 
tinkling of wine cups and the merry laughter 
that reigned within. 

“By our lady, this neighbor of yours should be 
doing a thriving business if his coffers can stand 
all the cost,” exclaimed a dapper little man, who 
was recognized as a cheesemonger from the 
wharves — “but you tradespeople of the city 
always contrive to fill the pouch whichever rose 
is uppermost.” 

“True,” replied a thin faced worker in iron, 
who came up at the moment, “ as our neighbor 
across the way can well testify. There is no 
estimating the gold cloth, the velvet of three 
ply and heavy satins that he has taken up to the 
tower with his own hands when Queen Mar¬ 
garet flaunted the red rose in its walls, and now 
that King Edward has his own, and mounts "The 
white in his bonnet, our neighbor yonder puts a 
new coat of gilding on the crown over the door 
of his stall, dons his best houson, goes up to 
’ court, and so the young queen appoints him her 
mercer, though everyone hereabouts knows that 
he is a rank Lancastran as ever measured off an 
ell of cloth.” 

“ Perhaps his wares are of better quality,” said 
a sweet, silvery voice at the speaker’s elbow, for 
& group of four or five men was passing at the 
moment, and the foremost a man of small stature, 
muffled in a cloak, had paused as if interested in 
the conversation, while his companions went on 
to a neighboring comer, where they halted and 
teemed waiting for him to overtake them. 

Vol. IX.— 3 


“ Not so,” exclaimed the little mercer, reaching 
forth his hand to grasp the speaker’s cloak in his 
eagerness. The stranger stepped back to elude 
the familiarity, but not till the garment gathered 
carefully over his bosom had been somewhat dis¬ 
arranged. “ Not so, not so, here are my friends,” 
he continued, appealing eagerly to his compa- 
; nions, “ bom and bred within a stone throw of 
my own threshold. JIvery one of them can tell 
I you that there is neither stuffs, velvet, nor cloth 
; of gold like those in my stall, though I may not 

< perch a crown of gilt over the doorstead. It is 
\ rank impudence—rank impudence! What else 
\ could have carried him directly into the presence 
\ of two queens, while I have spent half my sub- 
l stance in efforts to get a poor petition before one 
\ of them?” 

\ “Nay, I doubt not the excellence of your 

< wares,” said the stranger, evidently somewhat 
$ amused with the pompous egotism of his new 
i acquaintance. “ But how is it that your neigh- 
? bor yonder thrives so much better at court ? Im- 

> pudence, as you say, does much, but it hardly 
! gives a man royal favor without something to 

back it ?” 

“ Ah, he has a fair and cherry lipped wife!” 
exclaimed one of the group. 

“ And a daughter with eyes that make a man’s 

> heart soften as he looks into them—these are 
! qualities that win favor at King Edward’s court. 

> Poor Henry of Lancaster who lies pining in the 
tower thought little of such gear.” 

The stranger turned sharply on the speaker, 
and even in the imperfect light those around felt 
the gleam of his eyes, but if he intended to speak 
the mercer did not give him time. 

“ Nay, nay, as for the beauty of Barker’s wife 
beshrew me if I could ever see it. My own dome 
at home yonder weighs a full stone the heaviest, 
j As for his daughter, it were rank folly and slan- 

> der against our good king to say that her pale 
face could win preferment for her father. Why 

\ did we not send our own Margaret up to the 
| tower, tired like a bom lady in a boddice of 
j maroon colored velvet, with a skirt of deep blue 
\ Flemish cloth, edged with silver lace ? Yet she, 
i who has cheeks like roses, could not win her way 
| through the guards!” 

I “ Perhaps they saw too much of the Lancaster 
| rose in her cheeks, and so took pretty Margaret 
| for a traitor and sent her home,” said the tall 
$ cheesemonger jeeringly. “ I wonder you could 

< send my pretty gossip among the king’s guard, 

< they are roystering fellows one and all.” 

> «I—how could I help it ?” replied the mercer 

< hastily, “ it was the only way to keep her mother 

< from going.” 

\ “ A wise choice—a wise choioe !” exclaimed 
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two or three voioes, while a general laugh ran 
through the group. “ When our city dames go 
up to the court they sometimes forget to come 
back again.” 

“ It was not thus in good King Henry’s time,” 
muttered one of the group, shaking his head. 
Again the stranger glanced at him keenly. 

“You should have said in King Margaret’s 
time, for was she not king gnd queen both ?” he 
said. 

“At any rate she was the friend of us trades¬ 
people. Poor lady, it was a sorry time for Eng¬ 
land when she was driven from its shores.” 

The stranger drew in his breath with a sharp 
respiration but made no reply, while the mercer 
caught his free spoken companion by the arm. 

“Neighbor, neighbor, this is bold talk for the 
open street,” he said, “and strangers by.” 

“Nay, I am no eves-dropper,” said the stran¬ 
ger gently, “ no spy to repeat the words that are 
let fall thus in careless fashion, and perchance 
I may love the reigning family no better than 
yourself.” 

“ Nay, as to that,” chimed in the mercer, “ I 
for one have ever been with the Yorkists, though 
they seem more willing to protect their enemies 
than to reward their friends. Have I not talked 
myself hoarse in their cause ? Have I not railed 
at her exiled highness. Queen Margaret, till my 
throat was dry as an empty ale can ? And yet 
King Edward has his own, and there stands the 
crown of gilt over yon door, exactly as it did 
when the Lancaster rose bloomed reddest. It is 
enough to mate an honest man turn traitor!” 

“ Ah, if your loyalty $ould but be made known 
to the queen,” chimed in one of his neighbors, 
with affected sympathy. “If pretty Margaret 
had not been refused before she reached the 
royal presence-” 

“There it is,” broke in the mercer. “If I 
could but get my petition presented, there is 
that in it which would make her highness ready 
to tear the robe from her pretty shoulders.” 

“ Indeed, what is that ?” inquired the stranger 
in the same silvery voice which fell upon the ear 
with a sort of fascination. 

“ Step this way—step this way,” said the mer¬ 
cer, all in a tremor, and brimful of an envious 
and gossipping spirit; “you seem a man of rare 
comprehension, so my secret will be safe with 
you. You have heard of Shore, the goldsmith.” 

“ What—he whose wife is-” 

“Hush—hush—speak lower—no one in this 
region dares say what she is now. But you are 
right. It is the same—the very same.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed the stranger in alow voice, j 
but evidently taking a deeper interest in what j 
had before only seemed to amuse him. 


! “ Well, this mercer has a wife, they mentioned 

her but now, though for the matter of beauty, 
Catharine, my own dame, you understand, is 
worth-” 

“ Nay, nay, friend, I doubt not the rare per¬ 
fections of your dame. But what has she to do 
with Shore’s wife ?” 

“ She, my Catharine—-it is well she heard you 
not—oh, she is a woman of rare prudence. It 
would do your heart good to hear her rail against 
this cast-away. Whyit was but yester even—” 

The stranger interrupted him, still with the 
same calm tone. 

“Nay, friend, no one doubts that your dame is 
everything that is prudent, eloquent and comely. 
But what has this to do with your petition or the 
queen’s mercer ?” 

“ There it is, why his wife is sister, own sister 
to Shore. Think you if the queen were informed 
of this it would not shake yonder gilt thing from 
Barker’s door? Would she ever order so much 
as a pair of gloves from him again ?” 

The stranger laughed, a low, sweet toned 
laugh that had not the slightest possible touch 
of sarcasm in it. The mercer who was expect¬ 
ing some more serious result to his important 
revelations, drew a step back. 

“ Why do you laugh ?” he questioned suspi¬ 
ciously, leaning forward, and striving to peer 
into the stranger’s face, which, however, the 
darkness prevented. “ Why do you laugh ?” 

“ Nay, I did but smile at your idea that Eliza¬ 
beth Woodville—our generous queen I intended 
to say—might cross her humor in*the color of a 
breast knot, because-” 

Here the stranger broke off abruptly, and 
seemed to drop into a reverie, which lasted a 
full half minute, during which the poor mercer 
stood with open mouth and distended eyes, 
striving to gain a second glimpse of his fea¬ 
tures, for they had drawn a few paces nearer 
the illuminated house, and as the door was 
opened to admit some guest, a ray of light fell 
directly on the stranger. It was gone in an 
instant, but not till the practical eye of the 
mercer had detected that the cloak, disarranged 
by his own rude hand, was of the richest Genoa 
velvet, and had been almost blinded by the fire 
of a diamond star that flashed out from beneath 
it. 

“ Well, so you would supplant your master of 
the revels,” said the stranger at length in his 
former gentle tone, for he was quite unconscious 
of the revelations that flash of light had made, 
“ and if this were brought about, what servioe 
could you render in exchange for the boon ?” 

“ What service my lor—that is, fair sir, what 
service!” cried the little man, all in a horror of 
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excitement. “ Her gracious majesty, the queen, 
should hare such rich stuffs to blazon her beauty 
withal, such laces, such”— 

“ Tush man! I spoke not of such gear, court 
favors are bestowed for other services than these, 
there is one which I doubt not you could render.” 

“Name it, noble sir, name the poor help by 
which Simon Mount may aid the lowest servant 
of the king, and so it but tosses down yon gilt 
thing and place it over his own door, see if he 
prove backward in the doing!” 

“ Yon are acquainted well in the city.” 

“ Nay, for that—was I not born within a stoned 
throw of my own warehouse, was it not in this 
street I served apprenticeship, was I not wedded 
here—why the neighborhood has grown up, as 
it were, under my own eye j there is neither 
nobleman nor mechanic within half a mile that 
I could not call by his Christian name.” 

“ True, true; now hark ye Simon Mount, the 
king has need of such men in the city here, men 
who keep close tongues and open eyes. It is 
said that there is disaffection among the artisans 
and trades people hereabouts, that many of them 
incline more to the Lancaster than to the York. 
Nay, it is even asserted that some of your worthy 
compeers are excited to the verge of insurrection 
since this Jane Shore, the jeweler’s wife, has 
found favor in the eyes of the king.” 

“ It is likely, very likely, now I bethink me, 
there has been a stir upon the wharves, but the 
loyalty of Simon Mount is too well known$ the 
churls dare not whisper their treason in his hear¬ 
ing, but here among the trades people there has 
been nothing but revel and good-fellowship. 
Shore is a popular man among his neighbors and 
one would think they sought to console him for the 
loss of his cast-away, with mirth and feasting 1” 

“ May not this very merriment be a cover for 
disaffection. It would not be the first time that 
treason has been hatched in the wine cup,” sug¬ 
gested the stranger. 

“ Ah, truly there is wisdom in this, and John 
Barker is brother-in-law to Shore. It is the third 
time his house has been lighted up within the fort¬ 
night and neither Simon Mount nor his dame in¬ 
vited. But their loyalty is too well known.” 

“You might be there, however,” said the 
stranger. “Those old houses have nooks and 
hiding places enough. It were no difficult feat 
to glide in after some of the guests, and listen 
to what passes, especiallay in the king’s service 
and for your own advancement.” 

“ It shall be done, no man shall ever have it 
to say that Simon Mount shrunk from his duty 
in the king’s behalf. I will but go home and 
whisper a word of my errand to dame Catha¬ 
rine.” 


“Be vigilant, discreet, and above all nltnt, 
not even to your dame must this be mentioned,” 
•aid the stranger impressively, but without 
raising his voice. 

“ But dame Catherine, you know her not, she 
is a paragon of discretion, she-—” 

“Cannot babble of that.which she knows 
nothing,” said the stranger, quietly interrupting 
him, “ therefore be silent.” 

“But dame Catherine,” persisted the little 
mercer, wretched at the thoughts of doing any¬ 
thing without the full council and sanction of his 
larger and stronger half. 

Again the stranger interrupted him, and his 
voice, though subdued, was stern— 

“ The man for whom you undertake this, de¬ 
sires no women in his councils: be silent or 
another can be found to perform his wishes and 
take the recompense.” 

“ I am dumb. Even Catharine shall not win 
a word from my lips.” 

“ It is well; gather all the information you can 
regarding the true sentiments of these people 
touching the reigning house, and, hark ye,'note 
well the faces of all that you meet in yon dwell- 
ing.” 

“ Truly, that were no difficult matter, since 
they are all known to me from childhood.” 

“ There may be strangers; if one-unknown face 
presents itself, mark every feature well, all hopes 
of preferment may depend on vigilance in this 
matter. See, yonder goes a figure, some guest I 
dare be sworn, creeping softly under the shadow 
of the houses. Now is your time to gain admis¬ 
sion ! Go at once, gather what intelligence you 
can and bring it—let me think—ay, bring it to 
Baynard castle.” 

“ Why that is easy, but who shall I inquire for T 
What security have I that some varlet belonging 
to her highness, the Duchess of York, may not 
spurn me from the portal ?” 

“True, I had forgotten. Ask for Hayford, 
master of horse to the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Means shall be found to notify him of your 
coming!” 

“But,” persisted the mercer, resolved # if pos¬ 
sible to get some clue of the person he was con¬ 
versing with, “will he know the conditions, has 
he power at court to ensure the reward you pro¬ 
mise ?” 

“ Content ye man, bring the desired informa¬ 
tion and your reward is oertain as if the king 
had promised it 1” 

With these words the stranger gathered his 
cloak about him, and turned away hastily 
towards the men who were still waiting his ap¬ 
proach at a little distance. 

The knot of people stationed since nightfall 
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opposite Barker’s dwelling had dispersed, and 
when the mercer left his singular companion 
there was but one individual in the street, and 
that was the person who had been pointed out 
but just visible in the darkness, as he moved 
slowly toward the festive dwelling. 

Heavily and with a solemn step, as if he were 
approaching a funeral house instead of a house 
of feasting, moved this lone man. His head 
was bent and he even passed the door several 
paces, so deep was the gloomy mood in which 
his whole being was sunk. As he turned to re* 
trace his steps, the light from a window fell upon 
his person. 

“ It is Shore, himself,” exclaimed the mercer, 
“ this is fortunate!” and darting across the street, 
the little man crept after the tall figure which 
we have described, as it moved toward the door 
of Barker’8 warehouse. 

The unhappy man paused at the threshold; the 
sound of ringing laughter, of music and song, 
struck upon his heart like a mockery of its sad¬ 
ness: his lip quivered and lifting his hand he 
brushed a tear away. “ The last time, oh yes, 
it is just a year since, her voice was the sweetest 
and most joyous; her form the loveliest, her heart 
the purest—now!” The words that had been 
uttered under his breath, were crushed back by 
a quick and stem compression of the lip; his 
hand was upon the knocker and he dropped the 
heavy mass of iron with a crash that echoed 
through the whole neighborhood. The door was 
opened after a brief pause and Shore entered 
the warehouse. It was but dimly lighted, serv¬ 
ing, for the time, onl$as a passage to the dwell¬ 
ing ; and while the tardy guest asked some ques¬ 
tion in a low voice, of *the servant, our friend 
the mercer crept softly through the door and 
slunk behind a bale of Flemish goods that lay 
conveniently near. 

After consulting a few moments with the 
servant, Shore mounted the stairs with a slow 
and reluctant step. There was a small room 
which opened from the landing in which the 
guests had deposited their outer garments. He 
turned into this room, and placing himself on 
a settee, waited patiently during some ten or 
fifteen minutes. There was something truly 
lonely and sorrowful in his appearance as he 
sat alone in the dim light. He was scarcely a 
middle aged man yet, but the gloss of his raven 
hair was broken with silver threads, the snow 
white temples were hollow, and his high, broad 
forehead seemed frozen into marble, so rigidly 
was it set in its expression of suffering. Once 
or twice, as a burst of merriment swept in from 
the next room, an almost imperceptible quiver 
stirred his finely chiselled mouth, and though 


no tears were in his eyes they grew touchingly 
sorrowful, and a dim shadow came over them 
like mist upon an opaque jewel. 

At length some one approached the door, 
which was softly opened, and a fine rosy 
cheeked and dark eyed woman entered, amid 
a burst of music and merriment which swept 
in after her from the supper-room. There was 
something in the blooming cheek of this woman, 
in the cherry colored ribands that tied the blue 
boddice over her fine bust, and the gay hues of 
her whole attire that contrasted painfully with 
the sorrowful being who sat waiting her ap¬ 
proach in the dimly lighted ante-room. She 
seemed to feel this contrast, for the color faded 
from her face, and she closed the door hastily, 
as if ashamed of the broad light and gleeful 
noises that seemed following her like a troop 
of riotous spirits into the presence of that heart 
stricken man. 

Shore arose as she approached, made a faint 
effort to smile, and held forth his hand. 

She took his hand, held it for an instant, then 
some reaction came over her quick feelings, and 
bursting into tears she flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

“ Oh, William, dear William, how can we be 
Gappy while you suffer thus ?” 

Shore drew her to his heart and pressed his 
; lips on her smooth forehead. 

“ Nay, Bessie, I should not have made you 
weep to-night—when have you seen a sorrowful 
birth-day before ?” he said in a voioe that was 
broken, but sweet with tender emotions. 

“ I cannot help it,” said the impulsive and kind 
hearted woman-*** the sight of you is enough to 
set one weeping—then to think of last year and 
this—to think-” 

** Hush, Bessie—hush, my good sister, do not 
mention her, I cannot bear it.” 

Shore had been a strong man, hut sorrow 
had bent his shoulders low. He shook in every 
limb, and his lips grew white with the mere ap¬ 
prehension of hearing his wretched wife men¬ 
tioned. 

“ My poor, poor brother!” exclaimed the kind 
I woman, gazing at him through the tears that 
still suffused her eyes. “ What can I do, what 
; can we, any of us do to comfort you ?” 

Again that mournful smile struggled to Shore’s 
lips. 

“ Nothing, my good sister, but leave me as 
you have always done, and indulge my way¬ 
ward fancies without allowing them to fret your 
kind nature. See, I have brought you a little 
birth-day gift,” he took a tiny box from his 
bosom, and opening it revealed a ring set with 
' a single diamond of considerable value, which 
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he placed on one of the plump and rosy hands 
which were held forth to receive the gift. 

“ Oh, it is so beautiful, how it sparkles,” she 
exclaimed, waving her hand to and fro before 
the only lamp in the room. “ It is like a great 
drop of water twinkling in the sunshine.” 

For the moment, admiration of her brother's 
gift made the excitable dame forgetful of his 
terrible sorrows. But this pleasant oblivion was 
but transient. The first feminine triumph over, 
and she turned her eyes upon him with an expres¬ 
sion of humility and penitence for having dared 
to feel a gleam of selfish joy in his presence. 
But there was a faint glow of satisfaction on his 
pale features, a broken-hearted look of gratitude 
that he could yet confer the pleasure which he, 
in his own spirit, was never to know again. 

“I am glad you are pleased with it, Bessie,” 
he said, more cheerfully than he had yet spoken, 
“now tell me of Ruth and your good man. 
Both are well and merry, I trust—me thinks I 
hear Barker's voice among his guests. A staunch 
and true man is your husband, sister. God’s 
blessing rest upon you both.” 

Without waiting for a reply to his enquiries, 
Shore gathered up his dark mantle and prepared 
to leave the room. 

“ Will you not go in, if it were but for a mo¬ 
ment?” said the sister timidly, for, with the 
delicacy of true affection, she felt that his sorrow 
was too sacred for common eyes, and as if she 
were almost offering an outrage in urging him 
to join a scene of mirth like that which every 
other instant broke riotously on their ears. But 
she also knew that her husband would feel hurt 
if not offended should her kinsman depart with¬ 
out partaking of his hospitality. 

“My good husband still keeps your trencher 
waiting at his right hand,” she added. “He 
has filled the silver cup which—” 

The good dame broke off in confusion, and j 
crimsoning to her fair temples, stood like a 
criminal before her unhappy brother, who once 
more turned deadly pale and shrunk nervously 
back as if a blow lad been aimed at Him • for 
both remembered at the same instant that this 
silver cup had been a birth-day gift only the 
last year, from one whose name was a forbidden 
sound in the dwelling where she had once been 
welcomed like a sunbeam in winter. After a 
moment of painful silence Shore forced himself 
to 8raak. 

“Urge me not, Bessie, I cannot go in. It 
would kill me, woman—it would kill me!” 

He wove his hands nervously together, and | 
his eyes began to sparkle feverishly, the press ; 
of cruel recollections had been too much for his 
outraged spirit, and every word was uttered in 
3 * 


a tone of agony. Dame Barker was terrified, 
and hastened to soothe him. It was no easy 
task; but what can female tenderness, when 
pure and true, fail to accomplish on the sterner 
spirit of man ? She led him to a seat and placed 
herself by his side. Kindly and with feminine 
tact, she strove to lead his mind away from the 
thoughts that had so agitated him. She spoke 
of her husband, her daughter, and of the deep 
love which they aM felt for him, and at last he 
became calm again: but his strength was almost 
exhausted, and, though anxious to leave the 
: house, he could not command the physical 
: power necessary. In her efforts to soothe him 
I the sister had drawn his head upon her bosom, 
| and was smoothing the hair that had once been 
j another’s pride, with the hand on which his re- 
| cent gift gleamed like a frozen tear-drop. They 
\ were sitting thus when the door opened and 
j admitted the master of the house, a kale, portly 
| man of flve-and-forty, who called out as he 

< entered, 

| “ Dame, Dame Bessie, I say, where are you 

loitering 7 The dancing is commenced and here 

< am I without a partner!” but on seeing the ob» 

| ject of his search thus occupied he gave a start 

and uttered an angry ejaculation, which termi- 
j nated in a hearty burst of welcome as he recog- 
t nized his wife’s kinsman. 

< “Ah, this is something like. Come, Bessie 
) dame bring him along, he shall sit with little 
| Ruth and look on. We will soon danoe the 
! sunshine into his face again!” 

“Nay, husband, we will not urge him, he is 
not well, see how pale he is!” She parted the 
locks softly from her brother's forehead with? 

; her finger, and looked pleadingly up in her 
husband’s face, anxious to shield the sufferer 
from his boisterous and frank-hearted hospita¬ 
lity; but the mercer, full of joy and strength 
himself, looked upon the grief of his wife's 
brother as unmanly. 

“Come, come this is ehildish,” he said, 
“shake it off at once, kinsman. It shames 
me to see a strong man thus broken down by 
the misconduct of a heartless-” 

“ Hold, brother,” said Shore, rising with mild 
dignity, and laying his hand on the strong arm 
of the mercer, “she was my wife!” 

“And what is she now?” exclaimed the 
mercer, “tush man, gather up your strength 
and fling off all thoughts of her. Where is 
your manhood, where your honest pride ?” 

Shore stood up and put the hair back from 
his forehead. 

“ Look on me, kinsman,” he said, “ look on 
me and think what I was just twelve months 
gone by ? Think you if I had seen her laid in 
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the grave this change would have been ? Then 
I could have met your friends face to face, and 
have shared my grief with them; but I cannot 
go yonder, stooping beneath the burden of my 
shame. Would to God I had no honest pride, 
or that it was wholly crushed in the grave!” 

The rough but kind nature of the mercer was 
touched, he grasped the hand of his brother-in* 
law and tears twinkled ill his eyes. 

“ I was wrong,” he said frankly—“ I always 
am wrong in these matters. Bessie here under¬ 
stands them a thousand times better, so I will 


BEAUTY ASLEEP. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

“What say you to a stroll, Harry, in those 
fine old woods?” said Frank Carson to his 
friend, as they emerged from the dining-room 
of the little inn at Rockbridge. 

“Agreed!” replied his friend. 

The two young men we have thus introduced 
to the reader had left the city, for a week, to 
enjoy the trout-fishing of this celebrated vicinity. 


e’en hie back to my guests, they will be lacking \ Their dress, air and manners bespoke them for- 
wine. Take your time, dame, the dance shall \ tune’s favored children. The first speaker had 


go merrily on. : 


< a tall, commanding figure, and a countenance 
‘Nay, I will go with you at once,” said the > 0 f great intellectual beauty. His companion 
wife, silently resolving to send one to her brother ? was scarcely less distinguished by manly beauty, 


who was not likely to irritate his sorrows, and 
with an earnest “good night,” she took her hus¬ 
band’s arm and left the room. She had scarcely 
disappeared when the door again opened, and a 
young girl glided in. But she was too late. The 
slow and solemn footsteps of her uncle sounded 
back from the stairs, and before she could run 


but it was of a less elevated kind: his face indeed 
spoke of one in high good humor both with the 
world and with himself. 

Frank Carson, and his more mercurial friend 
accordingly sallied forth. After crossing a few 
fields they entered the wood to which our hero 
had pointed, a noble piece of forest, probably 


forward to recall him the warehouse door fell to \ centuries old. A deep gloom pervaded its re- 


with a clang, and she stole back with a saddened 
heart to join the dancers. A few moments after 
the cringing form of the rival silk fiercer came 
creeping up the stairs, and entered the little ante¬ 
room. He looked eagerly around, softly opened 
the door a little, and sitting down behind it, gath¬ 
ered a quantity of stray garments over him, and 
lay like a cat with only his eyes uncovered, gazing 
eagerly into the festive room. 

At twelve o’clock he crept down the stairs 
again and ran across the street to his own house, 
rubbing his hands gleefully together and chuck¬ 
ling as he went. 

“ Ah,” he muttered, glancing back at the now 


cesses; except here and there where a stream 
of sunshine breaking through the giant trees, 
flooded the soft turf with golden light. 

“ This is grand,” said Frank, “ how one could 
enjoy Shakspeare here! Think of reading ‘ As 
You Like It,’ in a 9pot like this.” 

“ Ay! and there is a Rosalind,” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed Harry. 

“ Where ?” said Frank. 

“Here—on that bank,” said Harry, pointing 
through the trees. 

On a gently sloping bank, fast asleep, care¬ 
lessly reclined a young and beautiful girl. Her 
face was turned toward the strangers. The 


darkened dwelling of his rival. “I always knew \ lips were half parted in a smile; and the soft, 
he was a rank Lancastrail, but this—why this is } mellow sunlight that gushed through a gap just 


treason. 


If I could but tell Catharine now l” 
(to be continued.) 


THE LOST SHIP. 


Oh ! we were full of hope that the young Spring 
Would greet thy glad return with dewy wing; 

But Summer came; and o’er our heart there crept 
Tremblings of fear, yet even while we wept 
A half hid smile of hope was beaming nigh; 

But Summer with her flowers and songs flew by 
Leaving no word from thee: then by the hearth 
Where the fire shone, we hushed our children’s mirth, 
And told with tearful eyes and whispered breath 
Of hundreds thou hadst borne with thee to death! 


behind her, kissed her cheek, then slumbered on 
the greensward at her side. One hand hung 
carelessly down, feebly retaining in its relaxed 
hold the wild-flowers she had been gathering. 
Her left shoulder was thrown somewhat into re¬ 
lief by the position in which she lay, half reveal¬ 
ing the snowy bosom which rose and fell with her 
breathing. The warm glow of the afternoon 
light enveloped this, as well as her whole figure 
in rosy and delicious tints, like those of a Titian. 
A noble dog half slumbered beside her, but as 
Harry unconsciously uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at so much beauty, the animal looked 
up in the direction of the sound, and showing 
his white teeth, growled. 

“Hush!” said Frank in a whisper, “or the 
charm is broken.” 
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“ It is too late,” replied his friend, “ see, she 
stirs.” 

The growl of the dog had indeed aroused the \ 
maiden. She rose half up languidly and looked l 
around, but catching sight of the half concealed j 
strangers, bounded hastily away. j 

“ OS', like a startled deer! I should like to j 
know where she lives. This is better than l 
trout-fishing,” said Harry with glee. • 

“SheIs very beautiful,” said Frank abstract- [ 
edly, “and then what an air of modesty! I [ 
never saw so charming a blush.” \ 

“Tut, man, you are in love already,” said \ 
Harry with a laugh. “What fun I shall have, ; 
if you take it into your head to woo this pretty j 
aheperdess, who, I warrant, is a little simpleton J 
and knows nothing but her catechism.” ] 

“ Here is a handkerchief she has dropped in ' 
her flight,” said his companion, picking it up. j 
“ A very pretty name she has, ‘Mary Trevor,’ ^ 
let me follow her, like a true knight, and restore > 
the prize.” \ 

“Not now—she is too frightened already,” s 
replied Frank, quietly placing the handkerchief > 
in his pocket. “Let us turn back.” \ 

The two friends accordingly soon regained the j 
inn. Here Harry solaced himself with a cigar j 
and then a siesta, nor did he wake until dusk, > 
when he found his companion had gone out. 
In about half an hour Frank returned. j 

“You have been stealing a march on me— 
eh ?” said Harry, as his friend came in, “ you 
have been taking bock Miss Trevor’s handker- 
chief. Your face pleads guilty. Well, is she a 
dowdy, or dunce, or both ?” j 

“Neither,” said Frank, with a tone of slight j 
displeasure. . j 

“More in love than before, I declare,” said j 
Harry. “Only to think that Frank Carson— j 
rich, handsome and courted—should for three > 
winters escape the snares of our dashing city i 
belles, yet be caught at last by a country bump¬ 
kin’s daughter, who makes butter, milk the cows \ 
and digs potatoes,” and Harry lay back on the > 
sofa and laughed immoderately at the image he 
had conjured up. 

“ I’m not in love, by any means,” said Frank, > 
“but I would as willingly marry a country girl as 
one city bred.” j 

“ The deuce you would. I’d as leaf commit j 
suicide at once as do so crazy a thing,” rejoined l 
Harry. j 

“ Take care of yourself then.” 

“Why is Miss Trevor really so fascinating?” j 
said Harry incredulously. j 

“If I may judge by a half hour’s visit she i 

is. Her mind is well stored and her opinions \ 

sound. < 


Then she is the most graceful creature I ever 
saw.” 

“ A country girl as graceful as Miss Danton, 
or Ellen Rush, or others of our city belles—tell 
it not in Gath!” 

“ If you doubt me, come and see for yourself 
to-morrow.” 

“ Very well—but even if she proves as con¬ 
versable as you say, I should think myself insane 
to fall in love with her, or with any country girl, 
without style, fortune, or connexions.” 

On the next evening the friends called, and 
Harry was surprised to meet a graceful and 
well educated female, where he had expected 
to find an awkward, ignorant and dowdy Miss. 
At first, indeed, Miss Trevor was a little embar¬ 
rassed, but this soon wore off, when she con¬ 
versed with ease and spirit. Miss Trevor had 
read a great deal, and read, too, with taste: her 
table was well supplied with the magazines of 
the day, the latest volumes of poems, and more 
severe works; she was altogether a person 
whose talents, apart from her beauty, would 
have made her distinguished anywhere. Frank 
evidently listened to her with growing interest. 
Harry, however, on leaving said she would do 
very well to flirt with, but that, for his part, he 
wished a wife who knew city manners. 

“ She is graceful, intelligent, and even witty,” 
he said, “ but there is a certain air belonging to 
our town beauties which is wanting here. And 
then her dress 1—why, it is in last year’s style, 
and well worn at that.” 

“ But you must admit it suits her oomplexion.” 

“ And so it would her grandmother.” 

Evening after evening the two friends, how¬ 
ever, were found at the cottage of our heroine. 
The week which Frank and Harry had origi¬ 
nally determined to spend in trout-fishing, 
was extended to a month, yet still the two 
friends lingered. Harry, at first, had several 
animated disputes with his friend in reference 
to Miss Trevor’s manners; now she laughed too 
loud, now she was too independent in her re¬ 
marks, now her bearing wanted something, 1^ 
knew not what, which a high-bred lady should* 
have. Occasionally he quizzed her somewhat 
scanty wardrobe. But these discussions gra¬ 
dually became less frequent and finally ceased 
altogether. 

Frank, meantime, was seriously in love; and 
for the first time in his life. But he almost de¬ 
spaired, for while Miss Trevor always listened 
to him with attention, her smiles and her inte¬ 
rest seemed wholly engaged by Harry. Indeed, 
never had Frank known his friend to be so en¬ 
tertaining; he would have given worlds if he 
could have been half as talkative. But the pre- 
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sence of Miss Trevor seemed to act on Frank 
like a spell: the moment he entered her mother’s 
little parlor, his ease of manner forsook him, 
and his ideas failed. 

The pang of jealousy was soon added to 
Frank’s other torments. Harry day by day evi¬ 
dently became more interested in Miss Trevor: 
he often neglected his morning’s amusement and 
devoted the time wholly to her. The two friends 
now rarely conversed of their mutual mistress; for 
Frank was too jealous to trust himself to words, 
an Harry, seeing his friend’s feelings, had too 
much generosity to speak on the subject. 

Frank, meanwhile, industriously continued his 
angling, at least in appearance, for every morn¬ 
ing, with rod and basket, he took his way to the 
mountain streams, back of the village, and often 
did not return until the sun had set, when tired 
and dispirited he remained at the inn alone, all 
the evening, instead of visiting Miss Trevor, 
as formerly. But in these long excursions he 
spent little of his time in angling. Perhaps he 
would make a few casts until he had partially 
filled his basket; and then, putting up his tackle, 
he would climb to some height overlooking the 
village, where, himself concealed, he would 
spend hours in gazing on the white cottage of 
Mrs. Trevor. 

One afternoon, returning sadly to his inn, he 
had reached the foot of the mountain and was 
threading his way through the forest, when he 
was aroused from his abstraction, by the sound 
of voices close at hand. Looking up he beheld 
Miss Trevor and Harry seated on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, which lay right across his path. As 
there was no .other way by which to advance, he 
was on the point of addressing the lovers, when 
his attention was fixed by some words of Harry 
and he stopped unceremoniously. 

“ Pray, jest not at me, dear Miss Trevor,” his 
friend said, “why will you not believe me in 
earnest ?” 

“Believe you in earnest,” said Miss Trevor, 
speaking gaily, but with an averted face, while 
her fingers were tearing a wild flower to pieces, 
“ did ever any one know men to be in earnest ?— 
as well believe women not fickle, or country 
girls no simpletons.” 

“Upon my word—upon my honor,” was the 
reply in a tone of vexation. “ What can I do 
to assure you of my seriousness ?” 

“Do nothing, Mr. Haviland. We country 
girls are not so unused to fine speeches as you 
fancy, and do not take all the pretty compli¬ 
ments for truth that are whispered in our ear, 
especially by a fine gentlemhn who would amuse 
ltmself during a dull visit to a stupid village.” 

“ Really—solemnly—” 


“ Nay, no oaths,” said Miss Trevor, still gaily, 
rising, as she spoke, “ you have carried on the 
jest bravely so far, but there is no necessity to 
swear. I’ll give you a certificate that you know 
how to flirt and even propose, without asking 
you to go on your knees or call heaven to wit¬ 
ness; you play the part admirably. Practice 
makes perfect, and I’ve no doubt if you can get 
in love, that you’ll pay your devoirs to the lady- 
fair in the most elegaut manner. And now, 
having got through your lesson, we will return 
if you please, for the air grows cold.” 

“ But my dear Miss Trevor,” said Harry, re¬ 
taining her hand, and speaking rapidly and pas¬ 
sionately, “ this is no jest. I love you—deeply, 
distractedly—life is nothing without you. Here 
I offer you heart, hand and fortune,—all I have 
or ever shall have.” 

Miss Trevor blushed over neck and brow at 
these impassioned words, but her answer was 
calm and assured, though a tone of feeling 
was perceptible in her reply. 

“ If you do not jest, Mr. Haviland,” she said 
seriously, “ I am sorry, very Borry . But I never 
can be yours.” 

Harry gazed at her in amazement. He had 
persuaded himself that Miss Trevor had long 
been in love with him: indeed he could not un¬ 
derstand how it should be otherwise, for, to say 
nothing of the intimacy which had subsisted be¬ 
tween them, was he not rich and she poor, he 
one of the elite of a city, and she an unknown 
country girl ? But his assurance began now to 
desert him. 

“ Then you do not love me!” he said, in a 
tone between astonishment and despair. 

“ I do not,” said Miss Trevor, half in pity— 
half haughtily. 

“Not after our constant association for the 
last six weeks.” 

“Not after even that, sir,” said she, now 
quite loftily. 

“I don’t understand it, Miss Trevor,” said 
Harry, in a tone where vanity predominated quite 
as much as love. 

“ I am sure I cannot explain it.” 

“ Did you not talk with me, laugh with me 
and walk with me in preference to all others ?” 

“Really, Mr. Haviland,” said Miss Trevor, 
coloring with anger, “this grows impertinent. 
I am not aware of having given you any encou¬ 
ragement,” she added more kindly, “ for I never 
suspected you were doing any thing but amusing 
yourself. You made no secret, at first, of your 
intention to do so with me: you quizzed all 
country girls and myself in particular. I may 
have tried to be as pleasing as possible in order 
to convince you that a country girl was not, in. 
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oonsequence, a simpleton, for such a motive is 
natural to your sex as well as ours, but that I 
ever strove to win your love, or even suspected 
the possibility of such a thing, heaven is witness 
that I am innocent.” 

“ You said somebody told you I intended to 
amuse myself with you. Then Mr. Carson has 
betrayed me.” 

** You mistake,” replied Miss Trevor quickly, 
“ Mr. Carson is above injuring a friend. It was 
the village talk: you were overheard.” 

“ But will you not give me hope ?” said Harry, 
after a pause, struggling between pique and 
love. 

“ Let us be friends, we can be nothing more.” 

“ Then you love another,” said he quickly. 

Miss Trevor turned away her head, for her 
face was covered with Mushes. 

“ And it is Frank,” continued Harry. “ You 
do not deny it: he then is my rival,” he added 
angrily. 

“ I did not say so,” said the lady quickly, in 
an agitated manner, “Mr. Carson is scarcely 
any longer an acquaintance—he has never sought 
my love—” 

“ It is enough,” said Harry, pitying her em¬ 
barrassment, even in the midst of his fortifica¬ 
tion and pride, “the secret is safe with me. Let 
me, at least, see you home,” he added, in a tone 
of respectful gallantry. 

What were Frank’s feelings during this dia¬ 
logue? Several times he was on the point of 
rushing forward, but he had always been re¬ 
strained by something that followed, until at 
length, the conversation took a turn that would 
have made his appearance embarrasing to both 
parties. 

But he was loved! Miss Trevor’s agitation 
rendered it no longer doubtful; and in the tumult 
of his happy feelings he even pitied Harry, though, 
at another time he would have regarded Havi- 
land’s coxcombical assurance as properly pun¬ 
ished. How he found his way back to the inn, 
he scarcely knew; but he was there long before 
Harry. He seemed to fly thither on air. 

The interest of our tale is over. The next 
morning Harry moodily left the village, long 
before Frank was up, leaving a short note in 
which he gave no explanation except that he 
was tired of the place. In a week, however, 
Frank received a letter, in which Harry told the 
real cause of his departure, saying, that now, 
since his anger had cooled, he could see that he 
had been properly punished for his assurance. 
He bade God bless Frank in his successful love, 
and added that he would visit the bride when 
absence should have conquered his feelings. 

The coolness of Miss Trevor to Frank, which 


had plunged him into despair, arose from pride, 
wounded at his apparent neglect. It did not 
take long to explain this, nor to exchange vows 
of everlasting love; and in less than two months 
the marriage took place. 


ON A DEAR FRIEND.* 

BV MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

I am thinking of thee, Adeline— 

Not as thou best now, 

With the damp earth on thy bosom 
And death upon thy brow; 

But I’m thinking of the olden times— 

The times when first we met— 

And my heart grows very heavy, 

And my eyes are dim and wet. 

I am alone, my Adeline, 

In the little study room, 

Where we have sat so often 
Amid thd twilight gloom— 

Thy clasp seems warm upon my hand, 

I almost feel thy breath 
As it was wont to warm the lips 
That now are sealed in death. 

The past comes o’er me, Adeline, 

Like shadows o’er the sky, 

I feel the pure and tender love 
That brooded in thine eye; 

And here, within my silent room, 

I seem to hear thy tread, 

And feel thy kind hand trembling 
Upon my fevered head. 

And I am thinking, Adeline, 

Of that holy Sabbath time 
When our children stood together 
Before the altar shrine; 

When on their foreheads softly fell 
The pure baptismal rain, 

And the rich light lay around us 
In many a gorgeous stain. 

I ’ve not forgotten, Adeline, 

The promise often given, 

That I would love those little ones 
When thou wer’t called to heaven ! 

We pledged the solemn promise, 

With many a sigh and tear. 

Dost thou think of it in Paradise 
While I am weeping here? 

Oh, I am thinking, Adeline, 

Of the pathway thou hast trod 
Through the dim and silent valley 
Which leadeth up to God. 

I am praying that my soul may be 
As calm and stTong as thine 
When it passes through that darksome way, 
To God’s eternal shrine! 


• The wife of H. Hastings Weld, Esq., who died 
in October, 1849. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

The fashion plate, this month, is really a gem—as 
we think every one will admit who sees it. “ Les 
Modes Parisiennes ” is the very best magazine of 
fashion in Paris: onr plate is from that superb work. 

The gentleman wears a black cassimere dress coat 
and pantaloons: a white vest: a plain black silk cravat: 
white gloves; and dancing pumps. The lady wears a 
white tarlatane, & double jupe: adorned with blue rib¬ 
bons down the front and on the sleeves. The corsage 
is low: the hair puffed, and ornamented with a white 
wreath. 

Bonnets. —The favorite material is satin and velvet: 
the satin being of lighter colors than the velvet. A 
very pretty bonnet is made of pink satin, having a 
broad fall of blonde falling back upon the front, and 
attached on each side with roses, forming upon the 
top of the bavolet a small wreath. Another bonnet, 
called d la Clarisse , is made of myrtle green satin 
lined with a violet velvet: and upon the front of the 
brim are placed four ribbons, two of which are com¬ 
posed of violet velvet, and two 6f green satin inter¬ 
mixed in a rectangular form, and having a very novel 
effect. The flowers are very nearly the same color as 
the bonnets, dark shaded feathers being adopted for 
afternoon dress, and velvet and satin ribbons for neg¬ 
liges trimmed in the following way: on one side is a 
simple Ticeud of very broad satin ribbon, and on the 
other one in velvet. Capotes of satin are decorated 
with velvet; the garniture and material being of the 
same color. 

Combs. —Ornamented combs have been revived in 
Paris: the most elegant are decorated with diamonds, 
cameos, &c. &c. 

Coiffures. —An elegant small kind of scarf, in 
shaded open-worked silk, ornamented with long tas¬ 
sels, has lately appeared destined for the forming of a 
pretty style of winter head-dress; they are twisted 
round the head, and have a very graceful effect. 

Robes de Chambre are at this season of the year 
in greater request than at any other, and are without 
number, being made for all hours, to suit all tastes, 
both as regards health or imagination; from the white 
flannel, encircled with a plaiting of pink or blue ribbon 
all around, just like those in white cashemire lined 
with blue satin, or those in levantine of a pearl grey 
doubles with pink florence, and encircled with a broad, 
plain galon. Several extremely pretty ones are now 
made of myrtle green cachemire, and trimmed with 
revers or facings of emerald green velvet, lined with 
white moire; the sleeves of these robes de chambre 
are very various, some being made to open up the 
side, and fastened with a double row of buttons, 
leaving sufficient space to allow of the under-sleeve 
showing, whilst others are made quite straight d revers , 
and others a la religieuse . 

Toilettes de Ville. —Those most in vogue in 
Paris are made in the pelisse form, and of a charm¬ 
ing French blue material, having broad facings of 
the dentelle velours in the same color, forming points, 
each extremity being fastened and finished by a bouton 
Marquisi in passementerie , and encircled with a steel 


rim; the eorsage being made high, and in the amazo- 
nian form, with elbow sleeves a deux coutures , orna¬ 
mented with facings d la Louis XV., similar to those 
on the skirt. Several very elegant ones have also 
appeared of a form perfectly simple and plain, and 
made of violet colored poplin (which is now in great 
favor) divided by squares marked out with a small 
silver thread. Pelisses of Pekin silk, which are now 
so much worn, are almost universally decorated with 
steel buttons, of which there are a great variety; some 
being formed square, others oval, whilst the greater 
number are made perfectly round, and as finely worked 
as the Marcos sties. We have also remarked that small 
steel buckles are being introduced and placed so as to 
divide two coques of ribbon velvet. 

Queen Victoria’s Winter Costume. —Our fair 
readers will be pleased to know the winter dress of 
Queen Victoria. It is of green satin, the body nearly 
high, and fitting tight to the figure; the waist long and 
pointed; the sleeves are plain, deep cuffs of rich Horn- 
ton lace being worn with them; the skirt is perfectly 
plain, but immensely full and very long. Black satin 
cloak, the fullness set into a gusset or plain piece; a 
deep fall of satin, the edge indented or scolloped, and 
trimmed with a narrow, but rich fancy silk trimming, 
is placed at the bottom of the gusset at the back, and 
terminates at the front of the shoulder; a collar trim¬ 
med to correspond, falls over and covers the gusset; 
the cloak is lined throughout with pink satin quilted; 
it is simply hemmed at the bottom; the fronts are 
finished by a piece on bieds , turned back, the edge 
indented and trimmed to correspond with the frills; 
large open sleeves, lined and frilled, add to the ease 
and elegance of this splendid carriage costume. Bon¬ 
net of pink satin, the shape open, and falling low at 
the ears; the trimming is composed of pale roses, 
without foliage, those of the interior to correspond. 
A magnificent Houiton veil is thrown over the front of 
the bonnet. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

We give, as appropriate to the season, some instrue 
tions in knitting, netting, &c. A winter’s evening, by 
the fireside at home, cannot be better occupied than in 
some little piece of fancy work. We intend to keep 
up a very spirited “Home Department.” 

Diamond Kkitting for a Quilt Border. —Cast 
on fifty-seven stitches, ten on each side are for the 
border, and are always plain knitting. Knit the border, 
knit one stitch, bring the cotton forward, slip one, knit 
one stitch, bring the cotton forward, slip one, knit one, 
and pull the slipped stitch over it, knit seven, knit two 
taken together, bring the cotton forward, and repeat 
from the border: your number of stitches should always 
be the same. Back row, knit the border stitches, and 
rib the rest; every back row is the same. Knit to 
where you decreased last, bring the cotton forward, 
slip one stitch, knit one, and pull the slipped stitch 
over it, knit five stitches, decrease by taking two 
stitches in one, bring the cotton forward, knit three, 
repeat the last twelve stitches to the border. Baek 
row. You are to continue increasing and decreasing 
in the same manner until you have only three stitches 
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between the increases, then decrease at the sides of 
the diamond, which yon have made by increasing, and 
increase on each side before and after the decrease. 
You will now have enough of the pattern done to see 
how to proceed. 

Observe, that when you have only three stitches at 
the top of the diamond, yon have been decreasing, and 
the back row is done yon begin to decrease the other 
diamond. Also, that after the first diamond is done, 
your greatest number of plain stitches between the de¬ 
crease will be five. 

Brioche on Moorish Cushion.— Choose any num¬ 
ber of colored wools, or if preferred, two that contrast 
well. Two needles No. 12. Cast on sixty stitches, 
bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one (by this 
you increase by a loop stitch,) bring the wool forward, 
slip a stitch, knit one; repeat these stitches to the end 
of the row. Second row: bring the wood forward, slip 
a stitch, knit the loop made last row with the next 
stitch, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit the 
loop and stitch together; repeat these stitches to the 
end of the row. Knit six more rows in the same man¬ 
ner, the stitch is the same throughout. Fasten on the 
second color, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit 
one, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one. 
Now instead of continuing the row, turn back. Bring 
the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one, bring the wool 
forward, slip a stitch, knit one, bring the wool forward, 
slip a stitch, knit one. Continue to increase the num¬ 
ber you slip and knit by four every time, until all the 
sixty have been knitted. Knit eight rows of the first 
color, and proceed as before. Twelve of these divi¬ 
sions will make the cushion large enough. The fol¬ 
lowing succession of colors with dark stripes between, 
is very pretty; green, lilac, yellow, blue, white, and 
scarlet. 

Sew it up at the side. Net a fringe with double 
coarse lambs’-wool to the narrow part, and run in a 
string to tie it lightly together under the fringe. Make 
a round cushion, and cover it with the knitting. 

Iw two colors : for a Table Cover or Shawl.— 
Cast on twenty-eight stitches with the first color. Knit 
two stitches with the second color, knit two stitches 
with the first color, two with the second, two with the 
first, and continue the same to the end of die row, 
which will be two stitches of the first color. Begin 
tbs next row by knitting two stitches of the first color, 
pass the thread forward, place it under the thumb of 
the left band, pass the second color back and knit two 
stitches, continue the same to the end of the row, and 
then begin again at the second row, only observing to 
ksit the secood color over the first and the first over 
the second. After two more rows, reverse the colors 


j 
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LbGCINGS—TWO IVORY NEEDLES AND RATHER FINE 

Lambs’-wool aee required. —Cast on forty-four 
stitches, knit seven rows, then knit two inches, knit¬ 
ting and ribbing two stitches alternately; knit eight 
rows, continue knitting and increase at the beginning 
and ending of every fourth row; when yon have sixty 
stitches knit four rows, then decrease in the same pro¬ 
portion as yon increased, until yon have bnt fifty-two 
stkahes; knit six rows, and finish to match the top. 
Sew them up. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Missionary Memorial, lvol. New York: E. 
Walker. Pkilada: Carey Hart. —Here is something 
beautiful as it is unique among the annuals. The 
frontispiece is one of the most superb embellishments 
we have ever seen. It has all the gorgeous richness 
of the emblazonry, which we find among the old 
Catholic devotional books, for which almost their 
weight in gold has been given by the curious in such 
matters. We do not well understand by what new 
process of art this splendid result is produced, but 
this one picture is well worth twenty of those usually 
found in annuals. The literary contents are also 
somewhat at variance with the usual run of crimson 
and gold volumes which load our tables at the holi¬ 
days. Its pages are enriched with well digested, solid 
and excellent articles from our best writers, and it is a 
work which the thinking man and the Christian may 
take up with benefit to himself, while his wife and 
daughters will find it no less interesting and orna¬ 
mental, for being sensible, and full of such thought as 
genius puts forth in its most serious hours. 

Leaflets of Memory: an Annual for 1846. Edited 
by Reynell Coates , M. D. Philada: E. H. Bulter 
Co. —This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the An¬ 
nuals. It contains twelve illustrations, four of which 
are in the illuminated style. The literary contents are 
from the pens of various distinguished authors. The 
editor, Dr. Coates, contributes several articles of a 
very high order of merit: we may instance “Eighteen 
to-Morrdw,” and “ The Rich and the Poor” as among 
the best. The steel engravings in this annual are exe¬ 
cuted by the first artists: of these plates, “ The Funeral 
of Napoleon,” “If I Were Rich,” and “The Sultana” 
are very good. The paper, type, and binding of this 
annual are quite superior. The illuminated illus¬ 
trations give the “Leaflets of Memory,” a novelty, 
and—to our fancy—an intrinsic value, superior to that 
of the other annuals. The taste for the gorgeous style 
of the MSS. of the feudal ages is reviving, and already 
several superbly illuminated works have been issued 
in England. An enterprize of a similar character 
wo a Id be popular here, or we mistake the signs of the 
times. 

Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
Illustrations by D. Huntington. 1 vol. Philada: 
Carey <$• Hart, 1846.—This is a large octavo volume, 
elegantly printed and illustrated with taste. Indeed 
we have never seen finer paper, or more beautiful 
typography even in an English book. The engravings 
are very meritorious. They are eleven in number and 
executed by Cheney, Humphreys and Dougal. Per¬ 
haps th^ best is the head of Longfellow, in which 
Cheney has even surpassed himself; but “Preciosa,” 
the Vignette, “ Maidenhood,” and the “ April Eve” are 
also of very high merit. The worst of these illustra¬ 
tions, however, is better than the best of other illus¬ 
trated works. The volume, we believe, is the first 
complete collection of Longfellow’s poems: it em¬ 
braces his earlier effusions, as well as his translations, 
and his later fugitive pieces. Of these “ The Occul- 
tation of Orion,” “Carillon,” and “Summer Rain” 
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are the best. No annual for 1846 will compare with 
this work in either beauty or utility. We have only 
to regret that the binding is so fragile. 

The Lowell Wreath. Edited by the Rev. S. D. 
Bur chard. 1 vol. S. Andros if Son: Hartford , 

1845. —Here is another of the golden, sacred annuals, 
filled with everything beautiful in art or excellent in 
literature which the heart or mind can desire. All the 
plates are above mediocrity, some of them, the fron¬ 
tispiece in particular, are exceedingly beautiful. The 
editor, S. D. Btirchard, has been, if we mistake not, 
for some years pastor of one of the largest Presbyte¬ 
rian congregations in New York, where his reputation 
has been established by the liberal and pure religious 
tone of his sermons, and perhaps quite as much from 
their literary excellence. His story of “The De¬ 
serted,” in this annual, is a beautiful and touching pro¬ 
duction; while the poetry and essays from his pen 
partake of the high toned, moral sentiment which has 
made him so popular in the pulpit. Among his con¬ 
tributors are Mrs. Sigourney, Fanny Forrester, Mrs. 
Embury, and all our leading writers. 

Dr. Durbin's Observations in the East. 2 vols. 
New Tori: Harper if Brothers, 1845.—Among all 
the travellers who have used up the earth north, south, 
east and west, the author of these two volumes is our 
favorite, not even excepting Mr. Stephens. There is 
something straight forward, frank and honest in his 
observations; and a degree of judgment and good taste 
exhibited in the selection of such objects, and such 
only as he deems worthy of comment or description, 
which we seldom find in works of this kind. Perhaps 
of the two books we prefer this to his “Observations 
in Europe,” though we found more pleasure in the 
reading of those two volumes than usually falls to our 
lot. The Harpers have got up these volumes with 
their usual excellence. They are full of fine steel 
engravings worthy of the best annuals. The print is 
clear and of good size, and several valuable maps 
enrich the work, besides plenty of fine wood cujs. 

Trifles in Verse: a collection of Fugitive Poems. 
By Leicis J. Cist. 1 vol. Cincinnati: Robinson if 
Jones , 1845.—We announced the publication of this 
volume in our last number. A careful examination of 
the contents enables us to repeat, more advisedly, our 
opinion then expressed of the high merits of the poetry. 
The great West has reason to be proud of Mr. Cist. 
Several of the poems in this volume—such as “The 
Beaten Path,” “A Mother’s Love,” “Olden Memo¬ 
ries,” “Love of Country,” and others we might men¬ 
tion—are of unusual merit. In humorous verses Mr. 
Cist is quite successful. “Love at Auction,” and 
“Bachelor Philosophy” are excellent. The volume 
is prettily, but badly bound. Our copy fell to pieces 
while were we reading it. 

The Diadem for 1846. A present for all seasons. 
With Ten Engravings. Philada: Carey if Hart, 

1846. —We alluded briefly to this annual in our last 
number. There are many fine engravings in it: the 
title-page after a drawing by Leutze, and the portrait 
of Mr. Carey will be considered the most valuable. 
Next to these we rank “The Heart’s Misgivings,” 
“ The Momentous Question,” and “ The Page.” None 


of the pictures are illustrated by either prose or poetry: 
a German custom, as yet new to us, which the editor 
approves. There are several excellent translations, 
and some meritorious original poems among the con¬ 
tributions. All the engravings in the “Diadem” are 

> mezzotints by Sartain, so that in embellishments it is 
| superior to most of its rivals. 

> The Snow-Flake: a gift for Innocence and Beauty. 
| Edited by T. S. Arthur . For 1846. Philada: E. 

| Ferret if Co. —This is an annual in the general style of 
| “ The Gift.” The embellishments are ten in number, 
| and are all well executed steel engravings:—of these 
| “The Lady Helen,” “Edith Bellenden,” and “The 

Gleaner” are the best. The contributions are all ori¬ 
ginal, and from the best American writers. “ My old 
Playmate,” by Fanny Forester, “The Memory of the 
Past,” by George P. Morris, “The Death of a Child,” 
by T. S. Arthur, and “Donna Anna,” by Mrs. E. F. 
Ellet have especially pleased ns. The binding of this 
volume is very beautiful, and more durable than is 
usually the case with annuals. 

The Songs and Ballads of George P. Morris. 
First Complete Edition. 1 vol. New York: Paine 
if Burgess^ 1846. This is an elegant miniature edi¬ 
tion of the poems of Gen. Morris, than whom no man 
has done more for the lyrical poetry of America. His 
■ words, wedded to Horn’s music, “like swan and 
!; shadow,” have penetrated to remotest hamlets as well 
as to city soirees. “By the Lake where Drooped the 
| Willow,” “Woodman Spare that Tree,” and “West- 
j ward Ho!” have thrilled the hearts of thousands, and 
} will thrill other hearts for many a long year to come. 
| We rejoice to see so beautiful an edition of these 
| national songs—what more appropriate than they for 
\ a Christmas Gift! 

I Artist, Merchant and Statesman. By C. Edward 
\ Lester. Vol. 1. New York: Paine ($• Burgess .— 
\ A portion of this volume is filled with the “Conver- 
\ sations of Powers,” the well known American sculptor 
\ —and very agreeable gossip are these conversations. 
| The remainder of the book is occupied with an article 
| on the Consular System of the United States. 

| Trippings in Author Land. By Fanny Forester. 

> 1 vol. New York: Paine if Burgess. —We gladly 
\ welcome this volume of pleasant fiction. 

5 Prairiedom: Rambles and Scrambles in Texas and 
j New Estramadura. By a Southron. 1 vol. New 
| York: Paine if Burgess. —A well written book. 


The Present Number. —The present number is the 
costliest and best we have ever published. We pro¬ 
mised this, and also that it should be the most beauti¬ 
ful : each promise we think we have fulfilled. Each 
of the engravings is a gem, together they are unrivalled. 
The fashion plate is praised everywhere. Our title- 
page is pronounced, by all who have seen it, the most 
gorgeous affair ever published in America. No maga¬ 
zine ever issued an embellishment half so costly. It 
is the work of Messrs. Wagner & McGuig&n, 100 
Chcsnut St., Philada., and will not soon, we predict, 
be equalled, much less surpassed, either in design or 
execution. 
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THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 

BY CAROLINE P. ORNE. 

There were probably few places, in those days 
■when factories were unknown in the land, that 
exhibited a scene of greater industry combined 
with comfort, than the kitchen of a New England 
farmer, on a frosty autumn evening, when the 
warmth of a clear, blazing fire is as grateful as 
it is cheering. 

The farm-houses, in New England, as many a 
well preserved mansion will testify, were gene¬ 
rally t\tfo stories high and seldom painted, though 
occasionally a bright red house, with its white 
comer boards and window-frames, might be seen 
gaily gleaming through the trees composing the 
thrifty orchard. The barn instead of being placed 
in convenient contiguity to the house, was with 
few” exceptions if the premises permitted, built 
opposite, thus gratifying the pride of the pro¬ 
prietor by proclaiming to the traveller that he 
owned land on either side of the road. 

It was a cold evening, the first of November, 
that in the large, commodious kitchen of one of 
these farm-houses a family was assembled by 
the name of Winslow. At one corner of the 
huge fire-place, in which blazed and sparkled a 
quantity of maple logs sufficient to feed one of 
our modern, economical fires for a week, sat 
Mr. Winslow, a rather handsome, though stern 
looking man of fifty. A small deal table was 
beside him, on which he rested a large volume 
of Doddridge’s sermons, that he was engaged in 
reading. 

At the opposite corner sat Mrs. Winslow, a 
comely matron, seven or eight years younger 
than her husband, busily employed in carding 
rolls from the snowy fleece of a lamb that filled 
a basket by her side. A spinning-wheel stood 
near with its head turned toward the fire, which 
Rebecca, their eldest daughter, was briskly turn¬ 
ing, stepping backward and forward with a light, 
bounding step as she alternately drew out the 
thread and wound it upon the spindle. There 
was, indeed, something in her whole appearance 
Vol. IX.— 4 


that denoted the cheerful, light-hearted maiden. 
The small hand and snowy arm, bare to the elbow, 
proved by the sprightly and decided manner in 
which she turned the wheel, that they were not 
deficient in strength. Still more brightly in her 
face appeared this sunshine of the heart. Her 
deep blue eyes looked as if they had never been 
dimmed with tears, as now and then she gave a 
glance at tlie different members of the* family 
grouped round the fire, and when they were cast 
down upon her work their long and jetty fringes 
rested on cheeks of the purest and richest bloom. 

Farther from the fire, though near enough to 
receive the benefit of its warmth and light, sat 
Daniel Winslow, the eldest son, selecting from 
a number of baskets, filled high with apples, 
among which the sober russet and crimson 
gilly-flower were conspicuous, the largest and 
fairest, some of which were intended for the 
market, others for the use of the family during 
the coming winter. Daniel presented a striking 
contrast to his sister Rebecca, being tall, awk¬ 
ward and bashful, as many young men are at 
twenty-one. Miss Priscilla Winslow, a maiden 
sister of Mr. Winslow, sat on the opposite side 
of the little deal table, most indefatigably knitting 
a blue and white striped mitten, intended for the 
Sunday wear of her nephew. Any person might 
have known by the manner she sat in her chair, 
and a certain prim way she had of closing her 
mouth, that Mrs. Winslow did not deviate from 
the truth when she said, that “sister Priscilla 
was rather set in her ways.” As Rebecca, after 
reeling the last skein on the clock-reel, was put¬ 
ting aside her wheel preparatory to taking her 
seat at the fire-side, a short cough and some 
other premonitory symptoms from her father, 
made the family aware that he was preparing to 
say something which he deemed of more than 
common importance. 

“ Rebecca,” said he, after his daughter had 
seated herself, “you are now eighteen, and our 
neighbor, Abraham Brown, having of late been 
looking around for a wife, has cast a favorable 
eye on you. As he is a man of substance and 
has no bad habits, he would make you a good 
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husband. I should be glad if you would give him 
a favorable hearing if he should call in the course 
of the week, and speak to you on the subject of 
matrimony.” 

During this speech Mrs. Winslow seemed to 
sit very uneasily in her chair, and a more than 
usual solemnity stole over the features of aunt 
Priscilla, who looked intently into the Are, while 
Daniel’s attempts to catch the eye of his sister 
that he might give her a sly wink, were frus¬ 
trated by the apparently undivided attention she 
bestowed on the tape strings of her blue and 
white linen apron, the ends of which she seemed 
determined on picking into a fringe. Her father 
having waited what he considered a reasonable 
length of time for her to give her assent, enquired 
in a more direct manner if she thought she should 
be disposed to give neighbor Brown a favorable 
reception. 

“I cannot imagine what made him think of 
me,” said Rebecca, when she found herself 
obliged to speak. “ Aunt Priscilla, who is near 
his own age, would be much more suitable for 
him.” 

Aunt Priscilla’s face turned the color of scar¬ 
let, and she plied her knitting-needles with re¬ 
doubled vigor, but she did not attempt to express 
her indignation by words. 

“ Rebecca,” said her father, assuming a much 
sterner manner than before, “ the subject is not 
one to be trifled with, and it is moreover un¬ 
seemly for one of your age to allude to an 
elderly person like your aunt, in so light a 
manner.” 

“ She is more than a year younger than neigh¬ 
bor Brown,” replied Rebecca. 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Winslow, with in¬ 
creased anger, “has given you your own way 
too much, but remember that I, when I say the 
word, am to be obeyed, and if neighbor Brown 
comes here in the course of the week, I shall 
expect you to treat him with proper attention 
and respect,” 

Rebecca did not venture to make any reply, 
and in a minute afterward a rap was heard at 
the outer door. 

“Walk in,” said Mr. Winslow, in a stentorian 
voice, for in those primitive times no one thought 
of rising to open the door for a visitor. The 
person proved to be a fellow-townsman, who 
was returning from a town about thirty miles 
distant, which was the place where Mr. Win¬ 
slow’s elder brother resided. The brother was 
a clergyman, and had graduated at Harvard 
University, both of which circumstances caused 
him to be looked upon with great respect by his 
relatives, especially by aunt Priscilla. The man 
had called for the purpose of leaving a letter for 


Rebecca from her cousin, Matilda Winslow, for 
as there was no post-office in the place, the 
cousins were obliged to depend wholly on such 
casual opportunities as presented themselves for 
keeping up a correspondence. The contents of 
the present letter were very brief, it having been 
written merely to say that she and her brother 
Henry intended to spend Thanksgiving with 
them. 

Henry had never visited his uncle Winslow’s 
family but once since Rebecca’s remembrance, 
and then she was only ten years old. Since 
then he had been through college, and had 
already commenced practice as a physician, 
with a good prospect of success, within a few 
miles of Boston. 

“ I wish they could have let us known before,” 
said aunt Priscilla, “for I am afraid that I shall 
not have time to get my new taffeta gown made 
up so soon as that, and brother Daniel’s family, 
I ’ll warrant, are not used to seeing women of 
my age wear chintz on Thanksgiving days.” 

“ Oh, yes, there will be plenty of time,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, “for Thanksgiving don’t come 
till a week from next Thursday. What I am 
most afraid of is, that we shall not be able to 
obtain any nice spices and plums for the pud¬ 
dings and mince pies.” 

“ I am glad we have got the best patch-work 
quilt done, and the large huckaback table-cloth 
whitened so nice,” said Rebecca, “and Daniel, 
the first thing you do to-morrow, must bo to 
mend the arm of the great chair—and there is 
the cushion I am flowering for it must be done 
if I set up every night till twelve o’clock.” 

“ I don’t see any need of your worrying your¬ 
selves for the sake of a boy and girl,” said Mr. 
Winslow. “ Now if brother Daniel, the minister, 
was coming with his wife, it would be quite an¬ 
other thing.” 

“But Henry has been to college and has got 
his degree, and is now a doctor near Boston,” 
said aunt Priscilla—“and Matilda has, I war¬ 
rant you, been to Boston over and over again 
with brother Daniel, for he often exchanges with 
some of the Boston ministers.” 

“What of that?” said Mr. Winslow, “people 
in Boston don’t fare any better than we country 
folks do.” 

“ But they are more genteel,” said aunt Pris¬ 
cilla, “ and speaking of gentility, I wish Rebecca 
that you would be a little more exact in your 
carriage when in the presence of those who have 
been brought up genteelly. It makes no differ¬ 
ence who is here, but you always sit in your 
chair just as if no person saw you. Now if 
you would only look at me, you might take a 
pattern. And then at the table, you eat with 
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such a good appetite that your cousins will be 
quite astonished.” 

“ As for that,” said Mrs. Winslow,“ I cannot 
say that I blame Rebecca for acting natural. I 
like to act natural myself, and I think she ap¬ 
pears quite as well as if she was more set in her 
ways.” 

“ I guess I must have something done, as well 
as for aunt Priscilla to have her new taffeta gown 
made,” said Daniel, who had been waiting a long 
time for an opportunity to speak. 

“ What do you want done ?” stud aunt Pris¬ 
cilla. 

“ Why, I should think I wanted my new full- 
cloth coat made. I guess my old one would 
look odd and rusty by the side of cousin Henry’s 
broadcloth.” 

“Well, the coat must be made, that is cer¬ 
tain,” replied his mother, “and you must go 
over to Mr. Ward’s in the morning and try and 
get Dolly to come and make it for you.” 

It was twelve o’clock that night before Re¬ 
becca was able to compose herself to sleep. 
She thought of neighbor Brown, who was a 
bachelor of forty-five, and then of her cousin 
Henry, who was twenty years younger, and 
who was, when she last saw him, a handsome 
boy of sixteen. Then came some anxious 
thoughts about the spare chamber, and she 
could not help wishing that the floor was car¬ 
peted in the room in place of being sanded, 
and that instead of the little birch bureau they 
had a mahogany one. 

Daniel, whose thoughts ran mostly on having 
the new full-cloth coat made, had the horse 
Whitefoot not only saddled but pillioned so early 
in the morning that he reached the residence of 
Miss Dolly Ward a little before sunrise. 

“ It was a very hurried time,” she said, “ being 
so near Thanksgiving, when almost everybody 
calculated to have something new made, and 
she did not think that there was another place in 
the world she would consent to go besides Mr. 
Winslow’s, except where she had already pro¬ 
mised.” 

She was soon ready, and Daniel plaoing him¬ 
self in the saddle, and assisting her to seat her¬ 
self on the pillion behind him, with the reins in 
one hand, Miss Ward’s goose and shears tied up 
in a handkerchief in the other, and her press- 
board under his arm, turned Whitefoot’s head 
toward home, and touched his sides with his 
spurs. When they arrived Miss Ward was con¬ 
ducted into the “ spare room,” where a brisk fire 
was burning, before which was a large table, on 
which lay a roll of full-cloth somewhere between 
a brown and a claret color, a piece of brown 
holland, and a dozen and a half of large, bright 


buttons. On a side-table was a roll of black 
taffeta, carefully covered with a large copprice 
color and white handkerchief. This belonged 
to aunt Priscilla, who, though she professed to 
be well skilled in the mysteries of gown-making, 
thought as Miss Ward was a real mantua-maker 
as well as tailoress, that it would be no harm to 
ask her advice, even if she did not follow it. 

“ I shall have time to measure you for your 
coat before breakfast,” said Miss Ward to Daniel, 
who entered the room to replenish the fire. 

Daniel, therefore, took his place in the middle 
of the floor and stood perfectly upright, while 
Miss Ward took from her pocket a strip of 
brown paper several yards in length, which she 
carefully unrolled. Daniel looked exceedingly 
solemn while submitting to the process of being 
measured with the strip of brown paper, on the 
edges of which Miss Ward cut notches to desig¬ 
nate the length of the waist, skirts and sleeves. 

“I suppose,” said Miss Ward, when she had 
completed the measurement, “that I mustn’t 
make the sleeves so long but that they will show 
the handsome new sleeve-buttons Sally Pilsbury 
told me you wore in your wristbands last Sun¬ 
day.” 

“ I cannot think how Sally Pilsbury come to 
mind ’em,” said Daniel, while his cheeks and 
even his ears tinged with the deep blush which 
Miss Ward’s remark occasioned. 

“It would be a hard matter for you to wear 
anything that she didn’t mind,” replied Miss 
Ward, “and for my part I should think that you 
would be proud of her notice, for there is n’t a 
prettier nor a smarter girl goes into the meeting¬ 
house.” 

Rebecca now appeared at the door to tell them 
breakfast was ready, which, out of compliment 
to the tailoress, was, perhaps, of a somewhat 
better quality than usual, and consisted of tea, 
drop-cakes made light with eggs instead of sale- 
ratus, brown bread toast swimming in melted 
butter mixed with cream, pancakes and broiled 
chicken. 

“Don’t stop to wash the dishes, Rebecca,” 
said her mother, when they rose from the table. 
“ I must do all the housework myself to-day, and 
let you help Dolly sew.” 

“ I shall want to try one of your coat sleeves 
on before dinner,” said Miss Ward to Daniel— 
“ shall you be to work near the house ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied, “ I shall be to the bam 
threshing grain, and will come in any time when 
you want me.” 

By evening aunt Priscilla’s roll of black taffeta 
had assumed a shape which she said, “ looked 
quite growish;” and Daniel’s coat, though, the 
first time he tried it on, it hung rather loosely 
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below the shoulders, after the seams were “ taken 
in” a few inches, was agreed by all present, to 
set like a glove. 

It was after tea, and all who knew how to use 
a needle were busily employed, when Daniel’s 
voice was heard in the kitchen saying, “how do 
you do Mr. Brown? Won’t you walk into the 
fore-room ? Father and all the women folks are 
in there this evening.” 

“I don’t care if I do,” replied Mt. Brown, 
“but I guess I will take my great coat off first. 
Here, Daniel, just give a pull at the sleeve, for 
it is so tight—confound the fashion I say—that 
I cannot, for the life of me, get it off alone.” 

There was some bustle as Mr. Brown entered 
the parlor, little John, Jane and Hannah, who 
had been permitted to sit up later than usual to 
see Miss Ward sew, being much against their 
wills sent into the kitchen to make room for him 
and Daniel, while Miss Ward with the most 
Winning smile possible, rose and made a very 
low curtesy. There was something in Mr. 
Brown’s presence, which, to her, was evidently 
very inspiring by the increased nimbleness with 
which she set her stitches, and the sprightly 
manner in which she drew out her thread. 
Rebecca bent her eyes on her work, never once 
looking up after his entrance. After a while 
he ventured to steal a look at her out of the 
corner of his eye, and then with more boldness 
looked toward Miss Ward, whose appearance, 
by some means, struck him as it never had done 
before. He adtnired the nimbleness with which 
sho used her needle, as well as the dexterous 
manner in which sho handled her goose. “It 
would certainly,” he thought, “be very con¬ 
venient to have a wife that could not only cook 
his meals but make his clothes. At any rate as 
there was no chance to speak to Rebecca in pri¬ 
vate, he could take time and reflect upon the 
matter.” Having come to this conclusion, he 
got the better of his embarrassment, and was 
able to discuss with Mr. Winslow on the best 
manner of raising crops, and other matters ap¬ 
pertaining to agriculture. Rebecca also came 
to the conclusion that nothing on earth could 
induce her to accept him for a husband. 

“I didn’t know before,” said she to her 
mother, the first time they were by themselves, 
"that he was so ill4ooktng and disagreeable.” 

It was the day before Thanksgiving, and 
everything was in readiness for the festival. 
Double rows of pies, embracing every variety, 
loaded the shelves of the store-room, among 
which a chicken-pie, large enough to have 
served as a meal for Robin Hood and his merry 
men, occupied a conspicuous place. 

After dinner, in spite of the remonstrances 


j of aunt Priscilla, Mrs. Winslow and Rebecca 
J dressed themselves in their gowns of green 
| pressed cloth instead of calico ones, a color 
which as both of them possessed that clear, rosy 
complexion which is the gift of health, was very 
becoming. Aunt Priscilla too, looked very well 
for a person who never moved a muscle, except 
by rule in her nicely preserved chintz, which 
was as gay as all the colors of the rainbow could 
make it. Fortunately for those who wished to 
visit their friends living at a distance, there had 
a few days before been a fine snow-storm, so 
that as soon as the sun began to grow low, 
every time there came a sound of sleigh-bells, 
the children ran to the windows to see if their 
cousins were coming. But every sleigh brought 
with it a disappointment, and as they watched 
the sun go out of sight behind the barn, they 
whispered among themselves that they would 
not come. 

The fire that had been kindled in the parlor 
soon after dinner, began to cast that ruddy glow 
upon the wainscot and ceiling that betokens the 
approach of night; and the tea-kettle, which had 
been hung over the kitchen fire preparatory for 
the evening meal, had commenced singing its mer¬ 
riest tone, when a gay, new fashioned sleigh and 
a fine, spirited horse dashed up to the door. The 
children obtained only a single peep at cousin 
Matilda’s hat and feathers, her nice satin cloak 
and muff of rich sable, as her brother handed 
her from the sleigh, for aunt Priscilla told them 
that “ they must go into .the kitchen and not be 
in people’s way.” Henry, whom Rebecca had 
thought handsome at sixteen, was still hand¬ 
somer at twenty-five, and there was an ease and 
a grace in his manners that made him appear 
very different from the rustic beaux of her ac¬ 
quaintance. Matilda, though a very pretty girl, 
was not half as handsome as Rebecca, and in 
manners, though the latter might fail in some 
trifling points prescribed by etiquette, she was 
by no mean8 her superior. They were wel¬ 
comed with that unmistakeable cordiality that 
springs from the heart, and while Rebecca as¬ 
sisted Matilda to divest herself of her travelling 
attire; aunt Priscilla with a solemnity suited to 
the importance of the subject, enquired con¬ 
cerning the welfare of her brother Daniel and 
his wife. 

“Why our cousin Rebecca,” said Henry to 
his sister, when the family were absent from 
the room, “is the most bewitching little sylph 
I have ever seen. I remembered her as a 
pretty blue-eyed child with bright, curling hair, 
but did not think that she would ever be so 
beautiful.” 

“Take good care of your heart,” replied 
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Matilda, “ for I should be sorry to have our 
visit prove a source of unhappiness to you.” 

“ So should I—but I am so vain that I think 
if I should lose my heart, I may stand some 
slight chance of obtaining one in its place.” 

“ Why, don ’t you know that Rebecca is soon 
to be married to an old bachelor by the name of 
Brown ?” 

“ No—who told you ?” 

“ The man I sent my last letter to her by.” 

The re-entrance of some member of the family 
prevented them from saying more, at present, 
on the subject. 

Religious service, on the day of the annual 
festival, commenced an hour later than on Sun¬ 
day. As the hour approached, though there was 
quite a rustling of silks when Mrs. Winslow and 
Rebecca and her cousin entered the parlor; aunt 
Priscilla’s new taffeta gown, when she made her 
appearance five minutes later, out-rustled them 
all. Jane aiid Hannah felt very well pleased in 
their best calico gowns; and little John, who the 
day previous had been made happy with a new 
hat, and who sorely regretted that there was no 
chance of its being seen by half the people, as 
he could not wear it in the meeting-house, in¬ 
demnified himself as far as he was able by 
wearing it all the morning at home. Daniel, 
who was certain that he looked remarkably well 
in his new coat, and felt a great anxiety that 
Sally Pilsbury should see it, remarked that the 
weather had moderated so much that he should 
feel quite uncomfortable if he wore his overcoat. 

Thanksgiving dinner, in the room of being 
served as usual, at twelve o’clock, was gene¬ 
rally deferred till two or three, at which last 
hour the Winslows sat down to a large, round 
table loaded with a profusion of the choicest 
eatables, which afforded a substantial emblem of 
the plenty which had crowned the labors of the 
husbandman the year preceding. 

After dinner, as Rebecca and her two cousins 
sat chatting together, little John entered the 
room, and said to his sister, 

“ Guess where Mr. Abraham Brown went to 
keep Thanksgiving.” 

“ I don’t know, I am sure,” replied Rebecca, 
slightly blushing—“where did he go?” 

“ To Mr. Ward’s. He went in his sleigh and 
Dolly went with him.” 

“ Brown,” said Matilda, “is the name of the 
person whom I heard was going to marry a 
certain cousin of mine.” 

“ He came on purpose to see our Rebecca the 
other evening,” said John, “ Jane told me he did.” 

“Was little cousin John rightly informed?” 
said Henry, winding one of the curls which half 
veiled her blushing cheeks round his finger. 

4* 


“ Admitting that he was,” replied Rebecca, “ it 
seems that I have found a rival in Miss Ward, a 
circumstance that cannot give her more pleasure 
than it does me.” 

“And I know where Daniel is gone,” said 
John, finding that the information respecting 
Mr. Brown appeared to interest his cousins. 

“Why, I hope he has not had the impolite- 
; ness to go anywhere,” said Matilda, “when I 
have come so far to see him.” 

“ He has though,” said John, “ for I saw him 
turn into the lane that leads down to Sally Pils- 
bury’s.” 

Soon afterward John was called out of the 
room, and then Rebecca owned that her father 
had spoken to her seriously about receiving the 
attention of Mr. Brown, which, as she regarded 
him not only with indifference but aversion, had 
: made her very unhappy. 

About three weeks after Henry and his sister 
: returned home, Mr. Winslow received a letter 
from the former, the contents of which he con¬ 
sidered so important, that after the rest of the 
family had gone to bed, he thought proper to 
communicate them to his wife and sister, 
j “For my part,” said Mrs..Winslow, after 
J having listened very attentively, “I know of 

< nothing that would suit me better than for 
| Henry to marry Rebecca, for he appears to be 
\ a modest, sensible young man, and is in good 
i business.” 

| “Yes,” said aunt Priscilla,’ “ and he is college 

< learnt into the bargain.” 

i “Upon the whole,” said Mr. Winslow, “as 
j neighbor Brown has proved himself to be so 

< unstable—a thing very unbecoming in a man of 

< his years—I think I shall give Henry a favorable 
| answer.” 

I Before Mrs. Winslow retired to rest, she kap- 
| pened to want something in Rebecca’s bed-room. 
1 “You have nothing to fear, my daughter,” 
\ said she, bending over the pillow and kissing 
i her cheek—“your father will write to Henry 
| to-morrow and give his consent to your mar¬ 
riage.” 


LIFE. 

BY HARRIET SYMMBS. 
A ripple on a stream— 

A shadow from the sky— 

An idle evening’s dream— 

A tear— a smile—a sigh— 

Oh! such is life. 
A sea-shell’s passing roar— 

A sick man’s gasping breath— 
A sand upon the shore— 

A birth— and then a death— 

What else is life? 
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THE YOUNG WIFE. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 

“So Ellen Osgood has refused Mr. Living¬ 
ston !” said a pretty girl of sixteen to one of her 
acquaintance, during a morning call. “What 
can be the reason ?” 

“ I do not know unless it is his well known 
imperiousness of temper.” 

“ But what is that to a fortune such as his ? 

I am sure I should overlook a great many failings 
in a husband, who could give me the finest house 
and most splendid carriage in town.” 

“ But, my dear,” said her older friend, “ you 
forget that happiness cannot be purchased with 
gold. There are sad hearts in fine houses as 
well as in humble cottages. If there is not 
mutual love and esteem in the married state, no 
gay equipage can bring felicity or even afford 
content.” 

“La! you are so old fashioned in your notions, 
my dear Miss Thornton, but then sure you are 
older, and ought to know more than I do. Yet 
I am certain I should be happier if I was rich!” 

“You think so now, my dear, because having 
loving parents and affectionate friends, your heart 
has nothing further to ask for in that way; but 
let your friends be taken from you, let you be 
alone in the world with no one to cling to, and 
you will long for some one to love, more than 
now you long for riches. Affection is all in all 
to our sex: take care, my dear child, how you 
fling it away.” 

“ Well, I *m sure I never thought of these things J 
before; but you must be right. They say Ellen is i 
going to marry young Harry Monckton.” j 

“ I am glad to hear it. Harry is in a comforta- j 
ble business, and can give his wife a neat, though l 
it be a comparatively humble home. Then his l 
character is everything that a wife could wish; > 
his principles are excellent, and his heart in the ' 
right place. Altogether Ellen has made a happy 
ohoice.” 

“Yet still I should think she will sometimes 
regret her choice, when she sees the rich carriage 
of Mr. Livingston dash by her humble home.” 
“She will never think of it, my dear.” 

“Well, I suppose Caroline Willing,” said the 
youthful speaker, after a pause, “ will now be 
Mrs. Livingston. She has been trying to get 
him these two years, they say.” 

“Caroline is a different girl from Ellen, she 
has less heart and places her happiness chiefly 
in external show. Yet she never seems happy.” 
“ How she will triumph over Ellen!” 

“But with little cause, my love. Wait for two 
years and see the result.” 


Two years had passed away since this con¬ 
versation. Ellen, meantime had married, and 
removed to a neat cottage which her husband 
had rented on the outskirts of the village. The 
house was not large, but it was convenient, and 
everything within and around was in excellent 
taste. A pretty garden was attached to the cot¬ 
tage. This was a source of great pleasure to 
Ellen, for she was passionately fond of flowers; 
and every morning, while her husband was ab¬ 
sent at his business, she might be seen watering 
her plants, singing with a carol as light as that 
of the birds who warbled from the neighboring 
boughs. 

Caroline Willing had become Mrs. Livingston, 
and thus obtained the prize for which she had 
schemed and labored. Her house was the fine 
old mansion of the Livingstons, which had been 
remodled and newly furnished on her marriage. 
Her equipage was the most showy in the place: 
for the first time since the revolution liveries 
had been seen in the village. Her cabinet ware, 
her drawing-room curtains, and her magnificent 
| set of silver, were the talk of the town. But 
\ was she happy? If these things could have 
l bestowed felicity on any one, Caroline would 
| have been happy; but those who saw her faded 
• looks, or who heard her querulous complainings, 

\ shook their heads and sighed. 

| Mr. Livingston, it had now become notorious, 

| was a most dissipated man. Idleness, that curse 
! of the rich, had early led him into evil company, 
\ and as he had married without love, he now lived 
without restraint. To the tears of his wife he 
was indifferent, from her complaints he turned 
sarcastically away. It was said that he was 
not only ruining his own health, and destroying 
his wife’s comfort, but squandering his fortune. 

It was just two years after the conversation 
with which our story begins, when the two 
persons who had participated in that conversa¬ 
tion, called together on a morning visit at the 
mansion of the Livingstons. Everything was 
in confusion there. Servants were running to 
and fro, the carriages of two physicians were at 
j the door, and from the upper chambers came 
1 loud and successive shrieks as of some person 
\ in mortal agony. The ladies saw that their 
) visit was mat a propos. They soon learned the 
j cause of the confusion. Mr. Livingston, the 
| night before, had lost the remnant of his for¬ 
tune, in a gambling house where a large por¬ 
tion of it had already vanished: he had returned 
home, locked himself in his room, and blown 
out his brains with a pistol. Hi9 wife was in 
violent hysterics. 

With sad hearts the two friends turned away. 

; Passing up the shaded street, they came to the 
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outskirts of the Tillage and saw before them the 
neat cottage of Ellen. The garden gate was 
open, and partially visible from the street was 
an arbor in which they caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. Monckton. Her work-basket was on the 
ground at her feet, and a favorite little dog was 
skipping playfully around her. In her face was 
calm content and happiness. How different the 
contrast between the happy young wife and her 
rival, Mrs. Livingston! This reflection arose 
in the heart of each of the twro friends at the 
same time: their eyes met, and the younger one 
said, 

“ You were right when you told me to wait 
for two years! I see now that virtue and affec¬ 
tion afford more lasting happiness than wealth 
and fashion.” 

LINES. 

* 

BY*MARY L. LAWSON. 

Tuo’ trials and sorrows await us through life, 

How sweet is the thought that they are not in vain, 
And He who has sent them to chasten the heart 
Can soften our grief, and give balm to our pain— 
The soul after passing ’mid shadow and gloom, 

Like sunshine that breaks o’er the cloud mantled sky, 
Beams forth with a radiance more pure and more fair, 
From the storm and the darkness that’s lingering 
nigh. 

And countless the blessings adversity brings— 

And priceless the lessons it leaves in the breast, 

To those who forget not in prosperous hours 
The truths in the days of their sadness imprest— 

As gold from the furnace, their hearts have been 
cleansed 

From the -dross that has sullied its beautiful ray, 
And tho’ still in the world it may gather a stain, 

’T is so slight that a tear drop will wash it away. 

The God who has dealt us our bitterest woe 
Still measures the portion with kindness and love, 
And heals the crushed spirit with delicate care— 

Or gathers it home to the glories above; 

Then seek not ye sad ones, whose hearts are bowed 
low, 

In earth’s fleeting pleasures to find a relief, 

Tho’ seared by its breath, yet the wound will remain, 
For the heart must be pure e’er it conquer a grief. 


THE BRACELET. 

To thee fair Hester, gentle friend, 

A bracelet of my hair I send, 

A worthless gift perchance, but thou 
When pale and cold, this fading brow 
May ’st see it; and perchance ’twill stir 
Thy heart in memory of her 
Whose hands the frail memento wove; 
Whose heart was brightened by thy love. 

M. J. E. X. 


THE TEST OF LOVE. 

A STORY OF THE LAST WAR. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONQUEST AND SELF CON¬ 
QUEST,” &C. &C. 

CONCLUDED FROM PA<*E 11. , . 

As Mr. Sinclair approached the house in which 
Major Scott had found accommodations for him¬ 
self and his prisoner, he found himself no longer 
in darkness. More than one burning torch threw 
a lurid light upon the scene, while the men who 
held them, and perhaps as many as twenty taore 
stood clustering together, near the house against 
which some of them were engaged in elevating 
a ladder. In what service that ladder might 
have been last used Mr. Sinclair shuddered to 
think. Perfect stillness reigned in this party. 
Their few orders were given in whispers. 

Keeping cautiously in shadow and moving 
with stealthy steps, Mr. Sinclair passed them 
and reached the house. Even when there he 
had little hope of making Major Scott hear him 
without alarming them, and he could not doubt 
that they would do everything in their power 
to frustrate his object. But heaven favored his 
merciful design—he touched the door and found 
it ajar. All was dark as midnight within it, and 
he had scarcely taken a step when he stumbled 
against a man whose voice sounded fiercely 
even in the low whisper in which he ejaculated, 
“ d—n you! Do you want to wake the major ? 
Don ’t you see you ’re at his room door ?” 

“ I see now, but it was so dark at first,” whis¬ 
pered Mr. Sinclair in reply—adding with that 
quickness of perception and readiness of inven¬ 
tion which danger supplies to some minds—•“ I 
have come to watch him—you are wanted.” 

The man obeyed the intimation, and he had 
no sooner turned away than Mr. Sinclair laid 
his hand upon the latch of the door which had 
been indicated as Major Scott’s. It yielded to 
his touch, and with a quick but cautious move¬ 
ment he entered the room, and closed the door 
behind him. Cautious as he was, the soldier’s 
light sleep was broken, and he exclaimed hur¬ 
riedly, “ who’s there ?” 

Mr. Sinclair’s communication was made in 
a hasty whisper, and Major Scott only heard 
enough to know that his prisoner was in dangei^ 
Of Mr. Sinclair’s worst suspicions he did not 
even dream when starting to his feet, half dres¬ 
sed as he had thrown himself on the bed, he 
snatched his pistols from under his pillow, and 
exclaiming to Mr. Sinclair, “follow me, sir,” 
hurried to the scene of aotion, the room of 
Captain Devaux. Mr. Sinclair followed with 
rapid steps. 
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In one respect the conspirators had been K And you have preserved for me all except 
disappointed—they had not obtained the key my duties, for which I can now desire to live,” 
of Captain Devaux’s room, for being now a pri- answered Mr. Sinclair with emotion, then turning 
soner on parole, he was subjected to no con- to Major Scott, he added, “as soon as you con¬ 
finement. He had, however, locked the door sider it safe, you will, I hope, bring Captain 
of his room himself to guard against the incur- \ Devaux to visit us. In the meantime, Captain 
3i#L of curiosity rather than of hostility; but > Devaux, remember that the stranger and the 
the lock was none of the strongest—a single < prisoner are a clergyman’s especial care, and 
vigorous application of Major Scott’s foot to j suffer yourself to want nothing which I can do 
the door started the screws which held it, and a j for you. By the bye,” and he took Major Scott 
second burst it off and threw the entrance open < aside and whispered him. 

before him. As Mr. Sinclair glanced forward, < “Give yourself no concern about that, my 
“thank God!” burst from his lips to the no j dear sir,” said Major Scott in reply, “I will 
small surprise of Major Scott, who saw little j attend to it.” 

cause for gratitude in finding the object of his j He did attend to it, and Captain Devaux’s 

solicitude retreating, sword in hand, toward the drafts on his captor were promptly met, till he 

door, while several athletic men, their faces dark l was able to open a communication with the 
with hate, were already pressing dangerously \ British commander. 

upon him, and others were crowding in at the S In as quiet a manner as possible Major Scott 
opened window. The impetuous rush of his ! and Captain Devaux moved off from the hotel, 
friends freed Captain Devaux for a moment j and were met in the suburbs by their volunteer 
from his assailants, but they returned fiercely guard, while another party of the men whom he 
to the charge, too furious now to postpone their had thus saved from a great crime, attended Mr. 
revenge even to their deference for Major Scott. Sinclair to his home. As he entered the area 
Vain were Mr. Sinclair’s entreaties to be heard j of the smouldering ruins his eyes sought the 
till their advance was stayed by the sight of > object lately viewed with so much horror. He 
Major Scott’s fire-arms—weapons with which had scarcely glanced at it when one of his com- 
they had not furnished themselves, considering panions stepped up and disengaged a dark cloak 
them useless in an enterprise to whose complete j from the noose already prepared for its expected 
success silence was essential. Then first they victim—“I knew no one would steal it from the 
listened to him as he exclaimed, “this man is \ gallows,” said the man, and as he threw it over 
innocent, and if you shed his blood it will call j his shoulders, Mr. Sinclair smiled to think how 
to heaven for vengeance. I saw him myself 5 easily imagination had transformed that formless 
this day oppose himself to two of his own coun- > object into the fair proportions of a man. 

trymen to save a defenceless woman from in- l Nothing more was heard of Captain Devaux 

jury. That woman was my daughter—some of j for weeks—dreary weeks to many in Havre de 
you know her well—ah, Thompson I you may j Grace—melancholy weeks to the inmates of the 
well hang your head—would you slay the deli- j parsonage, who missed at every turn the familiar 
verer of her whose good nursing saved the life step and voice which had been life’s sweetest 
of your motherless child—Wilson, it was but j music to their hearts. At length Mr. Sinclair 
last week that she sat beside your dying mother > received a note from Major Scott, announcing 
and soothed and comforted her—but for this j his own approaching departure to the army on 
good and brave man she would now have been > our Northern frontier, and requesting permission 
with her in heaven.” • j for Captain Devaux and himself to call on Mr. 

It was only necessary to gain a hearing for \ and Miss Sinclair. Permission was given—the 
such words to produce an influence on the rash, l call was made, and those who had only met in 
but not cruel men whom Mr. Sinclair addressed, ! scenes of terror and dismay, amidst flushing 
and scarcely half an hour had passed since their ? looks and fierce words, now greeted each other 
entrance into the room when they offered their j with gentlest courtesy among sounds and sights 
hands in pledge of amity to him whose life they i of peace. The call was succeeded by a visit of 
had come to seek. As a proof of their sincerity \ some days, and this by one of weeks, till at last 
they advised Major Scott no longer to delay his \ it seemed to be understood that the parsonage 
departure from the town, and some of them \ was to be the home of Captain Devaux while 
volunteered to accompany him as a guard to his awaiting the exchange which Major Scott had 
country seat. promised to do all in his power to expedite. 

“You have saved my life,” said Captain! His society was at the present time peculiarly 
Devaux, as he shook hands with Mr. Sinclair pleasing to Mr. Sinclair, who was diverted from 
at parting. * his own sad thoughts by the varied intelligence 
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of the soldier and traveller in many lands. Mary 
Sinclair had been unable to meet her deliverer 
without a thrill of emotion which Communicated 
an air of timidity to her manner, whose usual 
characteristic was modest self-possession. Capt. 
Devaux, at thirty-five, had outlived the age of 
sudden and violent passion, but he had not out¬ 
lived that of deep feeling. A soldier from boy¬ 
hood, he had visited almost every clime, and 
been familiar with the beauties of almost every 
land, yet in this lovely and gentle girl, whom he 
had guarded from ill, and whom he now saw in 
all the pure and tender associations of her home, 
1 blessing and blessed, there was something which 
touched his heart more deeply than he liked to 
acknowledge even to himself. Again and again 
when he saw the soft, varying color that rose to 
her cheek at his sudden entrance, or heard the 
voice in which she was addressing another sink 
into a more subdued tone as she spoke to him, 
did he take his hat and wandered forth that he 
might still in solitude his bosom’s triumphant 
throb, and reason with himself on the folly of 
suffering his affections to be enthralled by one 
1 from whom, ere another day passed, he might 

: be separated by orders which would send him 

' thousands of miles away, and detain him, per¬ 
haps, for years. 

If I thought her feelings were really inte- 
1 rested,” he would say to himself at other times 
: -—“ but nonsense—how can I be such a coxcomb 

—all she can feel for me is gratitude.” 

This last sentiment was echoed by Mary Sin¬ 
clair, who, when self-convicted of unusual emo¬ 
tion in Capt. Devaux’s presence, ever repeated, 
<‘it is only gratitude.” 

One evening Mr. Sinclair retired after tea to 
his study, leaving his daughter and his guest 
together. He had not been gone long when a 
servant entered with the letters and papers just 
brought by the semi-weekly mail, which con¬ 
veyed to the inhabitants of Havre de Grace the 
important events then daily transpiring in dis¬ 
tant parts of the country. The only letter was a 
somewhat bulky one for Capt. Devaux. Mary 
received the papers and commenced reading 
them that she might leave her companion at 
liberty. Had she been looking at him she 
would have seen some surprise, and even a 
little annoyance in his countenance as his eyes 
rested on the seals of his despatch. He opened 
it, and the annoyance deepened. He read it 
more than once. Minutes passed in perfect 
silence, and Mary began to wonder what cor¬ 
respondent could so deeply interest him. A 
heavy sigh made her look up. His letter lay 
open on the table before him, but he had evi¬ 
dently long ceased to read, for his arm rested 


upon it, while his eyes were fixed with an 
expression at once intent and mournful on her. 
Mary thought only of him as she said, “ I hope 
you have no painful intelligence there, Captain 
Devaux.” 

“ I suppose I ought to consider it very joyful 
intelligence—I am no longer a prisoner—I have 
been exchanged, and”—he hesitated, lodfei 
away, then added rapidly—“I am ordereafm- 
mediately to join my regiment in Canada.” 

A quick drawing of the breath as if from sud- . 
den pain met his ear—his heart beat quickly, 
but he would not embarrass her by a glance. 
There was a slight rustling of her dress, and 
turning he saw that she had risen, and with one 
hand pressed upon the table for support, was 
advancing to the door. Falteringly, one—two 
—three steps were taken, and completely over¬ 
come, pale and ready to faint, she sank upon 
a sofa near her. He sprang forward, but she 
motioned him away, and covering her face with 
her hands, burst into tears—tears of shame as 
well as of sorrow. For an instant he stood irre¬ 
solute—but only for an instant, when bending 
over her, he whispered, “ dare I hope that you 
sympathize with me, Mary—that the feeling 
which made even liberty painful to me since it 
separates me from you, is not confined to my 
own bosom?” 

Mary’s sobs ceased—but she spoke not— 
moved not. 

“ Answer me, dear Mary—remember I have 
little time to woo, for my orders admit of no 
delay in their execution—I must leave you to¬ 
morrow. Rise then above the petty formalities 
of your sex, and if I may indeed hope ever to 
call you mine, let me do so this night—this hour 
—your father will not, I think, fear to commit 
you to my tenderness.” 

Mary uncovered her face, and raised her eyes 
for an instant to his, with an expression so con¬ 
fiding tbht he thought his suit was won, and 
pressing her hand to his lips, he said, “that 
glance tells me that you are my own, Mary. 
My life shall prove my # gratitude—but now I 
must seek your father —rour father—will you 
await us here ?” 

“ I have something to say to you—sit down 
and hear me,” said Mary in a voice which she 
strove in vain to raise above a whisper. 

He placed himself beside her on the sofa, 
still clasping the hand he had taken, and with • 
a voioe faltering and low at first, but gather¬ 
ing strength as she proceeded, Mary resumed, 

“I will not attempt—I do not wish to deny 
that you have read my heart aright—that— 
that you who saved me are—are—” a lover’s 
ear alone could detect the next words—“very 
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dear to me—but I cannot—I think I ought 
not-” 

She paused, and Captain Devaux said—“you 
are not willing to entrust your happiness to one 
so lately known.” 

“ Oh, no I you mistake my meaning—I can 
have no doubt of you—no fear for my own hap- 
niftess—but my father—who will care for him 
iF"I, his daughter, his only child, thus give 
myself to another at the very time that he 
needs me most.” 

“ I will not take you from him—at least not 
now, Mary—give me but the right to call you 
mine, and I will leave you here, in your own 
sweet home—not again, I trust, to be visited by 
war—till peace shall leave me at liberty to re¬ 
turn to England with my bride—my wife.” 

He would have clasped her to him as he 
named her thus, but Mary struggled almost 
wildly to free herself, exclaiming, “ oh! plead 
not thus lest I forget my father in myself—my 
duty in my love—the forgetfulness would be 
but short—I should be unhappy even at your 
side, when I thought of the loneliness of heart 
and life to which I had condemned him.” 

“ But he should go with us—he should have 
our home. It will be a simple home, Mary— 
Cor though I come of a lordly race, I inherit not 
their wealth—but it will be large enough for our 
father.” 

“Kind and generous!” exclaimed Mary, as 
she suffered her fingers to clasp the hand in 
which they had hitherto only rested—“would 
that it might be so—but that were to ask of my 
father a sacrifice greater even than the surren¬ 
der of his daughter—the sacrifice of his sense of 
duty to the people who have chosen him as their 
spiritual father—and to whom he considers him¬ 
self bound for life.” 

Captain Devaux remained silent long after 
she had ceased to speak, with his eyes resting 
on her downcast face. At length in low, sad 
tones he questioned, “and must we part thus ?” 

Mary’s lips moved, but she could not speak. 

“ I will not ask you to remember me, Mary,” 
he resumed, “ for if forgetfulness be possible to 
you, it will perhaps be for your happiness to 
forget—yet—pardon me if I am selfish—I would 
have some little light amid the darkness gather¬ 
ing around my heart—may I hope that had no 
duty forbidden you would have been mine ?” 

She yielded to his clasping arms, and sinking 
on his bosom, murmured there, “ yours—yours 
ever and only—yours wholly if I could be yours 
holily.” 

From this interview Mary retired to her 
chamber, and Captain Devaux sought his host 
in his study. After communicating to Mr. 


Sinclair the contents of the despatch he had 
just received, he continued, “ I must in conse¬ 
quence of thdfe orders leave you immediately— 
but before I go I have a confession to make to 
you. You will not wonder that your lovely 
daughter should have won my heart; but one 
hour since I could have said that I had never 
yielded for an instant to that heart’s sugges¬ 
tions—had never consciously revealed my love, 
or endeavored to excite, in her, feelings which 
in my position, and the present relations of our 
respective countries, could scarcely fail to be 
productive of pain. I can say so no longer. 
The moment of parting has torn the veil from 
the hearts of both—she loves me”—there was a 
joyous intonation in Captain Devaux’s voice as 
he pronounced these last words. He was silent 
a moment while Mr. Sinclair continued to look 
gravely down,—then suddenly he resumed,— 
“ pardon my selfishness—I forget all else in the 
sweet thought that I am loved by one so pure, 
so gentle, so lovely. But though I have dared 
without your permission to acknowledge my 
own tenderness, and to draw from her the dear 
confession of her regard, there my wrong has 
ended—she has assured me that she could never 
be happy separated from you, and that you are 
wedded to your people.” Mr. Sinclair shaded 
with his hand features quivering with emotion. 
“ At present,” continued Capt. Devaux, “ these 
feelings, which are both of them too sacred 
for me to contest, place a barrier between us 
and I have sought from her no promise for the 
future—if she can forget me,” Captain Devaux 
paused for a moment, then added abruptly— 
“ may a happier destiny be hers than I could 
have commanded—but, sir, the time may come 
when England shall no longer need all her sol¬ 
diers—an orphan and an only child, I have 
nothing to bind me to her soil—should I seek 
you then and find your Mary with an unchanged 
heart, will you give her to me ?—will you re¬ 
ceive me as a son?” 

“Under such circumstances I would do so 
joyfully,” Mr. Sinclair replied, “yet I cannot 
conceal from you now that I grieve to know 
that my daughter must wear out her youth in 
a hope long deferred at best, perhaps never to 
be realized.” 

Both gentlemen were, for a few minutes, 
plunged in silent thought. Captain Devaux 
rose from his seat—walked several times across 
the room, and then stopping before the table at 
which Mr. Sinclair was seated, resumed the 
conversation. 

“Had I designedly sought the interest with 
which your daughter has honored me,” he said, 
“your words would inflict on me intolerable 
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self-reproach, but I cannot blame myself for not j hour—a half hour—and rolled slowly on toward 
being silent when silence would have been a \ the hour which lacked but little to its completion, 
reproach to her delicacy and a libel on my own when his straining ear caught the sound of an 
affection. Now, however, sir, I yield myself opening door, and then Mr. Sinclair’s sedate step 
wholly to your cooler judgment and better know- was heard slowly descending the stairs and ap- 
ledge of her nature, and I will do what ever may, proaching the study. Captain Devaux met him 
in your opinion, conduce to her happiness with- at the door and looked the inquiry which he could 
out respect to my own feelings. If you think not speak. Mr. Sinclair replied to the look, 
she can forget the past, and you desire that is yours.” — ’ 

she should”—his voice lost its firmness, and he “ May I not see her and receive such a con- 
grasped with violence the chair on which he firmation of my hopes from her own lips ?” 
leaned—“ I will do nothing to recall it to her “ Not to-night—I have persuaded her to retire 

memory. It is the only amende I can make for at once—she needs repose, and we must be early 
the shadow which I have thrown upon her life— astir. Your marriage must for many reasons be 
dark indeed will such a resolve leave my own.” kept secret at present, and as I could not, I fear, 
“It would cast no ray of light on hers. Be find witnesses here on whose silence I could rely, 
assured her love is not a thing to be forgotten— we will accompany you in the morning to Major 
it is a part of her life.” Scott’s, and there, in the presence of his wife and 

“ And it shall be repaid with all of mine which sister, your vows shall receive the sanction of 
my duties as a soldier and subject leave at my dis- the church. You must have some preparation 
posal. Do not think me altogether selfish when to make, and I will bid you good night, for there 
I say that your words have left no place in my are certain legal preliminaries necessary to the 
heart for anything but happiness—I have but validity of a marriage here, to which I must 
one thing more to ask of you—it is a great favor attend this evening—unusual as the hour is.” 

—inexpressibly great—but-” There was a strange mingling of emotion in 

“Nay—nay,” Mr. Sinclair exclaimed, gather- the hearts of the lovers as they stood side by 
ing his meaning more from his looks and manner side within that room in the gray dawn of the 
than from the words which fell slowly from his next morning. In a few hours they were to 
lips—“ask me not so soon to put the irrevocable part they knew not for what distance of space or 
seal upon a bond which may be one of misery.” duration of time. It might be that they should 
“If your words be true—if her love be a part never after this morning look upon each other’s 
of her life, the irrevocable seal has been already faces in life; yet, ere they parted, there was to 
affixed by heaven, and I only ask you to give be a bond upon their souls which should make 
your sanction to it, that by uniting her duty and \ them ever present to each other, should give 
her love, you may save her gentle spirit all con- f them the same interests, should, as it were, 
test with itself, and give her the fairest hope of \ mould their beings into one. Sacred bond of 
future joy.” God’s own forming which thus offers the sup- 

It was now Mr. Sinclair’s turn to rise and port of a spiritual and indissoluble union amid 
pace the floor in agitated silence—“I know not the separations and changes of this ever-varying 

how to decide so suddenly on* so momentous a life! No such strength and peace are to be 

cjuestion,” he at length exclaimed. found in the frail and casual ties for which man 

“Suppose you leave its decision to her whom in his folly would exchange this bond of heaven, 

it most concerns. It is for her happiness we are Few words were spoken during the hurried 
most anxious—so entirely is that my object that breakfast at the parsonage or the drive to Major 
I would not influence her determination even by Scott’s, for deep emotion is ever silent. Yet not 
a look. I will not even ask to be present when for them were the coy reserves often evinced by 
you place my proposal before her; but I must hearts on the verge of a life-union—the falter- 
repeat, sir, if you design to do it, there is no ing*timidity which hesitates to lift the veil from 
time to be lost, for I must be on my way to feelings in whose light existence is thenceforth 
Canada to-morrow.” to pass. They could not forget that they were 

“So be it then—she shall choose for herself, to part, and even Mary hesitated not to let her 
and heaven direct her choice!” lover read in her eyes’ shadowy depths the ten- * 

“Amen!” responded Captain Devaux as Mr. demess which might soothe the parting pang, 
Sinclair turned from him to the door. He heard and whose memory might brighten the hours of 
him ascend the stairs, and ask and receive admis- separation. 

sion to his daughter’s room. Then he counted Why should we linger on a scene which each 
the seconds as they grew into minutes—the heart can depict for itself? With solemn ten- 
minutes as they extended to a quarter of an derness the father pronounced the words which 
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transformed to another the right to his own 
earthly sanctuary—the heart of his daughter— 
and committed to another’s keeping—his last 
and brightest earthly treasure. That treasure 
•was soon, however, returned, for a time, to 
his care. The vows of the marriage rite had 
scarcely been uttered, when with one long clasp 
whispered word—one lingering look—the 
disciplined soldier turned from his newly found 
joy to his duties. Never had Mary seemed more 
lovely in his eyes or her father’s than in that 
moment, when with quivering lips, eyes “heavy 
with unshed tears,” and cheeks white with an¬ 
guish, she yet smiled upon him to the last. Nor 
did her heroic self-control cease when he was 
gone. Her father wts still there, and for him 
Bhe endured and was silent. Only by her lan¬ 
guid movements and fading color did he learn 
the bitterness of her soul through the weary 
months of her sorrow. Weary months were 
they indeed! 

One letter she received from Captain Devaux, 
written before he had passed beyond the limits 
of the United States. It breathed the very soul 
of tenderness. “My wife!” he wrote, “what 
joy is summed in that little word—what faith in 
the present—what promise for the future. I 
find myself often repeating it again and again 
with a lingering cadence, while your gentle eyes 
seem smiling at my folly.” Long, long did Mary 
wear this letter next her heart, and still no other 
came to take its place. 

They had parted in 1813, just as the falling 
leaves came to herald the approach of winter. 
That winter passed With Mary in vain longing 
and vainer hopes. Spring again clothed her 
home with beauty, but there came no spring to 
her heart. Summer brought joy and gladness 
to the earth, but not to her, and another autumn 
closed over her in anxious suspense. There 
were moments when she could almost have 
prayed to have that dread silence broken even 
by a voice from the tomb—other times in which 
she threw herself on her knees in thankfulness 
that she could yet hope. From Major Scott she 
had heard that Captain Devaux’s regiment had 
been sent to the South, but of him individually 
even Major Scott knew nothing. At length 
came the eighth of January, that day of vain 
triumph on which thousands fell in the contest 
for rights already lost or won—the treaty of 
peace having been signed at Ghent on the 
twenty-fourth of the preceding month. For¬ 
getful of this useless hecatomb at war’s relent¬ 
less shrine, America echoed the gratulations of 
the victors which fell with scathing power on 
the heart of the trembling Mary. How could 
she hope that he, the fearless soldier, had 


escaped this scene of slaughter! If he had, 
surely he would now find some way to inform 
her of his safety, but weeks passed on, and 
passed still in silence. 

During this long period of suspense, no doubt 
of the tenderness and truth of him she loved had 
ever sullied Mary’s faith. Mr. Sinclair was not 
always thus confiding, and once on seeing the 
deadly pallor that overspread her face on hearing 
the announcement of “no letters”—he uttered 
words of keen reproach on him who oould so 
wrong her gentle heart. 

“Oh, father!” Mary exclaimed, “speak not 
thus—be assured it is not his fault—remember 
that no licence could tempt him to wrong the 
defenceless—think how honorable he was in 
suppressing his own feelings lest their avowal 
should bring sorrow on us—and when my self¬ 
betrayal unsealed his lips, how delicate to me, 
how generous to you was his conduct—and who 
but he could have been so rigid in his observance 
of a soldier’s duty, yet so inexpressibly tender 
as a man. I loved him because I saw him thus 
true and noble—and having seen him thus how 
can I doubt him? He may be no longer on 
earth, but wherever he is, he is my true and 
noble husband, and you will not again distress 
me, dear father, by speaking as if you doubted 
it.” 

“ Never,” said Mr. Sinclair emphatically, and 
he never did, though he saw her form grow 
thinner, and her cheek paler every day, and 
before the winter was gone heard that deep, 
hollow cough from her, which has so often 
sounded as the knell of hope to the anxious 
heart. With the coming on of summer this 
cough passed away, but Mary was oppressed by 
great feebleness and langor—scarcely less fatal 
symptoms. Still she omitted none of those cares 
essential to her father’s comfort—while to the 
poor, the sick, the sorrowing, she was more 
than ever an angel of mercy. With feeble steps 
and slow she still walked her accustomed round 
of charity, and thus living for duty she lived for 
God, and had His peace shed abroad in her heart, 
even while sorrow was wearing away the springs 
of her life. She loved to sit alone and send her 
thoughts forward to the future—not of this life, 
but of that higher life in which there shall be no 
shadow on the brightness of our joy—where love 
shall be without fear—no war shall desolate— 
no opposing duty shall separate—no death shall 
place its stony barrier between loving hearts. 
With a mind thus occupied, she wandered one 
day, in the latter part of August, through the 
garden of the parsonage and the yard imme¬ 
diately surrounding the church into the little 
enclosure beyond, within which was the green 
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and flowery knoll that marked her mother’s last 
resting-place. As she turned again toward her 
home, the sound of a carriage driven rapidly by 
caused her to look toward the road which lay 
about one hundred yards distant. The carriage 
rushed by, and she caught but a glimpse of a 
gentleman leaping from its window. In another 
moment a grove of trees had hidden both the 
carriage and its occupant from her sight—yet 
that glimpse had sent a thrill through her frame 
—a mist passed over her eyes, and with eager, 
trembling steps, she proceeded on her way. As 
she reached the garden, she thought she saw her 
father approaching it from the house, but her 
path led through a summer-house, and when she 
had passed through it he was no longer visible. 
Everything in the house wore its usual air of 
quietness on her entrance, and with a feeling of 
disappointment, for which she could not ration¬ 
ally account, she turned her steps toward her 
father’s study. As she drew near the door she 
heard her father’s voice—the words “ I dread to 
tell her,” met her ear and made her heart stand 
still. One step more and she was at the door— 
she looked eagerly forward, and with a glad cry 
sprang into the extended arms of her husband. 

It was long before any of the party were suffi¬ 
ciently composed for conversation. When that 
time came, Captain or rather Colonel Devaux 
heard with surprise that no letters had been 
received from him since his joining the army in 
Canada. He had written often, but had been 
obliged to send his letters to some distant post- 
town by his own servant. As he had de¬ 
clined accompanying Colonel Devaux to Ame¬ 
rica, there was reason to suppose that he had 
suspected the character of the correspondence, 
perhaps had acquainted himself fully with the 
contents of the letters, and had taken effectual 
means to prevent their reaching their destina¬ 
tion, with the hope of thus completely removing 
from Colonel Devaux’s mind every inducement 
to return to this country. Having received a 
severe wound at the battle of New Orleans, Col. 
then Major Devaux, was sent home with the ac¬ 
counts of that disastrous day. Almost imme¬ 
diately on his arrival in England, he received 
orders to join the army under Wellington, which 
the recent re-appearance of Bonaparte on the 
shores of France rendered it necessary rapidly 
to increase. Receiving at the battle of Waterloo 
a wound in the sword arm, disabling him for 
service, Colonel Devaux was again so fortunate 
as to be sent home with despatches. As the 
war was already in fact, at an end, he felt no 
delicacy in soliciting and found no difficulty in 
obtaining a leave of absence, and set sail in the 
first packet advertised for America* “As a 
Vol. IX.— 5 


consequence of peace, a large part of our force 
will be disbanded, and many officers put on 
half pay. A friend who is very influential at 
head-quarters has undertaken to secure me a 
place on the list of these last—henceforth, dear 
Mary, your home is mine,” said Col. Devaux 
in conclusion. 

“ And did you never doubt me during 
long silence ?” he asked of his happy wife a few 
days after his return. 

“Never,” said Mary firmly, and then added 
in a more playful manner—“if I should step into 
the confessor’s chair, can you answer as boldly ?” 

“ I can, Mary—though I never received a line 
from you, it never occurred to me to fear any 
change in your affection. Our marriage had 
placed on it the seal of duty, and your conduct 
in relation to your father had shown me that 
this seal you could not easily break.” 

“ Then you did not love me less for not yield¬ 
ing every other consideration to the gratification 
of your wishes,” said Mary, endeavoring to 
speak lightly, but betraying deeper feeling by 
the slight tremor in her voice, and the quick 
blush mantling in her cheek. 

“Love you less!” exclaimed Colonel Devaux 
warmly—“my love had been little worthy your 
acceptance, dearest, had ft been lessened by 
seeing that your principles were paramount 
even to your affections. Happy would it be 
for all your sex, Mary, did they recognise as 
the only test of a true and noble love that it 
increases with the increase of esteem, and finds 
more pleasure in the excellence of its object 
than in its own selfish triumphs.” 

Ere the winter of 1815 had set in, Mary’s 
rounded form and blooming cheek relieved all 
Mr. Sinclair’s apprehension of her consumptive 
tendencies, and proved that “her love was in¬ 
deed,” as he had said, “a part of her life.” 


\ TO MY MOTHER ON HER BIRTH DAY. 

\ BY 8. D. ANDEBSON. 

Health to thee, mother, through the coming year— 
Peace to thy footsteps, joy around thy way— 
Sunshine and gladness in each dawning day— 
Home’s peaceful smile to chase away each tear, 

And make life’s winter, summery still appear: 

Warm hearts are round thee, mother, every prayer 
That’s upward borne upon the evening air 
Is freighted with love’s wishes—every fear 
So linked with thoughts of thee, till life has grown 
A portion of thy being—each fall hour 
Rains down thy kindness in a dewy shower— 

And we, within whose hearts, as on a throne 
Thy image sitteth; catch each faintest tone 
And deeply treasure it—alone—alone. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS, NO. VIII. 


OUR FEMALE POETS, No. VII^ 

M A E Y E. HEWITT. 

Mrs. Hewitt is known to our readers as a 
writer of fugitive poems of more or less merit. 
Some of her productions are quite beautiful, 
o^ben are tame, rough and unimaginative. She 
sticceeds best in those light and easy verses, 
which are thrown off, by an irrepressible im¬ 
pulse, as a relief to the heart: a species of 
writing in which women peculiarly excel. 
There is taste, ease and gracefulness in nearly 
all the poems in the volume before us, which 
is very elegantly printed by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co. of Boston. ^ 

We begin our quotations with “ The Hearth of 
Home,” a poem which is full of eloquent allu- 


“The storm around my dwelling sweeps, 
And while the boughs it fiercely reaps, 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

The warm and cheering hearth beside, 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Brightly o’er all its radiance throw, 

Back to the years my memories flow. 
When Rome sat on her hills in pride, 
When every stream, and grove, and tree, 
And fountain had in deity. 


This is not of a very high order of poetry, bat 
the verse is easy and pleasant, and the sentiment 
will find a response in every womanly heart. 

“ Wife’s Prayer” is in a better strain: this 
poem alone should make the reputation of Mrs. 
Hewitt 1 

“Hear me!—Oh, hear me now! 

By the red flush upon thy wasted cheek— 

By die deep tracery o’er thy noble brow, 

Hear rae! bear with me, husband! while I speak! 

I’ve marked thee day by day— 

1 Thv hours are all of anxious vague unrest— 
j Thine eye hath caught a stern, unwonted ray— 

| Thy lip hath lost all memory of its jest. 

| Thy wife sits pale beside— 

| Thv child shrinks back appalled from thine embrace— 
[ Thy menials quail before thy' inien of pride— 

! Thy very dog avoids thine altered face! 

| Oh! for poor Glory’s wreath, 

| Casting from thee all tenderness and gladneRs; 

| Thou track’st a phantom on, whose fiery breath 
! Dryeth the way founts till thou thirst to madness! 

| My prayer is all for thee— 

\ Mv life in thine! by our remembered bliss— 

\ By all thine hours of watchful misery— 

! What meed hath fame to render thee for this! 

| If thou yet lov’st me, hear! 

| Now, while thy feet press onward to the goal, 
j Turn thee! oh! turn thee in thy stern career, 
f And thrust this mad ambition from thy soul!” 


The hearth was then, ’mong low and great, 
Unto the Lares consecrate; 

The youth arrived to man’s estate, 

There offered up his golden heart; 

Thither, when overwhelmed with dread, 

The stranger still for refuge fled, 

Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed, 
Till he might fearless thence depart : 

And there the slave, a slave no more, 

Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 

Full many a change, the hearth hath known; 
The Druid fire, the curfew’s tone, 

The log that bright at yule-tide shone, 

The merry sports of Hallow-e’en; 

Yet still where'er a home is found, 

Gather the warm affections round, 

And there the notes of mirth resound, 

The voice of wisdom heard between; 

And welcomed there with words of grace, 
The stranger finds a resting-place. 

Oh! wheresoe’er our feet may roam, 

Still sacred is the hearth of home; 

Whether beneath the princely dome, 

Or peasant’s lowly roof it be, 

For home the wanderer ever yearns; 
Backward to where its hearth-fire burns, 
Like to the wife of old, he turns 
Fondly the eyes of memory. 

Back where his heart he offered first— 

Back where his fair, young hopes he nursed. 

My humble hearth though all disdain, 

Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain; 

Here to my Larks offer up 
The warm prayer of a grateful heart; 

Thou my household guardian art, 

That dost to me thine aid impart, 

And with thy mercy fill’st my cup, 
Strengthen the hope within my soul, 

Till I in faith may reach the goal.” 


< 


The ensuing poem is in a different vein. 
Well has Mrs. Hewitt depicted the only sources 
of true happiness! 

“‘Come, mother! sit beneath the wine, 

Here by our open door, 

And tell me who my father* were 
In the glorious days of yore. 

I’ve read to-day such glowing tales— 

Wondering o'er every line— 

Of the knights who fought for the holy cross, 

In the wars of Palestine— 


\ Of their prancing steeds, and flashing spears, 

| And their pennons waving out, 

; And the clarions mingling on the air 
? W ith the stirring baUle shout— 

\ Till I seemed to hear the rush of fight, 

\ The Moslem’s rallying cry, 

j The Christian charge, and the Paynim rout, 

\ And the shouts of victory! 

< And were my sires bold warrior knights? 

\ Oh! brave in their array! 

I Dear mother! I am old enough— 

Tell me the tale, I pray!’ 

‘ I have no tales like these, my boy, 

In thy young ear to pour— 

Here, where we dwell, thy grandsire dwelt, 

As his grandsires did before. 

With the healthful flush of manly toil, 

And the sweat-drop on their brow; 

They won these fields from the wild and waste, 
By the mattock and the plough, 

They were the soul’s true conquerors— 

A spotless name their shield; 

And their banner was the waving grain 
Of the ripened harvest field. 
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Seek not to deck thy fair young brow 
With mouldering wreaths of fame; 

But onward! girt in manhood’s might, 

And win thyself a name! 

Guard well th^ faith—keep true thy heart— 

Hold thon thine honor fast; 

Thus be the lustre of thy worth 
Baek on thy fathers cast.’ ” 

With a poem entitled “Bless Thee,” we close 
our quotations. 

11 1 may not break the spell 
Thy beauty wove around me, 

Till time shall loose the silver cord 
That long to earth hath bound me. 

I see thee smile on loftier ones. 

And mark the proud caress thee; 

Yet when my lips would ope to curse, 

They never fail to bless thee. 

One memory round me everywhere, 

One task in silence set me— 

The ever, ever thinking on, 

And striving to forget thee. 

And though the ever goading thought 
To madness thus oppress me, 

I may not curse—I cannot hate— 

My heart still whispers 1 bless thee!’ ” 

These extracts will give the reader a general 
idea of Mrs. Hewitt’s poetical abilities. She is 
not entitled to take rank with the be 9 t of our 
writers—not with Mrs. Sigourney nor Mrs. Os¬ 
good—but she is a chaste and elegant poet, 
whose productions every person of taste will 
admire. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

“Allah! Il Allah!” from the mosques 
Across the morning air, 

Was heard a hundred meuzzins’ cry, 
“To prayer, awake to prayer!” 

And tnrbaned Turk, and Arab dark, 

The freeman, and the bound, 

Sultan, and meanest slave alike 
Fell prostrate at the sound. 

’T was noon, and in the busy mart 
Was hurrying to and fro, 

When sudden come the meuzzin’s cry, 
And all was hushed below. 

And when the crescent moon arose 
Across the twilight air, 

Again was heard that solemn cry, 

Again they knelt in prayer. 

Adas! in Christian lands the bell, 

At break and set of day, 

May call in vain to Christian men— 
They have no time to pray— 

By night and day, in grief or joy, 

For empty wealth they slave— 

Ay! live as if there was no God, 

No life beyond the grave. 


t THE noble retaliation. 

BY ROBERT T • GREELEY. 

1 . 

THE MERCHANT. 

It was the night before Christmas, five years 
ago. Snow lay on the sidewalks to the depth 
of several inches, and the wind came whistling 
through keyholes and crannies, and whirling the 
falling flakes against the window-panes. The 
lights glittered gaily, nevertheless, in the well 
stored windows of the innumerable shops with 
which New York’s great thoroughfare, Broad¬ 
way, is lined—while here and there a gleam of 
ruddy brightness shone out from the tapestried 
casements of some aristocratic dwelling upon 
41% murky atmosphere, and the thrilling laugh 
of the gay and beautiful mingled its tones with 
the voice of the storm without. 

On just such a night as this it was, that Mr. 
Pryce Benedick—a man of ample means and 
liberal income—turned from the door of & well 
known curiosity shop, and, wrapping securely 
about him his thickly lined cloak—as well to 
shield himself from the piercing blast, as to pre¬ 
serve from injury a package of costly presents, 
intended for distribution among his little ones 
at home—took his way with what speed he 
might toward Eighth street. Pleasant thoughts 
of the delight with which his appearance would 
be welcomed by his family, and of the comfor¬ 
table fire-side around which they were grouped, 
impatiently anticipating his coming, came crowd¬ 
ing in rapid succession upon his mind, and added 
fresh agility to his steps. He had not forgotten 
his wife among the rest, as a splendid shawl, 
snugly stored away beneath one of his arms, and 
for which he had just given in payment a bill to 
the amount of one hundred dollars, bore ample 
and convincing testimony. 

A3 he hurried along with all these things in 
view, the worthy merchant was astonished at 
hearing a groan, proceeding apparently from 
some place near at hand. Pausing for a mo¬ 
ment, and looking round to ascertain its source, 
he was enabled, by the rays of a neighboring 
lamp, to perceive, outstretched upon the steps 
of an adjoining mansion, where he had fallen 
apparently from sheer exhaustion, an attenuated 
figure, upon which the inclemency of the weather 
had already made sad ravages. 

Mr. Pryce Benedick’s first impulse was to pass 
on—for he knew how eagerly his advent was 
looked for by those whom he had left behind, 
and as yet his supper was untasted. But the 
sight of so much distress in the open street, and 
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on such a night, wakened a dormant feeling of 
commisseration in his own bosom, and turning 
back with something* of self-reproach for his| 
hesitation, he addressed the wretched object of 
his pity. 

“My good fellow,” he said, touching him at 
the same time gently with his foot, to arouse 
him from his stupor—“ do you know what you 
are doing ? If you lie here in the snow much 
longer you *11 soon be a fit subject for the Pot- 
ter’s-field. Why don't you get up, and go j 
home ?” 

The person thus appealed to raised himself 
with a considerable effort upon his elbow, and 
after scrutinizing the merchant closely for some 
seconds, as if to assure himself that they were 
not the words of mockery which he had heard— 
replied with a discordant laugh that made Mr. 
Benedick’s blood run cold. 

“Home! I have no home!” 

And with this single exclamation he fell back 
onco more, and relapsed into the state of half 
consciousness from which he had been aroused. 

But Mr. Benedick was not to be thus put 
off, having once made a commencement—so he 
wrapped his warm cloak more tightly about his 
person, and returned to the attack. 

“This will never/lo, my man. If you have 
no home, that is no reason why you should lie 
about the streets in this reckless way.” 

“What else can I do?” asked the man. “I 
am penniless and starving—beyond the power 
to do a bit of work, even if I could obtain it.” 

“ Do!” exclaimed the merchant, as if he was 
much astonished at the question. “ Why, go to 
the alms-house, to be sure!” 

“To the alms-house?” rejoined the other, 
shuddering. 

“Yes—to the alms-house. That is the place 
for such as you—when you ’re not too proud to 
go there; and, I ’in sorry to say, that ’s too fre¬ 
quently the case with you poor people. Too 
lazy to work, and too independent to accept of 
charity, you turn your backs upon the world, 
and call it hard-hearted and ungrateful.” 

The mendicant looked inquiringly into the 
speaker's face, and then asked, 

“Would you like to be sent to the alms¬ 
house ?” 

“/? ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Benedick, 
“what an idea! You must surely be crazy!” 

“Not at all, sir; I merely asked you the simple 
question, and f as I have satisfied your curiosity 
thus far, I have a right to bo answered in my 
turn. Imagine yourself in my situation-” 

“ I ’d rather not, if it ’s the same to you,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Benedick with a shiver. 

“I only ask you to suppose that such wore the 


case. Would you not die sooner than enter such 
a place ?” 

“Why, really, my good man,” said the mer¬ 
chant, “ I don ’t see that there’s much chance 
of such a calamity with regard to myself; but 
since you have asked my candid opinion, I will 
say there’s not much choice between the alms¬ 
house and the grave.” 

“ And yet you would have me immure myself 
within a place where charity is but another name 
for drudgery and degradation. I am suffering 
for the want of a little food, but I had rather 
die than go there! Can you blame me ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” rejoined Mr. Bene¬ 
dick, who began to wish that he had not stop¬ 
ped—for it w r as getting late, and he had talked 
longer than he had intended; “to tell you the 
truth, it’s a subject I know but little about one 
way or the other; so you must excuse my an¬ 
swering you. Any other time I wouldn ’t mind 
it, but you see I } m in a hurry just now, and—” 

“ Stay,” said the outcast, grasping his cloak 
as he was about moving off. u One word.” 

“Well—what is it? speak quickly.” 

“ I have not a cent to purchase a morsel of 
bread—much less a single night’s shelter.” 

“ Oh! you want money ?” 

“ A little—a few pennies only. I would not 
ask it under other circumstances;.but I am on 
the brink of starvation—I hope you will not 
refuse me!” 

“ Refuse you, my man T Not quite so bad as 
that, I should trust. If I am rich, it doesn’t 
follow that I should be hard-hearted. Here,” 
and he held out a shilling , which the other 
eagerly grasped, and, springing up suddenly, in 
another moment was out of sight. 

“That’s gratitude!” muttered Mr. Benedick, 
as he resumed his walk. “He didn’t even stop 
to thank me! But there’s one satisfaction,” he 
added: “ I’m used to suoh treatment—it’s what 
one always get for being charitable.” And with 
this very consolatory reflection he trudged along 
as before, until he found himself at the place of 
his destination. 

Now, Mr. Pryce Benedick was not, naturally, 
a hard-hearted man, as some rich men are. Far 
from it. Yet he grudged that poor, ragged and 
half-famished wretch the shilling which he had 
just given him, while only a few minutes pre¬ 
vious he had expended one hundred dollars on 
a single shawl, and half as much again on other 
frippery, without a moment’s hesitation. Why 
was this ? It was because the shop-keeper, 
knowing his interest, and the person with whom 
he dealt, had plied him well with flattery, while 
the beggar’s conversation had been characterized 
by anything but a spirit of compliment. We all 
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have our vanities, and Mr. Benedick bad his— 
why should he not ? 

II. 

THE MECHANIC. 

Mr. Simon Richards,a hard working mechanic, 
who barely succeeded in making both ends meet 
by the most incessant and untiring application to 
his business, sallied forth from his humble dwel¬ 
ling about the same hour as that in which Mr. 
Pryoe Benedick was introduced to the notice of 
the reader, bent on an errand of similar nature, 
though obliged to indulge his generosity, from 
the difference in their respective circumstances, 
on a far more moderate scale. 

He had not gone a square’s distance from 
his door, when his ears were saluted by the 
sounds of distress, and, as the mechanic was 
one of those who always sympathize with the 
unfortunate, he stopped at once—although he 
had promised his wife to return in a few minutes 
at furthest—and, after searching for some time, 
he discovered, on directing his scrutiny into an 
adjoining area, the gate of which had been left 
open, a wretched fellow fallen helpless. He 
was without hat or shoes—his garments ragged 
and scant, and everything about him betokening 
the utmost misery. Richards raised him with 
a strong sentiment of pity to a sitting posture; 
and had Mr. Pryce Benedick been there to look 
on, he would have pronounced him, at once, the 
same individual to whom he had so generously 
tendered a shilling. 

" Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” said the 
mechanic, as he surveyed the wretched object 
before him. “ I ’ll be bound, now, he’s been 
the victim of some griping landlord, and turned 
out like an old horse to die of famine in the 
streets! I say, old fellow-” 

The outcast, after a hearty shaking from the 
mechanic, slowly unclosed his heavy lids, and a 
deep sigh broke from his chest, like the smoth¬ 
ered vapors of a slumbering volcano—accompa¬ 
nied by a powerful shudder. He glared around 
him wildly for a second, and muttered like one 
in a dream— 

“I can’t go to the poor-house!” 

“I don’t blame you a bit, old fellow,” said 
Mr. Richards in a tone of decision. “ Whoever 
wanted you to go there was no friend of yours, 

I guess, if the truth were told. Come—get up 
and go with me!” 

“ Where ?—to the alms-house ?” 

“ To the alms-house ? What a queer notion! 
Well, maybe we don ’f fare much better, as far 
as the eatables are concerned, but, at any rate, 
you won’t be worked into a galloping consump¬ 
tion by a pack of flint-hearted overseers, as I’ve 
5 * 


heard say they are who allow themselves to be 
taken care of by the corporation. But come— 
we shall both perish here—it’s as cold as Siberia 
to-night, and you don *t look as if you could stand 
it much longer.” 

As soon as the mechanic could make the poor 
fellow understand, he aided him to regain his 
feet, and they Went together into a neighboring 
cellar, where Richards ordered supper for two, 
and while it was preparing drew from his new 
acquaintance the story of his night’s adventures, 
from which it appeared that after being thrust 
forth from every door at which he had applied, 
and unable to obtain even a morsel of food, he 
had fallen, in a state of exhaustion, upon the 
steps of the mansion where the rich merchant 
had found him. That he had taken the shilling 
given him by the latter to a neighboring eating 
house, where it was discovered to be worthless, 
and he was beaten from the door in conse¬ 
quence. Further than this he had no distinct 
remembrance. 

Could Mr. Benedick have heard this story as 
the narrator delivered it, he' could never have 
ceased to reproach himself for his want of con¬ 
sideration; for, as I have already hinted, he was 
not of an illiberal disposition, but only thought¬ 
less. Contented with his own situation, he 
rarely troubled himself to look into the condi¬ 
tions or circumstances of others—and thus of 
one half the misery which prevailed around him 
he was entirely ignorant. With regard to the 
money, he was, of course, as much deceived as 
the person to whom he had given it; but had 
he taken the pains to reflect—had he not been 
wholly absorbed with the happiness of his family, 
he would not have contented himself with this 
trifling exhibition of his bounty; he would have 
done more—he would have interoited himself 
in the object—would have endeavored to benefit 
him permanently. But the opportunity was now 
past, and it was to other bands that the wan¬ 
derer was to be indebted for his regeneration. 

Having satisfied themselves with supper, (for 
which Richards promptly paid on the spot) they 
once more sallied forth—the wanderer and the 
mechanic—and this time bent their steps toward 
a neighboring store where second-hand boots 
and shoes were kept for sale. After much per¬ 
suasion, the artisan prevailed upon his new 
acquaintance to accept a pair of shoes at his 
hands, and then insisted on his accompanying 
him to his house—where he said he had some¬ 
thing to communicate. 

Arrived at home, a momentary sense of ap¬ 
prehension pervaded his honest breast, as he 
thought of the disappointment of the little ones 
who were awaiting his return with that anxiety 
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which is experienced by all children on Christmas > by a bright coal fire burning in a grate at the 


Eve. But the assurance that he had done his 
duty, and done it well, restored his confidence 
completely, so that, when he introduced his 
newly acquired friend to his wondering wife, 
and witnessed the well pleased smile with 
which she listened to his recital of the evening’s 
occurrences, he felt more than repaid for all his 
liberality. 

The children were not pampered, as rich 
men’s children too often are, and were easily 
contented with the father’s promises of presents 
for the coming week. Richards, in fact, was 
infinitely more happy in the secret satisfaction 
which he derived from his generous and unselfish 
conduct, than he could possibly have been under 
any other circumstances. 

Notwithstanding his generous outlay in behalf j 
of the stranger, he had still a little odd change > 
left—so one of the boys was despatched for a \ 
pitcher of ale, and some fresh tobacco and pipes ' 
—with which he and his guest made merry until j 
the usual hour for retiring to rest, when Richards > 
showed him to his sleeping apartment, (the same • 
as that occupied by the children) and bade him 
a cordial good night. 

This, after all, is the true course of conduct; 
and we will venture to say that the poor artisan ; 
in his humble dwelling spent a far happier 
Christmas Eve than Mr. Pryce Benedick—sur¬ 
rounded as he was by all the luxuries which 
wealth can purchase. 

Early next morning—and long before the mer- \ 
chant had left his bed—Richards made a proposal 
to the stranger to join in his business, (which 
was that of a carver) and preliminaries being 
arranged to their mutual.satisfaction, the good 
man made him don a suit of his own clothing, 
and took him round, when it was time, to call 
on some acquaintances where open house was 
kept. I 

in. | 

THE RETALIATION. | 

On the night before Christmas, 18 U, a gentle- > 
man of portly dimensions, with some appearance 
of gentility, but whose clothes were evidently 
somewhat the worse for wear, stepped up to !■ 
the door of an unostentatious dwelling-house in ' 

-Square, and after a slight hesitation, (which 

might have endured much longer that it did, had I 
not the night been intensely cold and unpleasant) j 
gave several brisk raps upon the knocker. I 

The summons was answered by the owner of > 
the mansion in person, who very courteously 
bade the stranger enter, and conducted him 
to a comfortable parlor, handsomely furnished, 
throughout which a grateful warmth was diffused 


further end. 

A table occupied the space immediately before 
the fire, and over the mantel, against the wall, 
was suspended a painting, which was not so re¬ 
markable for its execution, as for the singular 
nature of the subject which it was intended 
to delineate. It represented a dark street on 
a stormy winter’s night—the ground, roofs of 
houses and whatever other objects were in sight 
being covered with a heavy robe of snow. Only 
two figures were observable—a passenger ren¬ 
dering succor to a helpless being, who, from the 
attitude in which he was depicted, had evidently 
encountered a fall. But what was stranger still 
than all, was the fact that the features of the 
passenger bore a strong resemblance to those of 
Richards, the artisan—while between the coun¬ 
tenance of the other and that of the gentleman 
who had given admittance to his visitor a few 
minutes previously, existed a resemblance quite 
as striking. 

The table was covered with books and papers, 
giving evidence of the literary turn of the pro¬ 
prietor, and from some writing implements which 
also lay thereon, it was equally apparent that he 
had just been engaged in writing. 

The host bade his visitor be seated, and the 
latter proceeded to unfold his business. He had 
come, he said, to procure the extension of a note 
held by the person whom he was addressing, 
which had been some two years due, and which 
the former holder, one Simoti Richard* , (whose 
death had been the means of its transfer to other 
hands) had thus far had the forbearance not to 
protest. 

The applicant stated that he had once been 
rich, but had allowed himself to be drawn into 
several unfortunate speculations, which had 
stripped him of nearly everything, except the 
house and furniture for which this note was 
held. 

“Then you are Mr. Pryce Benedick?” said 
the present holder of the note enquiringly. 

“ Exactly,” replied the visitor—“ though not 
the Pryce Benedick of former days. I can 
scarce recognize myself. Heigho!” And he 
who had once looked upon the world as having 
been made for his particular benefit, and thought 
not that there could be a sorrow for him in life, 
heaved a profound sigh as he recurred to the joys 
and pleasures that had apparently escaped him 
forever. 

“You were once wealthy, then, if I under¬ 
stand you ?” 

“I was, sir—very wealthy; and like mou 
fools in the same situation, imagined that there 
could be no end to my riches. How sadly I 
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have deceived myself, the object of my present 
visit here will best bear witness !” < 

“ Well—Mr. Pryce Benedick,” said the other, \ 
“ since that is your name — it seems by your own j 
account that this is our first meeting. Yet we j 
have met before, "and under circumstances far ; 
different from those under which we now see one j 
another.” j 

“ Indeed! I was not aware of the fact. Pray, \ 

when-” * \ 

“ Do you remember, Mr. Benedick ?” rejoined • 
his companion, with somewhat of sternness in \ 
his voice and manner—“a certain Christmas \ 
Eve, some five years since, (the night, if I mis- j 
take not, was just such a one as the present,) j 
you stopped to converse with a houseless, fam- \ 
ishing wretch, to whom, after hearing unmoved j 
his heart-breaking story, you tendered a shilling, 
and advised him to go to the poor-house ?” j 
Mr. Benedick closed his eyes, and appeared to \ 
be taking a rummage among his mental faculties \ 
within; but it was unsuccessful, for he opened j 
his eyes again and declared he had no such re- ) 
collection. Upon being close pressed, however, j 
(though, the truth is, he remembered the cir- * 
cumstance perfectly, all along) he finally owned » 
that “ something of the kind did occur to him,” > 
and immediately added— j 

“ But that has nothing to do with yon, that I ; 
see.” | 

“ Indeed it has, Mr. Benedick! Look at me j 
steadily, and you will perceive that I am that > 
same half-starved wretch whom you left alone > 
in the inclement street on a winter’s night, with 
scarcfe a strip to cover him, and a worthless coin \ 
in his hand!” j 

“ No—you are mistaken—it was genuine—on * 
my honor!” put in Mr. Benedick hurriedly. { 

“ That is of trivial consequence,” Wylie re- • 
tor ted. “It was the meanness of the motive ■ 
which prompted the gift, rather than the gift > 
itself, that caused the allusion. You then had 
it in your power to place me, destitute as I was, ’ 
beyond the reach of want—but you refused me! 

I am now rich, and you comparatively poor—or j 
only wait my word to make you so. With this j 
little instrument (taking from his pocket-book a \ 
strip of paper) I could crush you in a moment, j 
as a spider would crush a fly. \ 

“For God’s sake, my dear sir:— you. don’t > 
mean—you can’t think of such a thing! I \ 
have a large family, and am not accustomed to j 
business. If you were to fulfil your threats I 
should starve.” j 

“ I did not threaten, my good man,” replied 
Wylie, with a smile, dry, yet full of meaning, i 
“ I hinted that I had you in my power, and so I \ 
have. You, when I craved your bounty, left me * 


to beggary and want. You are now a suppliant 
on my bounty: would you learn how I would 
take revenge in such a case ?” 

“ I—I beg you will do nothing rash!” stam¬ 
mered Benedick, with the air and aspect of a 
felon awaiting his doom. 

“ Oh! have no fear for my prudence,” replied 
Wylie, ironically. “I must have my revenge, 
however, and thus I take it.” 

Saying which, he twisted the note into the 
circumference of a straw, and inserting it into 
the flame of the burner, coolly lighted a cigar, 
and threw the remainder into the grate, where 
it was speedily consumed. 

The visitor dropped back into his chair with 
astonishment, and for the first time in his life a 
sense of the meanness of his own conduct smote 
him. He went home that night with new deter¬ 
minations. Having now no incumbrances on his 
shoulders, matters prospered with him, and from ^ 
that time forward Mr. Pryce Benedick was one 
of the most liberal supporters of benevolent in¬ 
stitutions in the country. 


STANZAS. 

BY G. SHARPE. 

Thou say’st that I no sorrow feel, 

That I am ever gay, 

And that no shadows ever steal 
Across my joyous way— 

That all my paths are strewn with flowers 
In which no thorns appear— 

That on the tide of life I’m borne 
Without a thought of care! 

Thou say’st that I could ne’er live on 
Contented as I seem, 

If ever grief across my soul 
Had flung its darkling beam. 

That I could not assume the bliss 
Which seems on me to wait, 

If I had ever felt the whip, 

The scorpion whip of fate! 

Thou know’st not what the heart can dare, 
Inured to sorrow long, 

Which gathers strength from every care 
That makes it doubly strong. 

The haughty breast will never make 
Its pangs to others known, 

But its own privacy will seek 
To mourn the bliss that’s flown! 

The sun will shine, and flowers may bloom 
On the volcano’s brow, 

And naught be there to tell the gloom 
Of the abyss below. 

And though no tear may dim the eye, 

A smile be on the cheek, 

And from the breast escape no sigh, 

The heart itself may break! 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING. 

BY MARY E. BEAUCHAMPE. 

The house of Mrs. Beresford was even more 
than usually neat on the afternoon of the thir¬ 
teenth of February. The heavy crimson cur¬ 
tains of the windows were arranged in most 
graceful folds; the fire blazed brightly in the 
pretty fire-place, and shed its ruddy beams on 
the portrait of a remarkably fine looking young 
man which hung on the opposite wall; the piano 
was open, and on it lay a volume of music, in 
which Anne Lester was searching for “ Home, 
Sweet Home!” 

Poor Mrs. Beresford had scarcely ever so much 
bemoaned her loss of sight as on the day when 
she expected her son’s return. How she wished 
to see that his room and the parlor looked pre¬ 
cisely as they did when he quitted home three 
years before. And then to think that she should 
not be able to see her son! Poor old lady! she 
lamented, and Anne sympathized fully in all her 
lamentations. 

Yes, Anne Lester thought not lightly of Mrs. 
Beresford’s deprivation. Susceptible and affec¬ 
tionate, her heart had become deeply interested 
in the young man whom she had never seen, but 
between whom and his mother she had long been 
the channel of communication. Her tender at¬ 
tentions had endeared her to the old lady, and 
rarely did a day pass by without a visit from her. 

Lightly glided Anne around the room, arrang¬ 
ing and re-arranging, and leaving proofs of her 
taste on everything she touched. “And now, 
my love,” said Mrs. Beresford, “will you see 
that all is right in Edward’s room ? When he 
left home, this port-folio was lying open on his 
table, with the drawings scattered about—will 
you place them so again ?” 

Anne did as she was desired. She saw that 
everything in Edward’s room was tastefully 
arranged, and then opened the port-folio, and 
scattered the drawings over the table. Leaning 
her elbow on the table, and her head on her hand, 
she fell into a kind of waking dream. A pencil 
lay among the drawings, and, as she mused, 
almost involuntarily, she wrote:— 

Never have I heard thy voice, 

Never have I seen thy face, 

Yet’t is sketched upon my heart 
In lines that time can ne’er efface. 

Every night thy glorious eyes 
Look upon me in my sleep; 

When I waken they are gone, 

And in loneliness I weep. 

If’t is true, as Plato said, 

That congenial souls disjoined, 

Ever search the wide world through, 

Each its other part to find— 


I would daily seek for thee, 

Always seek and never tire 

Till I found my destined lord, 

Though unknown, my heart’s desire. 

We shall meet, and that full soon, 

In my inmost heart I feel; 

I shall be, my unknown love, 

Thine alone in woe or weal. 

Ah, I fear lest Death’s grim shade 
Should before his pathway creep! 

Leaving me of him bereft 

In maiden widowhood to weep! 

Gentle angels! ye who watch 
Always round the good and just, 

Guard him carefully, and ne’er 
For a moment quit your trust! 

For my love is pure as that 
Heavenly spirits feel above; 

Smiled upon by Him whose name 
And chief attribute is Love. 

A little sketch—the sleeping Jesus and his 
mother—caught the eye of Anne. “ I wish that 
I might keep it,” thought she, “one of these 
little pictures would be such a treasure. In & 
few hours he will be here, and my foolish dream 
will be interrupted. I must think of him no 
longer. It is not modest in me to allow my 
thoughts to dwell upon him as much as they 
have done of late.” 

Mrs. Beresford’s voice disturbed Anne’s reso¬ 
lutions. 

“ My dearest Anne, will not you find Edward’s 
last letter, and sit down beside me to read it?” 
Away ran Anne, forgetting the lines she left on 
the table, and as she sat by the blind old lady, and 
read in her softest tones Edward’s last Epistle, 
she forgot also her late resolutions, and her cheek 
glowed, her eye sparkled, and her heart beat as 
she felt that she must love him as long as she 
loved at all. 

“Must you go?” asked Mrs. Beresford, as 
Anne, after twice reading the letter, and hear¬ 
ing anecdotes innumerable of Edward’s infant 
days, arose to depart. “ Well, if you must, I 
submit, and thank you a thousand times, my 
child, for your kind visit and assistance. Good 
bye! Come again to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow,” said Anne, “ your son will be 
at home to read and talk to you.” 

“ And do you think I shall not want my Anne’s« 
company? Naughty girl! Go, now, but soon 
return.” 

Twilight grey had begun its fleeting reign 
when the stage-coach drew up to the door, and a 
young man hastily alighted. Without waiting 
till his luggage was unloaded, he ran into the 
house and was clasped in the embrace of his 
sightless mother. Poor woman, how precious 
now appeared to her the gift of sight! And indeed 
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that fine, manly form, that handsome brown face 
encircled with black curls, and enlivened by a 
pair of bright eyes, it would have gladdened any 
parent’s heart to contemplate! 

“Are you not lonely here, mother?” asked 
Edward, after the first salutations were over, 
and he was seated by her side. “ Having lost 
your sight so recently, I fear you are unable to 
acquire many of those accomplishments which 
serve to amuse the leisure hours of the blind.” 

“You are right, Edward. Heavily, indeed, 
pass many of my hours; but much more weary 
would the time be to me were it not for a young 
friend of mine, who often spends hours in read¬ 
ing to me. She has been my amanuensis likewise 
—my .letters to you have been, with one or two 
exceptions, written by her. Her sister wrote for 
me once or twice, and in those letters I men¬ 
tioned Anne Lester.” 

• “ I recollect the name,” said the youth color¬ 
ing. Had he, too, suffered a person whom he 
had never seen to creep into his heart ? 

“Recollect it, my dear,” said his mother, 
“ as the name of one of the kindest friends your 
mother ever possessed.” 

“ My jnother’s friends must ever be dear to 
me,” responded Edward} as he fondly kissed 
her hqnd. 

The dock struck nine. 

“My dear boy,” said Mrs. Beresford, “you 
most be fatigued after your long journey. Let 
me show you to your room.” 

“No, no, dear mother; pray sit still. I can 
find my room,” but she had conducted him to 
its door. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “everything 
looks precisely as it did when I went away. 
Even my port-folio of drawings is on the table! 
Ellen deserves credit for the taste she has dis¬ 
played in arranging my sketches.” 

“It was not Ellen/’ said Mrs. Beresford. 
“ Anne Lester saw that your room was in order 
and scattered your drawings around. Good 
night, my son!” 

Edward’s pulse quickened as he turned over the 
drawings which had been hallowed by the touch 
of his unknown ladye-love. Among Madonnas, 
Magdalens, Zenobias, Nymphs and Graces, his 
quick eye caught some lines written in the grace¬ 
ful hand with which he was already so familiar. 
He eagerly grasped the paper and perused the 
verses. “And who is this unknown love?” 
murmured he to himself. “Is it possible that 
it may be myself? Anne! beautiful, beloved 
Anne! Do our hearts indeed beat in unison ?” 

But no Anne was present to respond to the 
murmured enquiry, and with thoughts full of 
her Edward fell asleep. 

The sun had scarcely risen on the morning 


of the day consecrated to lovers, and to St. 
Valentine, when Edward Beresford had begun • 
his matinal walk. Strangely enough it happened 
that he bent his footsteps in the direction of Mr. 
Lester’s abode. It was a clear, frosty morning, 
and the east was crimsoned with its richest hues 
as the monarch of day began his brilliant career. 
As Edward stood by a clump of trees to rest 
himself for a few moments, a graceful female 
figure approached. This unknown fair one trip¬ 
ped lightly along singing in a clear, soft voice— 

“Valentine’s day is dawning, 

Where art thon, lover mine? 

Come forth in the fresh morning 
To meet thy Valentine.” 

In great confusion she suddenly paused, for an 
abrupt turning in the path brought her suddenly 
before Edward. The blood mounted even to her 
temples as she stood fer a moment in painful 
embarrassment, and then, recollecting herself, 
she quickly passed on, leaving Edward rapt in 
admiration of the graceful form, sweet voice, 
and soft eyes of the gentle Anne. 

“ How unfortunate I am,” sighed the fair girl, 
as she sat alone in her chamber. “The only 
person I ever desired to please, and bow dis¬ 
gusted he must be with me! Oh, those lines of 
mine! what must he think of them ? what must 
he think of me? And then to meet me this 
morning! If I had only been walking quietly 
along I should not care so much, but as it was, 
to go dancing and singing along as I did! and 
singing such silly words too! He must think 
that I’m determined to catch him! But I will 
let him see that it is not so; I will let him see 
when we next meet that I have some self-re¬ 
spect, and that I do not desire to attract him.” 

Animated by this high resolution, when Mrs. 
Beresford and her son called, Anne was as dis¬ 
tant to the latter as perfect politeness could 
justify. Her reserve was so impenetrable that 
Edward was almost ready to despair of ever 
breaking through its walls, even while he ad¬ 
mired still more the character that appeared 
screened from common view by this seven fold 
shield. 

Time passed on. Mrs. Beresford, contented 
and happy, fancied all around must be as happy 
as herself, and Anne, had she been less proud, 
or less delicate, might also have been happy, 
but, poor girl, of every word and action of 
Edward’s she fancied contempt to be the in¬ 
stigator, and daily withdrew herself more and 
more from him to whom her heart was devoted. 
As for Edward, sometimes he hoped that he 
had awakened an answering emotion in the 
breast of the gentle Anne, but scarcely had 
such a hope arisen ere it was crushed by the 
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indifference she evidently felt toward him. Yet . 
more and more was his heart interested in the \ 
amiable and lovely young creature, whom his > 
mother never wearied of praising, and whom s 
his own heart had long before elected its ruler. > 
A year had passed by, and on the morning of j 
Valentine’s Day Edward was again taking his > 
morning walk, and again met Miss Lester. She 
was walking slowly, apparently in low spirits, j 
and all the gaiety that he recollected she had 
manifested a year before was gone. He turned j 
to walk with her, and with a resolution to know j 
the worst of his fate at once, began to speak. 

<£ Doubtless Miss Lester, who ha9 never given \ 
me the slightest encouragement, will feel offended j 
when I speak to her of love; but I can conceal j 
the truth no longer—I have long loved you. Can j 
you give me no hope ?” j 

“Hope!” exclaimed Anne, startled. j 

“ I have no grounds to expect that you will j 
give me any. But none, Anne, will ever love \ 
you as I have loved you. You have been my * 
tutelar divinity for many years; by night and i 
by day has your image been before me. Long • 
before we met I loved you, and have I loved i 
you only to be doomed to disappointment V* 
“Disappointment /” echoed Anne, so startled \ 
and confused that she hardly knew what she j 
said. But her lover saw that anger had nothing j 
to do with her emotion, and pressed his suit so / 
warmly that before they parted on that happy 
morning the youth and maiden were betrothed. 

How happy was Mrs. Beresford when she \ 
found that her affectionate Anne was to become \ 
indeed her daughter! And for many years, in 
Mr. Beresford’s family, every face was bright on \ 
Saint Valentine’s Morning. 


BELLE. 

BY E. M. SIDNEY. 

She has eyes like a dove, 

But a brow like a queen, 

No lark skims as lightly 
Through garden or green. 
She is merry, yet modest, 

The flower of the dell— 

She’s as good as she’s lovely, 
My kind little Belle! 

Her voice, like a carol, 
Entrances the air; 

Her cheeks blush as roses 
When Summer is near: 

In her smile, there’s a rapture, 
In her whisper, a spell— 

She’s a dear little fairy, 

My own darling Belle! 
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A LEGEND OF THE SEMINOLE WAR. 

BY DR. R. X. LITTLE. 

A few months ago we visited a spot some¬ 
what renowned in the early history of the young 
and prosperous state of Florida—the point where 
General Jackson crossed the Apalachicola on his 
return after chastising the Seminoles. The sun 
was just rising above the blue hills as we ap¬ 
proached the river. On one side the bank is 
flat, and covered with poplar, ash and bay trees, 
the growth of centuries, while willows gracefully 
fringe the shore and dip their branches far into 
the water: on the other are cliffs of limestone, 
whose summits are crowned by gigantic pines, 
and whose bases are worn by the plashing of the 
waves at high water. But it is on account of its 
historical associations that Rock Bluff is chiefly 
interesting. Beneath where we stood was the 
path pointed out to the invading army by the 
Indian guide, Blunt. Then, the whole country, 
as far as the eye could see was the possession of 
a single chief: now the wigwams are no more, 
the graves of the red men are deserted, and the 
remnant of the Seminoles wander exiles, far 
away beyond the great Father of Waters! 

Immediately after the army crossed the river 
at Rock Bluff, tradition says that a skirmish 
ensued between the whites and Indians. The 
battle was terminated by a heavy rain, which 
caused the commanders to order the troops 
to change their position to an eminence in 
the rear of the Indian village of Ocheesee. 
In the hurry attendant on such a movement, 
the rain pouring down in torrents, two of the 
wounded were left behind—a circumstance 
which would not have occurred had they not 
managed to crawl from the wagons in which 
they had been placed to the river to obtain 
water, where unable to make themselves heard 
by the whites, they were found by the Indians 
several hours after the battle. Seated on a log, 
and supporting the head of his companion, 
who was wounded in the breast, William Davis 
perceived a number of Indians approaching. 
Being severely wounded in the hip9, he was 
alike unable to attempt an escape or offer re¬ 
sistance. Nerving themselves for the worst, he 
and his companion calmly awaited the approach 
of their enemies. Awed by the proximity of 
the troops or seized with a sudden fit of mercy, 
the savages were indisposed to do them further 
injury. An old man, the foremost of the party, 
offered them water—Davis’ companion was by 
this time so far exhausted as to be unable to 
swallow—his face suddenly assumed a paler 
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hue—e few minutes more and the spirit of the 
wounded man yielded itself up to him who 
gave it. In broken English the old man offered 
to carry Davis to his hut and heal his wounds. 
Unaware of the army having halted at so short 
a distance from the river, the offer was accepted 
by him—and he was carried across to the wig¬ 
wam of the Chief Al-a-ma-the-la—for such was 
his rank and name. The fatigue incident to his 
removal caused Davis to faint. Derlirium ensued, 
and it was only after the lapse of several days 
that a consciousness of his situation returned. 

William Davis, at the date of our story, had 
but little more than completed his twenty-second 
year. At the call for volunteers to proceed to 
the Seminole country, with all the ardor and 
patriotism characteristic of southern youth, he 
had enlisted contrary to the wishes of his friends. 
The fife and drum possessed greater charms for 
him than the even course of life which he had 
hitherto led in the interior of his native state. 
The morning for his departure at length arrived 
—the day of leaving the home of his boyhood to 
enter on a new and by him untried course of 
life. But did it come with all the brightness 
anticipated ? He was about to leave not only 
the home of his nativity, of his widowed mother, 
but also the home of one who had often, in his 
boyish days, caused an agitation of heart akin to 
love. The feelings and associations of youth in 
a great measure influence the conduct of mature 
life. So it happened with the young volunteer. 
He had beep accustomed to look on Mary Mid¬ 
dleton as a sister—a feeling which as they in¬ 
creased in years, had given place to a more 
tender attachment. He loved her with a strong, 
fervent love, and it was returned. The agony 
of bidding adieu to friends—of leaving his natal 
soil—a feeling which all sensitive hearts must 
suffer, was alone mitigated by a knowledge of 
Mary’s affection for him, and that she would be 
to his mother a solace during his absence. He 
went forth with a full heart, determined, how¬ 
ever, to brave every danger in defence of his 
country, to receive in his return as a reward for 
his gallantry the smiles of a mother’s love, and 
the caresses of the maiden of his affections. 

The recovery of Davis was tedious. Ki-ah- 
too-la and her mother were his only attendants 
during his confinement—save now and then 
when relieved by the visits of the young men 
of the tribe, who, although they entertained but 
little kindness for the wounded pale face, still 
watched by his side as a means of propitiating 
the good will of the maiden. Ki-ah-too-la was 
the only daughter of Al-a-ma-the-la, and one of 
the few beings on earth capable of exerting the 
slightest control over his actions. Possessing 


the native grace peculiar to her sex—a grace 
which would have been envied by many even 
in a refined society, she was the pride of her 
father and the admiration of her tribe. The 
manly face and pleasing address of the invalid 
soldier completely gained the heart of the gentle 
maiden—without either for & time being aware 
of it. In his darkest hours of affliction and 
sadness she ministered to his necessities, and 
offered words of encouragement. He felt that 
he was a stranger in a wild country, surroundea 
by the foes of his countrymen, and borne down 
by mental and bodily suffering. He longed to 
return to his native land, and once more breathe 
the pure atmosphere that surrounded the home 
of his childhood. He dreaded the thought of 
dying away from home. When breathing his 
last he wished to look on familiar faces, and 
have his eyes closed by friendly hands. Re¬ 
covery, however, dissipated these feelings of 
sadness. The attentions of Ki-ah-too-la were 
no longer regarded as those of an individual 
prompted alone by humanity—but Davis shrank 
from the thought of renouncing the love of Mary 
Middleton for that of a daughter of the forest. 
A remembrance of the Indian girl’s kindness 
prompted a spirit of gratitude, while the fact of 
her being the daughter of a chief—the owner of 
a vast extent of territory, and withal young, 
handsome and elastic in spirit—the perfection 
of ideal loveliness—tempted him to forget his 
early love, to abandon civilized life, and spend 
the remainder of his days in the wilds of the 
Seminole country. 

Was the apparent inconstancy of William 
Davis blamcable? Our passions and feelings 
are all liable to be changed by circumstances. 
The position of Davis was peculiar. Protected 
by her father and nursed during a protracted ill¬ 
ness by the beautiful Ki-ah-too-la, a being formed 
for love—is it strange that gratitude was suc¬ 
ceeded by affection ? 

During the infancy of his daughter, Ne-a-ma- 
the-la entered into an agreement with a neigh¬ 
boring chief, that at a suitable age she should 
wed the son of the latter, and" thereby strengthen 
the relationship existing between them. The 
time for the nuptials was near at hand. When 
reminded of it by her father, an evasive manner 
aroused suspicions of her unwillingness to wed 
the Eagle, as her intended husband was called. 
The growing friendship between the maiden and 
his guest was now apparent to him. The in¬ 
creased desire for ornamenting her fine form, 
her disposition to learn his language, evinced 
her partiality for Davis—while he, aware of the 
true cause of her unwillingness to accede to the 
wishes of her father, encouraged her in the effort 
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she was making to throw aside the habits of her 
tribe. His influence had the effect desired. They 
were during his convalescence constantly together 
—every moment was devoted to the society of 
each other. They wandered through the forest 
or along the bank of the river, enjoying the frag¬ 
rance of the honeysuckle. Often when the sun 
had disappeared below the horizon, and the sky 
above presented an appearance only to be seen 
in the sunny south, the stars sparkling in the 
distance, and the moon shedding its silver beams 
on earth below, they would leave the hut and 
go forth to hold such communion as is known 
only by those who have loved. Months were thus 
spent. The maiden by degrees was changed in 
appearance. She no longer joined in the sports 
of her youthful companions. Instead of the full 
form of happier days, evidences of decay were 
visible—her eye no longer sparkled with joy— 
while the cheek, once mantled with health, be¬ 
came pale and withered. Despondency assumed 
the place of vivacity. 

The old chief saw this. His daughter’s peace 
was dearer to him than any alliance which he 
could form for her. The compact with the 
young Eagle was broken. The same day that 
William Davis was formally adopted into the 
tribe he became the husband of the Indian girl. 

Now a happy and contented wife, the joyous 
spirit and elastic step of Ki-ah-too-la returned. 
But her period of happiness was destined to be 
of short duration. William Davis, influenced 
more by a love of romance than by real passion 
for the Indian girl, had sought her hand in mar¬ 
riage. Young and fond of the sports of savage 
life, he soon acquired a reputation among his 
associates for success in all the manly amuse¬ 
ments so highly esteemed by the aborigines of 
the land. Not satisfied, however, with the 
praise awarded him, he longed for some new 
source of excitement. Constant association 
with his wife for months past, instead of 
strengthening their bonds of attachment, had 
deprived him of much of the gratification ex¬ 
perienced by him when in her society during 
his confinement. His bosom was now daily 
becoming a stranger to the home of his adop¬ 
tion. Ki-ah-too-la’s love soon discovered the 
cause of his uneasiness. He had almost ceased 
to love her—yet she still hoped that the aliena¬ 
tion was destined to be of short duration—her 
hopes, however, were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Still she could not realize the full extent 
of her desolation—she clung to him with all the 
ardor of a woman’s love—as often as she was re¬ 
pulsed would she return to him, like a wounded 
dove to the place of its nativity. 

William Davis found out when too late that 


his tastes and habits were unsuited to the people 
among whom his lot had been cast. He was 
ambitious and without an opportunity of grati¬ 
fying his views. To power among the Semi- 
noles he could never rise—while Ne-a-ma-the-lft 
refused to yield his title to the broad lands which 
he claimed as his own. Recreant to all vows (>f 
fidelity, he determined to leave his Indian wife 
and return to his native soil. 

His desertion did not crush the heart of Ki-ah- 
too-la: a wound, however, was inflicted, which 
even time, the great panacea, was unable to 
heal. She became a changed being—a spirit of 
resentment was aroused within her and she lived 
for revenge alone. 

The exile son returned to the home of his 
widowed mother. Need it be said that he was 
received with all a mother’s love ?—for her first 
born, her only son. Her delight at his return 
—at once more pressing to her bosom one whom 
she never expected to see on earth again—can 
only be appreciated by the mother who has sor¬ 
rowed over the death or absence of a son—by 
the mother whose sighs have been breathed out 
unseen or unheard by the rest of the world. 

Three years had caused but little change in 
the person of Mary Middleton. Time and her 
lover’s absence had produced a more thoughtful 
expression of face—with this exception she was 
still the same as when William had first taken 
his departure. Although her hand had been 
sought by others, all offers of marriage were 
rejected. She clung to the hope that if living, 
her lover would return with unchanged feelings. 
If dead, she had determined to meet him in the 
world to come, untrammelled by other bonds. 
Her lover did return, and instead of a hero, 
wreathed with chaplets of glory, gloom had set¬ 
tled on his countenance and deprived it of the 
sunny smile which illumined it in former days. 
Faithless as he had been, in Mary Middleton he 
found one to soothe the sorrows of his heart— 
to kiss from his cheek the tears of repentance. 
Vows long since made and broken were again 
uttered. The constancy and self-denial of the 
maiden caused a deep impression on the mind 
of William Davis. He resolved after his mar¬ 
riage never again to leave the path of duty. 

We must now pass over an interval of several 
years, during which time William Davis, infected 
with the mania for emigrating, which at one time 
prevailed in our country, sold his possessions and 
removed to the western district of Florida. A 
settlement was made in a fertile region at a 
considerable distance from any other in the 
occupancy of the whites—a position not at all 
regarded as hazardous, for the Indians for a 
long time previous had maintained an apparently 
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friendly intercourse with the white £ttl^s. By 
degrees emigrants came in from the neighboring 
states, so that at the commencement of the late 
disturbances, little or no alarm was manifested 
by the inhabitants, as they considered themselves 
sufficiently strong in point of numbers to repel 
any attack that might be made by an Indian 
foe. But this feeling of security was in a very 
short time dissipated by thfe blazing of a settler’s 
cabin. In very many instances those who had 
planted themselves in an insecure position, were 
compelled to leave their improvements and seek 
a place of safety for their families. Scouting 
parties frequently went out in pursuit of the In¬ 
dians, but generally on account of a superior 
knowledge of the country possessed by the latter, 
these parties were incapable of ridding the set¬ 
tlements to any extent of their troublesome ene¬ 
mies. Occasionally the savages would disappear 
from a neighborhood, and leave the inhabitants 
free from an apprehension of their midnight 
attacks for a considerable length of time. 

Toward the close of an evening in the month 
of June, Mary Davis, wearied with the duties of 
the day, was sitting on a bench in front of the 
cabin. Everything around her was calm—not 
a sound was to be heard, save the lowing of the 
cattle as they returned from the woods, and the 
occasional note of a mocking bird that had taken 
np its residence in a tree within the enclosure. 
The forest, darkened by a thick foliage, though 
relieved here and there by the golden rays of 
the setting sun, contributed not a little to an 
increase of a feeling of uneasiness which pressed 
heavily on her, occasioned by the protracted ab¬ 
sence of her husband, who had that morning left 
home for a few hours. Twilight had enrobed 
nature in a sombre hue, and still he returned 
not. As Mary'gazed on her infant asleep on 
her knee, fearir^ almost to look even to¬ 
ward the path by which her husband was to 
return, lest instead of him for whom she so 
anxiously waited, she might meet the gaze of 
some demon savajfe intent on their destruction, 
a tear would steal down her cheek. Her eldest 
son had accompanied his father—the other two, 
weary with watching, had fallen asleep on the 
floor of the cabin. The slightest noise would 
cause her to start from her position, and more 
than once did she venture to the yard fence, 
thinking that she had seen her husband ap¬ 
proaching. Her fears for the safety of herself 
and family, despairing of tier husband’s return, 
determined her to leave the house quietly, and 
make her way to a neighbor’s some half mile 
distant, when hearing a step in the rear of the 
cabin, she turned and perceived her husband 
enter, preceded by the boy. Scarcely, however, 
Voi.. IX.—6 


had they entered before a dozen Indians, yelling 
like demons, leaped the fence and made for the 
house. Their entrance was only prevented by a 
timely closing of the doors. Mary, overcome 
with fear, for a moment seemed as if destitute 
of power to aid her husband in repelling the 
attack. After a time she became calm—and 
with all the firmness possessed by many of the 
weaker sex—she assisted him in preparing for 
defence. The odds were fearful—but as the 
house was well constructed of pine logs, and the 
stock of arrfis by no means deficient, amounting 
to some five or six pieces, Davis was sure of 
being able to withstand a siege of any reasonable 
duration. As often as the Indians approached 
one was almost certain to fall mortally wounded, 
Davis being able to select Jiis victim through a 
number of small port-holes, with which all ex¬ 
posed houses during the war were furnished. 
The firing was kept up on both sides for several 
hcfcrs, without injury, however, to any of the 
besieged. The Indians finding their attacks re¬ 
pelled with great loss to themselves, attempted 
to fire the house by shooting burning arrows on 
the roof, in which they finally succeeded. The 
house being constructed entirely of pine, the 
flames spread with great rapidity. The roof was 
soon destroyed—in a short time after masses of 
fire fell on the floor below: the planks forming 
the floor of the loft hung ignited and partially 
gave away. There was now a moment of ex¬ 
treme agony—to remain in the house was cer¬ 
tain destruction—while to attempt an escape 
would bo attended by an almost equally certain 
death. Consternation seized the family as the 
flames increased: even the manly heart of Wil¬ 
liam Davis pulsated with fear—not for himself, 
but for his wife and children. The yells of the 
savages rejoicing in the sufferings of their vic¬ 
tims, were now heard above the roar of the 
devouring element, and as the one increased so 
did the other. 

On the eastern side of the house was an almost 
impenetrable swamp, which would afford protec¬ 
tion to the family could it be reached in safety. 
As the dumber of Indians was greatly reduced, 
it was determined to attempt an escape through 
an opening made in the floor. Not a moment 
was to be lost—the flames were becoming in¬ 
supportable. The mother and three children 
just emerged from under the burning pile of 
logs, and had almost reached the fence before 
| they were discovered by the Indians. The yells 
of the savages were now louder and more ter- * 
rible than ever. But pursuit was in vain—the 
fugitives reached the hammock in safety. The 
attention of the Indians was now turned to 
William Davis, whose escape from the house 
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had been prevented by their rushing to the out¬ 
let. He was destined to perish in the flames— 
his sufferings were, however, more speedily 
terminated than wished for or anticipated by 
his cruel murderers. The falling of the heavy 
timbers prostrated him to the floor his cries 
ceased, and nought was heard save the roaring 
of the flames and the exciting yells of the savages 
over this inhuman work. 

The deed of that night is well remembered by 
the inhabitants of the settlements. The mother 
and children escaped to the nearest neighbor’s 
house, at an hour too late, however, for assist¬ 
ance to be rendered her unfortunate husband. 
A company of men visited the ruins on the next 
day, and after disinterring the remains of the 
brave woodman from,the smoking pile and con¬ 
signing them to the tomb, departed in pursuit 
of the Indians. As usual they escaped, and the 
party returned to their homes. 

Five years subsequent to the event related a 
band of Indians was collected at one of the 
rendezvous in West Florida prior to their re¬ 
moval westward. Among them was a female 
of middle age, of reserved manners, on whose 
face was seen the impress of melancholy. Not 
a word could be extracted from her; but at the 
sight of a pale-face she recoiled as if stung by 
an adder. That woman was the Indian wife of 
William Davis. It was she who planned the 
attack on his house, and urged the warriors on 
to the perpetration of his cruel murder. For 
many a long year had she lived for revenge. 
And now when her injuries Jiad been atoned 
for, she was ready to leave the soil of her ances¬ 
tors, and exchange the Land of Flowers for the 
broad prairies of the western wilds. 


ON RECEIVING 

FROM A YOUNG LADY A FADED FLOWER. 
BY JAMES H. ENNIS. 

Flower! thou art faded now, 

All thy beauty is departed; 

Thou art fit to deck the brow # 

Only of the broken-hearted— 

They who weep, and mourn and sigh 
O’er the joys of life all blighted, 
They who live on but to die 
Tom in heart and disunited. 

Flower! wert thou mine to give 
I’d bestow thee on the fated, 

Not to one who fain would live 
With the joys of life elated— 

Not to one in joyous spring, 

With the hope of life unclouded, 

No—I’d give thee, faded tiling, 

To the dying and the shrouded. 


TH? TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER I I. 

CONTINUED FRjDM PAGE 30 . 

In his sumptuous apartments at Baynard Cas¬ 
tle, Duke Richard of Gloucester sat alone, on the 
morning after our story commences. It was 
earlier than the usual hour of rising at the 
court. But the young duke lived away from 
the town, in a kind of magnificent seclusion 
with his mother, the Duchess of York, and 
those hours which his elder brothers devoted to 
rest after the turmoil and gallantries in which 
they were constantly whelmed, were spent by 
this strange youth in the quiet pursuit of letters. 
The morning was golden with sunshine, damp 
and fragrant with night dew. Keenly alive to 
the freshness and beauty of nature, the young 
duke had ordered his chair to be placed near a 
casement which opened into a little court, car¬ 
peted with emerald sward and interlaced with 
thickets of the white rose just bursting into 
flower. The room in which he sat was of 
octagonal form, and of moderate size, connect¬ 
ing with a luxurious bed chamber by an arched 
door which occupied one entire division oppo¬ 
site the casement. The other six divisions were 
lined with richly carved shelves of oak, filled 
with perhaps the largest collection of books and 
manuscripts then to be found in England, all 
bound in costly snow white vellum, with heavy 
gold embossments. Around each of these divi¬ 
sions a massive wreath of oak leaves and arrows 
was coiled, the clustering leaves beautifully cut 
from the dark wood, and the arrows dashed with 
gold. A few low-backed chairs of ebony, with 
large, square cushions of blue velvet, deeply 
fringed with gold, stood about, and near the 
casement was a curiously formed reading desk 
of ebony, carved to a perfect network, through 
which the velvet and jeweled biddings of several 
volumes, too rare and rich fof the open shelves, 
gleamed with subdued gorgeousnes9. 

The fresh air that swept through the casement 
was mingled with a rare and Spicy odor, enriched 
by the dried rushes thickly interspered with wild 
flowers scattered over the floor. A fall of thick 
arras usually concealed the entrance to the bed 
chamber, but now the massive bullion cord which 
sometimes looped it up was tightly drawn, and 
through the arch might be seen a massive bed, 
with its canopy of crimson and gold flung aside, 
and its rich covering tossed in a heap like a sun¬ 
set clond in the purple twilight, for a casement 
of stained glass made the atmosphere of that 
bed chamber gorgeous almost as its furniture. 
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The scented steam of a bath-room beyond rolled 
voluptuously through the chamber, till it was 
driven back by the pure morning air which 
swept in from the library, and moving about 
in this dim light was a man busily arranging 
the disordered furniture, but with a step so 
light, and a touch so noiseless, that but for the 
glimpse now and then caught of his figure 
through the uplifted arras, Duke Richard might 
have supposed himself wholly alone. 

Though the morning was early, and the bed 
chamber in* all this gorgeous disarrangement, 
the singular youth had allowed no appointment 
of his toilet to be neglected, but he sat in the 
enclosure of the casement perfectly arrayed, 
and with all the cool freshness of youth about 
him. His dark brown hair hung in heavy 
sc&ited waves down his short neck, and one 
or two curled ringlets .fell upon the broad 
stripes of blue and gold which composed his 
under vest. An under garment of the purest 
white linen was just visible above the edge 
of this vest, and over all was a loose robe 
of crimson silk damasked with gold flowers, 
which fell in a gorgeous mass over the cushion 
of his chair down upon the polished floor. One 
beautifully shaped foot, with its pointed shoe, 
frosted with pearls and enameled with gold, 
was pressed upon a gilded footstool, and his 
long, delicate fingers flashed with gems as they 
wandered amid the leaves of a book with which 
he seemed to be occupied. A beautiful but sin¬ 
gular face was that of Duke Richard. With the 
bloom of youth which* glowed upon his cheek 
there was neither the careless look nor the mu¬ 
tabilities of countenance which makes youth so 
lovely. Even then upon his high forehead were 
lines of thought which harmonized but indiffer¬ 
ently with the glossy locks that shaded it; and 
his mouth, though ruby red, bore the expression 
of suppressed passions of sterner and stronger 
kind than those tender and fiery impulses which 
usually kindle the youthful heart. The pas¬ 
sions revealed on those young features were 
those that find birth in the intellect and not in 
the senses. Tke hard, stern impulses of tower¬ 
ing manhood had lined that siftooth forehead, 
and given the muscles around that red mouth 
the fixed expression of mature thought. 

The book teas open in his hand, and yet the 
same illuminated page had been before him'all 
the morning—at times he did not even pretend to 
fix his eyes upon it, but dropped his head upon 
his bosom—after a habit which followed him 
through life—and mused minute after minute 
while his dark eyes glittered with the intensity 
of his plotting thoughts, and now and then his 
upper lip trembled with half scornful smiles. 


At length a slight noise from the bed chamber 
aroused him from one of these fits of thoughtful¬ 
ness. Slowly lifting his head he cast a glance 
through the arched entrance, and saw that his 
man was gazing upon his abstractions through 
the dim atmosphere which enclouded the inner 
room. An expression of displeasure contracted 
his brow, but it was checked in an instant, and 
closing his book he called out in a voice that 
thrilled the ear with its sweetness. 

u Catesby, drop the arras!” 

With noiseless footfall and downcast eyes 
the figure within the bed chamber glided to the 
entrance, lifted his ha^d, and the arras swept 
heavily downward, leaving Duke Richard in total 
seclusion. Again his head drooped forward, and 
once more he was lost in deep thought. This 
time the sound of whispering voices behind the 
arras aroused him. He sat op, drew a hand 
across his forehead, and murmured with a faint 
smile—“ dreams—dreams—dreams! Clarence 
lives—-Eldward—tush! out with such thoughts 
till the white rose is planted so deep in the soil 
of England that nothing can uproot it. Catesby!” 

The arras swept back, and a small man with 
keen black eyes and an arched nose stood within 
the room. 

“ Did your highness speak V 9 

“Yes, Catesby: go to the southern postern, 
and say that if a man from the city inquiries for 
our master of horse, he must be sent hither at once 
—a cringing, thin faced man, his name escapes 
me, but they will not fail to recognize him!” 

“ A thin faced man—your highness, a moment 
since, one of the men come up from below to in¬ 
form me of a person answering this description, 
who has been lounging about the postern this 
half hour. I had received no orders, and bade 
them send him away.” 

“ Ah! I had forgotten to direct the varlets how 
to act—re-call this man at once, good Catesby— 
but stay, his visit is to our master of horse, let 
him so consider it. He should not know that his 
dealing is with Gloucester himself—be mindful 
of this and bring him up.” 

Catesby ben* his head and went out, moving 
across the outer chamber with the soft, cat-like 
tread which had become habitual in the service 
of a low toned and quiet master, who, even in 
his passions, was noiseless and wary. After 
some delay he returned, followed by the silk 
mercer, who crept through the sumptuous rooms 
nervously grasping his cap between both hands, 
and pasting his eyes timidly from one object to 
another, and half meditating an eViape at every 
step, till he stood cringing and terrified in the 
presence of the young duke. 

“ This is the duke’s master of horse, you can 
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•peak,” said Catesby, retreating backward from 
the room so quietly, that but for the rustle of 
falling arras the poor mercer would have been 
quite unaware of his departure, for he stood with 
downcast eyes, and shuffling his feet uneasily 
among the fragrant rushes, afraid even to look 
upon a man so high in station as a master of 
horse to the king’s brother. 

The duke turned in his chair and sat gazing 
upon the poor mercer with a quiet smile. 

“ You have something that you wish to say— 
speak out!” he said at length, tired of the man’s 
awkward embarrassment. 

As the duke’s voice fell upon his ear the 
mercer started, looked suddenly up, and fixed 
his eyes with a look of broad astonishment on 
the speaker—there was no mistaking those 
musical tones, they were so remarkable in their 
sweetness that even an attempt at disguise must 
have failed. 

A new cause of terror come upon the poor 
tradesman, he remembered his freedom of speech 
the night before, and in his confusion magnified 
the amount and importance of his communica¬ 
tions, his limbs began to tremble, and he cast a 
furtive glance toward the arras, but the voice 
of the duke re-assured him. With his quick 
penetration the royal youth saw that he was re¬ 
cognized, and, congratulating himself that his 
true character was still unknown, quietly ad¬ 
mitted their previous interview by saying— 

“You have come, doubtless, with the infor¬ 
mation promised last evening, speak freely! To 
me the promise was given, and I can have full 
power to reward. I saw you enter the house. If 
ought transpired there worthy of note, speak out, 
you have nothing to fear, but much to hope. 
Nay, leave off shuffling among the rushes, man, 
aud if you really have anything to say begin at 
once. What saw you in the mercer’s house last 
night ?” 

“What saw I, my lord—I mean your high— 
I mean your-” 

“ There is no need of titles between us, friend, 
so to the point. Again I ask—what saw you 
last night at the house of Barker, the queen’s 
mercer ?” 

“What saw T, gramercy—what saw I not! 
The hair rises up from my head -when I think 
of it all, as I was saying to dame Catharine.” 

“ To dame Catharine,” interposed the duke in 
a low, 9tern voice, that made the mercer shiver 
as with cold. I thought you were cautioned 
not to mention a word of our compact to any 
one, especially to a chatting woman!” 

“Nay, I told her nothing—not a word save 
that I had Barker’s head under my girdle— 
that he was a traitor, a barbarian of strange, 


outlandish people, a—a—upon my soul and life 
I told her nothing more than this!” 

“ Most discreet mercer, and you only told her 
this,” said the duke with a curving lip, but as if 
scorning himself for feeling even contempt for 
the being before him, he added quite gently— 
“ no matter, the words were few, and only cut 
off half your reward. 

“Half—half did you say!” exclaimed the 
startled mercer. 

“ Half repeated the duke drily, “ you traders 
can understand this fashion of traffic—another 
breach of faith and the whole goes—a third, 
mark me well friend!—a third and your head 
follows the forfeited reward. Now, on with 
your story, I would know' what passed in the 
mercer’s dwelling.” 

“ What passed ?” repeated the mercer, terri¬ 
fied into a direct reply. “ Ah, what reward can 
repay me the peril I ran? You saw me enter, 
how I crept along the wall after poor Shore, and 
stole into the warehouse like a frightened hare. 
Well, the moment I was safe in and half smoth¬ 
ered behind a bale of goods—second rate goods 
—I could tell by the scent of the dye stuffs which 
were but half washed out. There I lay gasping 
for breath till Shore passed up stairs, when I 
crept out and followed. It was dark, so very 
dark that I missed the stairs, and seeing a light 
glimmering through a crevice a} one end of the 
warehouse, I drew myself close up to the parti¬ 
tion and looked through. I never knew it before, 
but at one end of the warehouse is a small room 
heaped up with goods—these were all piled in 
one end, and a carpet of tapestry flung over the 
heap to hide the coarse boxes and bales. In the 
other end stood a table with a lamp on it, and 
sitting there, with his back toward me, was a 
priest reading some papers.” 

“ A priest—said you a priest ?” exclaimed the 
duke, with a quick sparkle of the eye—“saw 
you his face ?” 

“After awhile the papers were folded up— 
then the priest arose, paced up and down the 
room with a hand upon his breast as if in pain. 
The room was close as a nailed box of velvets, 
that or something else made him breathe so 
heavily that I could hear each sob; at last he 
lifted his hands and flung back the veil from his 
face.” 

“That face,” exclaimed the duke, with au 
abruptness strangely at variance with his usual 
tranquil inanribr. “What of the face: was it 
thin—was it pale ?” 

“Thin—yes, very thin, except about the fore¬ 
head : and pale as the marble over our late king’s 
tomb.” 

“ The eyes, were they blaok, w’fere they blue ?” 
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1 “ Black as midnight l” 

“ With dark circles underneath.” 

“Truly such marks were about the eyes!” 

The duke drew in his breath with a quick 
respiration. It was with a great struggle that 
he conquered the impatient joy that was shaking 
his frame from limb to limb. But he did con¬ 
quer its expression, and the next question was 
put in his usual quiet tone. 

“The priest—was he tall or short?” 

“ Of middling stature.” 

“Ay, true, of middling height for a man— 
true, true, but for a woman. Would he have 
been tail as a woman ?” 

“ Ay, tall and very slender.” 

“ The face again. Was it stern or gentle 7” 

“ Stern, ay, truly, but rather sorrowful in its 
sternness.” 

“ A troubled look then ?” 

“ As ever I saw on mortal face.” 

“ And the priest was writing ?” 

“ No-—he was reading some papers: and now 
that I call it to mind, a purse of gold lay on the 
table, and something underneath that flashed 
like diamonds, but the lamp was dim and I 
might have beep mistaken.” 

The duke mused a moment, while the Angers 
of his right hand clasped and unclasped against 
the palm as if fastening their hold on something. 
When he looked up there was a fire in his dark 
eyes that made the mercer sink his gaze to the 
floor. 

“ Man,” said the duke, still in his low measured 
tones, “saw you ever Margaret of Anjou?” 

The mercer started as if a bullet had struck 
him, and drawing a sharp breath, he said— 

“ That priest was she.” 

Duke Richard arose, crossed the floor, and 
then checking himself retired to his seat again, 
and went on with his questions as if nothing 
important had been revealed. 

“Well!” he» said, glancing quietly at the 
mercer, who, terrified by the magnitude of his 
own knowledge, stood trembling in his place. 

“ There was a disturbance on the stairs, and I 
slunk to my hiding-place again,” said the mercer 
in a trembling voice. “ I must have made some 
noise, for when I looked again the lamp was 
out, and the hard breathing which I have men¬ 
tioned before, was all that I could hear. I 
waited in hopes that the light would shine 
again, but it did not: and Shore soon after 
passed down the warehouse stairs and went 
out, so I crept up after the servant to a little 
room over the landing, and hid myself among 
the loose clothing in sight of the revel as it went 
on in the next room.” 

“It is strange:!” muttered the duke. “If 

6 * 


she were seeking concealment in the dwelling 
why this revel ? She was not wont to run such 
risks.” 

“I can warrant for this,” said the mercer. 
“Many of the persons that I saw in Barker’s 
house that night could only have met there 
under the pretence of a revel: few of the neigh¬ 
bors were invited, and this we took for pride in 
one the queen favored. But this slight had a 
deeper root. At first many of our tradespeople 
were busy in the revel, and everything seemed 
frank and joyous: but as the night wore on these 
disappeared, and before eleven there was not 
half a dozen faces that I knew in tho» rooms, 
saving those of the host and his family. The 
dance was suspended then, and the guests drew 
together in knots talking low and earnestly in 
such language as we flat-caps—as our gracious 
king sometimes jocosely names us traders— 
could hardly understand. I have had dealings 
across the channel, and knew that many of these 
people spoke in French altogether, while others 
so mixed up their dainty phrases with our honest 
Saxon that no truly English ear could understand 
them!” 

“ Were you ever at court in Henry of Wind¬ 
sor’s time?” inquired the duke, whose great 
self-command could not entirely conceal the 
interest he felt in the revelations made by the 
mercer. 

“Often my lor—nay, gentle sir. Though 
Barker served the Lancastran Queen as he now 
does the royal lady of York: I had customers 
among the lords, and Henry himself has worn 
robes made of my gold stuffs.” 

“Then you should know many Lancastran 
nobles, such as might now be leaders in a re¬ 
bellion. Saw you last night any of your old 
customers ?” 

The mercer hesitated, he had a sort of loyal 
and grateful feeling toward any man who had 
purchased an ell of cloth at his warehouse, and 
would have given a prompt negative to the 
question but for the keen glance fixed on him 
by the duke, as it was he only evaded. 

“It is a long time since I have seen any of 
these Lancastran gentlemen,” he said, “save 
those of the queen’s kin, who now, it is said, 
flaunt their honors bravest at the court of Kang 
Edward.” 

The duke bit his nether lip and turned sharply 
in his chair. 

“ Not them—I ask not of the queen’s kin, but 
the old Lancastran Rebels, those who have taken 
mercy like beaten mastiffs and retired growling 
to their strongholds. Saw you one of these 
tough old traitors in the revel last night ?” 

“ It were difficult to say,” replied the meroer, 
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still reluctant to speak out. “ Had I seen them j 
in knightly dresses rustling in velvet and gold \ 
by the side of their king, then perchance I might j 
have given name and title to some that I saw 
last night. But we tradesfolk have no badges \ 
whereby to mark a man’s lineage, and all that j 
I saw were dressed like us in sad colors, and 
with the flat-caps of the order.” 

“Man you trifle with me!” said the duke, 
without Jjfting his voice, but with an intonation \ 
so dry and cold that the mercer shrank from 
encountering it again. 

“ Perchance, for I have no certainty in the 
matter—there might have been one or two 
faces not to be mistaken in disguise!” he said 
with a degree of reluctance which even fear 
could not conquer. 

“ The names—the names !” 

Though the words seemed rising from his 
lips by terror alone, the mercer mentioned one 
or two leading barons who were supposed to be 
at their respective castles in the country, with 
several others who had followed the evil fortunes 
of Margaret to the continent. 

“Ha!” muttered the duke, while his eyes 
gleamed and his fingers began to work among 
the rich drapery of his robe. “ Margaret in 
England, and these men at work among the 
traders, the plot must be well organized. Go 
on—what are you staring at ?” he added sternly, 
amazed that his thoughts had been heard, un¬ 
important as they were. “These men, the 
real and disguised traders gathered in knots 
and talked together. What then, learned you 
nothing of their conversation ?” 

“ Not then, for there was a room laid out for 
supper between us, and what with the jingling 
of wine cups, the clatter of trenchers, and ser¬ 
vants passing to and fro from the kitchen, I 
could only catch the sound of many voices, and 
see that instead of light revel something stern 
and dangerous occupied the guests, while Barker 
went to ahd fro from group to group, talking 
with jovial boldness as if they had been only 
plotting a may-pole dance. At last, but it was 
late then—they all came in to supper. The 
women, even Dame Barker had disappeared an 
hour before, and nothing but men sat down at 
the table. It was a rare show and enough to 
make a man, hungered and athirst as I was, wild 
with desire—hunches of venison, browned to a 
rich crisp, and reeking with gravies. Piles of 
beef, quivering with fat j heaps of snow white 
bread; and silver goblets, brimming with red 
wine. Ah, it was enough to make a man’s 
stomach turn traitor though liis heart remained 
staunch. The table bent beneath their weight. 
The wine flagons were so full that every foot¬ 


fall sent a red stream gushing over their brims. 
The sconces overhead seemed like stars twink¬ 
ling through a cloud; the hot, luscious steam 
rose so heavily from the meats—and then I was 
fasting since the noonday meal, my throat full 
of dust, gathered from the warehouse, and ray 
nostrils tempted by that rich steam. Oh, but 
I was sorely tried!” 

A faint smile flitted across the lips of the 
young duke. Though annoyed by the verbose 
egotism of the mercer, he allowed no signs of 
impatience to escape him, as a more impulsive 
man would have done, but instantly bethought 
him of a device by which his visitor might be 
won to impart his information with more brevity. 

“ This reminds me,” he said, “ that you may 
have come hither fasting!” 

“From all but my prayers,” replied the 
mercer in a melancholy tone—“from all but 
my prayers!” 

“ Anon, when you have told all that passed 
at the supper, some of the duke’s people shall 
take you to the buttery, there should be spiced 
wines there at this hour, and venison pasties 
hot for the household breakfast. The head cook 
hath a marvelous mark at seasoning a pasty, 
but it should be eaten hot while the gravies are 
rich and liquid: half an honr hence and the 
flavor will be diminished even if the buttery be 
not swept clean.” 

The mercer inhaled a deep breath, and drew 
a hand across his moist lips. The duke smiled 
gently as he always did while playing upon a 
human weakness whether of the soul or sense. 

“ The suppeT, these people were about setting 
down to supper, I think,” he said. 

“Yes, and then I could hear all, for some half 
dozen of the pretended traders were real ones, 
and for their sakes the rest spoke in clear Eng¬ 
lish. It was a sin to see the slight which they 
put upon the viands, they were doubtless too 
full of treason for a decent respect for the re¬ 
past, and whole haunches of venison were sent 
away untouched, bat they all drank freely of the 
wine, and then came out the treason they had 
been hatching in toasts and jeers at the reigning 
house.” 

“ What said they, word for word—what said 
they of me—of the king—and his house ?” 

‘‘Why, that Edward had no clear title to 
the crown, that he interfered with commerce 
by sending out venturers for himself, that while 
he grew rich by monopolies in trade, our wives 
and daughters were lured from their homes and 
made to cast shame on our honest class through 
his wiles.” 

“ Who said this—one of the disguised knights, 
or a tradesman ?” inquired the duke. 
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“ H© who spoke loudest and most boldly was 
Barker, the host—I saw him drink no wine, 
but his eyes flashed, and the accursed rose of 
Lancaster was never so red as his hot cheeks.” 

“ Who is this man, Edward Plantagenet, that 
he should^ rule over us ?” he said, “ that he 
should lure the wives from our bosoms, and 
cast the hot blush of shame on the cheeks of our 
pare daughters—are we traders to be cajoled 
• by his fine speeches, and disgraced by his base 
actions? This night, scarcely an hour since, 
there stood before me a man—why should my 
cheek burn to acknowledge it—he was my wife’s 
kin, her own and only brother, broken down, 
crashed to the e&r^i by the shame which this 
royal sinner has cast upon his hearth. The* 
downfall of his wife has unnerved him, for he 
loved her, and even the spirit of revenge seems 
dead within him. Wronged as he is, I dare 
not trust him with our high purposes—dare not 
beseech him to redeem his own honor by aiding 
us to hurl its betrayer from the throne he usurps. 
He has just left my dwelling, crept from the 
door in darkness like a thief to hide his broken 
heart )>eneath the roof which King Edward has 
desolated. Let it be/thus. wrongs shall 

find avengers in his own class—among these 
civil wars that have shaken oastles to their 
foundations, and soaked the rich meadows of 
England with noble blood, we of the middle 
class have gained strength and sinew. We 
may not yet take the shop sword and redress 
our own wrongs; but we have gold, we have 
wit, and with the aid of those barons who have 
sent their agents here to-night, another month 
topples Edward from his throne. Let the lords 
and barons hold the power—let them make 
and unmake kings, but henceforth it shall be 
Jjie tradesman’s boast that he can avenge his 
own honor, though trampjed under foot by a 
moiferch.” 

“ Ha! said the silk mercer all this!” muttered 
the 4uke. “There is metal in these flat-caps 
worth attending to hereafter—ay, hereafter.” 

These words were uttered musingly, for the 
duke had allowed his face to droop forward on 
his breast in a fit of abstraction. A new train 
of thought had been lighted by the mercer’s 
words, and though the man was still speaking, 
he pursued the glittering thread, gathering up 
all the mercer uttered at the same time, with 
a sort of double sense. At last he started and 
looked sharply in the mercer’s face. 

‘‘What said you, now? Who uttered the 
words that just fell from your lips?” 

“ The mercer—it was none other. He spoke 
long, and seemed to be the mouthpiece of the 
disaffected tradesmen, for ever and anon those 


around him cheered the treason as it fell from 
his lips.” 

“ Repeat it again, 1 heard but imperfectly— 
what of the queen—what of the lady Eleanor 
Talbot!” 

“ He said the Dame Elizabeth Grey was not 
Edward’s wife, nor her children heir to the 
house of York—that he had long ago married 
the lady Eleanor Talbot, and could not wed 
again.” 

« Well.” 

“ That neither the king nor Clarence looked 
in any way like the great Duke Richard of York, 
and perchance had as little claim as Edward’s 
own children to the heirship.” 

“Go on. What said the traitors further? 
Spoke they of Gloucester, of the king’s youngest 
brother? Methought I heard his name a mo¬ 
ment since ?” 

“Of the boy duke, as they called him, it 
was only said that with his father’s face he 
had more wisdom than both his brothers, and 
had been ever sweet spoken and kind to the 
people.” ^ 

“ Said they this ? Remember, man, were these 
the very words ?” 

Almost for the first time during that exciting 
interview the duke displayed some excitement. 
A ray of fire shot to his dark eyes, which even 
the thick lashes could not subdue, and spite of 
an evident effort to suppress it, a smile lighted 
up his whole face. 

“These were the very words—only they 
added, it was a grievous pity that he had not 
a straight back and Edward’s inches.” 

The dnke started and shrunk together in his 
chair as if a serpent had stung him. The glance 
which he cast on the mercer made the poor man 
step back and shudder, for the expression which 
shot over that young face was fiendish. It was 
gone in an instant, and in a voice even more 
sweet-toned from a little unsteadiness, he said, 

“ And so but for his stature and short neck 
the city traders would not cavil if Gloucester 
were king in place of Edward.” 

“ In place of ^Edward—yes, but not on the 
throne of Henry—these were their very words.” 

“Of Henry,” said the duke, with a quiet smile 
at his own want of thought. “ True, I had for¬ 
gotten Henry!” 

“Well, there was much speaking, all of the 
same kind; bitter denunciations by the disguised 
barons of the queen and her kin, and more bitter 
abuse of the king by the tradesmen. At last they 
all set to and made out a list of those barons 
who were ready to join in an immediate rising, 
and Barker pledged himself to meet the barons, 
at the head of an army of tradesmen, the mo- 
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ment they should appear at the gates of London. 
He asserted that four thousand stout men in the 
city were already pledged So redeem themselves 
from the dishonor cast on the trading classes by 
the open profligacy of King Edward.” 

Again the duke seemed lost in thought, his head 
fell forward, and hil forehead was contracted. 

“This seems broad and well organized. The 
barons and the traders acting together,” he mut¬ 
tered inaudibly, “ Margaret in London with ad- < 
herents pledged all over the country. Oh, if we \ 
had the list.” 

He spoke the last words aloud, when the < 
mercer thrust a hand into his bosom ind came ; 
eagerly forward. ! 

“It is here. After supper they all went out j 
leaving it on the table, I darted through the door, ; 
snatched it and left the house while they were 
searching for it among the trenchers.” 

“ St. Paul, but this is well,” exclaimed Richard, 
grasping the paper. “ Catesby, Catesby.” 

The attendant glided softly into the room. 

“ Give this man gold—a hundred pieces, good 
Catesby—but fim take him to the buttery.” 

“ But only gom!” exclaimed the mercer. “ I 
was to have had advancement at court.” 

“ Rest content, man—rest content. You shall 
have all, only be silent and vigilant. We have 
not done with you,” said the duke, “but for the 
present go with the man. I will see you again 
directly, meantime Catesby-” 

He whispered a word in Catesby’s ear, and 
stood up bowing low as the mercer was con¬ 
ducted from his presence. 

“ St. Paul, but this looks like rebellion,” he 
said, unfolding the parchment—“ thirty names, 
each with an army to back it, and all in Rich¬ 
ard’s grasp. First, first let me crush this nest 
of city wasps, swoop up Margaret and her par¬ 
tisans with one sweep of my hand. Stay, stay, 
is this well, Gloucester is a favorite in the city, 
the only one that looks like his great father. 
Let me take an hour to ponder in—Gloucester 
. must work for the hereafter.” 

The young duke sunk on his chair again, 
folded his arms, and dropping his head down 
upon his bosom, crouched on the cushions a 
full hour motionless as a sleeping serpent, save 
that his fingers now and then clutched the rich 
folds of his robe, and slowly relaxed their grasp 
again as the tide of his plotting thoughts ebbed 
to and fro. to bb continued. 


Faint not! though sorrow’s sharpest thorns 
Should pierce thy bleeding side— 

No pangs of thine can equal his, * 

Who for thee freely died! B. F. T. 


THE FRUITLESS SIGNAL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 

« What a thunder-clap!” I said, half starting 
from my seat, as the electric explosion shook the 
window of my friend Danforth’s di ni ng-room. 

«It is nothing to what you hear in the tropics,” 
he said, after a pause. “I remember one to 
whioh this would be a trifle: it was when we 
were struck with lightning in the Gulf.” 

“ You have never told me how you escaped 
on that occasion. Pray, do it now,” I said. 

Well, I will omit the accident—he began— 
for of that you have heard. We soon, found 
the fire could not be got under, and then, all 
control over the men was lost. Most of them 
made a rush for the boats, which were instantly 
crowded, and pushed off—what became of them 
I never heard, but the men in them were either 
swamped or starved to death, as none reached 
the land. But five of us were left on board, the 
captain, the first officer, and three others who 
had stuok by him^ Captain Henley was a bold 
and ready officer; he instantly set us about 
making a raft, and in this frail support we 
pushed off from the ship. It was well we 
made quick work of it, for in a quarter of an 
hour after we left the old craft she blew up! 

Twilight was just closing in, as this hap¬ 
pened, and here we Were on a frail raft, with 
a high sea going, and a thousand miles from 
land. Never shall I forget how long and weary 
was that night. Borne onward at the mercy of 
the sea, now rising up toward the sky, and then 
shooting down into the abyss, we passed hour 
after hour, in momentary expectation of death. 
The wash of the waves, and the jerk of th^ 

I swell was almost resistless; and had we not 
lashed ourselves to the raft we should have 
soon sunk to a watery grave. But we cheered 
each other with the hope of a speedy rescue, 
all through the weary night. 

At last the daylight broke, but it brought us 
no relief. Far as the eye could range, a sea 

I of billows rolled around us, tossing aloft their 
crests of foam, as if exulting in the conflict 
with each other. Not a sail appeared upon the 
whole vast surface to glad our longing eyes. 
The clouds flew through the heavens before the 
subsiding storm; the sunlight played merrily 
upon the broken crests of the swell; and the 
wind had a freshness in it which would at other 
times have been delicious: but all this brought 
no pleasure to our dispirited hearts. With a 
look of disappointment we turned from our 
long, anxious gaze around, and* looked silently 
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into each other’s faces, as if to read there our 
doom. 

The raft was formed of spars, lashed cross¬ 
wise together; and the weight of the timbers, 
together with that of ourselves, sunk it partially 
under water. Every surge therefore broke over 
it, deluging us with showers of cold, chilling 
spray. 

“This is only a sailor’s lot, Mr. Danfortb,” 
said an old water-rat, his gray hair glistening 
with brine, as he dashed the salt spray from his 
eyes with a brawny hand, “and many a poor 
fellow has lived for weeks without half such a 
support as this, clinging to a broken spar, or 
mayhap a hen-coop, or some other matter of a 
raft like.” 

“Yes—bad as it «may seem,” said Captain 
Henley, “it’s not altogether hopeless. The 
gale is nearly down, and—I own against my 
opinion—our raft is almost as tight as ever. 
True—our provisions are worthless, but many 
a one has lived days without eating or drinking; 
and in this latitude we cannot fail to fall in with 
some sail or other before another sunset. What 
do you think, Mr. Danforth ?” 

“ I judge we are off the stream,” said I, “ at 
least from our latitude yesterday, and the run 
we must have made southward in the gale, we 
cannot be far from its edge, and right in the 
track of the homeward bound fleet from the 
West Indies to Great Britain.” 

“You are right,” said the captain, musing 
awhile, “it is our only hope.” 

“ Can’t we drift upon the coast if the wind holds 
here a day or two more ?” said the youngest of 
the men—for misforti^ had made us all coun¬ 
sellors of each other, without distinction as to 
rank. 

“ No—I fear not,” said Captain Henley slowly, 
and as if reluctant to crush the poor fellow’s 
hopes—he was almost a boy in years—“we are 
hundreds of miles from land,*and this current is 
setting ^s further away every mipute we live. 
Our only hope is in some chance^ail.” 

The youth turned heavily away as if to look 
once more across the sea—but it was only to 
brush off unseen the tears that gathered thick 
and fast in his young eyes. Poor fellow!—he 
was thinking perhaps of his happy cottage home, 
in some quiet valley of his native state, which he 
should never—alas!—look upon again. There, 
where his mother had lulled him in infa£cy_te 
8 l ee p_there, where in thoughtless' boyhood lie 
had played—there, wljere he had wandered with 
some innocent girl, beside the little old mill- 
stream, and talked of the time when he should 
return 'rich e up ugh to claim her as his bride. 
Bright, be&utifal dreams of youth—how had they 


all vanished now! Little did that loved one think 
that her distant sailor boy was tossing helplessly 
and hopelessly, upon the angry sea. 

Meanwhile the day wore on. Higher and 
higher rose the sun into the heavens—brighter 
and gayer played his beams around us—the 
very curl of the foam that ran along the crests 
of the swell. seemed to become more beautiful. 
But these brought no consolation to men like us, 
whose lives hung, as it were, upon the merest 
chance. Hour after hour we gazed eagerly around 
us, in hopes to catch a glimpse of some passing 
sail—and hour after hour elapsed, yet no living 
thing was seen on the horizon. The thirst, mean¬ 
time, became intolerable, as the sun approached 
the zenith. Weary, dispirited, almost without 
hope, we yet clung to our fragile raft with all 
the tenacity of life. 

Noon at last came—hot, scorching, insuppor¬ 
table. The poor boy looked wan and faint, and 
it required our utmost efforts to cheer him. Even 
one or two of the older seamen showed, by their 
looks, that hope was gradually giving away in 
their bosoms—and thtf eager glances which the 
captain cast around, betrayed his fears that night 
would arrive without our being rescued. As for 
myself, determined to maintain hope until the 
last moment, I clambered with difficulty higher 
on the raft, and finally gained a position on a 
broken cross-tree. I had scarcely cast my first 
glance over the horizon, when I fanoied I be¬ 
held a sail far up to windward. A thrill of joy 
gushed through ray bosom. I strained my eyes 
—was it a dash of spray, or was it a friendly 
vessel? All at once it disappeared, and my 
heart grew sick with disappointment. Again it 
flashed in the distance. It w r as no longer doubt¬ 
ful, and with a wild shout I waived my arm, and 
called out to my companions. 

“ A sail—a sail!” 

“A sail—good God, is it really one?” gasped 
the youth, lifting hi9 drooping head up, with an 
expression of intense interest. 

“ A sail—where—whereaway ?” eagerly an¬ 
swered the others. 

“Off here to windward—just under that 
feathery cloud.” f 

“ I can’t see it,” said the captain, “ surely you 
have not allowed yourself to be deceived.” 

“ No—I am higher than you—here it is just in 
a line with that breaking wave.” 

“ I see it,” shouted one, as the raft rose upon 
a surge, “and it’s coming down toward us.” 

“ I see it—I see it—” echoed back the men 
severally—“huzza!” 

The fainting young fore-top-man lifted himself 
up, caught a sight of the distant sail, and 
joining in the shout, uttered a tremulous huzza 
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as he fell back well nigh exhausted. Poor fellow! 
the agony of his situation had been too much for 
his youthful frame, and his wild eye and burning 
cheeks betokened that he was already in a high 
fever. 

For the next half hour no words can describe 
the tumult of passoins that alternated in our 
bosoms, as the course of the approaching sail 
varied from, or adhered to, the direct line to¬ 
ward us. At first she seemed bearing down 
directly upon us, and hope once more mounted 
high in our bosoms; but as she drew nearer it 
became evident that her course was gradually 
diverging in another direction, and after an 
agonizing suspense of more than fifteen minutes, 
we saw that she would pass more than a mile to 
windward. 

In spite of our exertions, the violence of the 
swell, the night before, had carried away our 
lug sail, and we had nothing which we could 
raise as a signal. In this emergency I sprang 
upon the cross-trees, holding on to the spar 
with one hand, while I waived my handkerchief 
on high with the other. 

“ Ahoy!—aho—y !” I shouted. 

The cry rang out across the deep, shot up to 
windward a moment, and then floated back, and 
die # d away to leeward with the moaning of the 
surge. 

“ Ah—o—o—y !” again I cried. 

There was an echo ahead, a shrill piping of 
the wind, and then all again was still. 

“ Let us try it together—nien shouting for life 
surely must be heard,” said the captain—and 
motioning to us to follow him, we pealed forth 
a cry that seemed to penetrate the very vault of 
heaven, ringing out sharp and distinct over the 
boundless horizon. For a moment it seemed 
too as if it had succeeded. The schooner made 
a graceful turn to leeward, heading in a line 
directly toward us; while several look-outs 
sprang into her rigging and cast their eyes over 
the broad expanse around them. Again an.d 
again we strained our voices to the utmost—but 
the gale, seeming suddenly to increase, drowned 
our loudest cries. After a few minutes devia¬ 
tion .the schooner returned d£ain to her course, 
and though her look-outs still remained doubled, 
we felt that our chances were rapidly lessening. 
One more effort we determined upon making, 
and waiting for a momentary lull, we pealed 
forth a shout that might even have aroused the 
dead. But it was in vain. Not a sign on board 
the now fast-receding ship betokened their con¬ 
sciousness of our presence; and with looks of 
despair we ceased our efforts simultaneously 
and gazed wistfully upon the distant vesiel. 
One only uttered a word. It was the young 


fore-top-man—and never shall I forget his half 
cry, half groan—it was so utterly, so fearfully 
heart-breaking. 

For more than half an hour we gazed spell¬ 
bound on the schooner, as she vanished in the 
distance. One by one her ports dipped, re-ap¬ 
peared, and were lost—her chains, her bulwarks, 
her netting, and her booms followed—and long 
before three o’clock she was hull down on the 
horizon, and our last hope was gone. 

Still we strained our eyes after her, hoping 
faintly that she might return. No word was 
spoken—but we read the illusion in each other’s 
faces. Even in that hour of seeming despair, 
we continued to chensh the idea, that she might 
yet return; and often, as she grew fainter in the 
distance, did we imagine the curl of a billow on 
the horizon to be her mainsail once more close- 
hauled. But a moment’s scrutiny dissipated 
our dream, ouly, however, to return again with 
renewed power. Long and ardently we thus 
watched her receding figure, until gradually she 
grew dim and shadowy in the distance. 

At last her mainsail dipped, and only her 
top-sails were seen above the waters. These 
too before twilight disappeared; and when the 
sun set behind us, not a single living object 
broke the vast monotony of the horizon. Night 
at length came down upon the waters, yet we 
were still at the mercy of the waves. 

Darker and darker grew the clouds around, 
chiller and more chill swept the winds along, 
while the crests of the billows heaving sullenly 
out of the shadow, glistened in the fast-deepen¬ 
ing obscurity. But though, long after the dark¬ 
ness had surrounded u^we continued to listen 
eagerly for some sighal of atpproaching succor, 
yet minute after minute, hour after hour elapsed, 
aifd still nothing met our ears but the wash of 
the waves, and the occasional moan of the wind. 
God only knew who might live to behold another 
day! 

— # 

Here Harry stopped deeply affected, covering 
his face with his hands to hide his emotion. 

“But you were rescued?” I asked breath¬ 
lessly. 

“We were,” he said, after a moment, looking 
up, “God be praised! But, even at this dis¬ 
tance of time, the feelings I experienced when 
the schooner turned away almost unman me.” 

“ Did you remain long on the raft ?” I said, 
after a pause. 

“We were taken, off the next morning fortu¬ 
nately, for none of us could have survived an¬ 
other day. I was as weak as a child. The 
young topman fainted as he was liftecTon the 
deck of the ship which had luckily deserted us.” 
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lemon color under the brim. Velvet capotes, however, 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Oub fashion plate, for the month of February, contains 
carriage, promenade, morning and wedding dresses. 
We shall alwajfc, hereafter, endeavor to furnish the 
greatest variety possible every month: and the styles 
we give shall continue to be those to be worn in New 
York and Philadelphia, our arrangements enabling us 
always to give in advance. We make no loud boasts: 
all we ask is that our fashion plates may be tried, a 
while after the publication, by the prevailing modes. 

Fig. i.—Morning Dress. —The style of this cos¬ 
tume is neat and elegant. The head-dress is after an 
entirely new pattern. 

Fig. ii.—Carriage Dress. —This is made high in 
the neck, and with a jockey waist. Sleeves long and 
tight. The trimming of the dress is very distingue. 

Fig. hi.—Wedding Dress. —^-ich brocade satin, 
with a deep Brussels lace veil •Ppending from the 
head. This is a superb and costly costume. 

Fig. iv. —Walking Dress. —This is a satin dress, 
with a plain skirt, the body being high and the sleeves 
tight. The pardessus is of shot Italian silk, in plum 
color and blue. Bonnet of a light velours ipingli the 
brim rather close, and bound around the edge as well 
as round the top of the crown. 

Cloaks. —Pelisses &c. are made in an infinite variety 
of forms. One of the most fashionable in London is the 
Mantean At heme n , the sleeves of which are caught up 
with cords and tassels, or attached with velvet; the 
collar being cut sloping, so as to throw backjhe folds 
upon the side, and leave the chest free. These cloaks 
are made in velvet, and trimmed with very beautiful 
fagcy ornaments, or in cachemire, decorated with Gre¬ 
cian designs brodis all round in twisted silk, or figures 
composed of points de ehainette appliques are equally 
infinite in form. We may cite the following as one of 
the most graceful that has been ushered in this season. 
The body is made plain, high upon the shoulders, and 
opening en canr, plain sleeves and round jockeys, 
which are mostly ornamented as well as the front,of 
the skirt, with biais or folds of the same material, 
fastened at equal distances with fancy silk ornaments. 
Aqpther very youthful style of over-all, are those made 
of grey cachemire, in the form of a deep Crispin, edged 
all round with green velvet, straight sleeves, rather 
wide? and raised with a pattc of the same material, 
attaching also the small collar, and finishing upon the 
edge of the velvet which encircles the sleeve. Then 
we have another made of green moire, the skirt long, 
opening up the front, but without any plaits round the 
waist; high plain corsage, fastened the whole way up 
the front, and headed with a petit collar of green velvet, 
forming two points in the front, and terminated with 
* silk tassels; very wide sleeves, open and lined with 
white satin. 

Bonnets. —Velvet bonnets, in London, are mostly 
lined with satin of a different color. 

In Paris several very elegant ones have lately ap¬ 
peared of satin-feutre, the interior of the front being 
lined with pink, having a very distingue effect, or, 
what is quite as pretty, a Napoleon blue, the exterior 
of a different shade of blue in velvet, with trimmings of 


are principally ornamented with flowers, half velvet, 
of a brown kind of foliage. 'There are also some very 
elegant ones made of silk or satin, and richly quilted, 
of the Pamelas form. These bonnets are extremely 
light-looking, and have a very distinguished effect, with 
coques of ribbon drooping upon each side en spiralee. 
Several very pretty looking ones are composed of the 
tem satin, green, or Napoleon blue, and decorated 
with ribbons of cerise, purple, or violet, those of blue 
satin d la reins, are extremely elegant looking when 
trimmed with velvet and black lace. 

Dresses. —In London the modistes are endeavoring 
to bring the sleeves d la musquetaire into fashion, re 
calling those famous gauntlets that used to be worn by 
ancient chevaliers; they consist of a kind of manchctte 
composed of velvet, made tight round the wrist, and 
wide over the sleeve, which it nearly conceals; the 
bodies of these dresses are of dark blue satin, myrtle, 
green, or maroon, with facings of black velvet put on 
so as to form a kind of breast piece or plastron upon the 
chest, rounding upon the hips, in basque , to the width 
of eighteen inches at least. This is the newest style. 

Evening Dresses. —The most fashionable is a dress 
of pale primrose-colored satin, the corsage low and 
fitting tight; the waist and point long; the sleeVes are 
tight, and finished by a deep double ruffle of lace, 
looped up in the front of the arm; a deep berths is 
worn over the corsage, concealing the sleeve, leaving 
only the ruffle visible. The skirt is very long and 
full; it has fonr deep flounces of lace, which are set on 
d la robe, meeting at the point of the waist; they are 
gradually narrowed from the part where they turn to 
join the robe. This is a very elegant evening costume, 
and the style is likely to be adopted for both dinner and 
evening dresses. 

Ball Dresses. —These are of infinite variety. We 
have, first—a robe of pink Italian silk, ornamented all 
ronnd the lower part of the skirt with a broad silver 
passementerie ; over this is worn a second skirt of pink 
crepe lisse , descending as low as the edge of the silver 
trimming, and raised upon each side just upon the top 
of the knee, with a silver passementerie reaching to 
the waist; plain corsage d points, ornamented with a 
narrow passementerie posse upon the seam of the front, 
and round the de mi-pelerine. Second—a robe of In¬ 
dian muslin, having a broad hem, through which is 
passed, a transparent, a pink ribbon; over this is worn 
a pink tunic of Italian silk; open the whole way up 
each side, edged wirh a narrow fancy gymp, and 
attached together with mends d longs bouts (long 
streamers) of pink silk ribbon; plain corsage d point, 
opening up the* entire front, and attached, similar to 
the skirt, with nauds of pink silk; short open sleeves, 
also decorated with mends. Third—a dress of Tarla- 
tane d deux jupes ; the under one bordered with an 
embroidery as deep as to reach to the top of the knee, 
where it is met by the upper skirt, similarly embroi¬ 
dered ; plain low body and berths of embroidered muslin. 
Fourth—a tunic of pink silk gauze, opening the whole 
way up the front, with four satin rouleaus of the same 
hue; torsage d la grecque , also bordered with a satin 
rouleaux; short sleeves, trimmed to match. 

Furs. —These are all the rage this winter. 
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Poem*. By Frances S. Osgood. 1 vol. New 
York: Clark <V Austin. Philada.: Carey 6f Hart. 
—We have always been an admirer of Mrs. Osgood’s 
poems. She has been one of our most esteemed con¬ 
tributors since this magazine had a being, and many of 
the most exquisite gems in this volume—the “Aspira¬ 
tions” for instance—originally appeared in our pages. 
Some two years since we gratified our readers with 
an extended criticism on her writings. She is now 
more widely known, and even more deservedly popu¬ 
lar than at that time; but we can add nothing to the 
analysis we then offered of her genius. Her mingled 
playfulness and grace, her delicate imagination, and 
her earnestness of purpose remain unchanged. The 
spirit of beauty broods upon her soul, and sheds its 
warm glow over her airy imagination. She is ever 
feminine, graceful and warm-hearted. As fine speci¬ 
mens of her genius, we may instance, among her later 
poems, “Lulu,” “Call Me Pet Names, Dearest,” and 
“Love’s Mistakes.” Here are four as fine stanzas as 
ever woman wrote! 

“Yes! Mower to the level’ 

Of those who laud thee now! 

Go! join the joyous revel, 

And pledge the heartless vow! 

Go! dim the soul-born beauty 
That lights that lofty brow! 

Fill, fill the bowl! let burning wine 
Drown, in thy soul, Love’s dream divine! 

“ Yet when the laugh is lightest, 

When wildest goes the jest. 

When gleams the goblet brightest, 

And proudest heaves thy breast, 

And thou art madly pledging 
Each gay and jovial guest— 

A ghost shall glide amid the flowers— 

The shade of Love’s departed hours! 

“And thou shalt drink in sadness 
From all the splendor there, 

And curse the revel’s gladness, 

And hate the banquet’s glare, 

And pine ’mid Passion’s madness, 

For true Love’s purer air, 

And feel thou’dst give their wildest glee 
For one unsullied smile from me! 

“ Yet deem not this my prayer, love, 

Ah, no! if I could keep 
Thy alter’d heart from care, love, 

And charm its griefs to sleep, 

« Mine only should despair, love, 

I—I alone would weep! 

I—I alone would mourn the flowers 
That fade in Love’s deserted bowers!” 

Rambles by Land and Water. By B. Norman. 
1 vol. New York: Paine <$r Burgess. Philada. ? 
T. B. Peterson —Here is a volume which ought to 
be as popular as any book of the present season. 
The writer, Mr. Norman, is well known for a work of 
travels on Yucatan, containing more sound information 
than any other late volume on that subject. His pre¬ 
sent publication is a narrative of travels in Mexico and 
Cuba. We have fyund the work intensely interesting! 
It is embellished with engravings, and printed in the 
elegant style in which all the publications of Messrs. 
Paine & Burgess are got up. 


The Artist , Merchant, and Statesman. By C. 
Edwards Lester. Vol. 2. New York: Paine 6f 
Burgess. Philada.: T. B. Peterson. —Mr. Lester 
deserves great credit for his industry and enterprise 
in maintaining this series of books on Italian themes 
and history. His translations of MAhiavelli, Alfieri, 
and the Challenge of Barletta, were well timed and 
well executed. Not less valuable was the first volume 
of the present work. But the second volume, now 
before us, is still more interesting. The popular bio¬ 
graphies it contains of Michael Angelo, Galileo, and 
Carlo Botta should recommend it to general perusal. 
In Mr. Lester we hail an ardent lover of art, who 
would foster in this country that love of the beautiful, 
which, even amid the degradation of modern Italy, 
flings a halo of glory around her sons. * 

Montezuma] the last of the Aztecs. By Edward 
Maturin. 2 vols. New York: Paine <$* Burgess. 
Philada.: T. B. rson. —We have here a romance 

of American history, written by an American author, 
and published by an American bookseller. This begins 
to look like a national literature. The romance in 
question is full of interest, and will have, no doubt, a 
wide sale. We cannot too much commend the enter- 
prize of Messrs. Paine & Burgess, the publishers, in 
issuing no re-prints of foreign works whatever, bnt 
confining themselves entirely to American productions. 

The Letters aiul Speeches of Oliver Cromwell , with 
elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. New York: 
Wiley If Putnam. — We are indebted to these volumes 
for the Nearest elucidation of Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches yet presented to the public. The work is full 
of the fiery but rough eloquence of Carlyle. The editor, 
however, has fallen into the common error of defending 
his hero, right or wrong; and accordingly some of ft© 
foulest crimes—the Irish massacres for instance—are 
apologized for in this work. Biographies, inculcating 
such principles as these, are essentially demoralizing. 


The Washington Family. —We postpone this 
mezzotint, in order to make room for the more appro¬ 
priate “St. Valentine’s Morning,” one of the most 
beautiful engravings which has ever graced a maga¬ 
zine. By this arrangement we are enabled to give 
our subscribers a most superb number, for the mezzo¬ 
tint is a gem, as well as the line engraving. “ The 
Washington Family” will duly appear. 


T. B. Peterson’s Depot. —We call attention to 
the advertisement of this gentleman on our cover. He • 
keeps on hand all the late publications, as well as 
standard books. Orders sent to him will be promptly 
and faithfully fulfilled. 


Scripture Illustrations. —We have had executed 
a splendid mezzotint, the first of our scriptural illustra¬ 
tions, which we will give in March or April. 
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COUSIN EMMA. 

BY HRS. B. W. CAROTHER8. \ 

It was a winter’s eve, and a large family circle > 
was gathered in a sitting room in Philadelphia, 
the ladies were evidently en dishabille, for some j 
were enveloped in shawls, and some in calico 
wrappers; while the curl papers on the heads l 
of the junior members betokened some more 
than ordinary preparation for the morrow. An > 
elderly lady, Vith the unmistakeable air of a j 
fashionable woman, occupied an easy chair be- > 
side the hearth, and a gentleman of middle age j 
read his paper opposite. The storm without j 
was raging fiercely, but in that warm and closely i 
curtained chamber its violence was unheeded. > 
An air of haste appeared to pervade the female 
circle gathered around a large work table, on > 
which nearly all the costly materials that are > 
used in ladies’ wardrobes, appeared mixed in j 
“admired confusion,” and each seemed ab- j 
sorbed in consummating the gay pile of finery j 
that lay before her. Though the grate was 
blazing brightly, yet the outer rim of the circle i 
was cold: at least the slender and thinly attired \ 
girl that sat with her back to the door seemed 
to feel it so; for every now and then a shudder i 
thrilled her whole^ frame, and for a minute her j 
slight fingers would relax; but she would soon \ 
recover, and again her needle was plied with \ 
the wonted assiduity of a perfect seamstress. i 
Silence had settled over the chamber; a cer- < 
tain omen of intense application where several j 
girls are gathered together, when suddenly a 
man’s step was heard approaching, and every j 
hand was suspended, and every head raised. \ 
“Go quick, Kate, and tell Robert we are > 
engaged—busy—tell him there is a fir6 in the \ 
parlor,” said the elderly lady, with an air of \ 
chagrin on her handsome features; but ere the \ 
lively little Kate could bound to the door her j 
brother Robert’s hand was on the lock. \ 

“ Go back—go back, we are all so busy—there \ 
is a fire in the parlor—mamma says you must \ 
not come in, the girls are trying their dresses,” \ 
Vol. IX.— 7 


but Richard only gave a slight tap on the rosy 
cheek of the messenger, as he came forward to 
the fire and drew a chair beside his father. A 
quick glance was exchanged between one of the 
ladies at the table and her mother, but no further 
notice was taken of the intrusion, and as an 
animated conversation was carried on by Mr. 
Bell and his son, the look of anxiety faded from 
his mother’s brow, and the girls occasionally 
broke forth in those sportive sallies that are 
natural to young people. Kate especially was 
in high glee, and watched with eager interest, 
as she covered cord for her sister, the progress 
made by the young seamstress in the completion 
of a dress. 

“ Oh! Gabrielle, you will look divine in your 
new dress,” she broke out, “only see—Miss 
Durand could not give it a more *felegant finish 
—see, mamma, it looks exactly like those made 
by Madame Gaubert, the French mantua-maker, 
and she would not make it for less than four 
dollars. Now you see I was right when I beg¬ 
ged you to employ Emma.” 

Mrs. Bell rose and was examining the newly 
finished dress with an air of scrutinizing seve¬ 
rity, while the girls held their work suspended 
to hear their mother’s opinion. 

“It is very well dorit, certainly, better than I 
expected from your appearance. If it fits well 
I shall give you a great deal of work.” 

All this time the girl had sat, while Mrs. 
Bell examined and re-examined every stitch 
and every fold with minuteness, as if the words 
fell on her ear without conveying any definite 
meaning. Her cheek was deadly pale, and her 
lips compressed. At length she spoke, and 
the low melody of her voice attracted Robert’s 
attention at once. 

“ Please, ma’am, let me finish it—it is very 
late, Mid my mother is alone; please, ma’am?” 
and, with a nervous sort of impatience, she 
grasped the dress the moment Mrs. Bell re¬ 
signed it, and continued to sew on the trim¬ 
mings with that trembling, hurried manner we 
often observe in the overwrought seamstress. 
The ladies were all now talking and exclaiming 
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-^ome over their finished tasks, some at the 
quantity yet to be done; but the poor girl never 
looked up. Robert had moved his seat so as to 
gain a view of her face, but it was hardly worth 
so much trouble he thought, as he glanced at 
her pale and sunken features. He continued, 
howeter, to gaze in mere Hstlessness as his 
lovely mother and sisters were examining and 
discussing the fashionable attire preparing for a 
party. The rattling of a hail shower came even 
to that comfortable retreat; and a sudden start, 
a pause—a bent ear—and then a deep sigh were 
unheeded by all except Robert. A large tear 
hung for a moment on the long silken lash of 
the seamstress, trembled and fell on the silk. 
She suddenly looked up, and her dark eyes 
encountered those of Robert. He was leaning 
his head on his hand, as it grasped the back of 
a chair, aqd was watching the poor girl. It 
might be there was compassion in his glance, 
for she did not withdraw her eyes until they 
filled full of tears, and then hastily brushing 
them away, she meekly bent her head and re¬ 
sumed her task. 

“ This is a terrible night,” said Mr. Bell—“ I 
often think, when we are all sitting in warmth 
and comfort, of the poor creatures that are bereft 
of both; though indeed Philadelphia—above all 
cities, I believe—cares for the poor; but still there 
is much suffering in the world,” and the rich 
merchant stirred the fire. 

“Father,” said Robert, “when I was a little 
fellow we used to have a sister of yours visit us 
with a little girl—a sweet child—what became 
of her?” 

“Dead,” said his father—“dead to us.” 

“ Do you mean she died ?” 

“Yes, I think she is dead.” 

“ But you are not certain ?” 

“Yes, pretty certain.” 

“ Of what my dear ?” interposed Mrs. Bell. 

“ Robert was enquiring of his aunt Mary.” 

“I hope,” said Mrs. Bell, drawing her still 
fine person to its loftiest height, “ I hope, Robert, 
you can find more respectable relations to talk 
about than those who wilfully digrace themselves 
and all connected with them.” 

“ I was not aware, mother, that any disgrace 
was attached to my aunt. I only remember a 
beautiful, tearful face, that used to look very 
sad, and a little, gentle girl. I had almost for¬ 
gotten her, and indeed I have not thought pf her 
for years.” 

“There, was no disgrace,” said Mr. Beil, 
calmly, “attached to your aunt, Robert. She 
was imprudent—very imprudent, in marrying a 
very poor fellow who followed the sea—a sort of j 
sailor poet, but that was all.” ! 


j “ That was all 7” reiterated Mrs. Bell—“ well, 

! if that was not disgrace enough to have a common 
[ sailor for a husband, and have him die in a hos- 
! pital, and then to live on charity, I don’t know 
| what you call disgrace/’ and she glanced toward 
! her daughters. 

! “ I am afraid she found the bread of charity 

! very bitter,” said Mr. Bell, “ for she left my pro- 
| tection and wandered away to another state; and 
| though I often enquired, I could never discover 
her retreat, until a few years ago I saw the death 
of a person of the same name and age in the 
papers.” 

“ It is strange,” said Robert, musingly, 
“how absence loosens the ties between rela¬ 
tions. Mamma has a brother only fifty miles 
off we never saw, and I may meet the pretty 
girl I used to play with and never recognize her 
as my cousin.” 

“Fashion,” said the old gentleman somewhat 
bitterly, “is a worse enemy than absence to 
family relationships. Mrs. Bell could afford to 
entertain half a dozen country cousins in the 
face of all Philadelphia now, because she is in a 
circle where her claims to station and influence 
are fully acknowledged, and the mother of Ga- 
brielle might go a shopping with the veriest 
rustic; but twenty years ago I was not rich, 
and she was not the mother of a belle, and 
the mistress of a fashionable establishment, 
but only wanted to be, and, therefore, she did 
not cultivate such of her family relationships 
as were only respectable—not brilliant.” 

Mrs. Bell was again absorbed in the fitting of 
Gabrielle’s dress, for the seamstress had finished 
her task, and was assisting to array a lovely 
young woman in it during this conversation. 

“ Bus yours, father, were very respectable ?” 

“ Yes, I have relations whom I esteem very 
much, but my poor sister and myself were 
orphans and ought to have been doubly bound 
to each other, and yet, it so happened, that I 
was not able to contribute to her happiness, and 
we both sought it by very opposite paths. I 
early learned to depend on myself, and my close 
application to business made me rich, but it left 
me no time to keep up an intercourse with re¬ 
lations who never put themselves to any trouble 
to seek me, and now I have sp large a family of 
my own it does not signify.” 

By this time the different dresses had been. 
tried and pronounoed au fait , and the trembling 
girl was placing over her shoulders the worn and 
faded shawl that was to be her sole protector 
from the tempest. Robert suddenly recollected 
an engagement, and withdrew while Mrs. Bell 
was settling with the seamstress, and as she 
worked very cheap, Mrs. Bell engaged her to do 
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several other pieces of work after the holi¬ 
days. 

“It is late,” said Mr. Bell, “had not the 
young woman better stay all night.*’ 

“If she chooses,” said Mrs. Bell, coldly. 

“ Oh 1 no—thank you sir,” and her soft, low 
voice almost made Mr. Bell start, “ohl no, my 
mother is ill.’* As she spoke she looked up, 
and her sad, dark eyes were wet with tears. 
She curtsied as she disappeared from the door, 
and Mr. Bell, too well used to the traces to offer 
his services as an escort, unless it had been at 
the suggestion of his better half, could not help 
sighing as he saw the poor, unprotected child of 
poverty leave his door to brave insult and im¬ 
pertinence, and the peltings of the pitiless storm. 

“ Only think how cheap! such a beautful dress 
made for half a dollar.” 

“ Yes, indeed, and has as complete an air of 
fashion as if made by Madame Gaubert herself.” 

“ Ah! girls, that is the way to save money. 
I can afford to give five dollars to the subscrip¬ 
tion Mrs. General Howard is getting up for some 
charity, because I have been so economical in 
getting your dresses made at home—but not a 
word, mind Kate, to a living soul that we made 
them.” 

“ But where is Robert ?** said Gabrielle. 

“ Gone to the lyceum, I believe,” replied Mr. 
Bell. 

“I am glad be was gone before that poor girl 
went,” said Mrs. Bell. “ One is obliged to be 
so careful with these strange seamstresses, and 
Robert has such odd notions of chivalry, I dare 
say he would have thought himself delighted to 
walk through the street with her because it is 
dark and late. And then to bring up his aunt 
Mary before a stranger 1 I declare if Robert 
was not so steady a business man, and had so 
good a prospect of being a rich merchant, I 
should be afraid his romance would lead him 
into some vulgar connexion.” 

“Robert’s heart is as good as his head is 
sound,” said Mr. Bell, “and I am sure it would 
have been a greater reproach to bis manhood, 
than degradation to his gentility, not to have 
protected that poor child home, for she looked 
modest and sorrowful. Who is she, pray f” 

“ Some poor sewing girl that Kate picked up 
to help the girls make their new dresses.” 

“ It is a dreadful storm for a poor girl to brave 
alone,” said Mr. Bell, sighing. 

“ Poor people are used to exposure,” replied 
Mrs. Bell. 

When the seamstress came down stairs and 
opened the door, the violence of the tempest 
caused her to shrink back aghast, but some re¬ 
collection nerved her to make the attempt, and 


she walked down the steps; but the moment her 
feet touched the sleety pavement, she fell. In 
an instant a strong arm raised her, and a gentle 
voice whispered, “ I am Robert Bell: I came to 
see you safe to your mother.” 

There was a frank honesty in the voice that 
re-assured the frightened girl, and as he led her 
through the piercing sleet, down the deserted 
streets, she clung tremblingly to his firm arm, 
while her heart swelled with various emotions. 
They had silently threaded several streets and 
were turning into an obscure part of the city, 
when Robert said, 

“You spoke of your mother, have you no 
other parent?” 

She replied she had none. 

“ How then could you leave your sick mother?” 
said Robert. 

The girl replied calmly in that peculiar tone 
of melody that first attracted Robert. 

“ I left her to procure the means of prolonging 
her life; and nothing short of so sacred a purpose 
would have given me resolution to enter your 
father’s doors.” 

“And why dislike our door so murih?” said 
Robert. 

“ Then you do not know me ?” enquired his 
companion, turning her face full on him. The 
glare of the gaslight, that instant, fell on it, and 
the truth flashed on Robert. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “you are not my 
cousin Emma ?” 

It was indeed so, and, after the first moments 
of surprise were over, she resumed. 

“ I recollected you, Robert, though I had for¬ 
gotten the features of your sisters: but your 
mother’s stem frown I could never forget. 
When we were left destitute by the death of 
my poor father—yours offered us an asylum 
under his roof, and two years we were play¬ 
mates. A kind aunt of my mother had lost her 
husband about that'time, arid Wrote for us to 
come and live with her. I think your mother 
was very glad, for I remember she gave me 
many presents when I went away, and kissed 
me and said I was too pretty to he a safe in¬ 
mate. I suppose I was pretty then, hut if she 
could have foreseen the exceeding lieauty of 
Gabrielle, she conld not have feared these poor, 
pale features. As I looked on her lovely figure 
as she stood before the mirror to-night, and 
glanced at my own, I could scarcely forbear 
smiling at the remark made long ago by your 
mother/* 

Robert did not forbear smiling, hut to a 
very different cause than jealousy of Gabrielle** 
charms did he attribute his mother’s caution. 

“ Then you are indeed my little cousin Emma, 
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so long—so hopelessfy regretted—the theme of 
many a boyish dream. No wonder your voice 
sounded like long forgotten music. But, my 
aunt ? I used to love her so dearly.” 

“ We went to live in Delaware with my aunt, 
and she sent me to school, for you know, Robert, 
you were all the school-teacher I had ever had; 
and then she had me taught dress-making, lest 
at any time I might be reduced as my poor 
mother had been. She was quite independent, 
but her property was all in the stocks; and then 
came the news that the bank was broken, and 
everything my dear aunt had in the world was 
gone, except her furniture. I was happy to pay 
back one debt of gratitude, and, for a year, I 
made dresses, and we lived very happily, but 
some people persuaded my aunt to come to 
Philadelphia and try to get back some of her 
money. We came, and the vexation and dis- ; 
appointment soon brought on a fever. The 
lawyers took large fees and did nothing—we 
were daily exhausting our little stock; when, j 
just as we were preparing to go back, my aunt 
died. The shock deprived my mother of her ; 
little remaining strength. I dared not leave 
her alone to seek work until absolute want 
forced me. I met your little sister seeking a 
seamstress, and followed her. ,, 

“ Emma, your mother was wrong. My father 
has a warm heart, and had he known her desti¬ 
tution-” 

“He would have given her money. Robert 
the heart demanded something beside the glit¬ 
tering ore. I felt, to-day, I could not receive 
pecuniary aid from my aunt or cousins.” 

They were now at Emma’s door, when, the ; 
hour being late, Robert took his leave, not 
however before he had solicited her perrais- ; 
sion to call on the ensuing day. He went ; 
home, agitated by the strange occurrences of 
the evening, and in vain tried to sleep, for : 
slumber fled from his eyelids, and when at 
length he sank into forgetfulness, he dreamed 
of his cousin. 

The visits of Robert to Emma soon became 
of daily occurrence. Her amiability and accom¬ 
plishments might have fascinated even a more 
exacting person than the young man. He 
Anally grew sensible that his happiness de¬ 
pended on making Emma his wife. Nor would : 
she, he thought, frown on his suit. Before, ;! 
however, he openly declared himself to her, he 
mentioned his intentions to his parents, and ; 
then first revealed the relationship which ex¬ 
isted between him and Emma. His mother 
stormed, as he expected, and declared she 
would never consent that a son of hers should 
throw away his prospects, aud disgrace himself 


by such an alliance. But his father spoke up 
boldly. 

“My son,” he said, “you did wrong in not 
telling me this before. I would have been a 
second parent to Emma if she was deserving; 
and if she is so, you have my consent to wed 
her. Better ally yourself to worth than to folly, 
even though the one be poor and the other rich. 
For my part, I can see no disgrace, but honor 
in your marrying Cousin Emma.” 

The wedding accordingly took place. The 
light of happiness, and returning health had 
changed the once thin, pale face of cousin 
Emma to a countenance of transcendent love¬ 
liness; and even Mrs. Bell was proud of the 
beauty of her new daughter. 

Years have passed since then, nor has Robert 
ever had cause to regret his choice. He and 
Emma are patterns of domestic felicity. 


THOUGHTS AFTER SICKNESS. 

BY MRS. L • H. SIGOURNEY. 

I laid me down amid the race of life 
And let the fever spirit have its will. 

With wrench and screw the tissued nerves it tried, 
And held from sleep the strained and burning eye, 

So fhat the soft-voiced watcher’s toil was vain. 

Two weeks passed by, and then His healing love, 
Who knows the weakness of this mortal frame 
Which He hath fashioned, hade me take my place 
Again among the living. 

Strange and new 

Seemed every wonted object. All around 
Change had been busy. Boldly up, had sprung 
Even to the eaves—the rich convolvolus, 

So long with patience watered, morn and eve— 

Its clustering floral hells, profoundly blue. 

Or crimson, fleck’d with white, thro’ the broad leaves. 
Were redolent of beauty. 

Closely hid 

In a dense grape-vine, was a cunning nest, 

Which I had oft-times visited, to strew 
Crumbs for the brooding mother. 

On that morn 

When fell disease stood near me with his chain, 

I had withdrawn those curtaining houghs, and met 
Her clear, bright eye. Now, all were fled and gone— 
Yes—those small eggs, with gladness and with song 
Had travelled forth to swell the tide of love 
That bathes creation in its boundless sea. 

Oh! ever-wakeful goodness, that doth work 
Whether we sleep, or ’neath the weight of pain 
Bow down in dreamy reverie, while time 
Unnoted flieth onward, nest and flower 
Confess thee—shall the thoughtless human heart 
So much indebted, e’er thy praise forget, 

Whether beneath the sunshine or the cloud 
It takes its lesson from thy page divine ? 
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THE GU A JIRO’S^C OURTSHIP. 

BY T. MAINS BE ID. 

About the year 1820, there lhred in the city 
of Havana, a rich Spanish merchant by the 
name of Da Costa—Don Pedro Da Costa. He 
Iras an Itleno (Canarian) by birth, and coming to 
Havana about the time that the city became the 
tobacco market of the world, he soon amassed a 
huge fortune by trading in the celebrated “ vuelta 
di Abago.” He married a wealthy widow, the 
Donna Felipa De Rojas, by whom he had an 
only child, Isidore. He had now retired from 
his commercial pursuits, and was living in a 
large rock-built mansion in the Calle Real. Da 
Costa wanted but one thing to make him a great 
man in the eyes of the Habaneros—blood; for 
Unfortunately in the Havana as elsewhere, the 
distinctions of rank and family are scrupulously 
observed. An (t Islono ” moreover being neither 
Creole nor Castilian,'is looked upon throughout 
the 8panish colonies as 

“Turk that’s born at Egripo 

No viler race can Israel show,” 

and notwithstanding all Don Pedro’s exertions 
to place himself on a par with the grandees of 
the island, he was constantly taught to feel the 
humiliation of “ low birth and iron fortune.” 

The conservatism of the aristocracy of Havana 
is as cold and impenetrable as a wall of adamant. 
They are not so much to be blamed for their ap¬ 
parent want of socialism. Living in a city which 
for several centuries has been a favorite entrepot 
of adventurers from all nations, gamblers, pirates, 
swindlers and smugglers, a certain degree of ex¬ 
clusiveness has been found necessary to self-pro¬ 
tection. Once the chilling crust of ceremony has 
been broken by proper passports (according to 
Madame Calderon) all within is hospitality and 
“couleur de rose.” The madame, however, 
seems to have been born to tread upon roses. 
Being the wife of a rich Spanish ambassador, 
who, like the dove, bore glad tidings wherever 
he went, she looked only on the sunny side of 
the picture. She never saw the dark side. We 
have seen it to the chagrin and indignation of 
our republican feelings. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the rich 
Don Pedro like most men who have suddenly 
risen from obscurity to wealth, entertained a 
keen desire of mixing with the grandees, and 
since he could not re-create himself, he resolved 
to purchase this patent right by the sale of his 
beautiful daughter Isidore. In this determina¬ 
tion he was well aided and abetted by the Donna 
Felipa, and in a short time a purchaser was 
pitched upon in the person of a Count Baretto. 

7* 


Baretto was an Italian forty years of age, the 
last twenty of which he had spent in the Havana, 
leading the life of a gay and idle bachelor. He 
mingled in the best society of the island, and 
although not wealthy, was in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances, owning a pretty little villa on 
the Bejucal road, from which in his handsome 
“quitrine” he drove daily into the city, for the 
purpose of enjoying the wine and wit of his 
associates. 

By skillful management on the part of the 
plotting parents, in a short time the Italian 
count honored the mansion of Don Pedro with 
his presence, and in a much shorter time became 
deeply enamored of his daughter. 

After a few visits from the count, the mar¬ 
riage settlements were agreed upon between 
him and the parents of Isidore—her consent 
had not as yet been obtained or even asked, but 
from the nature of the education which she had 
received—in which obedience had been incul¬ 
cated as the grandest virtue—not much difficulty 
was apprehended by either Don Pedro or the 
lover. 

We have as yet said but little of Isidore. She 
is worthy of a chapter. At an early age she had 
been placed by her father in the convent of San 
Francisco, for the purpose of being educated. 
The convent is situated in the interior of the 
island, in a wooded and mountainous district, 
and is secluded from the view of the passing 
traveller by a high wall and a thick forest of 
live oaks. 

Here in this lonely and retired spot had the 
beautiful daughter of Da Costa spent several 
years of her Hfe, strictly secluded like the rest of 
her school-mates from any intercourse with the 
male sex, save the limited converse of gloomy 
monks, her teachers. Isidore had been just set 
free from her convent-prison, and it was sup¬ 
posed that man had not yet made his image on 
her heart. This supposition, although very 
natural under the circumstances, was never¬ 
theless a false one. 

Bordering upon the grounds of the convent, 
and stretching away toward the south, rose a 
range of wild, uncultivated hills. On the side 
of one of these, and nearest to the walls wps 
the palm screened “bohio” of a dashing young 
“Guajiro,” Don Silvio Rosas, and often had 
Isidore watched from the high window of her 
turret chamber for the return of the young 
hunter, and waived her white handkerchief as 
he sprung his dark mettled steed up the hill 
toward his homestead. 

There in front of his frail cottage Of bamboos 
would Rosas wheel his panting charger, and 
gracefully return the salute of one whose face 
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only was known to him. But that face had 
done its work. The romantic “Guajiro,” the 
troubador of the isles—loved the unknown 
maiden of the convent, and she in her turn 
loved the Guajiro. During the last year of 
Isidora’s residence in the convent, the lovers 
had found other means than dumb pantomime, 
by which to convey their feelings to one another. 

Almost every day would Don Silvio ride along 
the convent wall, and from the back of his high 
mettled charger manage to fling his amorous 
verses (for the “Guajiro” is a poet) into the 
leaves of an orange shrubbery on the other side. 
In the twilight, after vespers, a female form 
might be seen stealthily gliding into the shrub¬ 
bery, shaking the tender billet-doux from the 
thick foliage, and having the previous object in 
her bosom, returning within the gloomy shadows 
of the building. An hour or two, and the same 
female form might be again seen approaching 
the shrubbery, and after having fastened a small 
sprig of the tuya (cedar) to a cunningly folded 
note, jerking it by means of the elastic bamboo 
over the high wall. Outside might be heard the 
prancing of a horse’s hoofs, and the tink—tink 
—tink of a well played guitar, the Guajiro’s fine 
voice singing— 

Buenos nochea—buenos noches! 

Tuya—tuya—Isidora 
Yo te amo—yo te amo, 

Hasta la muerte. 

For several months did this romantic and 
interesting correspondence continue, when un¬ 
fortunately for the lovers it was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the following accidental 
discovery. 

The Padre Urbano, one of the brothers of the 
convent, had sauntered out one evening to take 
the air, and passing the grove of oranges already 
mentioned, he stopped to gather some of the 
delicious golden fruit. 

A very unusual species, having the appear¬ 
ance of a small roll of white paper, attracted 
his attention as it rested on the foliage of the 
orange trees. Stretching forth his hand, the 
padre took the roll of paper, and finding it to 
be a billet-doux, opened and read as follows:— 

“ Dearest Isidora—I have finished the ladder, 
and at midnight will be at the south-western 
corner by the great palm. You can climb with 
perfect safety, as the bamboos are green and 

tough. My old friend, father A-, will wait 

for us at my cottage, and after we have been 
united, ‘Ororo’ will carry us in six hours to 
Batabano, where we shall remain until we have 
heard from your parents. Fear not, Isidora, in 
me you shall find lover, husband, protector, all 
—at midnight. Tuya, Tuya, 

* Silvio.” 


“Holy Apostles!” exclaimed the padre, when 
he had finished reding the curious epistle— 
“ treason—elopement—and froip the convent of 
San Francisco—thank the Virgin, I will be in 
time to prevent such a misfortune to our estab¬ 
lishment. It would have ruined us. I must 
instantly to the prior,” and the gloomy monk 
hastened as fast as his cowl and gown would 
permit him toward the cloister. 

In vain did Don Silvio repeat over and over 
again the concerted signal—in vain did he shiver 
for two hours in the cold night by the great palm 
tree,—the bamboo ladder had been twisted to 
no purpose. Isidora came not, and the disap¬ 
pointed lover returned to his bohio, where it 
required all the consolation his friend father 

A-was capable of giving to restore him to 

his wonted cheerfulness. Father A- was 

much attached to the Guajiro, who had saved 
his life during an insurrection of the negroes. 

For two months Don Silvio saw nothing of his 
mistress. The high turret window was closely 
watched, but there was no appearance of the sweet 
face of Isidora, and he dared no longer communi¬ 
cate by letter, as he feared its interception. 

One morning, as the Guajiro was sitting under 
the shade of a tall palm tree in front of his dwel¬ 
ling, looking wistfully toward the gray turret of 
the convent, and occasionally glancing at his 
black steed, who was feeding at some little dis¬ 
tance, the shrill neigh of the latter caused him 
to look in the direction of the Havana road. A 
splendid carriage was coming on at a brisk rate 
toward the convent. It passed along the foot 
\ of the hill, and Don Silvio could see through the 
| live oak foliage that it had stopped before the 
$ entrance of the convent gate. 

5 Turning his sombrero, and lighting a fresh 
{ cigar, the Guajiro, followed by two large blood- 
j hounds, sauntered down the hill. An old lady 
and gentleman had got out of the carriage, 
and after ringing the gate bell were admitted 
within the walls of the convent ground. In 
; half an hour they returned, accompanied by a 
J brother of the order of San Francisco, and a 
} young and beautiful female, whom Don Silvio 
l at once recognized as his beloved Isidora. Ima¬ 
gine his feelings when he saw his mistress thus 
about to be borne from him forever. For he 
had hoard of the character of Da Costa, and he 
well knew that the rich merchant would never 
consent to give his daughter to a poor Guajiro. 
And the form of Isidora, how graceful—how 
symmetrical!—in perfect correspondence with 
the angel face which he had so long worshipped. 
He was not allowed much time to admire her, 
for she was ushered almost unceremoniously 
into the carriarge by the old gentleman, who 
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was her father, and the postilions climbing into 
their saddles, put spurs to the horses, and were 
soon far on the road to Havana. 

Don Silvio could not even salute her as she 
passed him. The carriage windows were closed. 
He stood for a long time gazing after the brilliant 
equipage, then turning with a sigh, he walked up 
the hill to his dwelling, and mechanically flung 
himself into a seat. 

“ Ororo,” uttered a shrill neigh, and galloping 
up laid his beautiful head upon the shoulder of 
his master, as if to comfort him. It was an 
interesting picture, such as may be seen only 
in Spanish American countries. There sat the 
Guajiro in his picturesque dress—velvet jacket, 
embroidered trowsers and yellow “botas,” (with 
a red silk sash gracefully knotted around his well 
turned waist,) just awakened from the deepest 
dejection by the actions of his favorite Ororo— 
the steed too beautifully formed, and black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing. A little distant 
stood two huge hounds in the shade of a large 
date tree. Against another tree, a palm, hung 
the human-looking body of a dead iguana, 
which a mulatto, the slave of Don Silvio, was 
about preparing to divest of its skin. The 
lizard was not yet dead, and by the tortuous 
motion of its long tail seemed to prognosticate 
the aggravated pain which was preparing for it. 
Around were dispersed flocks of Guinea fowls 
and other domestic animals, and in the little 
verandah hung the high peaked saddle of Ororo 
—the machete and spurs of his master, with 
pistols, guitar, and such other articles of dress 
or furniture as are usually found in the bohio of 
a bachelor Guajiro. 

Don Silvio gazed for a while on the various 
objects around—gazed at his homestead; then 
patting his beautiful horse, he exclaimed— 

M Come, my brave Ororo, we must hence to¬ 
night—poor fellow', your hoofs will find the 
pavements of the city a little harder than the 
soft turf of the hills—but we shall return, Ororo, 
and with goodly company, I hope—so do not 
be down-hearted my beautiful.” So saying, the 
€ruajiro commenced making preparations for a 
journey. 

The mulatto saddled Ororo, while his master 
dressed himself in his most elegant habiliments, 
not forgetting his machete and pistols, and when 
everything was ready, leaving his dogs and his 
cattle, and his cottage in the keeping of his 
faithful campana, he leaped into his lama-skin 
saddle, and was soon far on the road to the 
Capitol. 

For three months was the dashing young Gua¬ 
jiro and his coal black steed an object of interest 
on the Paser of Havana. But th*re was one that 


rode out on this orowded thoroughfare who more 
than all others admired the country cavalier. It 
was Isidora who recognized in the handsome 
Guajiro, her own Don Silvio. 

Isidora was now more than ever guarded, as 
her nuptials with Baretto were soon to take 
place, and she was always accompanied by the 
enamorier nobleman. Her father’s house was 
her prison, and Don Silvio had not as yet suc¬ 
ceeded in communicating with her, except in 
the stolen glance of forbidden love. 

But the young Guajiro added to his accom- 
plisments the art of painting. He sketched 
likenesses and landscapes with equal facility, 
and was in fact an artist of the first class. He 
had long ago painted the fair face of Isidora as 
it shone through the gloomy convent window, 
and the painting might be found over his heart. 
He now determined to call this talent to his aid. 

Count Baretto reclined in the verandah of his 
villa, smoking the finest cigars that could pos¬ 
sibly be rolled out of the “ vuelta di Abago.” 
They were a present from his future father-in- 
law. At intervals he conveyed to his mouth 
a glass of Vesuvius wine. Two small Italian 
greyhounds lay beside him, snapping occasion¬ 
ally at the oocuyos that flitted past in their fiery 
flight. It was twilight, and these insects were 
beginning to blaze forth among the dark leaves 
of the date trees. The golden sun had set over 
the yellow fields of coffee and cane, and the 
scene was quiet and soft, yet glorious in the 
extreme. Emblems of wealth and prosperity 
were strewed around the villa, and the distant 

i 

plantations gave forth the joyous laugh and 
song of the sons of toil, who were now wending 
their way homeward to their respective " barra- 
coons.” 

The count was meditating on the means of 
spending the vast fortune of the retired mer¬ 
chant, which in a few days he would inherit, 
and was busily employed in building castles, 
when the front gate of bis villa was opened, 
and a young man plainly attirod made^his way 
up to the verandah. 

He was a young artist from Madrid, who 
brought a letter of introduction to the count 
from a friend in the city, desiring his patronage. 

Count Baretto was fond, although forty, of 
looking at himself in every phase, and an en¬ 
gagement was entered into with the artist 
forthwith. The artist was invited to remain 
at the villa, which he did, until the portrait 
was finished. 

The portrait represented the count much hand¬ 
somer than he really was, and gave the greatest 
satisfaction, so muoh so that Count Baretto gave 
the young artist a letter of introduction to Don 
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Pedro Da Costa, accompanied with a request on ; 
his (the count’s) part, that the portrait of the ; 
bride should also be painted previous to their : 
nuptials. 

This was readily agreed to by Doh Pedto, 
and the Spanish painter was admitted within 
the walls of Da Costa’s mansion. Judge the : 
agreeable surprise of Isidore when she recog- 
nized in the young artist her lover, the Guajiro. : 

She had the tact, however, to conceal her 
emotions in the presence of her father and 
mother, and the painter was duly installed, : 
and commenced his task. For several days 
the painting went on charmingly, and a beau¬ 
tiful portrait of the beautiful Isidore was prog¬ 
nosticated as the result. About the fourth day, 1 
however, some change was required in the easel 
upon which the portrait stood, and the young 
artist (Gwtano he was called) went out to pro- ! 
cure a mechanic. He returned presently, and 
along with him the man he had sought for. 

Don Pedro, who was rarely ever more than ; 
half an hour out of his daughter’s presence* 
shortly after entered the painting room, bat I 
will not here pretend to describe his astonish¬ 
ment at seeing the Donna Isidora in the arms 
of the Spanish painter, while a priest in canoni- j 
cals stood with outstretched arms, pronouncing ;! 
in a clear and distinct voice th q finale of a mar- ! 
riage ceremony. The scene that followed was '! 
equally beyond the powers of description. 

The holy man (who was no other than Father j 
A-) h&d suddenly disappeared, but the pain¬ 

ter, or rather ihe Guajiro Don Silvio Rosas, re- l 
mained, and coolly informed Don Pedro that he j 
had arrived “in time to be too late.” Don Pedro > 
was relentless, and ordered his daughter and her > 
husband to leave his presence and his house, \ 
which order was promptly obeyed, and that j 
evening the faithful Ororo carried his master > 
and his beautiful mistress to the hills, and the j 
bohio of the humble cavalier was cheered by the j 
light of love. 

When Baretto heard of the trick which had 
been served upon him, he swore vengeance 
upon the “impostor,” as he termed Don Silvio, ■ 
but he took care never to come within reach of ' 
the machete and pistols of the daring Guajiro. ; 

Don Pedro remained, for a time, unrelenting, ; 
and the humble roof still sheltered the Guajiro j 
and his beautiful wife. In it, however, they ’ 
were happy—happy in mutual and confiding 
love. But two such noble natures were not 
destined to remain long in poverty, and on the 
death of his wife (which occurred soon after) 
Don Pedro, who was now lonely in the world, 
forgave his child, and took her back again, with 
the husband of her choice. 


THE FOUR LEAVED CLOVER.* 
Addressed to Miss R. W. who gave the author one 
of those rare plants , June, 1845. 
Fotjk-leaved plant of mystic power 
Bestowed on me in happiest hour, 

By a loved and lovely maid, * 

Who, whilst giving, laughing said: 

“ By this Shamrock’s poteat spell 
Thou may’st walk invisible, 

And thy love, where’er it rest, 

With woman’s answering love be blest!” 

Gift of sweetest, happiest hour, 

I hail thee, and will test thy power! 

invocation. _ 

Spirit of the four-leaved plant! 

Wheresoe’er thy footsteps haunt— 

Whether in the fields of air 
\Vith the half-fallen spirits there— 

Whether wandering on the earth 
With loving sprites of mortal birth, 

By wooded dell or lofty mountain, 

By singing stream or gashing fountain— 

By the garden’s flower beds, 

Where the rose her fragrance sheds 
Sweet as maiden’s love-breathed sigh, 

When heaves the breast and swims the eye. 

And cheeks with timid blushing vie 
With that rose’s beauteous dye— 

Where the myriad flowers around 
Make the place enchanted ground, 

And with secret influences move 
Eyes and hearts to look and love— 

Whereso’er thy footsteps roam, 

Spirit, I command thee, come! 

Come!—if not with bonds o’erladon 
By that gentle, winning maiden! 

Well she knows the secret bed 
Where thy four-leaved plants lie hid, 

And, with one of-these in hand, 

She thy service may command; 

Fot, though her native charms, arrayed 
To eonqner, need no magic aid, 

Much I fear she will thee guard, 

Keeping thee in strictest ward, 

Lest thy service some one steal, 

And herself thy power should feel! 

If ’tis so, then steal away 

From her by the close of day; , 

Now, in this sweet evening hour, 

When she in her twilight bower 
Takes her harp and trills the strings 
At first with silvery murmurings, 

Then with cadence soft and low, 

Like the fountain’s tinkling flow, 

’Till with sweetest symphony 
She pours her nates of harmony, 

While, on sephrys borne along, 

Flows her gushing tide of song! 

Oh, steal away! and with thee bring 
Her warm touch from the trembling string! 

4* Or shamrock. 
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Come ’away, and bring the tone 
As fresh it from her lip hath flown! 

But if thou canst not come away 
By the closing hour of day; 

Steal away when ceased her numbers, 

Wooed she is by gentle slumbers! 

Come, nor linger longer there, 

While her lips yet murmur prayer, 

Ere her blue eyes close in sleep, 

While angels round her vigils keep! 

No hour nor place for thee to stay 
Where angels watch—where seraphs pray! 

Then speed thee hither, imp of power! 

I wait thee until midnight hour. 

* * * * * # # 
No spirit romps! I’ve called in vain, 

Then will I try another strain . 

My four-leaved shamrock I 'll entwine 
Around thy front, old harp of mine, 

Mayhap’t is thus we may command 
The genius of the shamrock land; 

And whilst I pour my lowly song 
Thy svmpatfiizing chords along, 

That potent spirits magic tone, 

Commingling freely with thine own, 

Perchance may move my love-layde 
To thrill with answering love for me. 

SONS. 

Oh! why thus fall my accents, cold 
And faltering, from my tongue, 

In doubt and pain my tale is told— 

My slow confession wrunf: 

Yet, lady, be my secret thine, 

Wbate’er my suit betide: 

By thee this wayward heart of mine 
Is stricken in its pride. 

II. 

I little deemed it e’er could bend 
Thus humbly from its throne, 

Its wild, unfettered sway to end, 

And welcome chains to own— 

Yes, own them welcome ere it knew 
That thine in turn would bow, 

And kindly deign to share them too: 

’T is tamed and altered now. 

III. 

Oh, ’t is enough for thee to know— 

Too much for me to feel— 

That thou hast charms to tame it so— 

To bruise, or bless and heal; 

Then gently deal, oh, lady fair, 

Nor bend its earnest tone 
To flattery vain, or cold despair; 

’T is worthy of thine own. 

IV. 

Sweet maid, ’ tis worthy of thine own, 

If love, true love may claim; 

It throbs, it burns for thee alone 
With Love’s undying flame; 

Then grant to this fond, yearning breast 
The right revered to prove 


Thy shield, thy tower, thy home of rest, 

My own, my only love! 

Hush! hush, my lyre. Too well thy chords 
Give echo to my burning words. 

Too passionate—too like the true. 

A prince—a chieftain thus might woo, 

With foot upon his native heath, £ 

And all his own he viewed beneath 
Of lake and river, hill and dale, 

Of npland bold and bending vale— 

With eagle plume in cap of blue 
A mountain chieftain thus might woo, 

All proudly meek—all sadly proved, 

And sueing have his claimod allowed. 

But I, untitled, landless elf, 

Just lord of nothing but myself, , 

(A precious earldom to be seen, 

And hard to govern, tis I ween,) 

Were I to don such lordly grace 
I should be laughed at to my face. 

Then hence, proud musings, false or true, 

And hence, ye imps, and vapors blue: 

I charge ye, hence, I ’ll none of you, 

Your melancholies will not do. 

Now then, old harp, a lighter strain, 

We’ll try what’s in the coaxing vein. 

SECOND SOHO. 

Oh, come to the vale of the Schuylkill with me, 

I Ve a home in its bosom in waiting for thee; 

A palace ’t would seem, though a cottage in size, 

If blessed with the light of thy love-beaming eyes. 

I’ve loved thee, sweet maid, since thou wert but a girl, 
With thy silken hair straying o’er bosom of pearl, 

Thy beauty I’ve worshipped in silence, unseen, 
Enshrining thy image, my idol, my queen. 

In silence I *ve watched over thy sweet budding worth 
And gentleness seeming too good for the earth; 

But now are my silence and wisdom o’erthrown 
As I gaze on thee, love, with thy charms full-blown. 

We have grain in our valleys and flocks on our hills— 
Broad meadows, brave forests and health-giving rills, 
And, better than all, we have hearts without guile, 
That warmer shall glow in the light of thy smile. 

Our cottage is garnished “with beauties around, 

And the vales and the hamlets with beauties abound, 
But sweet though they be to the heart that is free, 

To my eyes, to my heart there is nothing like thee. 

Oh! ’tis lovely to gaze on the sun-setting’s glow 
In our forest-fringed river reflected below, 

But lovelier far is the glow which I prize— 

Sweet love, ’t is the light of thine own beaming eyes. 

Then come to the vale, dearest maiden, with me, 

I’ve a home in its bosom ilk waiting for thee; 

A palace ’twill seem, though a cottage in size, 

When blest with the light of thy love-beaming eyes. 

Enough, enough to love-lady, 

Enough the spirit’s power to prove, 

If mingled song and glamourie 
May aught avail her heart to move. 

And if it fail, no more I ’ll try, 
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Or song, or shamrock spell or dream, 
Bat trust to heart and soul and eye— 

To active brain and lab’risg arm; 

And if the lady will not yield 
To spell or song, or work or prayer— 
The world is wide—its spacious field 

f ith other flowers as bright and fair: 

were perverse to pine with thirst 
Beside a cool and limpid lake, 

Because we could not drink where erst 
We long delicious draughts did take 
From that sweet fountain calm and clear 
Beneath the old embowering trees, 

And deemed no other fount could e’er 
Our burning hearts so soothe or please. 
Ah, no! By that sweet fount I swear, 
Such reasoning is as false as vain: 

I know the strong heart soon could tear 
In fragments an unwelcome chain, 

But since it hath all freely bent 
In pure, deep homage to that shrine 
Most loved—its faith may ne'er be rent 
By proud, rebellious will of mine. 


STANZAS. 

BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

Time's winds have passed 
O'er thee and me since last I saw thee stand 
With brow of light amidst the Sabbath band, 

I know, full fast, 

To undermine, to chasten aigl to blight, 

To dry those hidden springs, deep, pure and bright, 

That have their flow, 

From hearts that beat to love, to truth and trust, 
Unsuited all to the o’ermastering dust, 

That binds them low; 

Yet born to cherish in each passing breath, 

A something that outlasts the frosts of death. 

Can I forget? 

The winds may waft me o’er the heaving foam, 

To shores far distant from my childhood's home, 

And yet, and yet, 

Thine image shall be fresh to me as when 
We parted—oh, I hoped to meet again. 

The palm's deep shade, 

The cocoa’s breath, the orange grove’s perfume, 

The lime in rural pride may rear its plume, 

Mantling the glade, 

And round me pour its bloom in melting showers, 
Wafted on dewy wing, midst Indian bowers. 

Long years may flow, 

And still within my bosom’s cherished shrine, 

Thy name with memory’s garlands shall entwine, 
Like flowers that glow 
Deep in some lonely vale, bathing the air 
In sweets, while none may know the charms that Unger 
there. 


THE SPIRIT BIRD. 

BY H. R. NAGEL. 

What I am going to relate may raise a smile 
of increduUty in some of ifiy readers. But the 
connexion between the spiritual and material 
world is a subject involved in such mystery— 
there have been so many learned and good men 
who have maintained that a direct communica¬ 
tion exists between disembodied spirits and 
earthly beings—that, at least, authorities on the 
subject may be considered divided, and I may 
claim belief as readily as if I narrated only an 
ordinary tale. Why not believe, with Milton, 
that 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth.” 

When I first visited the Insane Asylum, at 

-, I was struck by the peculiarly melancholy 

appearance of one of its inmates. He was sit¬ 
ting alone on a bench under a clump of trees in 
the farthest oorner of the yard. He was dressed 
in a deep black suit, arranged with the most 
scrupulous neatness. The countenance was 
eloquent; the features regular, and handsomely 
formed; and the high classical brow bespoke 
the soul of poetry and feeling. He appeared 
not to notico my presence, being occupied in 
poring over a book whigh he held in his hand. 
I was wondering to myself what had been the 
cause of his present situation, and sighed at the 
doom of one so young, when he raised his eyes 
from the book, and they fell upon me. It riveted 
me to the spot, that gaze expressed a volume; 
the most intense anguish and deep seated grief 
: was depicted in every lineament; ray heart bled 
for him. " Ah! disappointed hopes,” thought I, 
and I determined to know more of him. 

Accordingly I endeavored to make his ac¬ 
quaintance. I found that there were times 
when his disease appeared to leave him, and 
give place to a settled melancholy. I often 
sat down beside him, and endeavored to draw 
something from him concerning his history; but 
he always answered me by pointing upward, 
saying, “ she is happy there: he will come for 
me soon.” “ Who will come for him,” thought 
I; “ perhaps he means death, poor fellow!” and 
that was the only conclusion I oould arrive at. 

Thus I was left apparently without a clue, 
and resigned the effort as a mystery not to be 
solved, when I found another trail and pursued 
it with more success. Once a month I observed 
: a young man drive to the asylum, and stay 
' several hours. On inquiry I found that he was 
a kinsman of the lunatic; I immediately made 
his acquaintance, and soon succeeded in drawing 
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from him, though reluctantly, a brief account of 
hit poor relative. 

Walter C-was the only son of a wealthy 

and retired merchant. At an early age he ex¬ 
hibited signs of a high intellectual talent, and 
entered college with the intention of studying 
for one of the learned professions. And well : 
he maintained his purpose. With a most com- ; 
prehensive mind he grasped and overcome with 
ease the most laborious tasks; pushed through 
his graduation at an early age, and even in his 
minority, stood forth a bright star in his profes- : 
sion. 

During his collegiate career, he had made the 
acquaintance of a bright and beautiful girl; a 
fitting counterpart of his noble nature. She 
was skilled in ail the accomplishments of the 
day, and was withal a sweet poetess; and when i 
she breathed to him as they walked out together 
some of her beautiful and touching stanzas, his | 
heart was enraptured. His affection soon became I 
a part of his life, and his whole soul seemed i; 
bound up in her. Need I say she was won by ; 
his eloquence, and a day appointed for their ; 
union? But that day never came. That delicate 
and fragile flower, too heavenly, perhaps, for 
this world, like the rose, bloomed a^season, then 
drooped and died. The fine structure was too 
weak to counteract 'the cold and rude storms 
that swept over her, and the insatiable grave 
marked her for its prey. Walter’s ever watch¬ 
ful eye soon discovered the lily supplanting the 
rose on her cheek, the fevered brow, the quick¬ 
ened breath; and at length spoke his fears. But 
she laughed it off, remarking that it was a slight 
indisposition, and would soon leave her; yet she 
grew worse, and worse, and then, alas! when 
too late, efforts were made to stop its progress. 
She was taken to Europe, to France, to sunny 
Italy, in the hope that change of climate would 
soon restore her. Vain hope! the destroyer had 
already pervaded her whole system with his 
baneful influence, and was drawing the cords 
of death tightly and closely around her; and in ; 
despair she craved to be taken home, that she ; 
might lie near those she had loved. 

They embarked. As the ship left those classic 
shores, and the invalid was gazing on their beau¬ 
ties now fast receding from view, a large bird 
of snow white plumage whirled twice or thrice 
over them, and disappeared. “ That’s my spirit ; 
bird come to warn me,” she remarked. 

Soon after her arrival home she was pros- ; 
trated on her bed; disease had entirely over¬ 
come her, and she alternately sank and revived, ; 
awaiting in calm resignation her. hour of disso- 
lution. 

Walter’s heart was cast down with sorrow. 


He continually breathed forth a fervent prayer 
for her recovery, but gloomy forebodings filled 
his mind; and though he had hopes, yet he felt 
that she must die, and did all within his power 
to smooth her last hours and make her comfor¬ 
table. 

She awoke one day out of a troubled sleep, 
and faintly asked for a drink. A fretful, uneasy 
langor had taken possession of her, which be¬ 
tokened a mind worn out, as well as body; her 
lips were parched, and her brow fevered; her 
dissolution was evidently at hand. 

“ Raise me up, Walter,” said the invalid, 
faintly—“I wish to behold the face of nature 
once more.” Walter assisted her to rise, and 
pillowed her in an easy position before the 
window, which looked out to the west. It was 
the hour just before evening. Rain had fallen ' 
in the early part of the day, but now the setting 
sun shone brilliantly out from a broad field of 
blue, and his departing rays gleamed through 
the trees, lighting up the hanging rain-drops 
until they glittered like diamonds; and as the 
cool, refreshing breeze swept over the burning 
brow of the poor invalid, it seemed to instil 
new life into her veins, and invigorate her 
sinking frame. 

“ How beautiful,” said she. “ It never looked 
so charming as now. Ah! we poor mortals can 
never appreciate the beauties that are set before 
us until we are called to leave them, and we 
would give worlds for one short hour to enjoy 
them.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so,” said Walter, “compose 
yourself; it frightens me to hear you talk thus.” 

“I dreamed,” continued she, “just now, and 
in my dream the spirit bird oame to me, the 
same white bird we saw on leaving Italy, and 
bade me come away. I believe my hour is 
come, and that I must obey the call, and leave 
all I love here. And oh! it wrings my heart to 
leave thee, Walter, yet I have the sweet hope 
that we may meet again. Yes,” said she, her 
soft eye lighting up with a celestial brilliancy, 
pointing to heaven, “ there is all sorrow banished, 
and joy feigns forever; and I go forward to await 
thy coming. 

* And hope, tho’ lost forever here, 

Thou’lt yet be mine in heaven.’” 

She paused, and closing her eyes, sank back 
on the pillow, calmly as into a tranquil sleep. 
The spirit had winged its way above. 

Walter called her by every endearing name, 
and exhorted her to speak to him; and when he 
was convinced that she was really dead, he 
raved and tore his hair like a madman, but by 
degrees his feelings settled into a quiet melan¬ 
choly. 
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Calmly he followed her remains to the tomb. 
He shed no tear; it was mockery to weep out 
grief such as his; he stood by the side of the 
grave, looking on indifferently as the clods drop¬ 
ped with a hollow sound upon the coffin. It 
was finished—all had left the church-yard—yet 
he stood in the same position, gazing vacantly 
on the mound that covered the being that he 
loved with an affection which was consuming 
him. Suddenly he heard a scream, and looking 
up he saw a large white bird slowly wheeling 
up over his head. He burst into a loud laugh— 
turned on his heel and walked away—a maniac! 

• * • • The roof of the asylum is flat, 
with a balustrade around it breast high. On 
this terrace, the invalid lunatics are allowed 
occasionally to go under the care* of a keeper, 
to enjoy the air, which is much stronger and 
cooler than below. I was one day seated on 
this place, in company with the keeper, busily 
engaged in reading. There were several of the 
lunatics also seated around, among whom was 
Walter. I was startled from a reverie by a noise, 
and looking up saw Walter upon his feet, his 
eyes riveted upon something in the distance, and 
making violent gestures. Suddenly he turned 
and began to scale the railing. Affrighted, I 
rushed across the space that separated us, fear¬ 
ing his fall, but arrived too late. He shouted, 
“it is the spirit bird,” and sprang off. I saw 
his form suspended a moment in t;he air, and in 
the next it was dashed to atoms on the pave¬ 
ment below. We gathered up his remains and 
buried them in the asylum grounds. I lingered 
the last, and wept tears of bitterness over his 
grave for his sad fate. I turned to depart, when 
a fluttering attracted my attention, and looking 
in the direction, I observed two beautiful white 
birds sailing away. They were united above. 


TO MY MOTHER. 

BT J. S. FRELIGH. 

Thy home is now where angels are; 

While I am left to mourn below, 

And struggle on through seas of care, 

And mists of doubt, and shades of woe— 
Oh! may my conduct ever be 
Such as would be approved by thee. 

Thy name, engraved in living light i 
Far-streaming over life’s dark sea, 

Is like a beacon-star at night 
To guide me on to heaven and thee— 
Soon may I see thee face to face, 

In that eternal resting-place. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 

A TALE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 

BY ANGELINS E. ALEXANDER. 

CHAPTER I. 

Great were the preparations going on in and 
around the Castle of Glenoway, for it was the 
bridal night of the noble lord’s only child—the 
Lridy Madaline Crawford. At an early age 
Madaline Crawford was sent to the court of 
France to be educated, and placed under the 
especial protection of her sovereign, Mary of 
Scotland. After the death of Mary’s husband, 
Francis the Second, the queen’s proud spirit 
could ill brook the insolent and overbearing 
conduct of her haughty mothcr-in-law, Catha¬ 
rine De Medicis; accordingly she was compelled 
to retire from France, and accept the call of her 
subjects to assume the government of her own 
kingdom. Her protege, the Lady Madaline, 
accompanied the beautiful Queen of Scots to 
their northern home, where she was soon after 
created one of her maids of honor, and although 
an exceedingly young girl, was admitted to the 
closest intimacy and fullest confidence that could 
exist between a queen and a subject. It was to 
her dressing-room at Holyrood Palace that Mary 
Stuart would occasionally steal away from the 
burden of state duties, and Seated with her favo¬ 
rite in the deep embrasure of a window, through 
the stained glass of which the setting sun re¬ 
flected a thousand rainbow hues, sigh for the 
sunny clime, and converse upon gay scenes of 
her beloved France. 

The Lady Madaline was a prize for which 
many a powerful baron and chivalrous knight 
would have risked all, but his honor, to secure; 
for not only was she very beautiful and accom¬ 
plished, as well as the sole heiress of her father’s 
broad lands and immense wealth, but she was 
also the especial favorite of her majesty, and it 
was well known that whoever won her would 
have laid the stepping-stone to fame and for¬ 
tune. But the Lady Madaline was fastidious 
in her taste, ambitious in her views, and withal 
a heartless coquette. She had imbibed many of 
the foibles of her royal mistress, without any of 
her redeeming traits of character. She was im¬ 
perious and haughty, without being benevolent 
and generous. Confident of her own attrac¬ 
tions, and depending upon her influence over 
the queen, she was at no pains to conciliate the 
favor of any; but assumed toward all an air of 
haughty indifference, as if she felt too certain 
of homage ever to court it. Several years had 
flown by in gayety and conquest, since her return 
from France, and the proud beauty seemed but 
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little inclined to select from among the numerous 
admirers who flocked around her, until Fitzallan, 
the noble Earl of Melville, presented his suit and 
was accepted. 

Our story commences on the night of the cele¬ 
bration of the nuptials. The fete was to be 
most splendid, and graced by the royal presence. 
It was a balmy night in June, and music soft 
and delicious, mingling with the sighing breeze, 
stole upon the ear, almost entrancing the senses. 
The illuminations of the castles and its environs 
were disposed with so much art, and produced 
such brilliancy as made the night seem like sub¬ 
dued day, and distinctly reflected the outlines of 
the ancient pile. The gay and beautiful of the 
Scottish court were there, but pre-eminent above 
them all shone the noble lady of the castle. It 
would be almost impossible to conceive a more 
lovely being than the Lady Madeline on her 
bridal night. The robe of rich white brocade 
came down low on the shoulders, fully revealing 
their rounded and exquisite proportions as they 
rose so gracefully from her magnificent bust, 
and then os if to veil these charms, a profusion 
of dark glossy ringlets, with here and there a 
diamond flashing out like a star, was allowed 
to fall on her neck, half concealing and half dis¬ 
closing the beauties they were meant to heighten. 
Ruffles of rich lace hung over her dimpled elbows, 
and were looped up with silver ornaments ere 
they reached the chain of jewels that was woven 
round the tapering arms. Her delicate waist 
was bound by a gift from the queen—a cincture 
of pearls, clasped in front by a buckle formed 
entirely of diamonds, and terminating in a net¬ 
work of silver interwoven with pearls. Over 
all was thrown the bridal veil—a delicate point 
lace of such exquisite fineness, that, ar each 
graceful movement of the wearer it floated 
around her like a mantle of gossamer. The 
magnificence of her dress suited well her style 
of beauty, which was of the most imposing and 
brilliant kind. 

But if the Lady Madaline was perfect in femi¬ 
nine beauty, not less so in manly and command¬ 
ing dignity was the noble earl, to whose plighted 
vows she responded. His fell and remarkably 
fine person was displayed to the best advantage 
by a rich and becoming costume. His doublet 
of dark blue velvet, embroidered with gold, was 
worn with a princely grace, and it needed not 
the earl’8 ooronet that glistened on his brow to 
dis ting uish one less accustomed to sue than to 
command. A stately and dignified mien was his, 
but occasionally a shade of gloom, amounting 
almost to sternness, would flit across his hand¬ 
some features as if called up by some painful 
recollections. 

Vol. IX.—8 


CHAPTER II* 

Several miles from Glenoway the ivy mantled 
battlements of an old castle rose in the back¬ 
ground, over the extensive forest with which it 
was surrounded. The situation was retired, and 
the solitude and- repose around seemed almost 
monastic. On the western side of the castle lay 
a beautiful garden, and from the window which 
overlooked it a feint light crept out upon the 
shrubbery. The place, from whence came the 
light, was not remarkable for the splendor of its 
furniture, or the elaborate finish of its decora¬ 
tions. It was a lady’s private apartment, and 
the simplicity of grace and elegance, combined 
with purity of taste, had lent to everything an 
indescribable charm, which rendered it far more 
lovely and agreeable to the feelings than the most 
costly style of showy magnificence. Beautiful 
flowers were scattered about to diffuse their 
odor, and a lute lying near the casement, told 
that the same fair hand that gathered them had 
often rested among its strings. Everything was 
quiet and lovely. Near the centre of the room, 
at an ebony table, upon which burned an exqui¬ 
sitely wrought silver laipp, sat a young and 
beautiful lady. She was, attired in the quaint 
but superb style worn by females of rank in 
that day. Her dress of rich black velvet fitted 
closely her srnall exquisite figure, and was ad¬ 
mirably adapted to exhibit its delicate contour. 
The hair of paly gold was simply parted on her 
noble brow, and carried gracefully round the 
beautifully formed head to the knot behind, 
where a circle of pearls partly restrained its 
profuse flow, which, with one bright jewel on 
her hand, was the only ornament she wore. If 
the tranquillity of Eden seemed to reign in the 
apartment, one glance at the lady’s face was 
sufficient to show that, Eden-like, a blight had 
fallen upon her joys. The impress of sorrow 
dwelt upon her beautiful features, and the soft 
blue eyes wore an expression of suffering so 
deep, and yet so holy, that it plainly mirrored 
forth a heart from which the last fond ray of 
hope had been crushed out, and was now endea¬ 
voring to await in patience the hour when her 
freed spirit could forget the anguish of earth in 
the happiness of heaven. Here, in the solitude 
of her chamber, communing with her stricken 
spirit, sat Isabel, Countess of Beaufort—the 
divorced wife of the Earl of Melville. Her 
hands were meekly clasped around a golden 
miniature case richly set with diamonds, and 
the light falling upon it in softened rays quietly 
reflected the noble features of the Earl of Mel- 
; ville. Long and intense was the lady’s gaze. 
No tear dimmed her eye—no sigh heaved her 
breast—no gleam of revenge darkened her 
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countenance. «- Still her look was fixed, upon 
the picture; as though from thence she derived 
existence. At length a slight tremor ran through 
her frame. Her lips and eyelids were tightly 
compressed, as if to force back the thoughts that 
were consuming her life, and starting up like j 
one Who felt that it was death to temain there 
longer, she pressed the miniature to her lips, and j 
carefully replacing it in her bosom, approached s 
the window. The moon had now risen, and 
was flooding with mellow radiance the rich and j 
varied landscape that reposed in quiet beauty j 
around the castle. The mild, balmy breeze of 
a summer night fanned her burning cheeks, and i 
thrilled among the leaves of the forest in sweet 
but mournful minstrelsy as it stole through the 
moonlight air. The scene waS a subduing one, j 
and the lady’s heart melted Under its influence, i 
Every spot within view was endeared to her, 
for with each familiar object was associated some ! 
tender remembrance of Fitzallen. How often 
on such a night had she wandered with him < 
over the castle grounds Und listened to his j 
words of love, believing that her lot was cast 
in heaven. In the first days of her.marriage 
time had glided away unconsciously in the joy j 
of newly awakened affection, and the certainty j 
of being loved. How trifling in comparison 
appeared the pomp and splendor of a court, j 
His presence imparted a new charm to life— j 
all else was forgotten—all seasons were alike, j 
and in rapture did she dream away the hours, j 
imagining that years of endless bliss were yet 
to flow. Oh, those seasons of ineffable rapture! j 
HoW had the blighted hopes of the lady wrung \ 
out tears of bitter anguish to their memory, and j 
With what freshness did they rise up before her i 
desolate spirit—when the happiness of a life- j 
time was crowded into a few short months, and S 
upon the remembrance of pa9t joys was she now j 
to live! fitter disconsotateness settled upon j 
her countenance as these piercing recollections j 
coursed through her mind. i 

“ 1 can endure it no longer,” exclaimed she, j 
suddenly springing up and wildly pressing her j 
hands upon her temples as if to still their throb- j 
bihgs, while with a quick, irregular step she 
paced the room, giving vent to her feelings 
in broken and incoherent sentences— <c these 
thoughts will drive me mad—I feel my totter- ! 
ing reason yielding—oh! for madness—death— 
anything that will make me cease to think. 
How long ere this heart will break! It lies so 
heavy in my breast that I fear me it has turned j 
to stone, and yet it feels—how deeply—my ^ 
father in heaven knows—but it cannot last for- j 
ever—blessed hope—ere long its quick, wild j 
throbbings will over, and joy may re-visit it > 


in the mansions of peace. Could these walls 
but speak, to what hours of unmitigated anguish 
would they bear witness, and yet I love the spot, 
for it has been hallowed by his presence* He 
has walked across the floor—reclined upon that 
lounge—read from those vellum-bound books— 
bent over and caressed me, while to please him 
my voice mingted with the strains of yonder 
lute. Oh! dwells there a righteous judge above 
—in compassion then reveal to me what great 
sin I have committed against high heaven, that 
these delights should be snatched from me when 
I had but just begun to taste them. Memory 
paints the past in living colors—I can see those 
eyes lit up with happiness resting upon me— 
hear'the tones of that voice that made my heart 
bound with joy—feel his warm breath upon my 
cheek. The springs of life are giving way— 
soon I shall bid adieu to Sorrow—will a mer¬ 
ciful Creator forgive him and receive my de¬ 
parting spirit?” prayed the Lady Isabel, as she 
knelt down with hands elapsed upon her breast 
and eyes raised toward heaven. A slight noise 
from without startled her, and as she arose the 
door of the apartment was opened by a strange 
looking figure. The being who thus Uncere¬ 
moniously intruded upon the retirement of the 
Lady Isabel, was one of those Characters by no 
means uncommon at that time m Scotland-— 
partly gipsy and partly seer. Years before, 
when she first appeared at the 6astle, the old 
earl, grandfather to the Lady Isabel, had given 
her a small but comfortable house to live in, 
about five miles distant, and thete she had 
grown old and withered. She was known by 
the name of Jean Neasmith, and though most 
persons regarded her with superstitious terror, 
yet all agreed in the opinion that to the castle 
and its inmates she was a faithful friend. 
Without any apology she advanced directly to 
the Lady Isabel and clenching her bony fist. 
While her piercing eyes rolled Mildly in their 
sunken sockets, she shrieked out in her shrill 
voice— 

W I hae brought ye revenge.” 

f{ Revenge—on whom ?” faintly murmured the 
Lady Isabel. “I seek it not, nor would I have 
it were it in my power.” 

€€ Not on him whom a’ the country kens hae 
cast awa your luve as a thing o* little worth ?” 

u He once loved me—I live upon that thought, 
and were it not that a stronger passion than love 
—that of ambition—took possession of his breast, 
lie would still regard me as he used to.” 

M Wae is me—wae is me—that mine auld een 
should blink on the day that the house o’ Beau¬ 
fort is brought to shame by a daft woman—oh, 
that your noble father were in life, then wad it 
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sort ill wi* the fause Bari o’ Melville—rouse 
thee up—sure there must be some o’ the blude 
o’ the Beaufort s rinnin’ in those veins." 

“Talk not so to me, Jean. I am miserable 
enough, you need not seek to make me more 
so." 

“ Revenge is sweet, leddy,” whispered the old 
woman, drawing cloeer to her, “ ’twill do your 
heart muckle gude, and cure the madness o’ your 
brain." 

“ What mean you, woman 7—-think you that I 
oould do aught to injure him whom I love better; 
than life!" 

“Lnve—ha—-ha—ha!" and the laugh of the 
old crone rang fearfully through the , room.' 
“Hark ’ee to my tale. I ken ’a this night 
your lawfu’ husband was to wed anither; sae 
as it grew unoo dark I wrapped my cloak 
around me, and hid among the bushes that 
skirted a pass o’ the road through which he 
was to go. I had na lain long afore I heard 
the tramp o’ bis horses’ feet, and in a twinkle 
he was in sight"—the old woman had scarce 
uttered the words when Isabel darted forward 
with an energy contrary to lier gentle nature, 
while her eyes gleamed with' an unnatural 
brightness. ' 

“Tell me, witch," she almost fiercely de¬ 
manded, “did you harm him?—speak out 
quickly—say that you touched a hairefhi* 
head, and you never leave this castle alive." 

“ Ah! you wad kHl me, but not him. Aweel, 
aweel, fule body that I am, to waste my breath 
on ye—but ye hae seen the last o’ me," said the 
old woman, shaking off her hands and turning to 
depart. 

“ Stay, Jean, stay, I beseech you, and forgive 
my rashness. I meant not to offend you—trouble 
has made me wild—only tell me he is safe and I 
will hear all." 

“I had na thought o’ harming him," she re¬ 
plied, a little softened, “but if ye wad hear 
what I hae to tell ye, there raoun be nae mair 
outbreaks—d’ye mind that 7" < 

The Lady Isabel bowed her head and sank 
into a chair. 

“ Wed, then, as the earl rode up I put myself 
in his path, and besought him—yea, besought 
him to gie up the course he had ta’en as muckle 
ill wad come o’t—tmd when prayers hadna effect 
apon him I tried warning, and tattld him o’ the 
dangers that lay about his path—and when hd 
wad nae hear to one or the either, then I threat¬ 
ened that curses bitter and lasting should rest 
on him and his—and what think ye he did 7—he 
drew forth his arm and struck me to theground," 
exclaimed the old woman, in the low husky tones 
of suppressed rage. 


I The Lady Isabel seemed about to speak, 

“I will nae listen to your words," said old 
Jean hastily. “I ken what they’ll be,” she 
then continued, “when I came to myself I 
thirsted for vengeance, and vowed to hae ’t. 
3ae I went straight to Glenoway, and orepit 
up the yew-tree that I ken ’a grew close beside 
ane o’ the windows, ’till I oould see a’ that 
passed within; and there was auld Crawford’s 
proud daughter deckit aff in her French finery, 
and beside her my Lord o’ Melville wi* his ee 
resting on her in fondest luve, and atweeiv 
whiles he wad bend ower her ’till his lips 
almaist touched her cheek, and then I kenn’a 
he was whispering in her ear the canny words 
that were ance your ain." 

As the eld woman spoke, she fixed her spool! 
grey eyes with a piercing gaze upon the heart- 
stricken young creature before her, in order 
to mark the effect her words produced. The 
death-like paleness, the quivering lips, and 
almost audible beating of the heart, showed, 
too plainly the intensity of her sufferings. 

“ I had seen enough," continued Jean, “ and 
I hasted awa to prepare the revenge. Here 1, 
hae’t," clenching in her bony fingers a small 
vial filled with a clear and sparkling liquid, 

The Lady Isabel leaped up. A wild gleam 
shot across her face, as though a sudden end 
terrible thought had flashed upon her mind. 
$he reached forth her hand took the vial, 

“Say you it will cause death without the feat 
of discovery 7" said she, in a voice so low and 
fearfully calm that it seemed like the echo of 
her departing breath. 

“Ay, leddy, dinna feavye will be safe—it is 
sure but silent—the herbs were gathered beneath 
the rank dews o’ the new moon, and I keepit 
watch ower them while they simraeredr-it hae 
a bright and clear look, but it winna fail—it 
maun burn and scorch the soul frtte out ita 
strong-hold—take it—hie thee awa, and when 
thou seest him writhe in agony thy heart wiW 
be avenged*" 

' The lady appeared to be in deep thought while 
Jean was speaking, so much so that she seamed 
not to heed her words or understand their im¬ 
part. Gradually the mixture of insanity and 
desperation visible an her countenance.passed 
away, leaving in its place the touchingly sad 
expression which her sweet faoe had worn so 
long* that it seemed almost natural to it. Has 
voice was soft and gentle as she murmured, half 
aloud in a musing and thoughtful tone— 

“ No—no—I must not take away my own life. 
There is a just God in beaten, and I dare not 
rush into his presence uncalled for——" 

MWhat mean ybu, leddy ?" asked Jean, hi 
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alarm. “Mean ye to drink the potion yoar- ; 
self?” 

“In my despair I resolved to do so, and thus ; 
terminate my earthly sorrows ; but heaven in¬ 
terposed and thwarted my sinful purpose. The 
bitterness of death is now past, and here will I 
patiently abide the time when my Father sees 
fit to take me to himself.”* 

The old woman’s heart was touched. Isabel 
perceived it. 

“Jean,” continued she, “he knew not what 
he did to-night. Passion had swept away his 
reason. Look at my thin, pale cheek, my eyes 
dimmed by tears, and steps that sorrow had 
made to falter, and tell me if you can ever 
suffer as I have. And yet I forgive him—for my 
sake, then, will you not do the same ? I know 
you loved me from my birth—oh! then perse¬ 
cute me not so cruelly, for in cursing him you 
involve my doom and destroy my peace forever. 
Are you willing to do this ? Jean, Jean, do you 
remember when I was a little child, while other 
children would shrink away from you affrighted, 
I would always rim to you and eat the apples 
you gave me, and let you take me in your arms, 
and then I would pat your cheek and call you 
‘good old Mother Jean?’—and do you remem¬ 
ber, too, how you used to follow my wayward 
steps and guard me from danger, and once when 
in the thoughtlessness of childish glee I stole 
away from the vigilance of my nurse and fell 
into the loch back of the castle, how you saved 
my life at the risk of your own ?” 

“ Hush, hush, child, dinna speak o’ that,” said 
the old creature in a softened tone, while the 
large tears rolled down her wrinkled cheeks. 
“ I do luve ye, and wad ony time lay down my 
life gin that could make the joy dance once 
mair in your bonny ee, and bring back your 
cheerfu’ voice that used to sing sae merrily like 
a bird o’ the spring.” 

“Jean, there is a promise you can make that 
will lighten the burden of my sad heart. It is 
that you will forgive Fitzallan,fend in no way— 
either by word or action* seek to injure him—do 
you promise ?” 

Jean retnained silent for sometime with her 
eyes fixed on the floor. At length she raised 
them, and regarding Isabel with a steady look, 
said —t 

“ I canna promise to forgive him, but for your 
sake I winna harm him—yo hae my word for it 
—make yourself content,” and gathering her 
cloak around her she rushed from the room. 

chapter iii. 

Upon a ledge of rocks, near the mouth of a 
bay that leads into the Northern Ocean, stood an 


old fortress. The many outward defences that 
had been added to its natural advantages showed 
that it had been a place of considerable import¬ 
ance, while the dismantled fortifications and dila¬ 
pidated battlements evidently proved that of late 
years it had been sadly neglected, if not totally 
abandoned. In one of the dim old rooms of this 
castle was Fitzallan, Erfrl of Melville. But oh, 
how changed t He no longer bore himself aloft 
witlrthe noble and chivalrous air of former days, 
for sorrow not time had bent his noble form. 
Rather more than four years had elapsed since 
his marriage with the Lady Madaline Crawford, 
and honors had sprung up thickly around Kim. 
His ambition was satisfied, for he stood high in 
estimation at court, and in point of royal favor 
none could mak above him. But in every age of 
the world, and ail classes of society, favoritism 
has and always will prove the fruitful source of 
sorrow. Accordingly, as the Earl of Melville 
rose in favor, envy was busy penetrating many 
a heart with her envenomed shafts, and rankling 
there until malice made it ripe for any deed. 
Then would crafty hatred, with many protesta¬ 
tions of a keenly Sensitive affection, cautiously 
and stealthily instil into the queen’s mind sus¬ 
picions of his loyalty. Melville was warned of 
his danger, but his proud spirit scorned to refute 
charges of whiohhe knew himself to be innocent. 
At length a rebellion broke out in the western 
part of the kingdom, and almost ere he was 
aware of its existence he was arraigned as an 
abettor in it. A trial was granted him, bnt his 
enemies had their witnesses ready, who clearly 
proved his guilt. His estates were confiscated, 
and himself banished to the desolate castle of 
Caernbogie. It was allowed to the earl that his 
wife and infant son might accompany him, but 
the love of the Conntess of Melville was not 
sufficient for this, and she felt little disposed 
to bury her charms amid the dreary solitude of 
Caernbogie. Her father was still alive and as 
influential as formerly; she preferred the gaitiee 
of a court life to sharing her husband’s exile. 
Disappointments so cruel, an injustice so bitter, 
had wrung the soul of the Earl of Melville with 
Anguish; and immediately after his arrival at 
Caernbogie he was seized with a violent illness 
that threatened his life. He Was now slowly 
recovering, a mere shadow of what he formerly 
was—his ambition suddenly fallen from the 
dizzy height to which it had attained—his 
spirit crushed—his physical strength gone—he 
had sunk down in the sullenness of despair. 
With arms folded upon his breast he paced 
the floor, his visage darkened by the terrible 
meditations of his soul. 

“ It would all be nothing,” cried he bitterly, 
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“were it not for the pevfidiousaess of the /wiper none to care for you.or close your eyes, I could 
that I have cherished m my bosom, and who in not rest in. peace. My resolution was soon 
return has poisoned me with her venomous bite, formed, and with the assistance of Jean Near 
and left me to die alone. Vain, heartless wretch, ; smith, who accompanied me, I am now here to 
hstw do I abhor and turn from thee with loath* : alleviate, if possible, the sufferings frtiioh your 
mg I Thou preferest the intrigues of a cotort : sunken cheek and attenuated forix^ tell too 
to solacing thy husband amid his sickness and pfoinly you endure.” 

sorrows, notwithstanding life has sacrificed an Fitzallan gazed on her with a feeling ap* 
angel for thee. Her gentle spirit haimts ne^ ; proaching to veneration. 

Isabel, I almost fear to pronounce that blesSed “Noble woman,” exclaimed he, “ who can so 
name with my unholy lips, and yet it acts as a entirely forget her own wrongs as to be willing 
charm upon the remorse that is devouring me. j to sacrifice herself for him, who has boon die 
Oh, those halcyon days of my early love! They j on use of all her anguish. May heaven and 
are an oasis in the desert of my soul—what mad } you forgive me,-Isabel, for I can never forgive 

infatuation possessed me that I became in sea- j myself, and were I punished as I deserve-” 

sible to their influence? Ambition, oursed am* j “Let the past be forgotten,” interrupted the 
tuition blinded me, and I am now reaping the 5 Lady Isabel, “the remembrance of it will but 
fruit of my labors—Isabel, I must speak that ? sadden the present, and as I know how impOs- 
name—it soothes the fierce spirit within me. $ sible it is that we can love as we wish, I have 
Isabel—Isabel—I never loved but thee 1 Ambi j long since forgiven you.” 

tion dazzled me—maddened my weak brain, and \ “Alas, Isabel, I have sinned against you tod 
I rushed on heedless of consequences, but when j deeply to hope for mercy. This seems to me 
disappointment weighed heavily On my spirit my i like a pleasing dream, I can scarcely realize that 
aching heart ever turned to thy stfeet image for \ I behold you with my waking eyes. They told 
comfort. Bitter anguish seizes on my soul when s me you were dead, and I have long worshipped 
I think of my baseness toward thee—monster \ you as a saint in heaven.” 
that I am—richly do I deserve the torments I j “ A severe and protracted sickness reduced me 
now 1 endure. Isabel—Isabel, could I but ixn- j so low that at one time my attendants thought 
plore thy forgiveness I might die comparatively J life had departed- This rumor doubtless reached 
happy—but what am I saying? Isabel ist in i you, and as it was to the interest of those by 
heaven—I sent her there.” \ whom you were surrounded, the information of 

A low sigh fell upon his ear, and in a moment j my recovery was withheld.” 
after the form of the Lady Isabel appeared before j “Isabel, your gentle words pieroe my very 

him. . t soul. Heap upon me eontumely and scorn—d 

“ It is her Spirit,” murmured the earl, “oome J oan bear it better. Take this dagger and let it 
to reproach me for my cruelty 1 .” drink my hearths blood:—I deserve far more. 

“Not a spirit to reproaoh thee, Fitzallan,” But oh, speak not to me in the sweet language 
replied a sweet and gentle voice, “but Isabel l of other days—I must not (is ten to it—-it will 

herself coipe to-” j unseat my shattered reason/ Dare I tell yo% 

She paused unable to finish the sentence, and \ Isabel, how bitterly I have repented of my sin, 
covering her face with her hands, burst into j and how for dearer you are to me now than 
tears. . j ever, and think you I will ever consent to im- 

“ Come to bless me with her forgiveness, s mure you in this dungeon ? Is it not enough 
would you say, dearest?” exclaimed Fitznllen j that I have embittered your life, andean I now 
as he sprang to her side and caught her in his l shut you up from the light of heaven in thin 
arms. The Lady Isabel recovered her self-pos- j living tomb ? Oh, no! This will never do. 
session, and freeing herself from his embrace You have forgiven me, grant me your blessing, 
with a dignity unusual to her, said— j and leave me to my fate. It cannot be insup* 

“ You perhaps think the step I have taken > portable since you are interested in it.” 
precipitate and imfeminme* but you will wool- j “ Fitzallen,” said Isabel, in a soothing tone, 
lect we meet not as when we parted. It was \ laying her hand softly on his. arm and lifting 
at your wish that the tics which bound us were l her meek eyes to his face. “ You know that 
severed. From that time I have endeavored to > my parents and nearest relations sleep in death, 
consecrate my affections to heaven. I heard of \ therefore in coming hither I violate no duties* 
your unjust banishment and sympathized with l For many, many years one being alone has< 
you. At length tidings of your dangerous ill- j divided my affections with my Creator. It has 
ness reached my quiet home. When I learned j been my constant prayer that heaven would 
that yon were lying on your death bed, with | convince him of his errors. This night my 
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petition has been granted, while unknown to 
him I listened to bis confessions. Now ray 
greatest happiness will consist in ministering to 
the wants of him whom 1 find it is impossible 
to f+rget.’^ 

As she|Spoke, Isabel bent forward that the 
blush which warmed her cheek might escape 
the notice of the eyes that were resting on her 
in respectful admiration. 

Fitzallan raised the trembling hand and pres¬ 
sed it reverently to his lips. 

** Heaven bless you for those words, dearest 
Isabel,” said he, in a voice that he vainly 
endeavored to render calm. “We will speak 
no more of it at present. You are fatigued and 
need rest. For myself I feel safe while I have 
such a guardian angel to watch over me.” 

The Lady Isabel retired to the apartment she 
had chosen for her own, and seated herself at 
the closed sash of the only window it contained. 
It looked out upon the ocean, and fearfully 
gloomy was the prospect. The night had set 
in, cold and tempestuous. The wind shrieked 
in, dismal howls round a projecting angle of the 
castle, and the dark billows leaped up almost to 
where she sat, as if threatening to engulph her j 
while the dashing of the angry surge against its 
rocky boundries formed a hoarse and frightful 
chorus. But Isabel heeded not the strife of the 
elements, for within her breast all was calm. 
What a wondrous thing is woman’s love! As 
the vine of the forest in its green beauty and 
Untrained exuberance seeks to hide the defor¬ 
mity of the withered trunk that supports it, 
so woman’s love, ever springing up fresh from 
her heart, scorns the fetters that sordid avarice 
would impose, and with a grace and delicacy 
peculiarly its own,, delights to exhibit the good 
qualities, While it carefully conceals the defects 
of the object to which it clings. Through the 
storm of misfortune, and the dark clouds of 
unkindness and estrangement, it hovers like a 
beautiful spirit amid the gloom, pointing to 
brighter scenes in the future, and remains faith¬ 
ful while life abides. A ray of blessed sunshine 
had broke in upon the sOul of die Lady Isabel, 
and the darkness in which it had so long dwelt 
was fast fleeing away before it. When she laid 
her head on her pillow it was to dream of the 
peaceful visions that had charmed her waking 
hours. The next morning, soon after she had 
arisen, a messenger came to tell her that the 
earl was dangerously ill. She hastened to his 
apartment and found that a relapse of his dis¬ 
ease had induced a burning fever, and he was 
now raving in the most violent delirium. At 
times he would lie motionless and apparently 
insensible to suffering; then he would start up 


wildly, and calling on her name with passionate 
tenderness, entreat forgiveness. The first faint 
streak of light in the east, and the twilight of 
departing day looked in again and again, and 
found the Lady Isabel a patient watcher in that 
siek chamber—still no sign of returning reason 
gladdened her heart. She had waited long, very 
long, until hope had almost fled, and as another 
day was about to close she knelt- at his bedside, 
and poured out her soul to heaven for his resto* 
ration—then burying her face among the folds 
of the counterpane, she wept unrestrainedly. 
As her emotion subsided she heard her name 
feebly pronounced, and opening her eyes they 
met those of Fitzallan, regarding her with so 
much sanity in their expression that she could 
scarce repress the cry of joy that sprang to her 
lips. By a strong effort she checked herself, 
and rising up quietly obeyed his motion to come 
near to him. « 

“ Dearest Isabel, you have been my kind and 
gentle nurse.” 

“ I cannot allow you to talk at present, Fitz¬ 
allan,” said Isabel, playfully laying her finger 
on his lips. “A little more rest will restore 
you entirely, and you'shall then say what you 
please.” He kissed the fair fingers that pri¬ 
soned his words, and soon fell asleep again. 

Week after week passed away, and Fitzallen 
was still unable to rise from his bed. Isabel 
was never far distant from him. Her gentle 
voice soothed his murmurs and made him forget 
his sufferings. He held her hand while he slept, 
and looked into her loving eyes when awake. 
No complaint, no reproach escaped her lips, and 
she was ever ready to greet him with a sweet 
smile, and whisper some word of consdlation to 
his chafed spirit. On the long dreary night that 
succeeded the short winter day, she would sit 
beside him listening to the howling of the tem¬ 
pest, until his regular breathing told her that he 
slept. Then rising up and gently releasing her 
hand from his clasp, she would bend over him 
and gaze apdn his pale face until the tears 
gathered fast in her eyes, and lifting the dark 
hair that shaded his brow her lips would lightly 
touch his forehead; then With a deep sigh and 
noiseless step she would turn away toward the 
small apartment that she occupied, and which 
opened into his chamber, looking back all the 
way to see that he stirred not. 

Thus time moved on, until at last the long, 
long winter came to an end, and the warm rays 
of the sun reached them once again. 

It was a bright morning in the spring, and the 
room of the invalid wore an air of neatness and 
quiet. A basket of wild flowers breathed forth 
in its own simple language the voice of affection. 
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Everything around had a softening influence, 
and bore the impress of woman’s hand. The 
apartment was in that part of the castle farthest 
from the ocean, and commanded a view of the 
mountainous country that rose abruptly behind 
the fortress. On a low couch near the window 
lay the Earl of Melville, his head supported by 
Isabel, while they together looked upon the rug- 
scenery before them, watching the effects of 
ever changing light and shadow upon the same 
unchangeable objects. At length he turned from 
them languidly and rested his eyes upon Isabel’s 
lace. She started in alarm at the death-like ex¬ 
pression of his countenance. 

<c My Isabel, tell me once more I am forgiven 
—that there is hope I may meet thee in heaven. 
The light is fading from my eyes, and I would 
fain hear those sweet lips pronounce my doom. 
I—eott-^dying—farewell—dearest.” The last 
words were spoken with great difficulty, and ere 
the sound died away he had ceased to breathe. 

A cry of agony broke upon the stillness of that 
room as the £ady Isabel wildly flung herself 
upon his bosom, and wound her arms convul¬ 
sively round his lifeless form. Then all was 
quiet in the chamber of death. Her bfcart was 
broken. Her gentle spirit, faithful to the last, 
had quitted its beautiful shrine, and flown to 
attend the repentant soul of him whom she had 
loved with all a woman’s pure, self-sacrificing 
and immutable devotion. 


WHY ART THOU NOT HERE. 

bt edward j. porter. 

The summer stars look brightly down 
.. Upon the tranquil sea, 

And evening’s breath is hushed and gone 
From mountain, stream and tree; 

The promised hour hath glided by, 

And yet a distant sphere 
Still chains thy heart, and charms thine eye— 

' Ah! why art thou not here? 

Thrice hAe the flowers of spring-tide blushed, 
TH«/ fjfreen leaves waked in bloom, 

I And zephyrs through the bright bowers rushed, 

I I Overladen with perfume : 

And thrice the summer wreaths have worn 
The brightness they now wear, 

Since from eur shore thy bark was borne— 

Ah! why art thou not here? 

Thy-parting words had bid me hope, 

, <r At that l<*m eventide, 

JSca thq next buds of spring shall ope 
I *11 b* sweet! at thy side.” 

Yet thrice the light spring’s buds put on 
fltalh darkened o’er their bier; 

1 And thrioe the stars of summer shone— 

' Ah! wfff srt thou 1 not here? 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS, 

WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 

The picture which we have caused to be 
engraved for us, this month, is the best repre¬ 
sentation extant of the raising of Jairus’ daugh¬ 
ter. Our readers are no doubt familiar with the 
simple but touching scriptural narrative of this 
miracle. The best description of it, by an un¬ 
inspired pen, is in the fine poem written by 
N. P. Willis, Esq. We copy the concluding 
portion. 

*##### The same silvery light, 
That shone upon the lone rock by the sea, 

Slept on the Ruler’s lofty capitals, 

As at the door he stood, and welcomed in 
Jesus and his disciples. All was still. 

The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 
Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight, slanting to the marble floor, 

Lay like a spell of silence in die rooms, 

As Jairus led them on. With hushing steps 
He trod the winding stair; but ere he touch’d 
The latchet. from within a whisper came, 

“ Trouble the Master not—for she is dead!” 

And his faint hand fell nerveless at his side, 

And his steps falter’d, and his broken voice 
Choked in its utterancebut a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 
The Saviour’s voice sank thrillingly and low, 

“ She is not dead—but sleepeth. 

They pass’d in. 

The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 
Bum’d dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
Curl’d indolently on the chamber walls. 

The silken curtains slumber’d in their folds— 

Not even a tassel stirring in the air— 

And as the Saviour stood beside the bed, 

And pray’d inaudibly, the Ruler beard 
The quickening division of his breath 
As he grew earnest inwardly. There came 
A gradual brightness o’er his calm, sad face; 

And, drawing nearer to the bed, he moved 
The silken curtains silently apart, 

And look’d upon the maiden. 

Like a form 

Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 

And over it her white transparent hands, 

The blood still rosy in their tapering nails. 

A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 

And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 

The breathing curve was mockingly like life; 

And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins; 

And on her cheek the jet lash overlay, 

Matching the arches pencill’d on her brow, 

Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polish’d neck, scarce touching it, they hung, 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 

’T was heavenly beautiful. The Saviour raised 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy Angers in his palm, and said, 

“ Maiden! Arise!” —and suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along ner lips 
And through her cheek the rallied color ran; 

And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirr’d in the linen vesture; and she clasp’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance— arose ! 
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THE FRESHET. 

BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

It was one of the most terrible floods ever 
witnessed in our village. Huge trees, with 
the fresh earth still clinging to their uptom 
roots, now and then pitched over the falls, and 
shook the old bridge to its very foundation, as 
they were dashed against the timbers. The 
waters had risen to the top of the bank back 
of our house, and roared like a confined mon¬ 
ster within a few yards of us. At the falls they 
poured down with uncommon force, and had 
for one day and night been rushing in a muddy 
torrent across the road, down the hollow at the 
base of the hill, cutting us off from Falls Hill, 
and even rising sopie distance into the pine 
grove on that side. We were about to sit down 
to dinner, when a barouche, containing a young 
gentleman and three ladies, was seen coming 
down the sand banks toward the bridge. The 
driver checked his horses at the foot of the hill, 
and appeared to consult with the inmates of the 
carriage. It was madness in them to proceed, 
and as they had a full view of the swollen river, 
we expected to see them return up the banks; 
but to our astonishment they drove forward on 
the bridge, that even then was reeling and trem¬ 
bling like a drunken thing, amidst the strong cur¬ 
rent swelling under it. The driver gave many 
an anxious look at the torrent as he guided his 
trusty horses safely over the island. 

My father went out, represented the danger of 
proceeding, and invited them to dine and remain 
with us till the flood had abated. They ac¬ 
cepted the first part of his invitation, but insisted 
that they in their high carriage could safely pass 
the stream at the foot of the hill. They remained 
with us about three hours, hoping that the waters 
would abate in that time. The young gentleman 
was a handsome, fiery personage, and utterly 
unable to restrain his impatience to get home, 
though the ladies seemed very content to remain 
as they were. The eldest, a woman of fifty, 
though appearing much younger, was very dig¬ 
nified and beautiful, with keen dark eyes and a 
sweet, intelligent smile. The other two were 
her daughters. The eldest was the wife of the 
gentleman, a pale, lady-like young woman, with 
very white teeth and affectionate looking eyes. 
The other was a bright, beautiful girl, full of 
spirit and good nature. We were immediately 
on the most friendly terms imaginable. She, 
for my especial benefit, robbed her sister’s tra¬ 
velling basket of a paper of bonbons , which 
were probably intended for the little folks at 
home; and I in return twisted her beautiful 


I hair moajt grotesquely, brought her my kitten 
to admire, and as a very particular favor, 
allowed her to frighten my Canary bird with 
her handkerchief. But happy as we were, the 
fidgety gentleman would not permit us to re* 

I main so. He evidently carried things with a 
high hand in bis family; so at his behest the 
ladies took their seats in the barouche without 
s a murmur. The driver, a sedate, careful man, 
l looked wistfully at the swollen stream and then 
; at his master, and when commanded to proceed 
| gathered up the reins with evident reluctance, 

\ We stood at the door and saw the horses 
l their first careful step into the turbid water. 

| They went slowly on, with the water rising 
| gradually to their sides, and washing the hubs 

I of the wheels—then there was a sudden stop. 
The driver looked round anxiously, and we ran 
to the brink of the stream. A large mam of 
, drift-wood was sweeping 4pwn the current to* 

; ward the carriage. It would certainly have 
i overturned 4 and all it contained in the deep, 

| had the heavy mass rushed agdbist them in its 
\ force; but fortunately it divided just before it 
I reached them, and was borne toward the shore. 

| An exclamation of thankfulness arose from those 
l in the carriage. Soon after we learned that a 
l part of the harness had given .way, and that 
; they had no rope to mend it with. A piepe 
\ was procured and thrown toward them; but it 
l missed its destination and was carried down the 
| stream. The old lady tore the satin riband from 
\ her bonnet and gave it to the driver. He tied 
j the harness, and they wpre dragged a few paces 
> further into the water, when the frail silk gave 


| way, and they were more hopelessly situated 
? than before, it being equally impossible to &d- 
| vance or return. The young girl tore a white 
l silk shawl from her neck and threw it to the 
l driver; but that only held together long enough 
l to drag them deeper into the current, where the 
| water deluged the horses to their necks, and rose 
within a few inches of the body of the carriage. 
My father in vain sought to assist them. He 
had no horses on the island, and they would 

I all have perished before he could have procured 
any from School-Hill. They were now near the 
middle of the stream, and their situation was 
truly perilous. The young man clenched the 
side of the'carriage firmly with his hand, and 
looked up and down the stream with an expres¬ 
sion of anxiety and remorse. The ladies rose 
to their feet, and looked about for some means 
of safety; then satisfied that there were none, 
resumed their seats with pallid faces. 

The driver was more calm than his companions 
in peril. For a moment he looked steadily about 
him, as if to comprehend the exact nature of 
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their danger. His faee paled a little; but with 
astonishing steadiness he took a knife from his 
pocket, opened it, and let himself gently down 
from his seat, while he groped about in the 
water, apparently in search of the traces; then 
placing his hands on one of the horses, he 
balanced his weight upon them, while he threw 
himself forward on its back and again plunged 
his hands into the water between the beasts. The 
terrified inmates of the carriage had watched his 
motions with an indefinite feeling of hope—but 
it left their hearts in a cry of despair, when they 
saw that he had been releasing the horses from 
the carriage, and had sought his own safety by 
swimming them to the shore. With one.oommon 
motion the women arose to their feet, stretched 
their arms toward him, and with the eloquence 
of despair, entreated him to return and save 
them. The haughty nature of the gentleman 
was aroused, even in this deadly extremity. 
Every feature quivered with fear and rage, as 
shaking his clenched hand after the driver, he 
commanded him back in a voice too powerful 
even for the roar of the waters to drown. The 
driver, alike unmindfnl of entreaties or im¬ 
precations, did not even turn his bead till he 
arrived with fhe dripping beasts on shore. In 
an instant he leaped from his seat, and strip* 
ped them of their harness—except the halters— 
threw himself on one, and again plunged into the 
water. This act was greeted with a noisy out¬ 
break of hope—a wild, hysterical laugh of joy 
from the thankful group* He reached the car¬ 
riage, There was a sound of voioes as if in 
entreaty, and then the driver grasped his mas¬ 
ter’s arm and forced him to take his seat behind 
him. The horse bore himself up gallantly against 
the waters, and arrived with his double burthen 
safe to shore. Instantly the other horse was 
mounted and they were both again struggling 
with the current. The carriage, when relieved 
of the weight of the gentleman, had began to 
veer about and to stand unsteadily in the stream. 
The poor women at the first starting of the 
vehicle had fallen forward on their knees* with 
their marble faces close together^ their arms 
entwined convulsively, and their shrieks ringing 
sharply above the roaring waters, as they felt 
each slight motion of their frail ark of safety; 
for well did the poor creatures know that if they 
once started with the current their death was 
inevitable. Cowering and clinging together in 
terrible despair, and expecting each instant to 
be whelmed in eternity, they yet displayed the 
beautiful affection that (dings to woman even in 
the last extremity. When the husband arrived 
to succor them, there was a generous struggle in 
each to resign her chance of life to the other. 


It was but an instant—life was too precious, 
and the young wife sprang behind her husband, 
with a cry as if she were committing murder in 
thus leaving her mother and sister. The faith¬ 
ful servant was at the side of the carriage before 
his master had left it—again there was a struggle 
between love of life and maternal love. Need 
I say which prevailed ? Or is it to be wondered 
at that the young creature, with the first flush 
of life and hope upon her, should consent to live 
when the arm of her mother forced her to the 
seat of safety ? Yet even while she clung with 
one arm to her preserver her pale face was 
turned despairingly toward her mother, and 
her other arm was extended like that of a fond 
infant in distress. 

Unmindful of her own peril, the heroic woman 
stood alone in the carriage, with her olasped 
hands extended toward her child, and without 
once moving her eyes till she saw her safe on 
shore. Then her fingers were unlocked, her 
arms fell by her side, and we knew by the 
motion of her white lips that she was saying, 
“ thank God." That moment, as if but just 
awake to her own danger, she gave a startled 
look up the stream. ^ A hundred yards above, 
the falls thundered into the main stream and 
rushed onward like an uupent ocean. There 
was no hope in that direction, and as little 
below; for there the comparatively small stream 
was swallowed up by the mighty mass of waters, 
and hurled onward iu their bosom. One look of 
hope she cast on the opposite shore. The driver 
was again in the water; but now the carriage 
was rocking unsteadily under her light weight, 
and drifting slowly down the current. At first 
she pressed her hands hard upon the seat, as if 
her feeble strength could steady it against the 
force of the flood. She saw it was in vain—the 
current was rushing past her with increasing 
fury, and each instant the carriage was gaining 
new velocity. Her courage entirely forsook 
her; despair rendered her black eyes vividly 
bright; and it was fearful to,look upon her, 
now clinging to that frail vehicle, striving to v 
hold it back from destruction, and then clasping 
her marble hands, raising them toward heaven 
in supplication, or wringing them in her mortal 
agony. The carriage gave a sudden lurch and 
threw her forward upon her knees. Wildly she 
tossed her arms toward us, and then on high, 
shrieking, u save mel save me! my God, have 
mercy! oh! save me!" That voice, that look 
of fearful agony—my breath comes painfully 
as I think of it. Faster and faster the carriage 
drifted on, tottering and shivering in the water 
—a straw might almost have upturned it, when 
the blessed driver swam at the risk of his life to 
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her relief. With an unearthly cry she grasped 
his extended arm, and sprang across the shoul¬ 
ders of the horse, with her face to the rider, 
clinging around his body with such an expres¬ 
sion of joy and gratitude as went to the heart. 
For a moment the animal’s head was plunged 
under water, and the rider was drawn forward 
by the weight of the frightened woman. Had 
he been a man of less steady nerves they would 
inevitably have perished. An agitated person 
would have drawn the bridle and overturned 
the burthened and swimming beast. Instead of 
this he relaxed the rein, and the faithful animal 
recovered himself, shook the water from his 
mane, and swam gallantly to the shore. 

The instant the fortunate woman’s foot left 
the barouche, it was hurled onward and dashed 
to atoms against the body of a tree in the chan¬ 
nel, and its scattered fragments, band-boxes, 
trunks and baskets, with their rich contents 
went to swell the treasures of the deep. I 
never was so happy in my life as when I saw 
the young girl rush to the bosom of her mother, 
and marked the tears of gratitude that deluged 
the face of the haughty man who had obstinately 
involved the beings he most loved in such immi¬ 
nent peril. 


DREAMS OF YOUTH. 

BT EMERSON BBNIfJSTT. 

Bright dreams of youth, that to the silent tomb 
Have gone forever, with revolving years; 

Still memory calls from out the classic gloom 
A few bright hours: before me then appears 
Scenes where I laughed, or scenes, perchance, of tears, 
As petty griefs annoyed me; then I gaze 
With smiles upon them, for in sooth it cheers 
My soul to revel in Oblivion’s maze, * 

And cull from out the Past a few of youth’s bright days. 

Yet were they brighter than the scenes of life, 

Viewed from the long wished point of manhood’s 
prime? 

Did not the many ills of childish strife 
Bring clouds as gloomy as the wings of time? 
Perchance they did, but then the mellow chime 
Of Innocence, and Hope, rang merry peals*— 

Peals sweet as songsters from a sunny clime, 

And though unknown, the charm which from them 
steals, 

A spell doth throw around, which often time reveals. 

All now are gone, yet wherefore should I sigh? 

Life hath its joys, and life mast have its woes; 

Man hath his end—his destiny is high, 

If rightly’t is improved: away with those • 
Who speak discordant thoughts! such would oppose 
God’s laws of Nature had they power to gain 
Some selfish end! Give me the vale where glows 
Life’s sunny joys—the vale Content! Again 
I feel my youth, and hear sweet Nature’s happy strain. 


AMY GRAY. 

| BT KART DAVXHANT. 

S CHAPTER I. 

-—How strong the love, 

The first, warm love of youth! 

It was the last ball of the season, and all that 
taste oonld plan and wealth could execute, all 
; that could intoxicate the senses and lull them to 
forgetfulness of the many varied ills that flesh is 
heir to, was brought to minister to the gratifica¬ 
tion of the fashionable circle that was assem¬ 
bled in one of the most splendid establishments 

in B- . The light from the glittering chan- 

I deliers fell upon fair and graceful forms, whose 
; beauty rivalled that of the lovely flowers which 
: in gay profusion breathed their odors around 
them. 

Here was one like a spotless lily bending her 
proud head in sweet acceptance of the homage 
of some fond admirers, there another like a 
queenly rose blushing sweetness upon all be- 
■ holders; here a modest violet veiling her soft 
blue eyes from the glance of admiration, there 
a gay carnation flaunting in her brilliant beauty, 

; and taking hearts by storm. That tall and 
: stately heiress may image the camelia; the gentle 
; girl beside her, not striking to gaze upon, but 
; rich in all the noble charms of soul and intellect, 

; is the fragrant heliotrope; while my heroine, 
sweet Amy Gray, is the blue forget-ane-not, 
transplanted from the dewy meads, where till 
now she has bloomed in sweet seclusion, to the 
close and heated atmosphere of Mrs. Granville’s 
' crowded ball-room. 

Amy had left the home of her childhood a few 
short months before, on a visit to & wealthy aunt 
and uncle, between whom and her parents there 
had been for some years but little intercourse. 
She had been admired, caressed and flattered in 
society, and now, on the eve of her return to her 
native village, her heart was sinking at the thought 
of leaving the scenes of gaiety she has learned 
to love too well, and with them one whose pre- 
; sence had been to her their greatest charm. 

She was standing alone, absorbed apparently in 
; painful thdughts—for these, alas! will intrude 
j; even amid the most favored haunts of pleasure 
; —when her hand was claimed by a tall, distin¬ 
guished looking young gentleman, and in an in- 
j; stant she was whirling round in the bewitching 
; waltz, the centre of an admiring oircle. 

There wei'e prouder and more striking figures 
on the floor than Amy Gray in her dress of soft 
blue gauze floating like an azure veil round her 
graceful form, but when the music ceased, and 
with her cheeks flushed and glowing with the 
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excitement of the rapid movement, she raised 
her beautiful eyes to Clarence Seymour's face, 
there was such tenderness, sueh sensibility in 
the glance that the yoang man thought he had 
never beheld anything on earth more lovely. 
He bent over her, and whispered something that 
suffused her oheeks with a still deeper hue, and 
they Were soon threading their way amidst the 
crowd, and passed through a window that opened 
from the floor of the apartment into the spacious 
garden. It was just suoh a soene as youthful 
lovers would delight in. A bright, unclouded 
moon .was shedding its soft rays amid lofty trees 
and graceful statues, and murmuring fountains, 
while the music softened by the distance swelled 
in harmonious cadendes with a sweetness that 
might 

“Take the prison’d soul, and lap it in Elysium.” 

Here Clarence and Amy wandered for nearly 
an hour, for there was no vigilant chaperon to 
guard Amy's ukovements. Her aunt was a quiet, 
stay at home woman, and the young friends she 
had accompanied to the ball were too much ab¬ 
sorbed in their own concerns to* notice her ab¬ 
sence from the ball-room. She re-entered it but 
for a moment to boW her adieus to Mrs. Gran¬ 
ville, and then unconscious of anything but the 
parting pressure 6f Clarence Seymour's hand as 
he placed her in the carriage, and his whispered 
assurance that he would see her early on the 
morrow, Amy was soon in the solitude of her 
own chamber. 

Dismissing the maid who was in attendance 
upon her, and carious as dressing maids usually 
are to hear “how and all about the bail," Amy 
threw herself upon a chair, and hiding her face 
in its cushioned depths, wept the flrst tears of 
happiness sha had ever shed. “ He loves me— 
he loves me!" she exclaimed at length, clasping 
her h a nd s and raising her tearful eyes—“oh! 
the bliss of certainty, after the harrowing doubts 
of the last few weeks—-" 

And Amy again strove to recall each look and 
tone of the beloved one as he had poured his 
passionate vows into her willing ear, and the 
grey dawn of morning found her Still in her 
gala dress, with the pearls gleaming in her light 
brown hair, living over and over again the hour 
in which she ^had listened to the flrst avowal 
of affection from him who had captivated her 
youthful fancy. 

Deeply agitated as Amy had been by the in¬ 
terview at Mrs. Granville's, she was scarcely 
less so by her hurried tete-a-tete with Clarence 
during the short time they were able to be alone 
on the following day. She was to leave town 
early the next morning, friends were calling to 


hid farewell; there was shopping to be done, 
trunks to be packed, directions given. Amid 
all these distractions Clarence could gain but a 
few moments, during which he pourtrayed so 
feelingly his misery at her approaching depar¬ 
ture, and deplored so bitterly the entire depen¬ 
dence of his own position, which chained him 
to his father’s counting-house, and would pre¬ 
vent his following her immediately, that Amy 
was completely overcome by his unhappiness 
and her own. “Even love brings sorrow,” 
sighed Amy, as she contrasted her present 
feelings with the dreams of unalloyed felicity. 
Alas,- she little knew what sorrow love can 
work to those, who, like herself, give them¬ 
selves up to its bright, but often vain allusions. 

Our heroine was soon at home-—the home she 
had left so reluctantly to visit her almost un¬ 
known relatives, and to which she returned with 
such a divided heart. All was unchanged there 
—every chair and table in its wonted piace, her 
father at his writing-desk, her mother at her 
work-table, her little brother at his lesson, just 
as on the evening before she left them. But 
ah! how different did it look to her. The room 
seemed to have grown smaller, the carpet duller, 
the furniture plainer when contrasted with the 
splendor that had surrounded her. Even her 
parents seemed to have grown old fashioned 
during her absence, and the quiet home, once 
the shrine of all her earthly joys, felt like'a dull 
and cheerless place. * 

Unfortunately for Amy, neither her father nor 
mother were very observing characters. Both 
were entirely absorbed in their respective avoca¬ 
tions, and satisfied that their daughter looked as 
blooming as when she left them, and that her 
relations had been all kindness, (which the hand¬ 
some gifts they showered upon her and had sent 
to her family, most abundantly proved,) they 
seemed entirely blinded to any other change, 
made no effort to gain her confidence, and 
thought everything was going on as before her 
visit. It is true Amy's ^row was still un¬ 
clouded, her eye bright, her smile winning. 
The ready blush mantled over her fair face and 
neck with even more than its wonted frequency, 
she was once more her mother’s ready assistant 
in her usual duties—all was outwardly as before. 
But in that inner world—the home of feeling, of 
thought, of memory^-of all in short which con¬ 
stitutes our real life—what a revulsion those few 
short months bad produced! Amy could hardly 
realize that she was the same being who in her 
laughing, careless glee had hitherto lived but for 
the present moment. Now the present seemed 
annihilated, while memory was busy with the 
happy past when Clarence was daily at her side, 
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or hope pictured a still happier future, when he 
would come and claim her for his own. 

chapter ii. 

" What have I to do with thee 
Dull, unjoyoua constancy?” 

A small party of gentlemen were sitting round 
the dinner-table, the wine was circulating freely, 
and the song and merry jest showed that the com- j 
pany were all in high good humor. \ 

“ Come, Sedly, another song,” cried one. i 
“I am as hoarse as a raven already,” said 
Sedly, “and cannot sing another note. It is \ 
your turn Clarence, now.” \ 

“Clarence!—you can’t expect Clarence to j 
sing—his charmer has flown off to her sylvan \ 
shades, and he has been duller than the fat 5 
weed that grows on Lethe’s bank ever since.” ! 

“Nay, Clary,” said Sedly, “were you really j 
so smitten with that pretty country girl? I j 
thought you had more taste. She was as simple | 
poking a little thing as I ever saw—no air, no j 
style about her, one of Byron’s c bread and butter j 
girls.’ ” | 

“ Still she was very pretty, and Clarence made j 
desperate love to her—I heard him myself,” said 
the first speaker, “but it was not serious—eh, i 

Clary ?” j 

“Serious!” exclaimed Clarence, “I should 
hope not. How could such a poor devil as I 
make serious love to any woman ? We had as j 
nice a little flirtation as you ever saw, and indeed 
for a week after she left town I was so dull that 
I was almost afraid I had gone too far, and singed 
myself a little—but the fit is off now.” j 

“ I wonder if the fit is off with the young lady 
too, Mr. Seymour?” said a grave looking man 
in the comer, who had hitherto said but little. \ 
“Most likely it is doctor,” said Clarence, ! 
laughing^-“ that is provided she ever caught 
the infection. Even supposing she did, I am 
not such a coxcomb as to suppose she would l 
break her heart for me—to say nothing of broken 
hearts being out of fashion now.” - 

“Antediluvian,” said Sedly. “Hearts now- j 
a-days being made of catchouc which cannot j 
be broken, or of asbestos, which cannot be 
burned—so we can set fire to them with perfect 
impunity.” 

“ So some you gentlemen appear to think,” 

said Dr. X-quickly. “ It is true the disease 

a broken-heart does not appear on our bills of 
mortality, but the number that sink prematurely 
into their graves, victims of blighted hopes and 
disappointed affections, is enough to make a 
conscientious man hesitate before he throws 
the fire-brand in sport which may destroy in 
earnest.” 


“ Stop, doctor, or you will give me the blue 
devils,” said Clarence, rising and palling out his 
watch. “ Come, Sedly, will you walk with me ?” 

“We must all speak from our own experience 
—my precious organ,” said Sedly, placing his 
hand upon his heart with a theatrical gesture as 
he was leaving the room, “ has been made a foot 
ball of for ten years at least, to say nothing of 
being set on fire at least fifty times during the 
same period, yet still performs all its functions 
admirably at the present moment. Come, Cla¬ 
rence, my boy, confess,” continued Sedly, as be 
passed his arm through that of his friend, and 
led him up the street—“ had you any notion of 
the little Gray ?—you looked so gloomy when the 
doctor spoke that I am afraid it is all over with 
you.” 

“ My conscience gave me a slight twinge I 
confess,” 6aid Clarence. “I certainly did make 
desperate love to her, and had she stayed a week 
longer her sweet, confiding manner would have 
won me entirely. Now I think I am safe.” 

“ But you did not propose ?” 

“No—I can’t say I did exactly,” said Cia- 
rence, “but I cursed my poverty which pre¬ 
vented my doing so, and made her promise a 
thousand times she would not forget me, whioh 
from my soul I hope she has done by this time. 
To break her heart!—oh, God! I could not stand 
that!” 

“ Better first than last, my dear friend,” said 
Sedly. “Fancy yourself married to her—both 
of you as poor as rats, and tell me the result.” 

“ Madness—misery to us both—it is not to be 
thought of.” 

“Then it is nne affaire Jittie ,” said Sedly, 
“ and we may talk of the Miss Hamiltons.” 

“I detest them,” said Clarence. 

“ So do I,” said Sedly, “but I mean to marry 
one, and I think the best thing you can do is to 
marry the other. A cool ninety thousand each 
—I have seen the father’s will and know how it 
is inserted. Marianne Hamilton thinks you the 
handsomest man she ever saw; as your friend I 
advise you to marry her and forget the sylvan 
nymph, Amy Gray, with all convenient speed.” 

“Ah, she is so beautiful, so gentle, so con¬ 
fiding, and seemed to love me. This Marianne 
Hamilton is as proud as Lucifer, and plain and 
j ill-tempered too.” 

I “Not another syllable on your allegiance,” 
cried Sedly, “ we will go there at eight.” Cla- 
renee consented, and the friends parted. 

chapter hi. 

“ Die Blame is hiaweg aas meinem Leben 
Und kalt und far bios sch’ ich’s vor mir liegen.” 

“ Amt, my child! Amy! speak to me,” said 
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Mrs. Gray, who, a few moments before, had j woman hath but a short time to live, and is full 
entered* her daughter’s room, and found her j of sorrow. He oometh up and is cut down like 
stretched senseless on a little couch, which of \ a flower, he fleeth as it were a shadow and con- 
late had been her constant resting-place. The l tinueth not.” And felt that her own sweet flower 
anxious mother had applied the usual restore- > would soon be transplanted into the region where 
dyes, and Amy had giyen some signs of return- > sorrow could not again blight its bloom, 
ing consciousness. It was but little more than j It was not until the next morning that Amy 

a year since Amy’s return from B-, and oh! > was sufficiently recovered to tell her mother her 

the change it had wrought in the brilliant beauty > short and simple story. How she had loved, 
that had then been pressed in joyous pride to • how trusted even when months had passed and 
Mrs. Gray’s maternal heart. \ brought no token of remembrance from him to 

Amy’s head ^rested heavily on her mother’s s whom she had given her whole heart. How at 
supporting arm, and the rich folds of her hair . length like a dark shadow doubts of his truth 
were pushed off her temples, while Mrs. Gray’s ; began to gather round her—how she heard ru- 
tears fell fast over the thin, pale face and cor- mors of his attentions to another, which at first 
rugated brow of her^uffering child. But Amy’s she cast from her as treason against all that was 
beauty though dimmed, was not destroyed. It noble and good in man. How doubt by degrees 
had assumed a more spiritual, a more intellectual , settl^l'into conviction, until it at last life seemed 
character. Though her cheeks were sunken, and • robbed of all that gave it value. How when she 
the ruddy glow of health was paled, the perfect ' first began to waver m her trust (and ah! how 
contour of her features, of the fine, straight nose ; long it is before a deeply loving nature can be- 
and still beautiful mouth—was perhaps more \ lieve its trust a vain one ?) she had ventured to 
striking than before. And when she lifted the 1 enclose in a blank envelope a faded forget-me - 
long lashes from the cheek they shadowed, and not, which he had given her on that memorable 
raised her soft blue eyes to her mother’s face j evening in Mrs. Granville’s garden, but it had 
with such a look of woe as pierced her very \ brought no response, no sign of remembrance 
soul, Mrs. Gray could command herself no \ from him. How each day for many, many 
longer, and with a burst of grief, passionately j weary months she had risen from her sleepless 
exclaimed— j bed, cheered by the vain hope of seeing him, 

“My child, my Amy, you will break my heart ■ and each night had lain her aching brow upon 
if you do not tell me what is breaking yours!” ’ her pillow, with dark and dull despair creeping 
Amy tried to speak but could not. She only - closer and closer round her heart. How she had 
moaned piteously and hid her face in her mother’s \ wearied of her employments, how even the fair 
bosom. Further restorativeswere given her, and \ face of nature seemed one vast, cheerless blank 
she at length motioned that her mother should j to her, how she forgot her duties, her pleasures, 
bring her a newspaper that &ad fallen beside her, : her very prayers in the one weary, wasting ex- 
and pointing to a paragraph, said— \ pectancy of tidings of her beloved. 

“Read it to me again, mother, that I may be \ «I saw, dear mother,” she concluded, “that 

sure it is true, and when I am stronger I will \ you thought me ill, I knew that the doctor could 
tell you all—all.” \ not tell what was the matter with me, I knew 

Mrs. Gray took the paper and read, “ married \ that I was growing weaker and thinner, and 

on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. D-, j paler every day, and I was glad that it was so, 

Clarence Seymour, Esq., to Marianne, daughter for I wanted to die. Nay, do not cry so, mother, 
of the late Richard Hamilton, Esq.” I wish it still, though now I feel how weak and 

Amy pressed her lips firmly together, as one sinful I have been in my idolatry. You must 
gathering strength to bear a heavy blow. She ; pray for me, mother—we will both pray that I 
faintly whispered, “ leave me alone, dear mother, may be forgiven, and made fit for the great 
I will not faint again,” and her mother quietly ; change that must soon come upon me.” 
left the room. But Mrs. Gray could not give up her child 

When she returned to it Amy still lay upon : without an effort to save her life. The physi- 
her little couch, her white hands raised and cian advised a change of air, and as her aunt 
clasped as if in a prayer. Through the windows ; and uncle were most urgent thgt Mr. and Mrs. 
above her head clusters of rich roses and frag- Gray should come to them, and place Amy 
rant honeysuckles were bending their blossoms ; under the care of their own medical adviser, 
from amid the vine leaves, as if in sympathy they at once prepared to convey the pale suf- 
with the sufferings of one beautiful and transient ferer to the hospitable abode that had before 
as themselves. And the mother re-called the received her in all the radiance of her early 
words of the patriarch, “man that is born of a beauty. 

Vol. IX.—9 
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had shut himself in his private apartment, and 
was pacing the floor, cursing bitterly his own 
cupidity which had fettered him with a- chain 
he loathed, when Dr. X —• was announced as 
wishing to see him on business, and a few 
moments afterward the gentleman entered the 
room. 

“ I have come, Mr. Seymour, on a painful 
errand,” he said. “Miss Gray is in town, at 
her uncle’s, extremely ill, and has expressed a 
strong desire to see you.” 

“Miss Gray—Amy Gray!—|trange. I was 
this moment thinking of her. She is ill, yon 
say—not seriously so, I hope.” 

“ She has probably bnt a few days to live. 
Her disease is one of thdse mysterious ones 
which so often baffle our medical skill—a total 
prostration of all the vital energes, the result 
of excessive and protracted nervous excitement 
acting upon a frame naturally delicate.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Clarence, excessively 
agitated, “ and the cause, doctor—the cause ?—— 
speak it out—I can bear it.” 

“You seem already, Mr. Seymour, to have 
anticipated my communication. From herself 
But then his poverty—his love of pleasure, of > I have learned nothing. But her mother, whom 
show, of fashion, of ease, must all be sacrificed. S of course I questioned closely as to the origin of 
He must live, as Sedly represented it to him, as \ her daughter’s malady, informed me that she 
a galley slave at the oar, in order to put bread ! had believed herself engaged to a gentleman 
into the mouths of his family—and the selfish in- j here, whose subsequent neglect preyed upon her 
dolent man of fashion shrunk from the sacrifice. \ health. My own observations at the time, and 
Sedly chanced to be present when Clarence • the recollection of a conversation at Mrs. W—’s 
received the enclosure by which Amy hoped, j dinner-table, supplied what was wanting in her 
without compromising her dignity, to recall the j very guarded statement. To-day Mrs. Gray en- 
wandering heart of her lover, and so powerful j quired if I knew you, and added that Amy could 
was the appeal that Sedly almost feared his > not die in peace without having seen you. I 
victim would have escaped him. j objected to the interview as being too agitating 

To do justice to Mr. Sedly, we must say that • in her present weak state, but she implored so 
he believed himself to be doing right. That ac- \ earnestly to be allowed to look upon you, if not 
cording to the code by which he was governed, \ to speak to you, that I could not oppose her 
he was acting the part of a true friend, in pre- j wish. Another instance of the ruling passion 
venting Clarence, in a moment of enthusiasm, \ strong in death, Mr. Seymour.” 
from throwing himself away on a poor country j “ And is it a heart like this that I have thrown 
girl, when a wealthy and fashionable heiress (to \ from me, crushed and broken?” said Clarence* 
whose sister he had just been united) was to be \ seizing his hat, and scarcely waiting for the 
had for the asking; and, as we have seen, Sedly j doctor as he rushed from the house. 

.succeeded in his plans. Clurence wedded the j All was still in the spacious chamber of Mrs; 

heiress, and the honeymoon had not passed be- < C-’s splendid mansion, where Amy Gray, in 

fore he discovered—as all do sooner or liter who < her youth and loveliness, had laid down to die, 
build on a foundation of falsehood—that he had < Mrs. Gray was watching by her child’s bedside 
made a great mistake, and taken to his home a j as Clarence entered, but she withdrew to a dia- 
proud, imperious and selfish mistress, instead of j tant part of the room as he advanced with noise- 
a gentle, a loving and beloved wife, such as his less steps toward her. Amy was apparently 
heart still whispered, Amy Gray would have j sleeping, and Clarence gazed long and fixedly 
been to him. j upon her still beautiful face. There she lay like 

A violent altercation had just taken place be- j a faded flower, with her hands folded upon her 
tween the newly married pair. It was just six j bosom, and nothing but her short, quick breath- 
weeks from their wedding day—and Clarence 1 ings disturbing the death-like picture. The 


CHAPTSt IV, x 

“-Sickness of the heart j 

Hath done its work on her.” s 

We now return for a while to Clarence Sey- s 
mour, whom we left half repentant of his heart¬ 
less conduct toward Amy, and half persuaded 
by his mercenary companion, Mr. Sedly, of the ; 
expediency of making his bow to the wealthy ; 
heiress, who had already distinguished him by 
her favor. Clarence was vain, selfish, extrava- ; 
gant, and fond of pleasure. He had been cap¬ 
tivated at first by Amy’s beauty and simplicity, 
and the unfeigned happiness with which she 
received the avowal of love which rushed from 
his heart to his lips, even before he was aware ; 
of what he was uttering, had made a deej^r im¬ 
pression on the worldly minded man of fashion 
than he cared to acknowledge—even to himself. ; 

A hundred times during the course of his 
heartless wooing of the heiress he neither loved ; 
nor esteemed, did he feel tempted to give up a 
pursuit from which his better nature revolted, 
and throw himself at the feet of the only woman > 
for whom he had felt a sentiment of real love. J 
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Strong man’s heart was bowed within him, and 
he covered his face and wept in all the bitterness 
of an unavailing repentance. 

At length Amy opened her languid eyes, and 
a gleam of happiness irradiated her face as she 
said as o&lmly and composedly as though she 
had seen him but a day before* “Mr. Seymour, 
this is kind indeed,” and she stretched forth her 
thin, pale hand to his. 

“ Amy, my Amy!—oan you forgive me 7” said 
Clarence in a broken voice. 

“ I do,” said Amy Rooking upward, “ even as 
I hope to be forgiven. But tell me, Clarence, 
tell me truly—for all is over now—did you ever 
love me, or was it all delusion-—a sweet though 
fatal dream 7 My mother says your vows were 
false when spoken, but 1 cannot believe it* You 
loved me once 7—it was necessity—it was poverty 
that separated us 7” 

“ As there is truth above, I never loved but 
you. Oh, Amy f I have sold myself for wealth 
—and I am wretched as I deserve to be.” 

“ May God forgive you, Clarence!—my fate is 
happy when compared with yours. I go where 
all is love—all truth. For you, Clarence, I once 
forgot even my Maker—but that is past and gone. 
Forgive my troubling you to come to me, but I 
longed to lQok once more upon you, and to learn 
from your own lips that it was not oil falsehood.” 
And Amy, completely exhausted, closed her eyes 
and faintly motioned him to depart. 

A few hours after, just as the last rays of the 
setting sun were lingering in the chamber of the 
dying, Amy’s gentle spirit went to rest. But 
there seemed no rest, no peace for the unhappy 
Clarence. Dissatisfied with himself, his home, 
his wife and all about him, he is a morose, un¬ 
happy man; but he still cherishes the faded for¬ 
get-me-not, his first and last gift to Amy Gray, 
and often when dwelling on their final interview, 
he exclaims—“ she may well say her fate was 
happier than mine! She died of a broken heart 
—it is far harder to have to live with one.” 

Who indeed would exchange the fate of the 
victim for that of him who strikes the blow 7 


A SPRING MORNING. 

BY LYDIA J. PIEB80S. 

5 T was morn: the breeze was out upon the hills, 
Shaking the sleepy blossoms and ripe buds, 

’Till they awoke and breathed unto the Lord 
Their odorous offering; while the grateful birds, 
Like jeweled bells among the waving boughs, 
Poured forth their joyous matins—’till the light 
That melted sweetly down into the vale 
Seemed made of light and musio. Welcome Spring! 


THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 

BY MRS. ABN 8. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68. 

When the silk mercer left his home to visit 
; Baynard Castle in his new capacity of court spy, 
he left Dame Catharine in a state of resentment 
hitherto unprecedented in her matrimonial life. 
Never until the preceding evening had her well 
$ trained spouse ventured to go forth or* return 
| home without rendering an account of his doings 
j before the domestic tribunal of his larger if not 
better half. Indeed it had long been Dame 
Catharine’s boast arqong her gossips, that at 
the end of each week she could give an exact 
statement of every moment spent by her lord 
and master, witli its occupations, if needful. 

Great, therefore, was the astonishment of 
Dame Catharine on the night in question when 
the little supper she had prepared, after the rest 
of the family were in bed, had been standing an 
hour, and the good man came not to .partake 
thereof. At first she was only surprised, then 
her spirit become somewhat wrathful, and at 
) last, when she had turned the hour glass three 
i times, all these feelings were lost in a fit of un» 

> mitigated anxiety. At last she became weary 
! of watching the sands as they trickled through 
| the glass, and sat down by the hearth muttering 
j to herself—“ another half hour, no longer, and 
; then if he does not come I will eat the sweet 
J bread—human patience can endure this no 
' longer.” 

j As she spoke. Dame Catharine cast a wistful 

• look into a silver posset-cup that had been taken 

• from the fire so long before that its contents 
J were entirely cold, and raking a pile of"^mbers 
J together, she plaoed the cup over them, with a 

> spoon that hod been on duty all the evening in 
; the spiced ale which it contained, lying with its 
l bowl immersed, and its handle resting on the 
\ cup ready for immediate use should the luscious 
| beverage too suddenly reach the boiling point. 

Then the good dame uncovered a saucepan 
: that had occupied a corner near the posset-cup, 
shook her head, and heaved a sigh as she peered 
; into it, and observed that the gravy had thick* 

| ened and grown cold around the sweet bread 
which she had prepared with so much care. 
Then, for the third time, she placed the sauce¬ 
pan also on the embers, and sat watching till 
her eyes grew heavy, and the high, stiff head 
dress which she wore seemed weighing her face 
slowly down upon her bosom. The spiced ale 
simmering and creaming over the posset-cup, 
every instant threatening an overflow, aroused 
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her. She seized the spoon, stirred the posset 
with a vigorous effort to banish the sleepy sen¬ 
sations creeping over her, turned her half shut 
eyes on the hour glass, and sunk slowly back 
into the huge leathern chair, with her stout 
arms loosely folded over her capacious bust, 
and her double chin drooping indolently upon 
them. Gradually the good matron’s respiration 
grew deeper and more sonorous. The embers 
as they fell together and flickered around the 
posset-cup gleamed upon the silver clasps of 
her stockings, for her feet were crossed on the 
hearth, and her garments had fallen back so 
far that a pair of neat ankles were unavoidably 
betrayed to the leaping fire-light. To perfect 
the picture of drowsy comfort the sweet bread 
began to simmer in its pan, the ale sent up a 
rich, bubbling sound, and then co/nmingled odors 
stole softly around the slumbering matron, till 
her very dreams were only of good cheer. In 
her vision she saw ale-vats, in which spices were 
flung by the bushel—tuns of wine flowing to 
waste in rivers of ruby brightness—oxen roasted 
whole in the market-places—and haunches of 
venison getting^cold in the open air. 

The luxurious vision was disturbed by a noise 
at the street door. The good dame had scarcely 
time to arouse herself to a full sense of his enor¬ 
mity when she heard her husband’s footstep. It 
came up the stairs with a quick, arduous tread, 
which carried defiance in its very sound. The 
injured matron drew herself upright, settled her 
garments over the two plump little feet that had 
been so liberally displayed; her head dress rose 
higher and more perpendicular as it were in 
sympathy with her injured feelings, and with 
one hand on the chair-arm, and her double chin 
softly uplifted, she waited in calm dignity for 
the culprit’s approach. 

If anything, the mercer’s footstep became more 
determined and heavier as' he approached the 
door, and while the good lady began to tremble 
with indignation, he appeared before her in a 
state of wild disorder positively alarming. His 
garments were covered with dust and cobwebs. 
The hair hung around his face in terrible disor¬ 
der, and his forehead, even down to the hooked 
nose, was soiled and damp with perspiration. 
The light was burning dim, and Dame Catha¬ 
rine saw nothing of the wild dismay in which 
her husband had returned. 

“Simon—Simon!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
potentous of the mustering storm. “Simon, 
what time is it ?” 

“Time!” exclaimed the mercer, waving his 
hand with dignity. “Time, what have I to do 
with time—consult your hour glass, woman, I 
have weightier matters on hand!” 


“ How is this—what is it f” cried the matron, 
observing the disorder of his dress, and the ex- 
citement visible in hif countenance. “ Simon 
Mount that I should ever have lived to see this, 
was not your ale strong enough at home, could 
you not take a quiet sup with your own wife t 
Where have you been ?” 

“ Nay, that is my secret!” replied the mercer, 
sitting down and stretching his feet upon the 
hearth, and looking a sort of half timid defiance 
at his wife. “ We desire no chatting women in 
our councils.” 

“ No women, no chatting women!” exclaimed 
the astonished dame, rising from her chair, while 
her eyes flashed and her double chin began to 
quiver, “Simon Mount!” Simon gathered up 
his feet, and grasping the bottom of his chair by 
the edges with both hands moved a pace back. 

How far the good dame might have proceeded 
in her resentment at this first instance of con¬ 
jugal rebellion, it is impossible to say, for while 
Simon’s eyes were wavering under her wrathful 
glance, an unexpected division arose in his favor. 
The coals that had been heaped lavishly under 
the saucepan crumbled suddenly away, thereby 
destroying the equilibrium of that cherished uten¬ 
sil ; a shower of gravy dashing over the embers 
took fire, and had just imparted its flame to the 
contents of the pan, when Dame Catharine, 
forgetting her wrath, seized the handle, and 
pursing up her month began to blow lustily in 
order to rescue her precious sweet bread from the 
element which threatened to devour it greedily 
» before her face. After an exertion of the lungs 
which was truly marvelous, she sat down the 
saucepan with its diminished contents, and sink¬ 
ing back in her chair, turned her flushed face 
reproachfully upon her hnsband. 

“I had saved it for you—not one morsel 
would I taste till you came home—not a drop 
of the spiced ale has touched my lips, while you 
Simon Mount—Simon Mount, I little expected 
this treatment the day we were married!” 

Before the ill-used dame finished her reproach 
the mercer had drawn his chair by easy stages 
close to hers, and took her hand in one of his, 
while with the other he lifted the saucepan and 
examined its contents with the attention of a 
connoisseur. 

“ Ah, it hath a savory smell,” he observed, 

! as the rich steam rose to bus nostrils. “ Just a 
; tinge browner from the accident, that is all. 

; Come, let us draw the table up, dame, of & 
truth I am well nigh famished.” 

The dame shook her head, and pathetically 
observed that she had no appetite—could have 
no appetite while her husband had an unrevealed 
secret in his bosom. A secret which kept him 
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out late at nights, and sent him into the bosom 
of a loving family with the airs of a Lanoastran 
trooper. 

“Nay, dame, rest content, thou shalt know 
all in good time, 91 urged the mercer in reply to 
these touching reproofs—’“but I was oharged to 
name this thing to no one-—to thee especially. 99 

“ Charged—who dared to charge a respectable 
tradesmen to slight his wedded wife-—to have 
secrets which she may not share? 99 cried the 
dame, with rekindled energy. “ Simon Mount 
some woman has done this—nothing but a 
woman could have persuaded you into this un¬ 
heard of contumacy!" 

The bare conjecture of this imaginary rival 
quite overcome Dame Catharine—a flush rose up 
and circled her eyes, her chin began to quiver, 
and clasping both plump hands m her lap, she 
commenced rocking to and fro, bewailing her 
hard fate with great bitterness, and launching 
most dreadful anthemas against the day of her 
birth, while she expressed an intense desire to 
lay down in her grave and be at rest. 

Instead of attempting to check these expres¬ 
sions of discontent by such arguments as less 
experienced men might have used, Simon busied 
himself in dragging forth the table, and plaoing 
thereon die repast which had escaped so many 
accidents, and just as his wife was in the midst 
of a sentence, setting forth the depths of her 
grievances, he bent softly over her chair and 
held a little silver cup which he had been Ailing 
with the warm ale, close to her lips. But the 
dame put back the*cup with such an energy that 
a portion of the beverage was dashed over his 
hand. 

“I will not be tempted, I will not taste a 
drop," she exclaimed, turning her eyes reso¬ 
lutely away from the dripping cup. “Go and 
drink with yonr new friend, sks who only asks 
that you keep secrets from your wife. Go, 
Simon Mount, go." 

Simon was puzzled. Now that his most potent j 
argument, the little silver cup, had failed to ap¬ 
pease his wife, he was quite at a loss, and began 
to argue with himself on the propriety of taking 
Dame Catharine into his confidence, in spite of ■ 
the stranger’s warning. He found it very dull 
and uncomfortable sitting there alone miming 
up the sweet bread on his trencher and sipping 
his ale, while the usually buxom dame sat with 
clasped hands and swollen eyes, looking deso¬ 
lately into the fire, a touching picture of well : 
fed female dignity in a fit of the sullens. After 
a brief internal struggle Simon’s mind was rtade 
up, as most husbands would have been under ; 
the same circumstances. 

“Nay, taste the ale, Catharine dear, and let 


me put this tender morsel on thy trencher. The 
saints forbid that Simon Mount withhold council 
from his Catharine, though it be perilous, and 
though the stranger hath a marvelous keen eye. 99 

The dame was so entrenched and fortified in 
her resentment, that even this concession of her 
lord only served to relax, in a slight degree, the 
sullen expression of her countenance. True, 
she cast a sidelong glance at the trencher that 
her husband had filled, but the sight was too 
great a temptation, and she resolutely fixed her 
eyes on the fire again, heaving a deep sigh, and 
shaking her head most dolorously. 

“ Listen, Catharine, listen," said the mercer, 
who now that his resolution was made up, be¬ 
come quite eager to communicate the events of 
the evening. “That has happened this night 
which will settle my fortunes at court." 

, This was touching an old subject of dispute, 
and Dame Catharine could not forbear the re¬ 
proach that sprang to her lips. 

“ At court, ay, Simcm, that had been settle4 
long ago but for your tyrannical spirit. Had I 
been allowed to go up to the palace instead of 
Margaret, the guards would not have found me 
so willing to go back till I had won a sight of 
the king. That obtained, and it is easy seeing 
how all would have ended." Here the dame 
drew herself up and cast a glance at the silver 
clasped ankles, of which to say truth she had, in 
the abstract, some reason to be proud. “ Every 
lady knows that King Edward has ever been 
more accessible to the artisan’s wives than to 
their daughters, that he ever yields at the suit of 
a face that has oombiaed discretion with beauty. 
Had our gracious queen sent her daughter to the 
king, think you she had ever sat by his side on 
the throne ? No, no, she took her beauty to a 
fine market, and though ten years older than 
her spouse- 99 

“Dame, dame, wilt thou never have done 
with this turmoil about the oourt?" cried the 
mercer, reddening with anger. “I tell thee, 
woman, I have a better and surer way to reach 
preferment than periling thy winsome faoe in 
the glance of King Edward." 

The dame relaxed her sullen humor greatly 
at these complimentary words, and as it were 
unconsciously her hand was reached forth, and 
taking the silver cup daintly between her fin¬ 
gers, she began to sip its contents with much 
complacency. 

“Ah, if that were the only reason," she said, 
quietly arranging the stiff head dress that had 
been pushed somewhat away. 

“ What else could h be V* cried the mercer, 
following up the vein he had struck. 

“ I hare sometimes thought/ 9 answered the 
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dame, drawing her chair oloaer to the table, 5 our Margaret when Simon Mount is appointed 
«that it was because Margaret’s face is younger meroer to the queen and the duke too. We 
that she was chosen to go up to the palace.” shall see if he spends half his time with that 

“Nothing of the kind—nothing of the kind,” pale-faced Ruth Barker when her father is dis- 
cried the mercer, stealing round the table and graced! But I will only give his mother a hint? 
pressing his moist lips on the ample forehead of that oan do no harm.” 

the dame. “ But see the morsel I have put on With these thoughts passing through her 
your trencher is getting cold. Let us finish our brain, Dame Catharine knocked at her neigh- 
repast while I tell you what has kept me out so bor’s door, and found within only the widow 
late » and her son at supper together. 

The tranquilized dame obeyed his directions Young Williams arose as the dame entered 
without further cavil, and as the repast disap- and placed a seat near the table, while his 
peared from the table, Simon in a low voice, mother kindly invited her visitor to partake of 
and with many timid injunctions of secrecy, j their repast. Dame Catharine put back her 
put her in possession of his secret. Great was wimple, made some excuses, and at last *as 
Dame Catharine’s exultation as the prospect of persuaded to sit down. The young man did 
triumphing over the Barkers was unfolded, and j not resume his seat at once, and casting a 
amid protestations of profound discretion on her { glance at his cap, which hung on a peg near 
part, and reiterated caution from the mercer, the \ the door, seemed irresolute about the propriety 


reconciled couple retired for the night. < 

The next morning Dame Catharine saw her c 
lord depart for Baynard Castle with feelings of \ 
exultation, which she found it difficult to con- i 
ceal. Never had a secret weighed so heavily at j 
a woman’s heart; never was it so difficult for a \ 
female to bridle her tongue. All the day long > 
she was wandering to aiM fro in the separate j 
rooms of her dwelling, now, in spite of herself, j 
giving out vague ideas of some expected great- > 
ness to her daughter, and again contradicting \ 
what she had said with severe reprimands of j 
the poor girl for a curiosity to prey into secrets j 
which concerned her not, and which, to do \ 
pretty Margaret justice, she had never evinced j 
the slightest indication of possessing. But for \ 
the safety valve which her daughter afforded, it j 
is doubtful if Daihe Catharine’s secret would < 
have been kept inviolate even till her husband’s ? 
return; when he oame back with an exaggerated \ 
account of his reception at Baynard Castle, and j 
of all the splendor he had witnessed there, with 5 
a hundred broad pieces of gold to substantiate j 
his account, the dame was driven almost wild J 
with desire to communicate their good fortune j 
to some one of her numerous gossips. She 
scarcely heeded, or even heard the reiterated j 
injunctions of secrecy imposed by her husband, j 
and when he went out just before nightfall, she | 
scarcely waited to see him turn the first corner 
before her wimple was donned, and she sallied 
forth, resolved to be very discreet indeed, and 
only give the mother of a young goldsmith, 
who lived across the way, a slight hint of their 
coming exaltation, and of the certain downfall 
of the queen’s mercer. 

“ We shall see,” muttered the dame, as she 
picked her Way across the street. “ We shall 
see if young Williams will turn up his nose at 


of going out. 

Dame Catharine caught the glance and 
laughed—“yes, yes, you can go,” she said, 

«Ruth Barker may be waiting, I can stay and 
gossip with your mother. Some day, 1 war¬ 
rant me, you will not be so ready to spend 
your evenings in the house of that Lancastran 
traitor.” 

The young man blushed crimson at the first 
part of this speech, but its termination left him 
pale as death, and he glanced anxiously at his 
mother, who seemed scarcely less disturbed than 
himself. After a moment’s hesitation he sat 
down, and a close observer might have seen 
that his hand shook as he lifted the huge silver 
tankard to supply his guest with ale. 

“ Why call you our neighbor over the way by 
so harsh a name ?” Inquired the widow, and her 
voice shook a little notwithstanding a strong 
effort to appear unconcerned. “We traders 
have little to do with the quarrels of York 
and Lancaster. Why call you Barker a Lan¬ 
castran ?” 

“ Wait twenty-four hours and you will learn, 
that is all 1 We shall see if King Edward or his 
queen will pass by old friends of the true line 
to pamper an arch traitor like that—a man 
who harbors rebels in his house at night, who— 
who-” 

Here the dame seemed to reflect that she 
[ was getting imprudently communicative, so she 
checked the sentence with a deep drought from 
the ale cup which young Williams had just set 
down before her. 

“These are strange charges to make against 
an honest man. They should be well founded. 
Dame Mount,” said the young man, after ex- 
; changing a quick glance with his mother, “for 
1 one, I cannot believe them*” 
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“ As you please—as you please t—to-morrow honest young fellow, and they were not the 
will tell its own story,” cried the dame, taking people to look orer old friends, though fortune 
the cup from her lips long enough to speak,j: did shower gold and honors upon them, 
and drawing a deep breath. “ When you see j; Young Williams thanked her in a few brief 
i 8imon Mount queen’s mercer 9 over our ware- j: words, and walked forward at so quick a pace 
house door, then, perhaps, you will belieTe.” ; that the good dame was panting for breath, and 
Filled with anxiety and alarm, the goldsmith j; quite tired out when they reached her dwelling, 
and his mother essayed, perhaps less skillfully j; “So you will not go in,” she said, with her 
than they would have done if less agitated, to ; hand upon the latch. 

draw something more definite from their visitor, “Not to-night, some other time I will pay my 
but she cunningly evaded all their effbrts till re- j; respects to pretty mistress Margaret; but now I 
peated applications to the ale cup dissipated the must—I must see to the ware-house.” 
little prudence she had commenced with, and put : The youth turned quickly and had taken a 
her friends in possession of all the information hasty step, when Dame Catharine laid her hand 
she was capable of imparting. on his arm. An impatient exclamation almost 

As she ran on, heaping one item of evidence broke from his lips, but choking it back, he 
on another, her auditors grew more and more ; turned to see why she detained him. 
alarmed. The young man started from his seat “Of course you will not mention the little 
once or twice, but resumed it again when warned ; hint I gave your mother about that Barker. It 
of the imprudence by a glance from his mother, is a profound secret as yet, and the good man 
“No wonder you start up and look asto- would not for the world h were mentioned.” 
nished,” said Dame Catharine, glanoing at the ' “ Rest content—rest content—good night!” 

young man over the edge of her cup as it was ; cried the youth, turning hurriedly away, 
slowly uplifted for the fourth time to her lips. ; She caught one glimpse of his figure as he 
“ You never dreamed of these things before— darted across the street: then she entered her 
who would? You did not guess that Barker j dwelling, muttering as she went heavily up 
kept a tall priest hid away in his ware-house— S stairs. “ Well, I told them nothing to signify if 

and that priest—ha—ha-” s he does mention it. Just a little hint of our 

Here the young man started and turned so j coming greatness, that is all!” The good dame 
deathly white, that but for ,a faint mist that l was not quite conscious how far she had com- 
began to creep over her eyes. Dame Catharine \ mitted herself. 

must have conjectured that his interest in the s Meantime young Williams rushed across the 
subject of her conversation was beooming ter- 5 street with the leap of a deer, and without paus- 
ribly exciting. He sat still, however, now and l ing to draw breath, stood before his mother. He 
then turning his dark eyes with an impatient l was pale with excitement, but his eyes glowed, 
glance toward the hour glass, and each moment 5 and there was a firm compression of the hand¬ 
becoming more painfully anxious. At last he l some mouth that bespoke a strong will fully and 
arose, and making a desperate effort to appear earnestly aroused. The old lady arose to meet 
calm, took his cap down and saying, with a him, she too was pale, but her face had the same 
smile, “ that he must see that his lads dosed resolute spirit written upon it. 
the ware-room properly,” was about to leave “ What can we do. Great heavens, what can 
the room. we do ?” oried the young man; 

Dame Catharine slanted the tankard toward : “I have been thinking while you were ab- 
her, and saw with a sigh that its contents were sent,” replied the mother, speaking quick, but 
exhausted. Then drawing the wimple over her with great calmness. “She is discovered, that 
faoe she stood up, declaring that, as the night is Certain—we are all betrayed, and to the subtle 
was getting dark. Master Williams could walk boy duke.” 

home with her, and close the ware-house after. “No, we are safe, or yon prating fool had not 
The young man accepted this offer with a de- cofne to us with her confidence. Besides I was 
gree of alacrity that quite charmed the good ; not at the supper-table when the list of names 
dame, and as they passed into the street to- ; disappeared,” replied the youth, speaking very 
gether she put her arm through his, observing rapidly—“but the queen—our royal mistress— 
in a patronizing way that Simon Mount was how can we save her? Think, mother, think, 
not at home, but if Master Williams chose to How oan we save her ?” 
step In and have a few minutes chat with Mar- “I have thought,” replied the widow, “be 
garet, what she had told him of their rising for- cool and resolute, all may yet go well. Step 
tunes at court need not stand in the way. He down to the apprentices, they are all brave lads 
had always been considered an enterprising and and honest. We mus^ station them upon the 
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corners to warn our friends as they oome up. 
Our royal mistress, I will care for her.” 

“ Mother, I can trust you,” cried the youth, 
with kindling eyes. “ Had the royal lady many 
such friends she would not be a fugitive in her 
own city of London.” 

With these words the youth went down stairs 
and entered his work-room. Half a dozen, lads 
were still at work, some beating gold into sheets, 
others engraving on silver, and one, who seemed 
Older than the rest, was inserting large ru^es 
into a coronet, whose workmanship in the set¬ 
ting almost equalled the value of the stones. 
This youth looked up as his master entered, and 
seemed struck by the unusual expression of his 
face. 

“ Has anything gpne wrong, master ?” he send, 
in a low voice as Williams drew near. 

“ Ail is discovered!” was the reply, uttered in 
the same subdued tones. 

The apprentice started and dropped the ooro- 
Tiet upon the floor. 

“Duke Richard has our seeret—nay, worse, 
the written list of names.” 

“ Was yours of the number ?” inquired the 
lad anxiously. 

“No,” replied his master, “We tradesfolk 
were not called upon. Except Barker, there was 
no name registered under the rank of baron.” 

The lad seemed greatly relieved by this intel¬ 
ligence, but still his young brow was clouded. 

“ When will they have the next meeting V 9 he 
inquired. , 

“ To-night—within half an hour, and if I mis¬ 
take not Duke Richard’s character, we will steal 
upon them then 1” 

The boy turned pale. 

“ Is the lady there yet V 9 he inquired, scarcely 
raising his voice above a whisper. 

“Yes, and she must be saved—all must be 
saved! Can you answer for the lads ?” 

“One and all, yes,” replied the apprentice, 
with energy. 

Williams turned toward the other apprentices 
and was about to speak, but that instant his 
mother entered the work-room with a firm step, 
and lifted her hand that he should desist, 

“My children,” she said, in a voice clear and 
distinot, enough to be heard by all, but still sup¬ 
pressed. “ Do you remember a promise made 
to your old master when he lay upon his death 
bed?” 

The apprentices turned upon their benches 
with looks of surprise, for, sinoe the death of 
her husband, the widow had never entered the 
work-room before. 

“ We do remember,” answered the apprentice 
who had been talking with her son. 


“ We do remember,” repeated the others, who 
had at first been kept silent by surprise at the 
sudden appearance of their beloved mistress. 

“ We made a mutual promise,” said the widow, 
and her voice trembled as she thought of the time 
and place where the promise was made. “ I to 
act a mother’s part by those whom he had loved 
so muoh; and yon to.render me the reveranoe 
and obedience of sons. It is now a year since 
he died, have I in aught failed in my portion of 
the oompaot ?” 

“No, in nothing,” cried the lads, simulta¬ 
neously, leaving their work-benches to gather 
around her. 

“You have been more than a mother to ns 
all,” added the elder apprentice with deep feel- 
in;. 

“It is well my children—and now I have 
come to claim a great service at your hands, 
to entrust you with a perilous secret. In both 
there is no little danger, but my son there, my 
only son, partakes of the danger and the trust 
with you. Are you prepared to keep the secret 
and encounter the peril ?” 

A dozen sparkling eyes were uplifted to hers 
as she spoke, and every voice in the room an¬ 
swered— 

“ We are ready!” 

“This is the secret then,” said the widow, 
while her eyes grew bright, and her cheeks 
turned deathly pale, for she was fully aware of 
the terrible trust her next words would impose 
on that eager and youthful group. “Qneen 
Margaret, she who made the fortunes of your 
old master by her gracious patronage, is con¬ 
cealed here in this very neighborhood. Her 
most subtle and cruel enemy, Gloucester, the 
boy duke, knows of her presence, and unless a 
more secure place of concealment is found, in 
three hours time the royal lady of England-—for 
your master acknowledged >no other qneen— 
may be dragged to the tower, there to languish, 
perhaps perish with her oaptive husband.” 

The widow paused, and her bright eyes turned 
from one to another of those eager faces with 
a calm and searching look; but truth, earnest 
and solemn truth, was written on every uplifted 
forehead. The eager expression had died away 
from their faces, and they seemed subdued into 
stem manhood by the great trust reposed in them. 
The widow smiled approvingly and continued— 

“ Mote than this, my children, thirty barons 
have come up from the country to meet their 
queen. They assemble this night at the mer¬ 
cer’s across the way, and there Duke Richard’s 
emissaries hope to surprise them in treaty with 
the royal fugitive. This is my secret. Will yen 
keep it?” 
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“Let ns swear,” cried the elder apprentice, 
stepping before the rest—“ let ns swear to keep 
the secret of our mistress and of our queen.” 

“ It needs not,” replied the widow, glancing 
around the group with a look of affectionate 
confidence. “We require no oath, my son, 
from those your father loved,” she added, turn¬ 
ing with a smile to the young man who stood 
by almost terrified by the course his mother was 
taking with such confidence. 

“ And now,” resumed the widow—“ my chil¬ 
dren, you must save the Queen of England and 
her barons from this great peril 

“ How ? how ?” exclaimed the lads, eagerly. 

“ Go forth and station yourselves where these 
devoted men are likely to pass, and warn them 
before they enter the honse—go at once. They 
may be gathering even now; the sands were 
running low in the glass when I came down, 
and they meet within this hour!” 

The group of apprentices broke up, and each 
lad snatched his cap from the bench under which 
it had been laid. 

“ One moment,” said the widow, “ there must 
be some watch-word, something to warn them 
briefly,” she placed a hand to her forehead 
and mused a moment. “ Say that the lady has 
changed her lodgings, but will meet them across 
the water—they will understand this—and go 
abroad at once.’ 9 

“ But how shall we know the right persons ?” 
inquired one of the lads. “What if we give 
this caution to the dnke’s people instead of our 
friends ?” 

“There is no danger,” replied his mistress, 
after a moment’s thonght. “ The duke’s people 
will not appear till all have had time to assemble, 
he is not one to mar his work by over haste. One 
word more, and then each to his post! To-mor¬ 
row, perhaps this evening, there may be a new 
inmate in our dwelling, make no comments, ask 
no questions, but attend to your duties as usual. 
You understand!” 

“We do!” answered several voices at once. 

“ Now go, my children, be prudent and watch¬ 
ful, for the destiny of a great and noble being 
has been entrusted to you this night—of many 
noble beings.” 

The apprentices went forth, each with a lofty 
and noble spirit burning in his bosom. 

When they were gone the widow turned to 
her son. 

“ Now, James, come with me, and let us do 
our part while these noble boys perform theirs, 
we have no time to lose.” 

The mother and son went forth together— 
and in a few minutes later they left the house 
cautiously—the widow with a bundle under her 


cloak, and the young man following at a little 
distance. After turning more than one corner, 
which lengthened their way in no inconsiderable 
degree, they came into the same street again and 
entered the house of Barker, the silk mercer, but 
not till the young man had twice received the 
watch-word, which was to save his associates 
from the captivity that threatened them. For, 
in the darkness, he was not recognized by the 
faithful apprentices. to be continued. 


LINES. 

BT ROBERT F. GREELEY. 

Look not mournfully into the past—it comes not back 
aga n. Wisely improve the present. It is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, and with 
a Manly heart! Longfellow. 

When the heart, weigh’d down with sorrow, 
Sinks beneath its load of care, 

And the slowly coming morrow 
Freighted seems with dark despair; 

, When the youthful blood runs cold, 

And the temples throb with pain, 

Making heart and limb seem old, 

As h spell were on them lain— 

Ere the glow hath left the forehead, 

Ere the bloom hath fled the cheek, 

Or the hues the lip hath borrowed 
Fade to colors pale and weak— 

Thoughts that cast a holy shadow 
O’er the tempest-shaken breast 
Come with stealthy pace to calm us, 

And to still the soul’s unrest: 

Thoughts of olden times and sages, 

Deeds of warrior and saint— 

Relics of the by-gone ages— 

In the memory loom faint; 

And the voice of Him whose mandate 
Still’d the raging storm and sea 
In the darkness steals upon us, 

Bidding sad reflections flee! 


THE VICTIM. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

The wind is wailing— 

The stars are paling— 

As sad as I! 

In tears and sorrow 
I shuathe morrow— 

I long to die! 

Thus broken-hearted 
From all hope parted, 

Where can I fly ? 
Dark on the river 
The cold stars shiver— 

Here let me die! 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Fringe No. 1.—A skein of knitting cotton must be 
cut into eight lengths for the fringe; or, if you wish 
your fringe to be very deep, cut your skein into four 
or six. The most convenient way is to divide these 
lengths into sets containing three threads in each, and 
lay them before you: then with a ball of the same 
cotton, and two steel needles, which should be rather 
coarse, cast on eight stitches, and knit one row plain: 
begin the next row by knitting the two first stitches 
plain, bring the cotton forward, knit two stitches taken 
together, by this means you make a loop stitch; take 
one of the sets of cotton, put the ends even, double it 
in half and loop it over the needle you are knitting ! 
with, forward; knit one stitch, pass the set back be- \ 
tween the needles, knit two stitches, bring the set for- j 
ward again, and knit the last stitch. The back rows 1 
are plain knitting; yon must be careful to take the 5 
whole head of the set with the fourth stitch, which \ 
leaves four to be knitted plain, and you have eight as - 
at the beginning; after finishing this row, give the set > 
or tuft a pull down, which puts it in its right place, j 
before beginning another. < 

Fringe No. 2. —Cast on nine stitchesr Slip the first \ 
stitch, knit the second and third, bring the thread fos- j 
ward, knit two together, knit one, turn the thread for- j 
ward, knit two together, knit the last. b When you ; 
have the length you want, cast off five stitches, and J 
unravel the four others, which form the fringe. 

This fringe maybe made wider by casting on twelve 
or fifteen stitches. 

Porcupine Knitting for a PufcSE.— Four fine 
needles, nearly three skeins of netting silk, and one 
string of gold beads are required. Thread some of 
the beads on the silk before you begin. Cast thirty-six 
stitches on each of three needles, knit a plain round; 
knit four stitches, bring the silk forward, knit a stitch 
—this is the centre stitch of the pattern—bring the silk 
forward, knit four stitches, slip a stitch, taking it under, 
knit two taken together, pull the slipped stitch over it, 
then begin knitting the four stitches, &c.; it is better at 
the end of each needle to knit a stitch off the next one. 
as it prepares for the next round. Continue thus for 
six rounds, increasing before and after every centre 
stitch, and knitting till within one of where you de¬ 
creased, which stitch slip, knit the next two together, 
and pull the slipped stitch over it. Knit a plain round. 
Knit another round plain, excepting over the centre 
stitches, where you are to knit a bead, bringing it 
through the stitch. Knit a plain round, keeping the 
beads on the outside of the purse. (This purse is 
knitted wrong side outward.) Knit to within one stitch 
of the bead stitch, which slip; knit two together: these 
six rounds, increase each side of the stitch you de 
creased with in the last pattern, which makes that the 
centre stitch for the bead. 

It is easy to count the number of rounds you have 
done, at the place where you decreased. 

This pattern is very pretty for a boa, knitted with 
German la mbs’-wool and needles No. 15. 

Corkscrew Netting for a Purse.— Two different 
colored silks are required, for instance, brown and^lue; 


one mesh, and two needles; thread each of the needles 
with one color. A round foundation, consisting of sixty 
stitches, should be used. Join both needles on together, 
net with the brown thirty stitches, then begin with the 
blue and net the other thirty stitches; net the blue silk 
bach and continue it over six stitches of the brown; 
now take the needle with brown, pass it through the 
blue stitch, and net till you meet the needle with blue, 
turn back (still with the brown silk,) and net round till 
you have gone over six blue stitches; net with die blue 
again, passing the needle through the brown stitch; 
continue thus advancing each color six stitches at one 
side and receding at the other, till the purse is one- 
third long enough, then begin the opening which is 
made by omitting to pass the silk through the stitch 
at one place; the pattern you must carry on as before, 
for which you will be obliged to fasten on your silk to 
fill up where you recede. 

A Net Purse in Points.— Fifty stitches long and 
eighty rows wide, of a middle-sized silk and mesh. 
Net thirty-one stitches with one color, and back again; 
then twenty-eight, twenty-five, twenty-two, nineteen, 
and back again to each; then with the other color begin 
at the distance of nineteen stitches, and net until yon 
meet the side already done: pass the needle through 
the stitch to connect them. Half a point is now done, 
you reverse the number of stitches tn complete it. 

It is also very pretty if the points are made longer, 
say forty-five stitches, decreasing by four stitches every 
other row, until you leave only five for the other point. 

Herringbone Purse. —Two needles only are re* 
quired for this knitting. Cast on eighty-eight stitches, 
begin with the silk forward, slip a stitch, knit a stitch, 
pass the first over the second, knit a stitch, bring the 
silk forward and rib the next. When this is done, the 
silk will be forward; begin again. 

If the purse be required to be longer, cast on as 
many stitches as are necessary, observing that it mtiet 
\ be a number which can be divided by four. 

[ Spotted Purse. —Cast on sixty-nine stitches; take 
off the first stitch, bring the silk forward, slip a stitch, 
j knit two, pass the slipped stitch over the two last, 

I repeat this to the end of the row. The back rows are 
ribbed. 

This pattern is very pretty in two colors, changing 
them every two rows. 

Another Purse. —First row: slip a stitch, knit a 
| stitch, pass the first stitch over the second; repeat this 
[ to the end of the row. Second row; bring the silk for- 
! ward every time. 

I This is a very pretty stitch for d’oyleys with a plain 
| border. Any even number of stitches may be set up. 

| A Strong Purse. —With two steel needles and 
I eoarte netting silk cast on sixty stitches, knit the first, 

! bring the silk forward, slip a stitch, knit the next, and 
; pull the slipped stitch over the knitted one, bring the 
I silk forward and begin again. The second row is 
! simple knitting. 

Netted Scarf. —Three hundred and sixty stitches 
wide on a large mesh, net twelve rows; then net five 
rows on a smaller mesh; then twelve on the large, and 
so on until it is wide enough. Sew it up and pat tas¬ 
sels to it. 

N. B.—It is three yards long. 
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rimrt sleeves, formed deep over the top of the arm, and 

FASHIONS FOR MARCH. i #llciTcle<l with a row of ermine, ornamented upon the 

ctntn of the arm with an ornament similar to the one 
The fashion plate, for this month, embraces a variety in the front of the body, namely, a large ruby, eneir- 
of figures, and is a master piece of art cled with a rim of chased gold. Coiffure composed of 

Fig. l—Polka Riding Dress.— This is the latest dark green velvet; the back part forming a veil td the 
styty for equestrians. The body is made a la caraco ,. back of the head encircled with a gold fringe, 
the skirt very full. A light,, coquettish cap completes * 

the costume. 

Fig. ii.—A Wauling Dress of great beauty, made 

tight to the bust. This will be a favorite style for the REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 
approaching spring. 

Fig. in.— A Promenade Dress. —The velvet car- Shelley's Poetical Works . 1 vol. Edited by G. G. 

dinal, and the bonnet of velours epingle are the chief Foster. Published by J. S. Bedficld , Clinton Hall, 
characteristics of this very beautiful dress. New York. —To enter into anything like a criticism 

The Spring Fashions.— One of the most elegant Kelley, would require more space than we can 
costumes for spring is the following:—A dress m«d e command; but it would be unjust to pass over this 
perfectly plain and full on the skirt, composed of a theroushly American edition without awarding well- 
pale dove-colored poult de soie; high close fitting j mer * te ^ praise both to the editor and the publisher, 
corsage and plain sleeves, long, and having broad lace j ^ T ‘ Foster’s preface is beautifully written, but there 
ruffles attached round the wrists. Mantelet of oiseau j * 8 one 6x P re ssion which his great admiration of the 
and pale sea green Italian silk, formed round over the j P 0 ® 1 ^°^ 6ns mor ® t ^ ian a strict regard to justice should 
back* which is rather deep; a narrow piece of the same P® 11111 ** He speaks of Shelley’s marriage with the 
is put on just over the arms, giving it the appearance ;! ^ au l?btef of Mary Wallstoncraft, while his own true 
of an under-sleeve; long ends descending nearly to the U y iug which act drove the wronged woman 

edge of the dress, and rounded; small cape pelerine 10 ^ “the error of Shelley’s life.” Now we 

as far as the waist, where it is attached; the whole : *k°uld call it the crime of his life , and one which 
encircled with a handsome broad fringe having a j 8 ^ >ou ^ have embittered his after existence, but 

twisted beading, and made in the same two colors j rendered patient under the stern consequences 

as the material of which the mantelet is composed. j followed. Still, it is impossible to read those 
Bonnet of pale blue velours ipingli; the crown deco- j P 06 ®** 80 poihov, so purely intellectual, without 

rated with a pretty amber-colored ribbon, and a small ? ^ ee P ®y®pafoy f° r the man so susceptible of the keen- 
tuft of marabouts drooping from the left side; loops of j anguish himself. Mr. Redfield has got up this 
the same colored ribbon decorating the interior; a flat > vo * um ® with cxce ^ ent taste, and we shall consign ours 
falling of blue cripe surrounds the edge of the brim, 5 ^ little neat table where our favorite poets are 
both in the interior and exterior. \ 

A Ball Dress. —One of our patterns is a ball dress \ CtHzene of Prague. Translated by Mary 

of pink areophane d double jupe: the under one being l HmoiU. 1 vol. Harper Brothers. —We should 
long, and trimmed round the lower edge with a puffing j always read Mary Howitt’s books, if it were only 
of double crepe setting in Antes; this style of trimming < from a love of her graceful and pleasant style. But 
is repeated round the edge of the npper one, which is I; die etory of the book is one to enthrall and master 
looped up in waves, and attached at regular distances <* 6 , independent of the graces bestowed upon it by the 
with shaded pink roses, encircled with a fold of crepe, translator. It gives a most delightful portraiture of the 
forming a kind of frame to the flower; low plain Empress Maria Theresa, that man in council, that 
painted corsage; the top part having a drapery formed ewsetest of women at the fire-side. It is original, too, 
of three deep folds, giving a becoming fullness to the m ^ ero *°d heroine. The hero is a young man, 
top of the bust, and three more forming the very short hand s om e, rich, azjd of high station, who falls in love 
sleeve, attached in the bend of the arm with a small with a woman some twelve years older than himself, 
Aided rose, pareil to those on the skirt; a similar homely in features, very poor, but of exalted rank and 
ernaxnent is placed upon the centre of the front of the noble traits of character. In spite of all opposi- 

body; the whole worn over a pettiooat of rioh pink ^ on k® “win the lady of his love, and never repents 
silk. The hair is worn in full wavy bands in the ** afterward. To venture on an ugly woman for a 
frsot, and a broad plait at the baok. heroine is bold enough in any author, but to join age 

Svfbkb Evening Dress.— We have a pattern of a with homeliness, and make both attractive, we have 
magnificent evening dress consisting pf a splendid robe never 86611 attempted with success before; still it is 
sf dark emerald green velvet; the front of the Jupe astonishing how one seems to love that “Good old 
ornamented with a broad facing of beautiful ermine, Princess.” The whole book is a splendid thing, 
gradually narrowing toward the waist; tight low body, ; Asoanio. 1 vol. Harper if Brothers.— This novel is 
decor at ed with trimmings of ermine, forming a small, : by Dumas, and trautlated from the French by Eugene 
■arrow stomacher in the centre of the front, and a kind ; Sue and Eugene Plunkett. The principal characters 
sf small pelerine cape falling over the s houl d ers at the : in the book are Francis the First, Madam D’Etampes, 
keek, and gradually narrow on each side of the fronts, j and Benvenuto, a sculptor, who combines the artist, 
meeting in a point at tbewaist; a narrow row of ermine | the bravo, and the man of high-toned generosity so 
cut in the form of tegs fo the front, surmads the waist; squally, that one scarcely knows whether to hate, love, 
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despise, or admire the character. As for Madam 
D’Etampes, the character may be well drawn, bat we 
have no great love for anything in the form of woman¬ 
hood so thoroughly selfish and base as she is here re- ; 
presented. The story itself is exciting enough, though 
with something of French extravagance in it; but we 
are disappointed in the character of Francis, and lay 
down the book with a thorough conviction that France : 
never has, and perhaps never will have, a historical 

novelist equal to Scott or even to James. 

Over the Ocean, or Glimpse* of Travel in Many ; 
Land*. By a lady of New York . 1 vol. New : 

York: Paine 4* Burgess. Philada.: T. B. Peter- ; 
son , 1846.—This beautifully printed volume contains ; 
a series of letters, addressed by a lady travelling in \ 
Europe, to different friends at home. Her style is j 
easy and vivacious, and she finds something new to l 
say on many subjects we had thought exhausted, i 
The fair author visited England, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Constantinople, Greece and Spain, and her j 
sketches of these various countries are brief, agreeable j 
and feminine. As the letters were hurriedly written, j 
they contain more or less errors in diction and gram- j 
mar, which, we regret, were not corrected prior to « 
publication. However, allowances being made for j 
these, the volume becomes a very pleasant one. 

Life of Paul Jones. By A. S. Mackenzie , U. 
8. A. 2 vols. Harper 4* Brothers .—This is an in¬ 
teresting biography of a most remarkable man, written 
as a naval biography should be, by a man conversant 
by education and habits of life with the scenes in which 
his subject became conspicuous. Mackenxie’s style is 
well adapted to personal narrative. It is clear and con¬ 
cise; neither too barren of ornament nor too redun¬ 
dant in words. There is a beautifully engraved head 
of die hero for a frontispiece. The paper is very fine, 
A nd the typography really beautiful. These two vol¬ 
umes compose No. 6 and 7 of Harpers’ New Miscel¬ 
lany, a most valuable series of works that promises to 
become as popular as the family library. 

The Voice of Flowers. By Mr*. Sigourney. Pub¬ 
lished by H. 8. Parson* 4* Co., Hartford.—Ah, how 
our heart warms at the sight of this truly great and 
good woman’s name! We never yet saw it either in 
manuscript or print without a quicker pulse and a thrill 
of grateful love. She is so good, so full of pure sim¬ 
plicity in the greatness of her intellect, that one cannot 
admire her writings without loving her. This sweet 
“Voice of Flowers,” with its pretty bouquet on the 
first blank leaf, and a golden vase on the cover, comes 
to us full of poetry, graceful as the blossoms it sings, 
and pure as the dew that gems it, with here and there 
a dash of prose, which is the best of poetry only lacking 
rhyme. 

The Wkiteboy. 1 vol. Harper 4r Brother .—Another 
of Mrs. Hall’s stories of Irish Life! There is one 
scene in it, the description of two funerals, the one 
Protestant, the other Catholic, that is truly grand. The 
reader almost holds his breath, the fight among the 
grav e s is so rich and so terrible. The foster brother, 
too, springing into the water with his master’s old enemy 
girded in his embrace, the neglected mother watching 
the corpse, as it lies with its face upwards, deep in the 


water—all these things are drawn with a powerful 
and graphic pen. In our estimation, this book, with 
the exception of Marion, is Mrs. Hall’s best produc¬ 
tion. 

John Marticn. 1 vol. Harper 4* Brothers. —Mrs. 
Sherwood is so well known, and her claims to excel¬ 
lence so thoroughly established, that any comment on 
the authorship of her books would be giving an opinion 
where all our readers have formed one for themselves. 

If this is the first volume of Mrs. Sherwood’s complete 
works, as we are led to infer from the advertisement, 
no family library should be without it The price is 
but eighty-five cents per volume. It is neatly bound, # 
and what is an object in these days of paper covers, 
ready for the book shelves. 

The Step-Mother. By G. P.R. James. Two parts. 
Harper 4* Brother *.—There is one character in this book 
truly and thoroughly original with Mr. James, though 
as common in the world as roses in June. The Step- 
| Mother herself, thoroughly selfish at heart; quiet, soft, 
and graceful in manner; unprincipled in actions, but 
perpetrating the most revolting acts with perfect and 
I amiable propriety. We have seen such, women, out 
! of novels, continue to retain a character for sweetness 
and amiability through life. It is much pleasanter to 
meet them in books than at your fire-side; and in the 
“Step-Mother” this character is found with a great 
deal of interesting company. 

Lover's Token Flowers. By Mrs. Embury. Pub- 
| lished by J. C. Biker, 129 Fulton st., New York — 

; This is a pretty trifle for the parlor, got up with taste 
by the fair lady whose name enriches the title page, 
and with equal taste by the publisher, who is cele- 
; brated for superior style in these graceful productions. 

A little dictionary of the names and language of flowers 
; is appended. 

Greece by the Greeks. By G. A. Perdicaris. 

2 vols. New York: Paim 4r Burgess . Philada.: 
T. B. Peterson, 1846.—Two entertaining and instruc¬ 
tive volumes, written by the late United States Consul 
; at Athens, whose official capacity gave him unusual 
advantages for examining the antiquities of Greece, 
and learning the true condition of her present govern- 
; ment and people. 

The Cricket on the Hearth .—If Dickens had never 
; been in America, with how much greater pleasure we 
; should read this beautiful little story. As it is, we 
cannot help liking him in spite of all that has come and 
gone. If he had never polluted his high genius to 

( meaner things, a story like this would put the world 
in love with him. 

The Wandering Jew.—Everybody has read this 
book, but Harper’s illustrated edition is here full of 
gems, which would occupy a person very pleasantly 
a whole day, without reading a word. The work is 
drawing near its completion, and at 26 cts. per num¬ 
ber, is very cheap indeed. 

Hoffman's Poems .—Here is a little volume taste¬ 
fully arranged (or the centre-table, and containing some 
of the sweetest lyrics in the world. We like Hoffman 
as a poet, perhaps, better than as a prose writer; bat 
in both he is one of our chief favorites. The book is a 
pretty little affair, very tasteful and very neat. 
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THE BETROTHED. 

A TALE OF THE SANTEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARION’S MEN,” &C. &C. 

“ Ouft band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood, 

Our tent the cypress tree; 

We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea! 

Wo to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear.” Bryant. 

The family of Mr. Newton were all assembled 
in the little parlor where they were accustomed* 
to spend their evenings. Mr. Newton himself, 
a venerable gentleman <>f the old school, was 
silently reading a stray English newspaper; his 
wife, a matron but a few years younger, sat 
engaged with-her knitting, as was then fash¬ 
ionable; and their only surviving child, a beau¬ 
tiful girl of nineteen, and the pledge of their 
old age, occupied herself with a rare piece of 
embroidery, such as would put to shame the 
boasted needle-work of our own day. Suddenly 
the door opened, and the gray, woolly head of 
the old butler was thrust in. 

“A note for Missus Emily,” said he, as he 
presented it to her on a small silver waiter. 

The young lady arose, but the instant she saw 
the superscription of the note her face became 
of a deathly pallor. Struggling, however, to 
conceal her emotion, so that it should not be 
perceptible to her parents, she walked with a 
firm step out into the hall, and pausing beneath 
the great lamp which hung in the passage, tore 
open the note with trembling fingers, and began 
eagerly to read it. 

The contents, whatever they were, powerfully 
agitated the reader; and she was forced to lean 
against the banister of the stair-case to prevent 
falling. 

“ Shall I brine a class of water ?” said the old 

Vol. IX.— 10 


butler, who had stood at a respectful distance 
while she read the note. 

She started, for she had not been aware of his 
presence, and gasped for breath as if about to 
speak. With an effort she asked. 

“ Who brought this note, Johnson ?” 

“ It was left here by a horseman,” he said, in 
a whisper. “I believe—I am positive it was 
one of Captain Elwyn’s men. He told me what 
had happened, and begged me to deliver the note 
to you immediately.” 

Emily paused before she replied. The period 
of our story was that dark and melancholy era in 
the history of the revolution, when Cornwallis, 
having overrun South Carolina, had expressed 
his determination to extinguish the last spark 
of rebellion—a period when to be suspected of 
' being a patriot was almost certain ruin, and 
| when such of the whigs as fell into the royalists* 
j power expiated their offence with*life. The 
j note in Emily’s hands informed her that he to 
\ whom she was betrothed, had been oaptured 
| by the royalists, and was to be exeeuted the 
| succeeding day. Well, therefore, might poor 
| Emily tremble. But her weakness was only 
i momentary. She saw that the crisis demanded 
j instant action; and all the heroism of her nature 
! was aroused. She knew it would be useless to 
apply to her parents in this emergency. The 
age of her father had kept him neutral hitherto, 
and Emily was unwilling to compromise him 
S now, and, by so doing, endanger his life. Every 
other consideration connected with her situation 
also passed rapidly before her. In a few minutes 
j her plan was resolved on; and it was one that 
\ called for all her energy and high resolve to 

I execute. 

Emily, however, was a woman to shrink at 
no common obstacles in the cause of those she 
loved. And fervently, ay! with her whole 
heart, she loved the gallant and courageous 
Captain Elwyn. They had been acquainted 
from childhood, the father of Captain Elwyn 
having resided on a plantation contiguous to 
that of Mr. Newton. On the breaking out of 
the war of Independence, the young man had 
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entered the American army, and his father dying 
shortly before the fall of Charleston, Captain 
Elwyn’s estate had since been confiscated by 
the royal government. Emily had been long 
secretly engaged, to the active young partisan, 
but her father, though he had consented to the 
betrothal, had refused to assent to the nuptials 
until the termination of the war. 

Such was the condition of circumstances when 
this note was put into Emily’s hands. The mis¬ 
sive was written by one of the troop of mounted 
volunteers which Elwyn had raised on his own 
responsibility after the fall of Charleston. In 
hasty words the note informed her that, on the 
pxeqeding evening, a detachment of their force 
had.been assailed by superior numbers, most of 
them slain, and their leader made prisoner. .The 
writer had-with difficulty escaped. He had lin¬ 
gered long enough in the vicinity of the enemy’s 
PQSt, whither Captain Elwyn had been carried, 
tp learn that the young officer, after a hasty ex¬ 
amination, had been ordered to be hung as a 
traitor on the ensuing day. Lost to all hope, 
he had suddenly thought of Miss Newton, whose 
hetrotbal to his leader he was one of the few 
cognizant of, and had written and delivered this 
note, after which he had made the best of his 
Way out of the perilous neighborhood. 

Johnson,” she said, looking suddenly up, 
“you did right in not alarming my parents. 
Say nothing to them of this. But go quietly 
and saddle jwo horses, one for me and one for 
yourself. Come for me at nine o’clock, by 
Wbjph time, my parents will have retired. I am 
going over to the British post.” 

The old bu,tler looked up in surprise. Every 
trace of paleness had vanished from the cheek of 
his mistress; and in her brilliant eye and height¬ 
ened color shone forth decision and energy. 

When Emily found herself alone in her cham¬ 
ber, however, her composure again deserted her, 
and she burst into a flood of tears. All the perils 
pf the expedition rose before her. The world 
might say harsh things of a maiden who thus, 
in the dead of night, would ride forth on such 
an exrand. Besides it was a two hours’ journey 
to the British post, and when she arrived there 
it might be too late to see the commanding 
officer. She knew not for what hour on the 
following, morning the execution was fixed, but 
if she did not see the English commander that 
night, she feared she would fail to obtain an 
interview in the morning. Yet she dared not set 
forth sooner, lest her parents should discover her 
intention, and interpose their authority. Thus 
this noble and heroic girl was the prey of har- 
rnssing emotions. But religion, in that hour of 
came to her aid, and kneeling by her 


bedside she prayed fervently for strength from 
on high. She was still at prayer when the old 
butler came to announce to her that all was 
ready. 

It was approaching midnight when Emily and 

her attendant rode into the little village of-. 

The lights in the inn proved that some of the 
villagers were yet abroad. Shrouding her face 
in her veil Emily waited, with a palpitating 
heart, while her companion enquired for the 
quarters of the commanding officer. They were 
at the inn itself; the officer was wailing in his 
room; and sending up word that a lady wished 
to see him, Emily was soon ushered into his pre¬ 
sence. Her limbs almost refused her support as 
leaning on the old butler’s arm she approached 
the door of the parlor where the interview was 
to take place. 

“ Miss Newton!” exclaimed a familiar voice 
in strong surprise as she entered, while the occu¬ 
pant of the room hastily rose to hand her a chair. 
“This is an unexpected honor,” and his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. 

“ Colonel Thorne!” exclaimed Emily in a no 
less surprised tone, for in the commanding officer 
she recognized a rejected admirer, nor did the 
discovery calm her agitation or lessen her fears. 

“ I beg of you to be seated,” said he, with 
lover-like deference, “pray, has anything hap¬ 
pened to Mr. Newton? Your coming alarms 
me. But, rely on my aid, to do anything you 
ask.” 

These encouraging words partially allayed 
Emily’s fears, yet she felt a strong repugnance 
to ask a rejected lover for thqJtfe of Captain 
Elwyn. For a moment, therefore, she shrank 
from her task. But, seeing that Colonel Thome 
still kept silence, she remembered all that hung 
on her interview, and gathered boldness to speak. 

“Nothing has happened to Mr. Newton. All 
are well at the Park.~ But we have just heard 
that an old and esteemed neighbor has been 
made a prisoner, and is to die to-morrow— 
Captain Elwyn I mean—and I have come to 
beg his life. I knew not when I $ei forth that 
you commanded at this post, or I should have 
spared myself the agony of the last three hours’ 
suspense.” 

The brow of her listener had darkened at the 
mention of his prisoner’s name, and his eye was 
keenly and meaningly fixed on Emily while she 
concluded. She felt that Colonel Thorne was 
reading her seeret: her voi<^ faltered, and her 
client grew pale. 

“Nay! this is a boon beyond my power to 
grant,” said the officer, in an excited tone— 
“ nor did I suppose Miss Newton had learned 
to plead for rebels, when I expressed my 
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Willingness to accede to her wishes. Captain 
Elwyn must die.” 

Emily looked at the compressed lip and saw 
the angry gleam of the speaker’s eye, and her 
heart died within her. But despair gave her 
new courage. 

“Say not so,” she exclaimed, “you can, and 
will save his life. You are all powerful at this 
post. My—our eternal gratitude will be yours.” 
She stopped in confusion, conscious that she had 
betrayed herself. 

“ Do your parents know you are here ?” said 
Colonel Thorne suddenly, pausing in the hur¬ 
ried strides he was taking to and fro: then wit¬ 
nessing her embarrassment at his question, and 
reading in it the confirmation of his suspicions, 
he added with cold civility. “ Allow me, Miss, 
to send an escort to see you safely home. It ill 
befits a young woman of birth and education to 
be riding over the country at night on Quixotic 
errands.” 

There was a sneering tone in the latter port 
of his speech, which would have paralyzed all 
hope but in the heart of a devoted woman. 
Emily saw that Jealousy of his rival prompted 
this ungenerous speech; and in terror for her 
lover, all maidenly reserve was forgot. 

“Oh! be not so harsh—so cruel,” She cried, 
rising and seizing the officer’s coat as he turned 
toward the door. “Spare the life of Captain 
Elwyn! Do not visit on him your Stager at me. 
See, here I kneel for this boon. Grant my peti¬ 
tion and I will ever pray for yoU. Look into 
your heart, and be generous 1 

“ Rise, Miss Newton,” Said hCx rejected lover 
haughtily, “you forget yOUrself and me. Capt. 
Elwyn must die. He is a rebel, and shall suffer 
as such,” exclaimed Colonel Thornfe with energy, 
stung to perfect madness, and every noble feeling 
banished from his heart by jealousy. “As ho 
has sown, so must he reap.” 

“ Nay! have mercy On him, as yoti hope for 
mercy hereafter yourself,” imploringly cried 
Emily, clinging to him, “or, at least, have 
mercy on me. Ask anything you wish in re¬ 
turn then,” she added impetuously, as he strove 
to disengage himself from her, “ command me 
never to see Captain Elwyn more, and you shall 
be obeyed-” 

*« Ha! will you do this ?” said Colonel Thorne, 
suddenly turning on her and grasping her Wrist 
in his vehemence till she almost screamed with 
pain. “ Will you go furtheir ? Will you promise 
to be mine ? I will take you at your word. I 
ask this. Promise, and Captain Elwyn is free.” 

Poor Emily, at these wordB, gazed in speech¬ 
less horror at the officer. Had Colonel Thome 
asked her only to sacrifice Captain Elwyn, he 
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might have extorted a premise to that effect, but 
to wed him whom she did not love, whom she 
could never love, Was a boon beyond even her 
power to grant. She felt it would be better thht 
both she and Captain Elwyn should die than that 
such a sacrifice should be made. 'She remained 
silent, but pale as dehth. 

“ Speak—I give you the option,” said Colonel 
Thome. “ I once knelt to your— you then had 
no pity.” 

“ Oh! do not ask it,” implored Emily. “ Any 
thing else-” 

The face of Colonel Thorne grew white with 
rage. “ What!” he exclaimed passionately, “ do 
you think me more than human ? Shall I give 
up him whom, by your own confession, I knoW 
to be the rural that rifled from me your loVe ? 
But for him, you would have loved me. Shalt 
I free this hated rival, when it is in my powtor 
to be revenged on him ? Shall I do this, too, 
Without ah equivalent ? You abk strange things, 
Miss Newton—ay, expect me to ptat the knife 
to my oWn throat. I have loVed you with pas¬ 
sionate earnestness—I would as willingly die 
As see you another’s—yet you ask me to spare 
a rival’k Hfe that yon may wed him before my 
foce. Away!” he cried in bitter bCom, flinging 
her arm from him, completely transported With 
passion. 

“ But I will promise—I will swear never to 
mhrry Captain Elwyn,” eagerly interposed the 
supplicant. 

“Rely on A woman’s oAth!” said Colonel 
Thorne, with a passionate sneer. “A thing 
: given to-day, and broken to-motrow! As well 
trust the fickle seas or put faith in traitors I” 

Emily rose sadly to her feet. These last 
words had crushed what remained of hope ih 
her bosom. She saw that passion had distorted 
; a nature, always prone to selfishness, into the 
cruelty of a fiend. Her demeanor suddenly 
assumed a dignity which awed Colonel Thorhe 
even amid the fury Of jealousy. 

I “God forgive you,” she said, “and grant 
that, on your death-bed, you may not plead to 
him in vain. I have but ohe favor to ask of 
you,’* She Said, after a pause, “ and that is, a 
personal interview With—with Captain Elywn.’* 
There was shch a lofty majesty in her Air, 
which was the air rather of a Superior than of a 
supplicant, that Colonel Thotne quailed before 
her—quailed as selfish passion and cruelty ever 
does before true nobility of soul. He would have 
s refused her boon had he dared, but he was awed 
| into consent, though, the moment aftet ebb left 
J his presence and the order for her admittance to 
| the prisoner had been issused, he cursed himself 
{ for having been influenced into the concession. 
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The room in which Captain Elwyn was con¬ 
fined, was situated on the ground floor of the 
inn, no more secure place existing in the village, 
which itself was composed of but four or five 
houses. A few steps brought Emily to the 
entrance of the apartment. The door was 
flung open, and she stood in the presence of 
her lover. 

He was reading by a solitary candle when 
thus interrupted, and looking up he saw, with 
surprise, a veiled female figure. Emily trem¬ 
bled excessively. She dreaded that Captain 
Elwyn would think she overstepped the bounds 
of female modesty in thus seeking him; but this 
fear was soon dissipated, for her lover imme¬ 
diately recognizing her form, sprang forward 
with a joyful exclamation; and thp poor girl,* 
now all nervousness and agitation, fell weeping 
into his arms. 

When she was more composed, he drew from 
her a narrative of the means by which she had 
learned his danger. 

“ And you dared the perils of a midnight ride to 
see me! God bless you, dearest 1 But I would 
you had not come,” he added mournfully. “I 
would yoil had spared yourself this' sad inter¬ 
view—I would you had known nothing of my 
peril till all was over.” 

« Say not so,” exclaimed Emily, striving to 
compose her tears. “ There is a melancholy 
pleasure in this interview. You but go before to ! 
a better world. I feel that I shall follow soon.” 

Her lover pressed her mutely to his bosom: 
the tears were in his own eyes, but called up by 
her agony, not by his. 

“ I knew, from the first moment of my cap¬ 
ture,” said he at length, “that there was no 
hope. Colonel Thorne, if he does not know, 
suspects my love for you, and would rejoice to 
destroy a rival and rebel at.once. We are old 
foes in the field. I have asked him no favors.” 

“ Alas! it is but too true,” said the weeping 
girl. “ I saw him before I came to you, and 
pleaded in vain for your life.” 

“Now, this is too much,” exclaimed the pri¬ 
soner, with a burst of indignant feeling. “I 
would rather have sacrificed my right hand 
than that he should thus triumph over you! 
Yet, heaven bless you, dearest, for making the 
endeavor. The knowledge of love like this— 
so devoted, so self-sacrificing, will smooth my 
few hours of life.” 

“Oh! Henry, is there no hope?” exclaimed 
Emily, suddenly looking up. “It cannot be 
that I am to lose you. I will not believe it. 
Succor will yet oome from some quarter. Say 
that there is hope!” she said, almost frantically. 

The bitterness of death was increased by a 


sight of her agony, and Captain Elwyn turned 
away to conceal his emotion. He pressed her 
to his breast, but dared not make answer. 

“Do not bid me despair!” cried Emily wildly, 
“say, there is hope of aid from some of your 
friends.” 

“Alas!” replied the prisoner, “there is no 
hope. It is true,” he added, brightening up, 
“that a couple score of brave men might sur¬ 
prise this post; but where are such to be found ? 
My own troop is scattered or slain, and Marion, 
whom I was marching to join, is far away. It 
is better, dearest, you should know the truth at 
once, and prepare yourself for my death. For 
myself I care little, but your agony unnerves 
me. I have had my thoughts on heaven ever 
since I was condemned: let us together look 
above; there you may derive strength of soul; 
God will temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Poor Emily at these words wept - afresh, but 
yielding her hand to her lover, they knelt to¬ 
gether on the prison floor. A few minutes of 
silent meditation on the prisoner’s part fol¬ 
lowed; and during that pause Emily rebuked 
herself for having lost her composure, when she 
should have been the one to cheer and sustain. 
Directly the voice of her betrothed arose in 
prayer. The accents were dear, full and firm, 
and as he poured out his earnest supplications 
that strength might be granted to her who knelt 
at his side, Emily felt a holy fervor glow in her 
heart, while a peace, as from on high, stole into 
her bosom. Her emotion was not one of hope, 
nor one wholly of resignation; but it was a 
mingling of both, and she experienced fully, in 
the words of the petitioner, “ that God’s ways 
are not as our ways, and what seemeth to him 
right is best.” 

When they arose from their knees, both were 
more composed, and their eyes met each other in 
a glance of affection that seemed too spiritualized 
and heavenly for this earth. It appeared to Emily, 
at that moment, as if she would be supremely 
happy, could she but die with her betrothed. Sud¬ 
denly a knock was heard at the door. 

“ It is the'signal for your departure—we must 
now part,” said the prisoner; “ an<J then, in a 
solemn but affectionate tone, he added, “our 
next meeting will be in heaven.” 

Emily’s tears again flowed: nor could she 
speak for choking. The door opened, and the 
soldier entered to lead her out. She turned to 
take a last look on her betrothed. By an un¬ 
controllable impulse she flung her arms around 
his neck, forgetting the presence of the soldier, 
and thinking only that she should never behold 
that dear form again. Then consciousness passed 
from her. 
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.“Away!* said the prisoner as the soldier, 
advancing, would have taken the insensible form 
from the prisoner. “ I will bear her myself to 
the door, and commit her to her servant’s care. 
Oh! Emily, do we part forever ? Ha ! what is 
that ?” he suddenly exclaimed, stopping quickly. 

The soldier too stopped. A shot rung across 
the night, then another, then a third; and in 
rapid succession followed shouts, the clash of 
sabres, wild huzzas, and all the tumult of a life 
and death struggle. The conflict, whatever it 
was about, was close at hand. 

"Huzza—we have them—down with the 
British murderers—liberty or death!” 

These were the words that, pronounced within 
a few feet of the prisoner, apparently by a voice 
outside the inn, thrilled through the heart of 
Captain Elwyn and made the inanimate burden 
on his bosom faintly open her eyes. The soldier 
darted into the passage, forgetting to close the 
door; while sounds of hurrying footsteps were 
heard from the upper rooms. Could the post 
have been surprised? Captain Elwyn would 
have lain down his precious burden and availed 
himself of the open door to enquire, but his 
still half inanimate charge clung to him, and he 
shrank from exposing her to a chance shot by 
rushing out into the melee. He did not have 
long to wait, however: the uproar deepened 
every minute and grew nearer. At length there 
was a sound like the crashing of a door, and a 
rush was made into the passage leading to his 
cell. 

“Huzza!—the day’s our own!” shouted a 
manly voice in great excitement, and Captain ; 
Elwyn recognized the tones of the faithful ; 
trooper who had apprized Miss Newton of ; 
his capture. “ Marion forever—the sWamp-fox ; 
agin the British lion any day. Huzza! How ; 
are you, captinf You’re all safe, and the 
innimy crying for quarter,” and seizing his ; 
leader’s hand, the honest fellow shook it in a 
frenzy of delight, at the same time, jerking jj 
his cap from his head, he whirled it to the : 
ceiling. 

The uproar without now suddenly ceased; but ; 
was transferred to the prisoner’s cell. A dozen 
sturdy yeomanry rushed in and seized Captain 
Elwyn’s hand; some of these he seemed to know, 
others were strangers to him, though he recog- ;j 
nized their uniform, which was that of Marion’s : 
men. The whole passed so quickly that the in¬ 
truders had not time to perceive Emily, whom 
Captain Elwyn still partially supported, though 
now, fully restored to consciousness, she shrank 
blushing behind him. At length a small, swarthy 
man appeared, for whom all made way. He 
eagerly seized the prisoner’s hand. 

10 * 


1 “ God bless you, General Marion,” said Capt. 
Elwyn, in deep etnotibn, “ 1 owe you my life.” 

“Say nothing of it. We happened to meet 
your brave fellow there, and come hither as fast 
as spurs could bring us. The post was surprised 
beautifully, though Colonel Thorne made a des¬ 
perate resistance and died sword in hand. But, 

> ah! Miss Newton,” said he, suddenly recognizing 
our heroine, and, comprehending the situation 
of affairs at a glance, he said, turning to his fol¬ 
lowers. “ But come, my brave boys, let us, now 
that we have freed Captain Elwyn, see that our 
victory is secure, and then prepare to be off—for 
the news of this surprise will bring a hive of these 
English bees about our ears if we stay here till 
day-break.” 

His men hastily obeyed their beloved leader’s 
order, when Gen. Marion, whispering to Capt. 
Elwyn to lead Miss Newton to a more private 
room, followed them. 

Shall we attempt to paint the emotions that 
swelled in Emily’s bosom, when she found her¬ 
self again alone with her betrothed, no longer 
under sentence of death, but free? The first 
movement of the lovers, when they had closed 
the door of the little parlor whithdr Captain 
Elwyn led Emily, was to kneel down and re¬ 
turn thanks for this deliverance. Not till that 
moment did Emily understand the mingling of 
hope and resignation which had followed the 
prayer in the prison cell; but now she knew 
that it was a prophetic gleam of her present 
happiness, mercifully sent to chefer her soul. 

It was many months after that eventful night 
when a horseman, covered with dust, arrived at 
Mr. Newton’s door. Dismounting, he hurried 
to the parlor, without waiting to be announced. 
Emily was the first to see him. 

“Henry,” she exclaimed, springing toward 
him. “ Father, mother, here is Capt. Elwyn—” 
“ Returned to claim his bride,” he said, con¬ 
tinuing her sentence and extending his hand to 
Mr. Newton, “Cornwallis has surrendered to 
Washington at Yorktown, and peace is now 
secure. My country no longer needs my aid, 
and hereafter I shall turn my sword into a 
reaping hook—shall I now claim yottt daughter, 
Mr. Newton ?” 

“God bless you,” said the old man, joining 
their hands. “ This day I have long prayed for; 
when my country should be free, and Emily have 
a protector. I can say with Simeon, ‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 

And Emily and Capt. Elwyn were married; 
and lived long and happily. After the close of 
the war Gen. Marion visited them, and many a 
pleasant day was spent by the General and Capt. 
Elwyn in “ fighting their battles o’er again.” 
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THE COQUETTE. 

BY MARY L • LAWSON. 

It was beside old Ocean’s strand 
That first we fondly met; 

The time I well remember still— 

Nor can you quite forget. 

I walked with you upon the strand, 

By moonlight and alone— 

And thought the feelings of your heart 
Revealed in look and tone. 

We danced within the lighted hall 
’Mid beauty bright and rare— 

And taught our eyes that met too oft 
A careless gaze to wear, 

I dared not always linger near 
When others hovered nigh, 

But well you read the stolen glance 
And heard the half breathed sigh. 

I rode for miles to bring you flowers 
With tender meaning fraught, 

And from the rest with witching grace 
Of course the rose you sought, 

At night, amid your glossy curls, 

It bloomed in beauty rare, 

And gazing on your cheek I saw 
Its blush reflected there. 

At length the dreary day arrived 
That told us we must part, 

I never thought of giving you 
The shadow of a heart, 

But when I could no longer hear 
Your voice’s thrilling sound, 

Where once that heart beat light and free 
A fearful void I found. 

Yet hope still whispered in mine ear 
That we should meet again. 

And fate that’s said to favor fools 
Ordained it not in vain; 

We met, you gazed with calm surprise, 

I made a chilling bow, 

You answered it with one more cold— 
And we are strangers now. 

Tho’ caught at last in mine own net, 

You little faithless flirt, 

Remember, ’mid your smiles of mirth. 

I am not deeply hurt; 

I’ve seen and heard too much to think 
That this is strange or new. 

You could have done more harm by far 
Had you for once been true. 


LINES. 

A kindly word, a cheerful smile, 

They speak a bosom free from guile. 

They cheer the aching heart. 

And such the Christian’s look and tone! 

They bless the world, not him alone— 

Then choose “the better part.” b. F. t. 


« 

ANNIE LYLE. 

BY FLORENCE GREY. 

Little Annie Lyle was the angel of our village. 
Her pretty flaxen ringlets had a world of poetry 
in them; and her mild blue eye looked as if it 
had been intended only for heaven, and not for 
a world like this. I wish you could have heard 
\ her laugh! It was not like running water, nor 
| like a bird’s carol, nor like the sigh of a zephyr; 

\ but it was a something made up of the music 
I and silver and melody of all combined. She was 
j like a sensitive plant in modesty, was our dear 
| little Annie; and when you would look too ear- 

< nestly in her eyes, the long lashes drooped over 
| them, as if the angels who kept watch there 

< shaded them mercifully with their wings. 

\ The very boys at school loved Annie. It is 
l true, there was one now and then, who did a 
l spiteful thing toward her; but they paid for their 
\ insolence, if Edmund Dale heard of it. He was 
; Annie’s self-elected defender: her counsellor in 
\ all her little difficulties; and her constant com- 
| panion. Why they were like two lovers! And 
' I do not see why children may not love as well 
\ as grown up folks. Certainly, Annie blushed if 
\ teased about Edmund, as much as you would, 

\ fair reader, if teased about some one else; and, 
j as for Edmund, he was positively unhappy if 
| a day’s indisposition kept Annie from school, 
j They were once overheard demurely arranging 
\ their future plans, for^ they had fixed it even 

i then that they were to be married when they 
grew up. Edmund had selected a spot, on his 
father’s farm, where their house was to be; but 
he could not determine where to place the barn. 
“Never mind, dear,” said Annie, coaxingly— 
“ you know if we get a house, the barn isn’t so 
| much matter.” 

| Annie grew up very beautiful. I can compare 
her,at fifteen to nothing but a violet, hackneyed 
as the similitude is. She was so graceful, and 
light in her motions that those who saw her 
tripping over the green, thought involuntarily 
of a swallow skimming the field. Oh! what a 
| happy voice was hers, as she carolled some old 
i fashioned air, or sang in the village choir. There 

i have been such things as strangers stopping to 
ask whose was that light-hearted voice. 

But Annie did not always remain light-hearted. 
She was still a girl, in years as well as manners, 
when her father died. Mr. Lyle had never been 
thought a rich man, but everybody was surprised 
to hear that his estate had proved insolvent. A 
small debt here and a larger one there soon ate up 
the farm, and the widow Lyle found herself with 
her three children, and no roof to cover them. But 
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Annie’s mother was proud, and so was Annie, 
who, from being the oldest child, poor thing I 
was the confident of her mother’s troubles: so 
the debts were all rigidly paid, the furniture, 
though prized for many associations, was sold, j rosy-cheeked boy who used to fight her battles 
and the bereaved family removed to a humble > and bring her the first apples and the last straw- 
cottage, with but one story, and only two rooms j berries of the season. And now, when reduced 
at that, on the edge of the village. But there > in fortune and often at the very door of want, 
was a sweet-brier over the door, and one side \ Annie would sigh and dream of Edmund Dale; 
was half covered with ivy. So, at first, it was j and all her visions of future happiness, somehow 
thought a very pleasant place. | or other, had him for a part of the picture. For 

I do not know how it is with others, but I Annie, I have said, was still a girl—an innocent, 
could never blame the widow Lyle and Annie trustful girl—though fast learning the destiny of 
for being proud and refusing to aocept aid from womanhood, and growing old prematurely, 
strangers. They were grateful for work, but they j Many a wan line now began to be traced on 
would not take a cent without earning it; and ' Annie’s face; and the dimples that once sported 
those earnings were slight enough. The widow ’ around her mouth like sunshine around ripples, 
Lyle had always been of delicate health, and the \ assumed a sad, sober expression as if a sorrow- 
cares of her new lot soon proved too much for ful angel had come up from her soul and fixed 
her. Yet she worked and worked, night after himself there to tell the world what she was 
night, she and Annie plying their needles by ' too proud to reveal, that her heart was breaking, 
candle-light, often far toward morning, until ; People at last found it out. They began to sus- 
exbausted nature gave way and she was laid pect that the widow Lyle’s poverty was greater 
on a bed of sickness. ; than it seemed, though the children always looked 

The winter was just opening when this took ; tidy, and not even they ever complained. So a 
place, the second winter after her widowhood; ; kind neighbor undertook to find out the truth, 
and the sympathies of the people, which at first : The youngest child was seduced into the house 
had beat so warmly in her favor, had found time at dinner time, when his wistful eyes as he 
to cool. Not that anybody loved her or dear looked on the wholesome food, and his eager 
little Annie less; but then folks did not think of appetite as he partook of it, revealed the secret, 
them so often, and did not any longer go out of \ “ Poor little dear,” said the kind-hearted 

their way to assist Mrs. Lyle’s family. Thus ' neighbor, “it would have made you cry to see 
Annie found herself alone, with a long winter : how famished he was. But what can we do 
before her, and the necessity of providing from ' for Annie ? There she sits, night after night, 
day to day for all their wants. She struggled ; straining out her eyes sewing, too independent 
on for a while, and then her heart came nigh ; to ask aid, or I fear accept it, though her heart 
breaking, for she found that her utmost exer- , and health both break.” 

tions failed to supply them fuel and bread. \ Just at this time the village school-mistress 
Poor Annie! She was beginning to know suf- i got married, and some kind-hearted neighbor 
fering. But where was Edmund Dale all this : proposed that Annie Lyle should take her place, 
while—he who should have saved her from it ? j Everybody wondered that no one had thought 
Times had changed since he used to wander with j of the plan before. Annie was very young, it 
her in the buttonwood grove, their light laughter was true, but then all loved her; and so it was 
making the stage traveller look back with a “ God soon settled that she should have a trial, at least, 
bless them!” Edmund’s father, too, had died, ; It was a new world to Annie, and she trem- 
and died before Mr. Lyle; and Edmund had been ; bled as she entered the cheerless school room; 
taken away by his guardian, an uncle, in the city. ; but her mother was sick at home, and this was 
He had cried all the afternoon before he departed, the only resource left from starvation, or what 
and Annie had cried too, though her little lover was worse, beggary. She could do all the work 
h ad wiped the tears from her eyes with her apron ; of the family after school hours, and might snatch 
and strove to soothe her. At first they heard a moment or two at night for sewing: so she 
occasionally from him, for he wrote long letters, nerved her little heart to meet the contemptuous 
in his boyish style, to Annie; but these gradually looks of the bigger boys, and the sullen behavior 
became scarce, and now for years Annie bad beard of the younger pupils. Dear Annie, had she 
nothing of the absent boy. known all she had to undergo, she would never 

Poor Annie! Many will not believe what I > have undertaken school teaching, 
am going to tell them, and will laugh at a child ;! Annie was too young for her vocation. She 
of ten being in love; but if pining for the absent > meant well, and won many to love her, but there 


and thinking of him daily from ten till sixteen 
constitutes love—and it is much more like trus 
love than many a thing that goes by that name 
—then Annie was in love with the bold, frank, 
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were a few unruly spirits not to be coaxed by have cried yourself if you had heard her heart 
sweet smiles or gentleness, whose rebellious breaking sobs. 

habits were sufficient to destroy all discipline. ; It was a bright, beautiful day in February— 
The elders soon found it would not do: and ; one of those mild, soft days when summer seems 
poor Annie herself feared it. Jaded and fretful : to have come back into the lap of winter—but 
with the troubles of her school, she returned j Annie saw not, heard not the beautiful things 
home at night to wet her pillow with tears. At 5 around her, and kept on crying as if every sob 
length the disaffection broke out into open re- i would tear her young heart to pieces. She did 
bellion; and Annie, for once, tried to enforce \ not even know it was the old buttonwood grove 
obedience. The result was that the school broke < to which she had unconsciously come. She did 
up in disorder, the bigger boys hooting at their ! not see a young man who arrived in the stage, 
“baby mistress,” as they called her, and pro- l and immediately went down the village street 
claiming a holiday in derision from her very j till he reached her mother’s: she did not see 
seat. £ him enter, and re-appear again after an interval* 

Poor Annie went home sobbing, for her heart $ taking the way that led to the school-house: she 
was breaking. All her little dreams of comfort j did not see him meet some of the little scholars 
were dissipated by this rude termination of her who had tried to comfort her, but who, with 
authority, and she saw that it would be useless to ’ their tears now dried, were having a merry 
persist longer in her present vocation. She had 5 slide; she did not see him stop and speak to 
calculated the salary to a penny, and arranged { them, then look all around, and then retrace hia 
how it was all to be spent: it would just suffice, ) steps to the village hastily, and yet with a sad 
with a little more she expected to make by her j countenance. No, poor Annie, as she sat there 
needle, to carry them through the winter. But j crying bitterly, saw none of this. She only saw 
now this bright vision was dissipated. She was j the approaching beggary of her family: so With 
in debt, too, for relying on the salary, she had \ her face buried ito her hands, and the tears trick- 
ventured to purchase one or two little comforts j ling between the fingers, she rocked her body to 

for her mother; and debt was new to Annie, and \ and fro. 

< 

in her simple heart, allied with visions of a jail, > “ Oh! I wish I was dead,” she said. c< Every 

As she turned to go homeward, one or two of body will despise me, and mother, it will kill her 
the younger children—little girls of six or seven \ —oh! I wish I was dead.” 

—clung to her gown, and crying as hard as her- j An early bird, rejoicing in the glad weather, 
self, yet strove to comfort her. So she struggled j hopped down at her feet, and looking up as if in 
to compose herself, wiped her eyes, kissed the i sympathy, piped his little song; but Annie heard 
little dears, and bade them good bye. j him not, she was thinking, by some strange whim, 

As she went up the road she had to pass the < how even Edmund had deserted her, and her tears 
farm-house where her father once lived. The • and sobB came faster. 

memory of the happy days spent there rose up j “ Oh! I’ve not a friend in the world,” she 

and choaked her; but she resolutely went on, i said—“ I’m all alone-” 

keeping down her tears by a strong effort.^ “Nay! not all alone, Annie,” said a voice at 
When she reached the main street of the village j her side, which, though a strange one, seemed 
she turned aside. It was the first time she had < yet not wholly strange. “ For I have not forgot 
ever done so, but it seemed to her as if every | my little wife, if she has not forgot me!” 
body knew her disgraceful failure, and that a j Annie Started to her feet, and her sobs ceased. 


hundred eyes were on her. 

Poor Annie! her mother’s cottage was before 
her, yet she dared not enter it. Should she go 
home and tell how there was now no refuge for 
them but the poor-house ? She knew it would 
kill her mother, and she had not the heart to do 
so. Mrs. Lyle had said all along that Annie, 
she knew, would succeed as school-mistress, 
and even been more fertile than her daughter 


1 

< 




in picturing visions of returning prosperity. Her j 
little brother and sister, too, they must often l 
again be sent supperless to bed. Well might \ 
Annie shrink from entering that cottage 1 She \ 
turned aside, sat down on a fallen tree, and < 
began to weep piteously. I am sure you would ’ 


She even uttered a faint scream; for there stood 
Edmund Dale, come back to claim her as his 
bride. His arm was already around her waist, 
and his bold and handsome face, still the same, 
though older and more manly than when she 
last saw it, was looking kindly at her! Poor 
Annie! she had long wanted some one to tell 
her griefs to: so she gave a long look into that 
face, and sprang sobbing into his arms. 

There was a wedding, you may be sure, at our 
village that spring. Some might have thought 
Annie too young to get married, but it is strange 
how soon she learned dignity from the manliness 
of her lover; and before the June roses began to 
blow you would scarcely have known her, so 
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rapid was the change from the child to the 
woman. Yet Annie was still the same sweet, 
graceful creature as before, only she had more 
self-reliance, and more quiet composure. Be¬ 
sides, Edmund would not listen to the marriage 
being delayed. He had come baok rioh, for he 
had inherited all the wealth of his guardian, who 
had lately died; so he had purchased the big 
house at the head of the village, where old 
Doctor Newbury had lived—the most aristo¬ 
cratic house it was, too, within twenty miles— 
and how could he get along in it now without 
a housekeeper? Mrs. Lyle, moreover, would 
never get better till she had a more healthy 
apartment; and the children, it was a shame 
they should have no place to play in when there 
was such a fine lawn with noble old cedars at 
Newbury Hall! So Edmund’s arguments car¬ 
ried the day, and a merry time we had, I war¬ 
rant you, when little Annie Lyle went home to 
die old house as mistress, riding in her carriage 
With a servant in white favors to open the gates! 


TO ONE NEVER SEEN. 

BY CAROLINE B. WOOD. 

Ob! I have seen thee in my dreams. 
With heavenly brow and smile 
That o’er my spirit flung a spell 
Of soothing power, the while. 

I’ve fancied thou wert like a star, 

Just seen at close of day, 

Where twilight, in the glowing west, 
Fades soft and dies away. 

Or like some fragrant, gentle flower, 
Veiled ’neath its velvet leaves; , 
Or light winged zephyr sighing through 
The dark and shadowy trees. 

I care not! though thy face is fair, 

And pure thy brow as snow— 

Nor if thy cheek and lip can pale 
The rose’s softest glow. 

It is the beauty of thy soul! 

With heavenly music rife, 

Like the last lingering seraph strain 
That fancy wakes to life. 

The melody of spirit lyres 
Is in thy muse’s power, 

And fling a ray of light around 
My saddest, loneliest hour. 

And from thy magic, matchless pen 
Are glowing fancies flung— 

As though bright spirits whispered near 
In sweet, familiar tongue. 

And whether fair as flower or star, 

Or chaste as moonlight ray, 

Thy memory and name shall ne’er 
Fade from this heart away. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF tc CONQUEST AND SELF CON¬ 
QUEST,” &C. &C. 

Herbert Latimer was only twenty when, 
having passed the usual examination, he was 
admitted, by a special act of the legislative 
assembly of his native state, to practise at her 
bar. foung as he was, he had already expe¬ 
rienced some of the severest vicissitudes of life. 
His father had been a bold, and for many years 
a successful merchant, and the young Herbert, 
his Qnly child, had been born and nurtured in 
the lap of wealth and luxury. He was but 
sixteen—a boy—but a boy full of the noble 
aspirations and lofty hopes that make manhood 
honorable when his father died. Mr. Latimer’s 
last illness had been probably rendered fatal by 
the intense anxiety of mind he endured while 
awaiting intelligence of the result of a mercan¬ 
tile operation, on which, contrary to the cautious 
habits of his earlier years, he had risked well 
nigh all he possessed. He did not live to learn 
that it had completely failed, and that his wife 
and child were left with what would have seemed 
to him the merest pittance for their support. 

The character and talents of young Latimer 
were well known to his father’s friends, and 
more than one among them offered him a clerk¬ 
ship on what could not but be considered as very 
advantageous terms. To these offers Herbert 
listened with painful indecision. For himself, 
he would have suffered cheerfully any privation 
rather than relinquish the career which his in¬ 
clinations had prompted, and with which were 
connected all his glowing visions of the future— 
but his mother, had he a right to refuse what 
would enable her to preserve all her accustomed 
elegancies and indulgences ? 

“ You must be aware, Master Latimer,” said 
he who had made him the most liberal offers, 
and who saw him hesitating on their acceptance, 
“ you must be aware that only my friendship for 
your father could induoe me to offer such terms 
to so young a man, however capable. Three 
hundred dollars this year, five hundred the next, 
if you give satisfaction in the performance of 
your duties, a thousand dollars after that till 
you are of age, and then a share in the business 
equal to one-fourth of its profits—these are 
terms, sir, which 1 would offer to no one else. 
Your father was a friend to me, sir, and I would 
be a friend to his son.” 

“ I feel your kindness and liberality, sir.” 

1 U And yet you hesitate.” 

“ Will you permit me, sir, to ask till to-morrow 
for consideration ? I must consult my mother.” 
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“ That is right, young man, that is right. She 
knows something of life, and will, I doubt not, 
advise you to close with so unexceptionable an 
offer.” 

“ Whatever she may advise, sir, be assured I 
will do.” 

“ I have no doubt then, sir, that I shall see 
you to-morrow prepared to take your place in 
my office. Good morning.” 

Assuming as cheerful an air as he coulj^, Her¬ 
bert went from this interview to his mother’s 
sitting room. Mrs. Latimer raised her eyes to 
his as lie entered, and reading with a mother’s 
quick perception the disturbance of his tqind, 
she asked in a tone of alarm—“what is the 
matter, Herbert ?” 

“ Only a very pleasant matter, mother,” said 
Herbert with forced cheerfulness, which he en¬ 
deavored to preserve while relating the offer he 
had just received. 

“ And would you relinquish the study of the 
law, Herbert ?” inquired Mrs. Latimer. 

“ Not if I could help it, mother; but you know 
Mr. Woodleigh told you that five hundred a year 
was the utmoBt that he could hope to save for 
you. If I study law it must be several years 
before I can add anything to this sum—I may 
even be compelled—” The features of Her¬ 
bert worked, tears Tushed to his eyes, and he 
turned away unable to speak the thought that 
distressed him. 

“You speak of what can be saved for me, 
Herbert—of what you may be compelled to do. 
Ho you suppose that we can have separate in¬ 
terests in this question—are not your hopes my 
hopes—-will not your success, your triumph be 
mine too? The only consideration for us, it 
seems to me, is whether the profession you have 
chosen, and the prospects open to you in it are 
worth some present sacrifice.” 

“ They are worth every sacrifice on my part 
—but you, mother-” 

“ Have no separate interest from my child—I 
have shared all your hopes, all your aspirations, 
Herbert, and it would cost me less to live on 
bread and water, to dress coarsely, and lodge 
hardly for the next five years, than to yield my 
anticipations of your future success.” 

Others had felt for Herbert, and had offered 
to aid him, and he had turned from them with 
a deeper sense of his need and diminished con¬ 
fidence in his own powers—his mother felt with 
him, and he was cheered and strengthened. The 
offers of the friendly merchant were gratefully 
declined. By the sale of her jewels Mrs. Latimer 
obtained the sum necessary to meet the expenses 
incident to her son’s first entrance on his pro¬ 
fessional studies* She then appropriated three 


hundred dollars of their little income to his 
support in the city, and withdrew herself to 
the country, where, she said, the remaining two 
hundred would supply all her wants. When 
Herbert would have remonstrated against these 
arrangements, she reminded him that they were 
intended to accomplish her own wishes no less 
than his. He ceased to remonstrate, but he did 
what was better—he acted- 7 -and the very first 
year, by self-denying economy and industry, he 
was enabled to return to her fifty dollars of the 
amount she had allotted to him. The second 
year he did better, and the third year Mrs. Lati¬ 
mer was able to return to the city and board at 
the same house with her son. It was only by the 
joy she expressed at their re-union that Herbert 
learned how painful the separation had been to 
her. She would not waste his strength and her 
own in vain lamentation over a necessary evil. 
| Four years sufficed to prepare Herbert Latimer 
; for his profession, and through the influence of 
some of his mother’s early friends, exerted at 
her earnest request, the legislative act which 
permitted his entrance on its duties was passed. 
The knowledge of his circumstances had excited 
a warm interest for him in many minds, and 
those who heard his name, for the first time, 
when he stood before them for examination, 
could not but feel pre-possessed in fhvor of 
the youth, on whose bold brow deep and lofty 
thoughts had left their impress, and in whose 
grave, earnest eyes the spirit seer might have 
read the history of a life of endurance and 
; silent struggle. All were interested in him— 
all evinced that interest by gentle courtesy of 
manner—and almost all seemed desirous to 

I make his examination as light as possible—all 
save one—one usually as remarkable for his 
indulgence to young aspirants, as for the legal 
acumen and extensive knowledge, which had 
won for him a large share of the profits and 
honors of his profession. His associates now 
wondered to find him so rigidly exact in his 
^ trial of young Latimer’s acquirements. 

“You were very severe on our young tyro 
to-day,” said a brother lawyer, and one on 
whom early association and similarity of pur¬ 
suits, rather than of tastes, had conferred the 
privileges of a friend to Mr. Cavendish, as they 
walked together from the court-house. 

“I saw that he did not need indulgence, 
and I gave him an opportunity of proving to 
others that he did not—but I had another and 
more selfish reason for ray rigid test of his 
powers.” 

Mr. Cavendish spoke smilingly, and his friend 
; was emboldened to ask—“and pray what selfish 
: motive could you have for it ?” 
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44 1 wished to see whether he would suit me 
m a partner.’* 

44 A partner !** 

44 Yes—when a man has lived for half a cen¬ 
tury, he begins to think that he may possibly 
grow old one of these days, and I would provide 
myself with a young partner, who may take the 
laboring oar in my business when age compels 
me to lay it aside.** 

44 All that may do very well—I have some 
thought of doing the same myself; but I shall 
look out for a young man who is well connected. 
Connections do a great deal for us, you know, 
and we must always have an eye to the main 
chance.** 

44 I agree with you, but we should probably 
differ about what constitutes the main chance.** 

44 There sorely can be no difference about that: 
it means with every one the one thing needful.** 

44 And what is in your opinion the one thing 
needful ?** 

44 Why this to be sure,** and Mr. Duffield drew 
his purse from his pocket, and shook it playfully. 

44 A somewhat different use of the term from 
that which the bible makes,** said Mr. Cavendish. 

“ Oh! let the bible alone, and let me hear what 
you think of it.** 

44 Pardon me, I cannot let the bible alone if I 
tell you my own opinions, for from the bible I 
learned them.** 

“ It seems an odd book, I must say, to consult 
for a law ol partnerships.” 

“Had you a better acquaintance with it, Dnf- 
field, you would learn that its principles apply 
to all the relations of life. The difference be¬ 
tween us is, that when you estimate man’s chief 
object, or as yon call it, his 4 main chance,* you 
taw* only the present into view, you leave out 
of sight altogether the interminable future, with { 
its higher hopes and deeper interests, and rela- | 
tkms of immeasurably greater importance.” ! 

44 1 find it enough for one poor brain to calon- j 
late for the present.” j 

44 A great deal too much you will find it if you j 
leave out of your sum so important an item \ 
as the relations of that present to the future, j 
Depend on it, Duffield, that be makes the most j 
for this life, as well as for the next of his time, j 
his talents and his wealth, who uses them as j 
God’s steward, for the happiness of his fellow j 
creatures as well as for his own.” \ 

44 And so for the happiness of your fellow i 
creatures you are going to give away half of > 
the best practice in the state.” j 

44 I am going to do no such thing. In the firsw j 
place I did not tell you that I was going to offer j 
young Latimer an equal division of the profits 
of my practice, and for what I may offer him I S 


have already taken care to ascertain that he can 
return a full equivalent. His talents only need 
a vantage ground on which to act, and I rejoice 
to be able to give him that of which my own 
early experience taught me the value.” 

44 Well—we shall see ten years hence how 
your rule and mine work—I think I shall offer 
a partnership to young Gonway—he is already 
rising in his profession, and is connected with 
some of our wealthiest families.” 

44 Very well—we will see.” 

Herbert Latimer had nerved himself to endure 
five, or it might be ten more years of profitless 
; toil ere he should gain a position which would 
make his talents available for more than the 
mere essentials of existence. Let those who 
have looked on so dreary a prospect—who have 
buckled on thfeir armor for such a combat, judge 
of the grateful emotion with which he received 
the generous proposal of Mr. «Cavendish. This 
proposal, while it gave him at once an oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of his powers, secured to 
him for the first year one-fifth, for the two 
following years one-fourth, and after that, if 
neither partner chose to withdraw from the 
connection, one half of the profits of a business, 
the receipts from which had for several years 
averged over ten thousand dollars. Mr. Caven¬ 
dish soon found that he had done well to trust to 
the gratitude of his young partner for inducing 
the most active exercise of his powers. Stimu¬ 
lated by the desire to prove himself not unworthy 
of such kindness, and to secure his generous 
friend from any loss, Herbert never overlooked 
aught that could advance the interests, nor grew 
weary of any task that could lighten the toil of 
Mr. Cavendish. 

44 Herbert, you really make me ashamed of 
myself, you are so constantly busy that I seem 
idle in comparison,” said Mr. Cavendish, as 
he prepared one day to lay by his papers and 
leave the office at three o’clock. 44 Pray, put 
away those musty books and bring Mrs. Latimer 
to dine with us—this is a fete day with us. My 
daughter, who has been for two months with her 
nncle and aunt in Washington, has returned, and 
I want to introduce her to Mrs. Latimer.” 

44 My mother will come to you with pleasure 
I am sure.” 

44 And you ?” 

44 Will come too if T possibly can—you dine at 
five?” 

44 Yes—and remember punctuality is the soul 
of dinner as well as of business* So do not let 
the charms of Coke upon Lyttleton make you 
forget that fair ladies and hungry gentlemen are 
expeoting you.” Mr. Cavendish closed the door 
with a smiling face, and Herbert Latimer turned 
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for another hour to his books and papers. At 
a quarter before five he stood with his mother 
in the drawing-room of Mr. Cavendish, and 
reeeived his first introduction to one who soon 
became the star of his life. 

Mary Cavendish was not beautiful—far less 
could the word pretty have been applied to her 
—but she was lovely. All that we most love 
in woman, all pure and peaceful thoughts, all 
sweet and gentle affections seemed to beam 
from her eyes, or to sit throned upon her fair 
and open brow. She had enjoyed all the advan¬ 
tages, as it is termed, of a fashionable educa¬ 
tion, but the influences of her home had been 
more powerful than those of her school, and 
she remained what nature had made her—a 
warm-hearted, truthful, generous and gentle 
girl—too ingenuous for the pretty affectations, 
too generous for the heartless coquetries which 
too often teach us that the accomplished young 
lady has sacrificed for her external refinement, 
qualities of a nobler stamp and more delicate 
beauty. The only daughter among several chil¬ 
dren, she was an idol in her home, and every 
movement of her life seemed impelled by the 
desire to repay the wealth of affection that was 
lavished upon her. It was impossible to see 
such a being daily in the intimacy of her home 
associations—the sphere in which her gentle 
spirit shone most brightly—without loving her; 
and Herbert soon felt that he loved her, yet he 
added in his thoughts “in all honor,” and to 
him it would have seemed little honorable to 
attempt to win this priceless treasure from him 
to whose generosity he owed his place in her 
circle. Mrs. Latimer, though she did not fear 
for her son’s honor, trembled for his future 
peace as she marked the sadness which often 
stole over him after spending an hour in the 
society of this lovely girl; but Mrs. Latimer 
was a wise woman—she knew that speech is 
to such emotions often as the lighted match to 
a magazine, and she kept silence. 

For almost a year after his introduction, Her¬ 
bert continued in daily intercourse with Mary 
Cavendish to drink fresh draughts of love, yet so 
carefully did he guard his manner that no suspi¬ 
cion of his warmer emotions threw a shadow 
over her friendship, or checked the frankness 
with which she unveiled to him the rich trea¬ 
sures of her mind and heart. It was in the 
autumn succeeding their first acquaintance that 
Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish issued cards for a large 
party at their house. It would be too gay a 
scene for the quiet taste of Mrs. Latimer, but 
Herbert would be there, and at the request of 
Mrs. Cavendish he promised to come early. 
The promise was kept. He arrived half an 


hour at least before any other guest, bringing 
with him a bouquet of rare and beautiful flowers 
for Mary. As he entered the hall he heard a 
slight scream from the parlor beside whose open 
door he stood. The scream was in a voice to 
whose lightest tone his heart responded, and in 
an instant he was beside Mary Cavendish, had 
clasped her in his arms, and pressing her closely 
to his person, was endeavoring to extinguish 
with his hands the flames that enveloped her. 
The evening was cold: there was a fire in the 
grate before which Mary stood arranging some 
flowers on the mantel piece, when the door was 
opened for him. The sudden rush of air had 
wafted her light, floating drapery of gauze and 
lace into the fire, and in a moment all was in 
a blaze. Fortunate was it for her that under 
this light, flimsy drapery was worn a drees of 
stouter texture and less combustible material— 
a rich satin. After the slight scream which had 
brought him to her side, Mary uttered no sound, 
and with his whole soul concentrated on action, 
he had been equally silent till the last spark was 
smothered—then gazing wildly in her pallid face 
he exclaimed—“ in mercy speak to me! Did I 
come too late ? Are you burned ?” 

“ I scarcely know—I think not,” she faltered 
out, then as she made an effort to withdraw 
from his arms, added quickly, “ no—not at all.” 

Completely overpowered by the revulsion of 
feeling which those words occasioned, Herbert 
clasped her again in his arms, and fervently 
ejaculating, “thank God!” pressed his lips to 
hers. At that moment the voice of Mr. Caven¬ 
dish was heard in the next room, and breaking 
from him Mary rushed to her astonished father, 
and burying her face in his bosom, burst into 
tears. Aroused to full consciousness by the 
presence of another, Herbert stood trembling 
and dismayed at the remembrance of his own 
rashness. Agitated as she was, Mary was com¬ 
pelled to answer her father’s questions, for be 
seemed wholly unable to speak. 

“ Latimer, I owe my child’s life probably to 
you. How shall I repay the debt?” cried Mr. 
Cavendish, attempting, as he spoke, to clasp 
Herbert’s hand. He winced at the touch, and 
a sudden contraction passed over his face. 

“ Tou are burned,” said Mr. Cavendish, and 
would have examined his hand, but throwing 
his handkerchief over it, Herbert declared it 
was not worth mentioning, though at the same 
time he confessed that the pain was sufficient 
to make him desirous to return home and have 
some soothing application made to it. Mr. 
Cavendish parted from him with regret, with 
earnest charges that he should take care of 
himself, and equally earnest hopes that he 
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might be sufficiently relieved to return to them 
before the evening was passed, but Mary still 
lay in her father’s arms, with her face hidden, 
and noticed Herbert’s departure neither by word 
nor look. 

“ I have outraged her delicacy, and she cannot 
bear even to see me,” he said to himself. 

In passing out he accidentally trod on the 
flowers which he had selected with such care— 
“crushed like my own heart!” he ejaculated 
mentally. 

A fortnight passed before Herbert Latimer 
could take his accustomed place in the office 
of Mr. Cavendish. His band had been deeply 
burned—so deeply that the pain had produced 
fever. During this period of suffering Me. 
Cavendish had often visited him, and Mrs. 
Cavendish had more than once taken his 
mother’s place at his bedside, but Herbert 
found little pleasure in their attentions, for 
he said to himself, “ if they knew all my pre¬ 
sumption they would be less kind.” 

His illness passed away, his hands healed, 
and he resumed his accustomed avocations, but 
no invitation, however urgent, could win him 
again to the house of Mr. Cavendish. “ I have 
proved my own weakness—I will not place 
myself again in the way of temptation,” was 
the language of his heart. Apologies became 
awkward. He felt that he must seem to his 
friend ungracious if not ungrateful, and one 
day observing unusual seriousness in the coun¬ 
tenance of Mr. Cavendish on his declining an 
invitation to dine with him, he exclaimed— 
“ you look displeased, and I can scarcely wonder 
at it—but could you know my reason for deny¬ 
ing myself the pleasure of visiting you, I am 
sure you would think me right.” 

“ Perhaps so—but as I do not know it, you 
cannot be surprised that your determined with¬ 
drawal from our circle should wound both my 
feelings and those of my family.” 

Herbert covered his eyes with his hand for a 
moment, and then turning them with a grave 
and even sad expression on Mr. Cavendish, 
said—“ I have declined your invitations only 
because I could not accept them with honor— 
I love your daughter—I have loved her almost 
from the first hour of my acquaintance with her.” 

“ And why have you not told me so before, 
Herbert ?” asked Mr. Cavendish, with no anger 
in his tones. 

“Because I believed myself capable of loving 
in silence, and while I wronged no one, I was 
willing to indulge in the sweet poison of her 
society; but a moment of danger to her de¬ 
stroyed my self-control. What has been may 
be again—I have learned to distrust myself—I 
Vol. IX.—11 


cannot tamper with temptation, lest I should 
one day use the position in which you have 
placed me, and the advantages which you have 
j bestowed on me, in endeavoring to win from you 
\ a treasure which you may well be reluctant to 
\ yield to me.” 

j “ Herbert, I only blame you for not having 
\ spoken to me sooner of this.” 

1 “ I feel now that I should have done so—it 
was a want of self-knowledge, the rash confi¬ 
dence of one untried which kept me silent.” 

, “No, Herbert—it was a want of knowledge 
| of me—of confidence in my justice—I will not 
; say my kindness. What higher views do you 
| suppose I can entertain for my daughter than to 
j make her the wife of one who has a prospect of 
j obtainihg the highest eminence in my own pro- 
\ fession.” 

j “ If that prospect be mine, to you I owe it— 

| could I make it a plea for asking more ?” 
i “ You owe what I did for you to the interest 
\ and esteem excited by your own qualities, and 
{ all I did has only given you a place for the ex- 
l ercise of those qualities—I do not know how 
• you will win Mary’s forgiveness for refraining 
$ from her society on such slight grounds.” 

| “ Dare I hope for your permission to seek that 

\ forgiveness?” 

j “Dare I hope for your company to dinner 
; to-day?” 

; “ Now that you know all, nothing could give 

; me so much pleasure—though I fear-” 

\ “ What, fearing again!” 

\ “I fear that Miss Cavendish is very much 
displeased with me.” 

| “For saving her life?” 

> “No—not exactly that.” 

\ Herbert Latimer did not confide the cause of 
' his fear to Mr. Cavendish, neither did he suffer 
\ it to interfere with his visit on that day. He 
\ went to dinner, but stayed to tea, and long after, 
j and as Mary was his companion for much, if not 
J all of this time, we presume that her displeasure 
5 could not have been manifested in any very 
\ serious manner. 

| It was about six weeks after this renewal of 
his visits that Mr. Duffield, meeting his friend 
\ Mr. Cavendish one morning, accosted him with, 

| “I hear that your daughter is going to marry 
young Latimer—is it true ?” 

“ Yes, and I heartily wish the affair were over, 
for I hope Herbert will recover his senses when 
he is actually married, and now I am obliged to 
attend to his business and my own too.” 

“Not much profit in that I should think—I 
manage somewhat differently.” 

“ Did you not tell me that you intended forming 
: a partnership with young Conway ?” 
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“Yes—but before I had done so, I heard that 
Sprague, who is as well connected as Conway, 
and a great deal more industrious, would go 
into business with me on less exacting terms. 
He has been associated with me for some time. 
He does all the drudgery of the business, and is 
content with one-eighth of the profits for five 
years.” 

“ Those are low terms—with talent and con¬ 
nection too I should think he could have done 
better.” 

“ Why, you see his connections were of little 
use to him while he was alone, for he was so 
desperately poor that they did not like to ac¬ 
knowledge him, but I knew as soon as he began 
to rise they would all notice him, and so it has 
proved. I have no doubt I shall gain through 
them more than the thousand dollars a year 
which Sprague will draw, while I shall be saved 
everything which is really disagreeable or labo¬ 
rious in my practice, and you give two thou¬ 
sand dollars a year, and are going to marry 
your daughter to a gentleman who leaves all 
the business on your hands—which of us, do 
you think, has attended most successfully to 
the main chance ?” 

“ According to my views of the main chance 
it is not to be determined by such data—but 
even in your own view we may have a very 
different account to render nine years hence ?” 

“Ah, well! Ten years from the day that 
Latimer passed we will compare notes.” 

Ten years are long in prospective, bnt it 
seemed to both parties but a short time when 
the appointed anniversary came. On that day 
Mr. Cavendish invited several of his brother 
lawyers, and amongst them Mr. Duffield, to 
dinner. Herbert Latimer, his wife and mother, 
his two noble boys, and though last, not least in 
importance, if in size, his little girl, her grand¬ 
father’s especial pet, were of the party. It was 
a well assorted party. The guests found good 
cheer and social converse—the cherished friends 
of the house food for deeper and higher enjoy¬ 
ment. When the ladies had withdrawn, calling 
Herbert Latimer to the head of the table, Mr. 
Cavendish seated himself beside Mr. Duffield. 

“Well, Duffield!” he exclaimed—“do you 
know that it is ten years to-day since Herbert 
Latimer stood before us for examination ?” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Duffield, in the tone 
of one who did not care to pursue the subject 
further. 

“ You remember our agreement—are you still 
willing to make our success in that time a test 
of the truth of our respective principles?” 

“ It may afford a more conclusive proof of your 
better judgment in the selection of an associate.” 


“Sprague stands very high in his profession.” 

“ Yes—I knew he would, for he has talent and 
connection—therefore I chose him—but he left 
me just at the time these were beginning to be 
available, as soon as the five years for which 
our agreement was made, had expired.” 

“ What occasioned his leaving you ?” 

“ Why Duval offered him better terms than I 
had done—I should not have cared so much for 
his going, but he carried off many of my clients, 
with whom he had ingratiated himself during his 
connection with me. My business has scarcely 
Jecovered yet from the injury which he did it.” 

“ He seems to have acted on your own prin¬ 
ciple, and to have considered the main chance to 
mean the most money.” 

“And do you suppose Latimer would have 
remained with you if he could have made better 
terms for himself?” 

“I know that during my long illness he was 
offered double what he was receiving, or could 
then hope ever to receive from my business, and 
his reply to the offer was that the bonds forged 
by gratitude aiyl affection, no interest could 
break. He has now built up the business again 
to far more than it was when he joined me—I 
know that I owe most of it to him, yet he will 
not listen to any advice to dissolve our partner¬ 
ship. Gentlemen,” he said—“I have a senti¬ 
ment to propose to you which you may drink 
in wine or water, as you like best. ‘The Main 
Chance —always best secured by obedience to 
the golden rule—as ye would that others should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ ” 


THE HAUNTS OF CHILDHOOD. 

BY CAEOLINE ORNE. 

The dear old haunts of childhood 
Are all before me now— 

The sunshine bathes my native hills, 

The cool breeze fans my brow. 

Oh, the sun, it there glowed brighter, 

The breeze was balmier too 
Than sun that ever elsewhere shone— 

Or breeze that elsewhere blew. 

’Mid flowery pastures rising 
I see the round, green hill 
Where I used my birchen basket 
With berries high to fill: 

On its sunny side, in clusters, 

The purple violet bloomed, 

And near some rock the columbine 
The dewy air perfumed. 

Close by the wayside waving 
The old oak still I see, 

Whence rose the blue-bird’s carol, 

Wild, musical and free, 
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While the sunbeams through the green roof 
Sent down a golden shower, 

Turning to gems the trembling drops 
That hung on leaf and flower. 

With my sister and my brother 
To the gray rock in its shade, 

How often in the Summer time 
On holydays I 've strayed. 

The acorn's cup, with water filled, 

Was a mimic dish of tea, 

Which we strove in vain to gravely sip 
With hearts so full of glee. 

And opening in the woodland 
Was a dim and dreamy glade, 

Where o'er one lone old appletree 
The noonday sunbeams played: 

Round the trunk had twined a grape-vine— 
O'er the leafy branches crept, 

And there the early autumn sun 
In mellow brightness slept. 

Slept 'mid the glossy foliage 
Where the ripening apples grew, 

Their golden coats dashed here and there 
With streaks of crimson hue; 

And the grape-vine's swelling clusters 
Rich with their azure bloom, 

Like gems lay in the sunny gleam 
That broke the dusky gloom. 

Near by a dear brook sparkled. 

And as it rippled by 
O’er its cool waters hovered 
The gaudy dragon-fly: 

Beneath them nimbly glided 
The perch with scarlet fin, 

While the urchin with his pin-hook 
A “ nibble” sought to win. 

And then the little garden 
Just out beyond the well, 

Where bloomed the pink and balsam, 

And the four-o'clock's gay bell, 

And where the crimson peony, 

And the tulip by its aide, 

Gazed down upon the humbler flowers 
With looks of conscious pride. 

The limpid brook and garden, 

The woodland's dreamy glade, 

Where the autumn’s mellow sunlight 
O'er the grape and apple played, 

The green hill with its berries, 

The wild flowers, rock and tree— 

Oh, they are in life’s mingled web 
The brightest threads to me! 


A SIMILE. 

The April skies, how quick they change 
From sunshine gay to gloom! 

So life, that joyous smiles to-day, 

To-morrow seeks the tomb! H. S. 


ROUGE FOR A BEAU. 

BY ANNE S. DALE. 

“Mother, it is useless to mention Mr. Wal- 
I ton’s name again. I do not love him now, and 

I never expect to.” 

Thus spoke Kate Verree, as lively a mortal as 
ever breathed, and as independant as the day 
was long. She was fond of what the world calls 

I innocent flirtations; but she was no heartless 
coquette. It was generally believed she was 
incapable of loving, but no one knew Kate, not 
even her own mother, for when she was the 

I saddest you would hear her sweet voice singing 
the liveliest airs. Her mother would often look 
with wonder at her child, and think it would be 
impossible for anything ever to mar her happi¬ 
ness. Kate’s flow of spirits was excitement: 
the gloomiest day that dawned Kate appeared 
to be all sunshine. Her father was one who 
eared only for the acquisition of wealth. He 
was never at home excepting at meals, and then 
!; 1*® did not allow any one to interrupt him. “It 
was the only time,” he said, “ he got to read the 
news.” But you could see his eyes brighten 
; When he caught a glimpse of his daughter, and 
! every wish that daughter had was gratified. 

!; There was only one thing which darkened his 
brow, and that was when he spoke of his daugh¬ 
ter marrying; for it was his particular desire 
that she should marry Mr. Walton; but Kate, 
when her father mentioned his name, would say, 
“ Why, father dear, he is nearly as old as you, 
and I am sure he is twice as grey.” 

But Mr. Verree’s reply ever was—- 
“ Kate, you are too thoughtless of your future 
welfare. Walton is able to keep you handsomely, 
and he is considered a first rate fellow: you would 
be the envy of your sex. He spoke to me yes¬ 
terday concerning you, and I told him he had 
my full consent to visit you with serious inten¬ 
tion, and that I would exert my influence in his 
behalf.” 

“ Well, but I am not going to be influenced at 
all,” said Kate, “ only let him begin to court me! 

I warrant you after he becomes well acquainted 
he will quietly stop visiting me.” 

“ My daughter, I hope you will not forget you 
are a lady,” said Mr. Verree, “ and that you will 
at all times act consistently with the character 
of one.” 

“ Never fear me,” laughingly exclaimed Elate, 
as she left the room. 

The fact was Kate had learned to love with 
all a woman’s warmth. For she had not been 
thrown with as handsome a gentleman as Frank 
Leister without finding in him many qualities 
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that women always love. But Frank had a < The servant soon returned with the rouge, 
widowed mother whom he supported, and as Kate was standing before the glass; her hair 
he was only a clerk in one of the numerous J black as a raven’s wing, was falling over her 
stores with which our city abounds, he was in no j neck and shoulders of snowy whiteness, and her 
condition to marry, especially to marry one who j dimpled arms were raised rubbing the rouge on 
had been reared in the lap of luxury as Kate j her already beautiful cheeks. When she had 
Verree had. Being only a poor clerk, his vists j finished one cheek, she leaned her head on one 
were not very favorably received by the parents j hand, resting her elbow on the dressing-table, 
of Kate. Frank had found an opportunity to de-S and began laughing immoderately. Suddenly 
clare his love, however, and was enraptured to the door opened, and her friend Emily Saunders 
find it so warmly returned. He told Kate that he i entered. She was a mild, lovely looking girl, 
had nothing then, but with her love to spur him as different from Kate as you could imagine, 
on, if money could be made he would make it; < As she saw Kate standing there she could not 
and every cent Should be made honestly for her avoid exclaiming— 

sake—nothing was to be said of their engage- 5 “ Why, Kate Verree, what are you doing ?” 

ment. When in this position it is very easily • At first Kate could not reply for laughter. At 
perceived she was in no condition to be won by last she composed herself enough to tell Emily 
Mr. Walton. < that she was tired of Mr. Walton’s attentions, 

On one of the many visits which Mr. Walton and she knew he despised paint on a lady’s face, 
now paid Kate, the conversation turned on ladies so she intended to see what effect her cheeks 
using rouge. Mr. Walton spoke very warmly on would have upon him. Emily expostulated, but 
the subject, saying that he had an utter abhor- all in vain. Kate replied that she was deter¬ 
rence of such a practice, and that if he disco- mined to try the scheme. By the time she had 
vered any on the face of a lady he admired, he finished her toilette the hour had arrived for 
would banish her from his thoughts; but he ; starting. Mr. Walton had made his appear- 
added he felt convinced that no lady of his • ance, and all things being ready they set forth, 
acquaintance would resort to such means to ; He was all attention. He thought Kate looked 
endeavor to beautify herself, for woman never > remarkably beautiful, and was sure she was 
yet was beautiful with paint. While he was | more sprightly than common. He began to 
speaking, if you had then watched Kate, you ’ think she intended to look more favorably on 
would have perceived her eyes twinkling, and \ his suit. But the dear man was doomed to be 
the corners of her mouth curving as if they < disappointed; for after dancing the first set, as 
were full of mischief. But she kept silent all he led her to an ottoman which was near, she 
the while, excepting now and then when Mr. ’ put her handkerchief to her face, and when she 
Walton would say something that needed a removed it he started back in amazement; for 
reply: and then, as most ladies do, she defended it evidently had received some of the color from 
her sex. Before he left, Kate told him that her cheek. Kate could hardly restrain her mirth; 
one of her friends intended giving a little party, ; but putting on quite a serious countenance, she 
and as she was at a great loss for a gallant, she said— 

would be pleased if he would accompany her. S “Mr. Walton, what is the matter? Are you 
It was very evident that the gentleman was : sick?” 

much gratified. He said he felt highly honored, j “No, Miss,” he haughtily replied, and hastily 
and added some twenty other flattering things, /left her. 

The hour at which he was to call was fixed, } Kate continued flirting during the evening, 
and he left in remarkably high spirits. Kate j but poor Walton seemed a changed man; every 
had never before asked a gentleman to wait j now and then in passing him she would rally 
upon her: it was very evident, therefore, she j him about his dullness, to which he made no 
had some design in so doing. j reply. Kate perceived that the rouge had had 

At last the appointed evening arrived, and j the desired effect, for on their return home he 
Kate was attiring herself, when she hastily rang I made no attempt at conversation. , He bowed 
the bell for the servant. Kate ordered her j stiffly in bidding her good night, and never 
to go and purchase some rouge. The servant j wearied her with his attentions again. Her 
looked in amazement, for she had lived with j father, surprised at Mr. Walton’s absence, often 
the family from the time Kate was an infant, asked concerning him, and Kate’s reply would 
and, to use her own words, “had never seen l be—“Ah! pa, I told you he would soon weary 
her dear lady do the like afore.” \ of me, these men are the most deceitful mor- 

“ No matter for that,” said Kate, “ but run j tals! They tell you that they love your daugh- 
quick, for I am in a dreadful hurry.” i ter, and cannot enjoy life without her, and just 
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as she realizes she has caught a beau—lo! he’s 
gone.” 

Mrs. Leister died the ensuing spring, and 
Frank left for India, where he accumulated 
quite a fortune; he then returned and claimed 
Kate, who had been waiting with a “proud 
and trusting heart” for four years. In a short 
time after they were united, Emily Saunders 
officiating as bridesmaid. As Emily had met 
with one whom she considered worthy of her 
love, she had engaged herself and expected to 
be married the week after Kate. Her intended 
groom accordingly acted the part of groomsman 
for Frank. 

As for Mr. Walton, he is still an old bachelor, 
and is likely to continue so, for he has become, 
like all of his kind, so remarkably fastidious 
that there is no pleasing him. 


ETERNITY. 

BY W. W. WILLSON. 

Roll on thou rust Ocean, Eternity roll! 

Thou Throne of the Godhead, thou home of the soul— 
Oh, endless duration! comparison fails— 

How fancy, prolific and daring, recoils, 

How intelligence shrinks, and proud intellect quails, 
O’erwhelmed to unwind perpetuity’s coils; 

How startles the spirit! and trembles to sever 
The chord that unites it with Time and forever! 

Roll blissfully onward—eternity roll! 

In the splendor and might of Jehovah’s control, 

When minstrels seraphic unceasingly play, 

And immortals are bathed in a sea of delight 
Where a glorious noontide of infinite day, 

With beauties celestial enravish the sight: 

Stretch endlessly onward, a fathomless deep— 

With thy grandeur and rapture Eternity sweep! 


A VERNAL SONG. 

BY CATHARINI ALLAN. 

The Spring is here, the joyous Spring, 
The south-wind breathes perfume! 

The fragrant scent of orange-bowers 
Is stealing through the room. 

At morning, in the budding wood, 

The birds are heard to call; 

And hark! the rain-drops on the grass, 
How musical they fall. 

If fitful clouds obscure the sky, 

A moment all is bright! 

You hear the plaintive coo of doves, 
And brooklet laughing light. 

The violet by the meadow rill 
Looks up and gayly smiles— 

Oh! there’s a witch’ry in the Spring 
The saddest heart beguiles. 

11 * 


THE METEOR CAREER. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

“ No man can judge another, because no man 
knows himself,” says the admirable author of 
the Religio Medici . Every day’s experience 
proves the truth of this remark. Alas I we 
cannot be too careful whom we condemn. The 
same temptations that destroyed the object of 
our censure, under similar circumstances might 
have proved too powerful for ourselves. Men 
do not generally plunge headlong into crime. 
It is by slight lapses from virtue, by slow and 
almost imperceptible gradations, that the inno¬ 
cence of childhood is exchanged for the stoicism 
or guilt of age. If we could read the heart even 
of the vilest offender, and follow back his secret 
history to the moment when he first committed 
a wrong, we should find that he progressed 
almost unconsciously in his downward career, 
each new step in vice seeming but little, if any 
worse than its predecessor. It would be a 
curious but instructive study thus to analyze 
the human heart. Tt^p lesson might teach us 
more charity for our neighbors and more dis¬ 
trust of ourselves! 

It is sometimes the case that high and noble 
natures are goaded into crime by a succession 
of circumstances that almost seem the result of 
some malignant destiny. In such instances, 
how terrible to see the struggles of the hapless 
victim, as his terrible fate tightens its pitiless 
folds. I have known one or two such men, and 
I never recur to their melancholy career, without 
being reminded of the old Italian story, where 
an unfortunate prisoner is shut in an iron cell, 
whose walls close around him, day by day, until 
he is crushed to death. The tale I am about 
to tell illustrates both the gradual descent of 
crime, and the seeming destiny which drags 
some men into evil. It will teach those who 
have never reflected on the subject, that in¬ 
stead of hastening to condemn others, we ought 
rather to be grateful to heaven for having escaped 
their temptations. 

Of all my young companions, in earlier 
life, Henry Wallace enjoyed the most brilliant 
endowments of mind. He was the last descen¬ 
dant of an ancient, but decayed family in a 
neighboring state. His talents were exceed¬ 
ingly versatile; he was a linguist, a mathemati¬ 
cian, a respectable poet, a good musician; and 
he combined, more happily than any one I ever 
knew, that power of fusing together passionate 
declamation and sound logic, which is the true 
secret of the highest kind of eloquence. Every 
one, even his rivals, admitted that he bade fair to 
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become, some day, a leader in the intellectual l 
arena. \ 

Wallace was fond of pleasure. But after having \ 
been out half the night at some gay party, he \ 
would make his appearance in the morning ap- 5 
parently as fresh as any; and, with a power of j 
abstraction which few could rival, would master ! 
the most abstruse questions. I ventured to ex- j 
postulate with him on his waste of time. j 

“My dear C -,” he laughingly replied. ; 

“You know that constant application is not j 
the best method of study: the mind requires J 
relaxation: you take it in one way and I in ? 
another— chanson a son gout.” J 

Wallace had been left an orphan at an early j 
age, with a patrimonial estate so encumbered \ 
with debt that it became necessary to sell the \ 
inheritance in order to complete his education. \ 
Naturally very proud, his poverty made him \ 
sensitive; and often, when duller men were ; 
preferred before him on account of their wealth, l 
his haughty spirit was galled to the quick. I J 
sometimes had reason to think him pressed for j 
money, required not for useless luxuries but ? 
for the necessary demands of his station in life, > 
but I never knew him, as I have known others, \ 
stoop to meanness on that account. He was < 
ever high-spirited and generous, scorning every j 
tiling having the appearance of littleness. j 

“ I can understand Othello’s crime,” he said j 
to me one day, “but not Iago’s treachery. The • 
one arose from noble feelings outraged, the other ; 
was cool, fiendish and unprovoked.” 5 

Wallace was admitted to the bar with eclat, ) 
and immediately took his departure for his native i 
state, in the principal city of which he opened \ 
an office. Here his career, for a time, was that > 
common to all young lawyers, who have no in- > 
fluential friends to push them forward. Ad- \ 
mirers were plenty, but clients few. Men were ] 
glad to listen to the young barrister at parties j 
and dinners, but they thought they would rather > 
employ an older head when they had business to j 
be done. Occasionally, by way of patronizing ! 
him, a claim of small amount would be put j 
into his hands, but though he was industrious j 
and obliging, such petty affairs gave him no 
opportunity for the display of his remarkable j 
abilities. He daily saw other men, scarcely j 
older than himself, and infinitely beneath him ? 
in talents, rising to fame and emolument, in 
consequence of having had some friend, at the j 
outset, to risk in their hands a case of import- j 
ance, through the successful management of ? 
which they became known to the public. But j 
Wallace did not yet despair. j 

“Try again,” he was used to say. “ Nil j 
desptrandum . Lord Eldon came near starving > 


before he got anything to do: he rose to be a 
Chancellor, and why not 17 ” 

Wallace might have achieved a fortune by 
matrimony, but his was not a heart to sell itself 
for lucre. He revolted from the idea of mar¬ 
rying for money. Had he been of less sensibi¬ 
lity on this point, he might have secured the 

hand of one of the most popular belles of-, 

an heiress in her own right, whose admiration 
of the young lawyer was almost undisguised. 
But Wallace was proof against every fascina¬ 
tion ; and indeed seemed callous to the charms 
of the other sex. I began even to suspect that 
it was impossible to fix his admiration. But I 
was mistaken. He only failed to love because 
he worshipped an ideal perfection, and it was 
not till Isabel Talbot crossed his path that he 
bowed a captive at the shrine of beauty. 

And surely if ever a being was worthy of love, 
it was that peerless creature! There was a soft, 
womanly reserve about her that made common 
lovers retire from her as from a being of a supe¬ 
rior order. Her mind was richly stored; her 
accomplishments various; her natural talents 
almost amounting to genius. But of her re¬ 
markable abilities she made no display, and 
sought rather to charm her home, than glitter 
in a ball-room. Hers was one of those relying 
natures, to which men of energy and bold 
natures naturally turn, and which once loving, 
love forever. It needed some such being to fix 
the affections of Wallace, and when I saw his 
evident admiration of her I confess I was re¬ 
joiced. I had trembled for my friend amid the 
dissipation of fashion, but I felt that one smile 
from Isabel Talbot would be of more avail than 
volumes of dull advice. Besides her father was 
accounted wealthy, and I saw no reason why 
Wallace, with high talents, a good profession, 
and an hereditary fame, should not be consi¬ 
dered, even by the calculating merchant, an 
equal match for his daughter. 

They loved! It was the first time that either 
had yielded to that master passion, and words 
cannot paint the intensity of their devotion. 
Wallace found more charms at the house of 
Mr. Talbot, than amid the gayest assemblies of 
fashion; and Isabel seemed only to live in the 
presence of her lover, hanging upon his every 
word, and gazing up into his eloquent face with 
all the devotedness of a pure and trusting heart. 
Oh! there is something holy in a woman’s love. 
In the first gush of girlish affection; in the fuller, 
deeper, warmer sentiment of mature life; and in 
the calm, serene affection of declining age, what 
is so exalted, so purifying, so full of heaven. 

Meanwhile a hundred busy tongues had begun, 
as usual, to speak in rumors of the contemplated 
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alliance between Wallace and Isabel. His ab- , 
sence so often from the fashionable scenes of j 
pleasure began to be noticed, and every where j 
the fancied engagement of the gay young man j 
was the theme of discourse. Wallace felt that S 
his honor as well as his feelings were involved, j 
and determined, at once, though his practice as 
yet by no means warranted marriage, to solicit j 
from Mr. Talbot leave to address his daughter. 
But her father started back in astonishment at 
the request. Immersed in business, and almost j 
constantly from home, he had scarcely noticed 
the intimacy, and was utterly unconscious of 
the attachment of the lovers. He had more- j 
over, long dreamed in solitude of gaining for 
his daughter some brilliant alliance, and was, j 
therefore, thunderstruck when her hand was soli- j 
cited by an impoverished young barrister, who at \ 
the same time confessed his present inability to \ 
support her. He stared a moment incredulously j 
at the youn? man. The lofty honor which had j 
dictated to Wallace to ask the parent’s consent | 
before openly soliciting the love of the daughter ! 
was lost upon the old, and selfish man. He j 
looked upon Wallace as a mere adventurer, seek- ^ 
ing to make his fortune by winning an heiress, \ 
and possessing an audacity only equalled by his j 
villainy. The family, education, character and < 
talents of the young man wese nothing to one, > 
in whose eyes wealth was the best, the only j 
recommendation. When he recovered his sur- j 
prise, he burst into an uncontrollable rage, $ 
loaded Wallace with insult and reproach, and $ 
finally forbade him his house. In the whirlwind \ 
of his madness he never thought to enquire how i 
his daughter’s happiness would be affected by it: ) 
had he known all, however—sordid, grasping, j 
and selfish as he was—it would have made no j 
difference. What to him was the anguish of a j 
breaking heart! The sentiment he had never j 
felt himself he believed existed only in disordered I 
fancies j and he would have gone on to achieve j 
his schemes even if he crushed a victim at every \ 
step. | 

I was, at that time, on a visit to-, and j 

was quietly sitting in my room at the hotel, 
when Wallace rushed in, pale and excited, and 
flinging himself in a chair, without even noticing j 
my presence, sat moodily gazing a moment on ! 
the fire, and then bitterly ejaculated, 

“By heaven—the proud old wretch.” j 

I looked up astonished from my book. There j 
sat Wallace with clenched hands, and an angry s 
countenance, seemingly absorbed in passion. ! 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked in surprise. j 
“ The matter!” he exclaimed, with startling j 
bitterness, rising to his feet, and looking fiercely i 
at me for a moment of utter silence, “enough, 


by —,” and bringing his clenched hand down 
vehemently upon the table, he made the room 
ring again with the blow, “ I have been insulted, 
disgraced, charged with meanness, branded as a 
common fortune-hunter, and all too, because I 
want the wealth that other men disgrace. Had 
it been any one else,” he continued, striding 
backward and forward across the room—“I 
would have felled him to the earth. Good God! 
must I bear it all! Must I be suspected of 
meanness, traduced before her I love, and de¬ 
nied even the right to defend myself? Oh! the 
base, pitiful, sordid miscreant!” and leaning 
against the mantel-piece, his frame shaking with 
emotion, he covered his face with his hands, and 
wept tears of hysteric passion. I knew him to 
possess high passions; I had sometimes beheld 
him exasperated; but I had never seen him so 
perfectly mastered by his feelings. There is 
something terrible in a stiong man’s anger. I 
was awe-struck, and for a moment could not 
speak. At last I said— 

“What is the matter?—believe me if I can 
aid you I will, but you have not told me what 
has happened.” 

“You are right,” he said, raising his head, 
and standing proudly up, “ you are right, and I 
am a fool to be thus moved—but it is galling— 
yet why should I waste my indignation on him ? 
I will forget all for the sake of Isabel; but I 
have not yet told you it, listen,” and then, with 
forced calmness, but a still lowering brow, he 
narrated to me the events of the morning. 
When he concluded, he said, 

“ And this because I am born penniless! In¬ 
sult, scorn, and contumely are a poor man’s daily 
bread. Well, let it be! But thank heaven, I 
have that here,” he said, striking his forehead, 
“ which shall make or mar me. I will yet have 
that paltry wealth which is so powerful, I will 
win a name that shall be their envy. I will 
make even them yet crouch and cringe before 
me like whipt-hounds, until they shall feel their 
insults returned upon themselves,” and with a 
proud curl of his lip, and a look of withering 
scorn, he threw himself in a chair, and again 
mastering his emotion by a powerful effort, said, 
“and now what course shall I take—what is to 
be done ?” 

I confess I was astonished, and partook of his 
indignation. I saw, however, that his passion 
was only smothered, and required great caution 
on my part to keep it from bursting out afresh. 
I sympathized, however, warmly with him, and 
when in some measure his excitement had sub¬ 
sided, we began to consult upon the proper 
course for him to take. After a while he be¬ 
came cool, and then himself struck out the 
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plan. He said he was no longer bound in honor i 
to consult the wishes of Mr. Talbot, and that, if ? 
he could obtain Isabel’s consent, he would marry ? 
her as soon as his profession should ensure a S 
decent livelihood. After that he might trust i 
to a steady annual increase in his gainsj and he S 
doubted not a few years more would establish j 
him in a lucrative practice. ? 

It was a hard struggle with poor Isabel, that i 
conflict between love and duty. But the latter \ 
so far triumphed that she refused to pledge her- j 
self to wed her lover, until the moment should j 
come for a final decision. She would, however, j 
marry no one else, she said: and Wallace him- j 
self could not help admiring the strict rectitude \ 
which prompted her answer. He trusted, how- \ 
ever, that when the time came she would finally j 
yield to his earnest solicitations. They met, j 
meantime, but rarely, for though her father had j 
not actually forbade her speaking to him, his re- j 
fusal to permit him to visit at the house was j 
interpreted by her into such a command. It j 
was only, therefore, against her knowledge, and j 
apparently from chance, though secretly by the j 
intervention of others, that the two lovers met. j 

Meanwhile Wallace sat himself down assi- j 
duously to his profession. A change seemed j 
to have come over his character. From being j 
a gay man of fashion he became a retired, and \ 
ardent student. He gave up society nearly alto- j 
gether, confined himself strictly to the walks of j 
his profession, and determined to leave nothing j 
undone to rise to notice in the law. But he l 
soon found, like thousands before him, that this j 
was no easy task; that he struggled against ob- < 
stacles Which neither talent nor learning could \ 
soon remove; and that, day by day, his means \ 
were dwindling away without scarcely any addi- \ 
tion being made to them. God knows there are j 
few things more disheartening than the earlier $ 
years of. a professional life! The unrewarded j 
toil; the quenching of bright hopes; the sharp, > 
biting necessities of poverty itself are nothing ^ 
to the pang of seeing others, in more practical l 
pursuits, rising to ease and opulence without a \ 
tithe of the talent you yourself possess. No s 
matter what may be your worth, without age S 
you are esteemed as nothing. Too often this is l 
eventually the ruin of the man. Disappointment \ 
sours the mind, eating out the kindlier affections \ 
of the heart, and the poor victim either dies to > 
the bowl, seeks some less reputable employment, 
or sinks down, if practice come in time to save 
him, into the crafty, callous, and suspicious law- ; 
yer. Oh! few can tell how harrassing is the life s 
of a younger barrister. His ambition is chained s 
down, while his necessities increase. So was it 5 
with Wallace. Before a year elapsed he found ! 


his scanty pittance well nigh expended, and 
his prospects, despite every effort, becoming 
gloomier. He had gained, it is true, some re¬ 
putation—but what is glory when poverty stares 
you in the face ? Men admired, but they did not 
retain. The brilliant young orator was deserted 
for the plodding grey-beard, and the pittance 
that might have saved the one went to fill the 
overflowing purse of the other. The generous 
nature of Wallace began at length to give way 
beneath it. I knew it not at the time, but long 
afterward, when the drama was closing in blood, 
I learned it all. 

Meantime I was far away from my early 
companion, busy with the pursuits of opening 
manhood and only occasionally corresponding 
with him, for, without any decline of friendship 
on either hand, the letters which were at first 
frequent, by the natural course of life, became 
finally rare. At length business called me again 

to-. When I arrived at the city it was a 

stormy evening in winter, and in proceeding to 
my lodgings I had to pass a well known gam¬ 
bling establishment in-street. Just as I 

reached it an individual, closely muffled in a 
cloak, emerged from the door. The air, the 
gait were both familiar, and I was striving to 
identify them, when the street lamp gleamed a 
moment across his face, and I started back on 
recognizing the features of Wallace, but oh! 
how changed. There was a hollowness of the 
cheek—a wild glare in the eye—a stem, rigid 
compression of the mouth which told a fearful 
tale. He turned the comer and quickly disap¬ 
peared. With a mind full of suspicious fears I 
hurried home, resolving to visit him early on the 
morrow, and if possible persuade him from his 
ruin. 

It was not long before my fears were verified, 
for the first acquaintance I met the next day, in 
alluding to Wallace, threw out dark hints re¬ 
specting his career. He was believed to fre¬ 
quent the billiard table, to which it was supposed 
his difficulties, joined to his disappointments had 
at first driven him, and from whose meshes he 
now found it impossible to escape. 

Further inquiries confirmed what I here 
learned. Wallace, naturally of an impatient 
mind, had chafed continually at the slow delay 
of his profession; and at length he resolved in 
that state of desperation which a man hunted 
down by fortune often experiences, to risk all 
that he had saved, out of three years’ labor, in 
a promising speculation. He did so, and doubled 
his money. He became acquainted with others 
who were engaged in such speculations, and who 
professed partially to control the market; and by 
following their advice he made a considerable 
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sain, in various adventures. Success, it is true, > success almost constantly attending him, until 
did not always crown his efforts: his friends at length he became firm in the belief that his 
sometimes betrayed him, or were ignorant them- j fortune was never to desert him. 
selves. Things were at this juncture when I arrived 

The uncertainties of speculation are prover- j at-. My course was instantly decided on. 

bial: in its effect on the nerves it is little less \ By the sacred character of our old friendship, I 
harrassing than the excitement of gambling. > felt myself bound to rescue Wallace, if possible, 
Let no man blame Wallace for what I am now j from the vortex which threatened to engulph 
going to relate, who has not experienced the j him. The subject was to be approached deli- 
same temptations. At first as a relief to his \ cately; and I resolved to trust the manner of its 
mind, then as a means of gain Wallace became j introduction to circumstances. Accordingly the 
accustomed to the gaming table. The grada- i next day I oalled on him. He seemed, at first, 
tions were, no doubt, slow and almost imper- \ overjoyed at my unexpected visit. But, as he 
ceptible, from playing for amusement, to playing < rose to receive me, I was painfully struck with 
for small sums of money, and then for large J the alteration in him. He was pale, thin, worn, 
amounts. Tho first occasion on which Wallace j and had a fitful fever of the eye which told of 
yielded to the temptation of high play was after hours of wild and harrassing excitement. There 
an unsuccessful speculation which nearly ruined j was after the first burst of joyful recognition had 
him: he saw an opportunity to recover himself \ passed a constraint in his manner that pained me. 
by engaging in a game with a young*man of i Our conversation was general, and he seemed 
large fortune, who had often challenged him to j studiously to guard against any allusions to him- 
play, but whom he had steadily refused. They \ self. 

now engaged in a trial of skill for a considerable \ I resolved not to be disconcerted. Accordingly, 
sum. Wallace won. The stake was doubled. < after the first convenient silence, I looked up at 
Still Wallace won. The young man would have < him suddenly and said— 

played again, but Wallace hesitated, in pity for “ I think I saw you last night in the street, 
his opponent, whose friends finally persuaded Tou were coming out of B—-’s saloons.” 
him to retire. He met my look, and for the first time in his 

But few persons knew that Wallace gambled: ; life, his eye quailed before mine. A burning 
the general opinion was that shrewd specula- j; flush shot over his face, and thdh he became 
tions in stocks bad enabled him to live in the deadly pale. After a moment he stole a glance 
manner he now did. For Wallace no longer at me again. I suppose be saw in my face that 
resided in a humble lodging', but had quarters I knew all, for he rose hurriedly and began to 
at a fashionable hotel, and passed for a man of pace the room. At last, as if by a sudden effort, 
rapidly increasing means. It was this, perhaps, he stopped before me. He spoke, and his tone 
more than anything else which finally induced j: was full of self-reproach. 

Mr. Talbot to remove the obstructions to his “ You will not despise me so,” he said , €S when 
visits. Like most persons,he fancied that Wal- you know all. I can speak freely to you—God 
lace’s profession, or else the judicious employ- knows I would suffer a thousand deaths before 
ment of his capital was affording him these luxu- I would tell my weakness to others. But I have 
ries, and the sordid miser no longer, therefore, been forced into this thing—ay! forced by an 
deemed him so unsuitable a match for his lovely j: irresistible destiny—for what is destiny but the 
daughter. Besides even he had seen that her necessity of yielding to circumstances which you 
health was giving way, and he was forced to ; cannot control ? I had either to give up Isabel, 
yield to circumstances he could not overcome. ; or make a fortune rapidly. I could not do the 
What must have been Wallace’s emotions ; first—nor could I wait years until both of us 
meantime ? The precarious manner in which ;j were old, as I should have been compelled to 
he gained a subsistence, and his almost inevi- ;! do if I had sought no means but my profession 
table ruin if his fortune should desert him were : to increase my weath. Oh! that I had been 
slowly, despite all his assumed gaiety, souring bred a merchant, a trader, or something else,” 
his heart and making him restless and suspi- ; he exclaimed bitterly—“ no matter what, so that 
cious. He must have felt too that he was de- :■ it had been the highway to fortune. I see men 
ceiving Isabel, and that with his own ruin was infinitely my inferiors amassing wealth in other 
involved hers; but alas I he was in the net, pursuits. Nay, check me not. You would tell 
every step only entangled him the more, and me a fortune might eventually be mine, won in 
like the weird viotim of the legend, he felt him- my profession—ay! but won when my hair was 
self impelled onward by an irresistible power, gray, when my hand began to tremble, when 
So he continued playing higher and deeper, the very love of life itself was dried up within 
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me. No—no—I could not wait for that—be¬ 
sides, Isabel was dying before my face.” 

He became dreadfully agitated and paused for 
words : soon he resumed. 

“ I learned to speculate: then, in some way, 
I scarcely know how, I began to gamble. J, 
who had never stooped to anything mean, I 
condescended to rob under the name of play, as 
other men rob under the name of speculating, 
and others under the name of legitimate trade.” 
His tone was now terribly sarcastic. “ I grew 
a man of consequence. People thought I was 
rich. Mr. Talbot himself began to bow civilly 
to me in the street, then invited me to his house, 
then hinted he was not now averse to a con¬ 
nexion with me through his daughter. Isabel 
and I met. Oh! how I cursed myself in that 
hour. How mean, how unworthy of her I felt! 
And you too have made me scorn myself, as I 
despise and hate my conduct every time I see 
that angel. I tell you I loathe myself—loathe 
myself with unutterable loathing—but I am still 
the slave to this horrid destiny, and I cannot 
escape.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and big sweat 
drops of agony stood on his brow. His whole 
frame trembled. I felt for him acutely, for I 
■knew how terrible must be the remorse that 
could thus make the haughty Wallace his self¬ 
accuser. 

I soothed him. I told him that his own honor, 
his respect for Isabel, everything demanded that 
he should make a vigorous effort and break loose 
from his associations. What seemed to cut him 
the most was that if he abandoned gaming while 
so large a winner, he would be regarded as mean 
and a sharper; he appeared also afraid that, by 
a sudden withdrawal from play, he might offend 
some who would take their revenge by publish¬ 
ing to the world that he was a gambler. This 
would be ruin to him. His professional business, 
which had languished while he appeared poor, 
since his apparent increase of means had greatly 
increased. Exposure, therefore, would destroy 
both his prospect of a manly independence and 
his hope of winning Isabel. 

I reasoned with him long and earnestly. I 
told him he was bound to encounter every risk, 
and he finally admitted that I was right. I will 
not tire the reader with a recapitulation of all 
that was said. The result was that he pledged 
himself solemnly to break off all connection with 
the gaming table, and devote himself hereafter 
wholly to the law. He was already employed 
in a case of great importance, involving a claim 
to a tract of land in the very heart of the town, 
valued at nearly a million of dollars. He was 
the junior counsel, but even in that capacity, 


I success would make his reputation forever: and 
of success, chiefly through his own industry too, 
he was certain. 

I felt lighter of heart when Wallace had given 
} this promise; and he appeared himself as if re- 
l lieved of a load. He called with me on Isabel. 

| How different she was from what she had been 
! during their separation! The bloom had re- 
| turned to her cheek, the light to her eye, the 
\ elasticity to her step: in her gay and musical 
j laugh was a fulness of happiness that insensibly 
| communicated itself to the listener. She evi- 
\ dently adored Wallace. What he said she heard 
| as from an oracle, and her eye kindled with grati- 
\ fied pride at his eloquent conversation. Even 
| her father appeared to be flattered by the pros- 
| pect of a connexion with the rising young law¬ 
yer : the old man heard his future son-in-law 
| commended everywhere, and now, at last, did 
| justice to his splendid abilities. 

Wallace accompanied me to the steamboat 
: when I left ■ — —. At parting he wrung my 
hand. “ God bless you,” he said, “ your coming 
has been like that of some good genius. I wiU 
keep my word. But return in three months and 
hear my speech in this great land oase. If 
I win the cause, I shall venture on matrimony. 
Will you come ?” I promised I would, and W» 

| parted. 

| But mark the short-sightedness of human 
\ folly! The three months rapidly elapsed and 

S I went to-. Wallace was in high spirits. 

5 He had the whole of the' great land case under 
\ his sole management, for his senior had sud- 
> denly fallen sick, and had given the plain tiffs* 
> such a high character of my frend, that they 
> concluded to trust their interest entirely to him, 

> without calling in any assistance, 
j “I have the defendants,” he said to me, 

* proudly, “where they cannot escape me. I 
\ have got such a mass of testimony, dove-tail- 
\ ing into all the questionable parts of my case, 

i that, intricate as it is, I will make it to-morrow 
seem as clear as noon day. I shall win my 
cause—and then for Isabel! By the bye,” he 
added, “I have not touched a card or cue since 
you were here.” 

“ Then all is safe,” I said, “and only happi¬ 
ness before you. To-morrow I shall welcome 
you to port.” 

“ To-morrow you may,” he remarked with a 
sigh, and an emphasis I did not understand: 
then, with a sudden change to gaiety he said, 
“now hear my peroration.” 

If I could summon to my aid the trumpet 
of the archangel whose blast is to wake the 
dead, I would bid him proclaim in the ear of 
my reader, so that he should never forget, a 
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warning against the slightest lapse from virtue. 
The downward career once begun, you know 
not where you can stop. One sin often entails 
another: to escape exposure new crimes are 
committed; and like the hapless barque that 
ventures on the edge of the whirlpool, you are 
finally dragged into the vortex struggling vainly 
to escape. 

Wallace had resolved never more to touch a 
eard: he never did. But he could not so easily 
escape from all the consequences of that short 
and now repented career of crime. He had 
feared exposure, and on his refusal to play 
again, one of the few who knew his late his¬ 
tory, and who was a professed gambler and as 
black a villain as ever lived, threatened to make 
all public. Wallace saw there was no remedy 
but to buy his silence. The man named an 
exorbitant sum, but concealment was life and 
death to Wallace, and he consented to pay the 
amount, for he knew that, bad as the man was, 
his word once passed in such a transaction 
Would be binding. It was not convenient for 
Wallace to pay the man either; for a speculation 
in which he had been engaged had turned out 
badly, and he was a considerable loser. There 
was no time, however, to hesitate. It was a 
crisis in his fate. He felt it as such, and by 
disposing of all the available property he had, 
and trenching on the money in his hands be¬ 
longing to some clients he raised the sum de¬ 
manded, and bought the man’s silence. 

He soon breathed more freely. In less than 
three months his great case would come on, and 
as he felt sure of success and was to receive an 
enormous fee, he would then be able to refund the 
monies of his clients thus appropriated. Alas! 
how mistaken are all our calculations. In less 
than a week his client, to whom the principal 
part of the money belonged, called it in; and 
Wallace, to meet the claim, having no other 
resource left, forged in an evil hour a bill on 
one of his mercantile correspondents, a well 
known firm in New York. For this bill he 
obtained the money, resolving to take it up 
before it was due, and thus escape detection. 

He now made the most gigantic exertions to 
meet the bill at maturity, and thus save himself 
from exposure, disgrace, and an infamous end. 
HsH it been permitted to remain undetected until 
the day of payment, he must have succeeded. 
But though he had put the bill in circulation 
where he thought there was no danger of its 
ever reaching the hand of the supposed drawer, 
it so happened, by one of those inscrutible 
decrees of Providence, that a month had not 
passed before it was offered to the wealthy firm. 
Which was its professed drawer, with a request 


to discount it if possible. The forgery was at 
once detected; the bill was traced from hand to 
hand, and at last fixed upon Wallace. Every 
thing tended to deepen the suspicion against 
him. An agent from New York was sent on to 
have him arrested, but by chance I heard of the 
circumstances in a letter from a correspondent 

who knew I was at -, and having been a 

student with Wallace and suspecting the truth, 
he conjured me, if possible, to save Wallace by 
giving him timely warning. The house, he 
wrote, were so enraged that they would accept 
no compensation, but had determined to prose¬ 
cute the offender, whoever he might be, to the 
last verge of the law. 

This letter was delivered to me in person, on 
the very day Wallace’s great case came up. I 
was in court at the time the messenger brought 
it. Wallace had just delivered the most power¬ 
ful speech that had been heard within those walls 
for years. Everything combined to make him 
display all the talents he possessed. The con¬ 
sciousness of the danger in which he stood nerved 
him to the most gigantic efforts—the vastness of 
the case, the interest the public took in it, and 
the powerful array of talent to which he was 
opposed—these, added to the desire of bringing 
an increased reputation to his bride, (for he was 
to be married in a week,) fired every faculty, 
roused every energy, and gave increased vehe¬ 
mence to the already celebrated eloquence of the 
young advocate. As he proceeded, his theme 
rose in importance, and his vast powers, never 
before fully called out, rose with the occasion. 
Now his sarcasms cut to the quick—now his 
imagination led captive the judgment—and now 
his lucid reasoning, close, consecutive, unan¬ 
swerable, carried conviction to every mind. The 
judge smiled approvingly, the opposite counsel 
looked desponding, the jurymen nodded signifi¬ 
cantly as if their opinions were already formed. 
The spectacle gave him new fire; he closed in a 
torrent of indignant invective against those who 
had for years wronged his client. His triumph 
was complete. His reputation was made. 

It was just at this instant, and while Wallace 
was still excited by his late efforts, that I re¬ 
ceived the note. 1 was staggered. I looked at 
him and then at the terrible letter in my hand. 
What was to be done l There was no time to 
be lost. Had the discovery only been protracted 
a few days all might have been saved. But no ! 
it oould not be. The sword was uplifted—it 
was even now descending. 

I hurried to my hotel. For a few minutes my 
brain absolutely reeled as I reviewed the terrible 
situation in which Wallace was placed. Arrest, 
a long imprisonment, perhaps death was before 
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him. I saw but one altei native, and that was ^ 
escape, instant escape. 5 

I sat down, and hastily writing a note to S 
Wallace couched in terms which I knew would ^ 
not fail to bring him to me, despatched it by a j 
trusty messenger. I knew there would be the s 
interval of an hour, at least, before he could be s 
arrested. I adopted this course in preference s 
to calling him personally from the court-house, s 
in order that his agitation might not be seen in l 
public. I 

During the moments that elapsed before my l 
messenger returned I sat revolving a thousand j 
pans for yet saving my former friend; but I was 
compelled at length to discard them all as im¬ 
possible. It was while in this state of mind 
that a knock was heard at my door, and bid¬ 
ding the intruder “come in,” Wallace himself, 
instead of my messenger, entered. 

“ Well, what can you want with me in such 
haste l” was his salutation, “ Pm in a deuced 
hurry myself, for I’ve just won my case, as you 
know, and what between business, congratula¬ 
tions, and such things, I can hardly spare a 
minute.” 

I did not reply to his gay address, but rising 
and going to the door, I convinced myself that 
no listeners were nigh, when I closed and double 
locked it, not, however, until I had said a few 
words to my messenger, who had followed close 
after Wallace, and whom I knew could be de¬ 
pended on. 

“ What does all this mean ?” said Wallace, a 
suspicion of the truth flashing across him at my 
conduct, “ what can you be at ?” and he tried to 
smile, “ why are you so confoundedly silent and 
cautious ?” 

“ Wallace, I have sent for you to save you, if 
possible,” said I, for the first time breaking the 
silence on my part, “ look at that,” and I pushed 
the letter, announcing his danger, across the 
table to him. 

I never saw a man’s countenance change 
more rapidly than did that of Wallace during 
the perusal of the epistle. It first turned pale 
as death—then flushed with the deepest crimson, 
and finally its color settled into an ashy, corpse¬ 
like hue that was perfectly frightful. His lips 
were compressed like a vice, and his eyes gleamed 
with unnatural fire. His nostrils were distended 
widely. For some minutes, after finishing its 
perusal, he said not a word, but gazed, as if 
struck by a basilisk, upon the letter before him. 
For myself I could not speak. I knew not what 
to say. At length the muscles of his mouth 
began to twitch convulsively. In an instant 
more the pent-up emotions of his agonized 
bosom burst forth in all their violence. 


“ May the curse of heaven blast these wretches 
forever,” he fiercely exclaimed, “ for thus hunt¬ 
ing down an unfortunate man! May they too 
know what poverty is—what the ruin of all their 
hopes—what the desolation of their happiness! 
Could they not have spared me, or at least given 
me the opportunity to retrieve my character. 
By G—,” he ejaculated, starting to his feet, and 
dashing his clenched hand fiercely on the table, 
“it is too much! at the very moment when I 
had won wherewithal to do them justice—in the 
very hour of my triumph to be thus foiled. Oh! 
if but another day had been granted to me,” he 
continued in a softened tone, “ I might yet have 
saved all. Isabel would never have known— 
the world would never have suspected it. But 
it cannot be. I am ruined—ruined—oh! my 
God—and that too when all else seemed fair, 
and another week would have made Isabel my 
own,” and overcome by the intensity of his feel¬ 
ings, the strong man dropped his head upon his 
breast and burst into tears. 

It might have been five minutes before either 
of us spoke. I was awed by the spectacle before 
me. Much as I condemned the conduct of Wal¬ 
lace I saw that he had already bitterly repented 
of the deed, and that twenty short hours—only 
twenty hours—would have seen him doing jus¬ 
tice to those he had wronged. He would have 
wiped the stain from his own name and saved 
himself for a long life of happiness. He might, 
and he doubtless would have learnt to return 
wholly to the paths of virtue; for what could 
not a gentle, ever watchful wife like Isabel have 
done ? But fate, inexorable fate, that stern dis¬ 
penser of good and ill, had willed it otherwise. 
The fiat had been spoken—the decree had gone 
forth. 

“Wallace,” said I,at length,approaching the 
apparently stupified man, for he seemed now to 
be perfectly unmanned, “Wallace! rouse your¬ 
self for the crisis—believe me I commisserate 
with you—I would give all I am worth for this 
not to have happened, and perhaps even now it 
is not too late to avert the blow. The matter 
as yet is known to but few. Let us look the 
danger boldly in the face. These men are mer¬ 
cenary wretches, that is plain—they can be made 
to do anything for money—as wise men, there¬ 
fore, we must avail ourselves of their weakness. 
In a word—they can and must be bought off. 
The whole matter can then be hushed up—your 
reputation saved, and—” 

“ The whole world, at least all who knew of 
it, think me a scoundrel,” bitterly interposed 
Wallace, sternly looking me in the face. 

“No—no,” I answered, although 1 felt that 
i his keen sensibilities about honor would detect 
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my sophistry at once, “no—an act like this 
cannot make you such—many a man has done 
the same to avert instant ruin—and you,” said 
I, although my eye fell as I spoke, before the 
cold, bitter glance of his own, “and you have 
only committed a venial offence—you never in¬ 
tended to defraud these men of their money.” 

The scornful smile upon the lips of my listener 
told how little he was affected by my arguments. 
But I did not despair. I appealed to his love for 
Isabel, and bid him remember that for her sake 
the exposure must be avoided. I had now struck 
the right key. He listened—he wavered—his 
determination was given up. 

A hurried consultation now took place as to 
the best means by which to effect our object. It 
was finally agreed that I should undertake the 
office of mediator, and that in the meanwhile 
Wallace should remain concealed. We were in 
the midst of a discussion respecting his place of 
retirement for the next day or two, when a low, 
double knock was heard at my door, and Wal¬ 
lace again turned deadly pale. My own heart 
beat quick—it was the signal from the servant 
whom I had despatched for Wallace, and whom 
I had subsequently ordered to keep a look-out 
below to prevent interruption. I rose and hur¬ 
ried to the door. 

“They are coming—they are already at the 
front door,” said the youth breathlessly; but in 
a tone which, to my horror, reached the ears of 
Wallace. 

“ What f” said he, hastily advancing, “ what 
is it you say ? Who are coming ?” 

I frowned upon the servant, but he had gone 
too far, and he muttered almost incoherently, 
“the officers, sir, that I was told to watch for.” 

There was a stern calmness in the manner of 
Wallace as he turned toward me, with every 
muscle of liis countenance rigidly set, and said, 

“ The die then is cast!” 

I did not for a moment answer, but ordering 
the servant to retire and say nothing, I closed 
and double-locked the door again, and then 
turning to Wallace, replied, 

“There is always room for hope—you must 
wait here till I go down and endeavor to throw 
these hounds off the track. Something may yet 
be done—at least I will do my best.” 

I have never ceased blaming ray infatuation in 
leaving Wallace alone at that moment, especially 
when I call to mind the unnatural calmness which 
he displayed in so frightful an emergency. Every 
hope was now blasted again by his new danger, 
and yet he uttered no complaint, breathed no 
regiet, displayed a more than stoical composure. 
It was the calmness of despair. 

“ You are right,” said he, grasping my hand, 
Vol. IX.— 12 


“ God bless you—bad I always listened to a friend 
like you I should not be here.” 

I pressed his hand in return, and would have 
spoken, but at that instant came a loud knock at 
the outer door below, and I hurried away to meet 
the officers of the law. 

“ With your leave, we must search the 
house,” said the officer to me, “as we believe 
Mr. Wallaoe is here—I have a warrant against 
him—a sad business, but it must be enforced, 
you know.” 

It were idle to recount my endeavors to divert 
them from their suspicions. I saw at once that 
our plans were all frustrated. Nothing was to 
be done but to allow the writ to be executed. 
What would I not have given for but five hours 
more. But regret was vain. My only hope 
was in a seeming acquiescence with the officer’s 
wishes, and I led the way through the house. 

“We have looked into every place where it 
is possible to hide a man,” said one of the under 
officers, “ p’rhaps the young lawyer mayn’t be 
here after all.” 

“ I thought it hardly possible that Mr. Wallace, 
if here, would choose so public a hiding-place as 
your room,” said his superior, “ and, therefore, 
I abstained from intruding upon your privacy, 
but in this stage you must pardon me if I search 
even it—if he is not there I will retire,” and 
advancing to the door he laid his hand upon the 
lock. 

The sensations of that moment eternity itself 
cannot erase from my mind. I saw that all was 
over. The hopes, the fear, the constant excite¬ 
ment of the last quarter of an hour were now at 
an end, and the final plan to save my former 
friend, was now, as if by some malignant fate, 
about to be frustrated. 1 thought of the victim— 
of Isabel’s agony—of the blighted name of Wal¬ 
laoe—of the world’s cold comments on his ruin, 
until my brain whirled wildly, and a sickening 
sensation came across me. But these emotions 
scarcely occupied an instant. The hand of the 
officer was no sooner laid upon the lock than he 
declared the door was fastened from inside. He 
shook it violently. It still resisted. He turned 
to me with a look of mingled enquiry and regret; 
and there was an instant of silence. At that 
moment a dead fall as of a heavy body was 
heard inside the room. A dreadful suspicion 
flashed lightning-like across me, and was an¬ 
swered back in the look of wild alarm on the 
countenance of the officer. We both rushed 
simultaneously against the door with our whole 
weight. The fastenings gave way, and we reeled 
into the room. Oh! God!—what a sight met 
our eyes! There, not two feet from us, and 
struggling in the agony of death, lay the once 
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proud and envied Wallace. I knew now the { 
secret of his calmness. A dark pool of blood j 
was under his head. As we entered the room, j 
his eyes opened quickly and as quickly closed; j 
a convulsive twitch passed over his face, and j 
with the instrument of his awful death still j 
clenched in his right hand he lay before us, a j 
ghastly corpse. j 

My tale is done. But a word of Isabel, the 
broken-hearted Isabel, before I close. From \ 
the hour when she first heard of the terrible 
doom of her lover—from the hour when all j 
her bright hopes, long delayed, and but lately j 
suffered to indulge themselves, were broken— j 
from that hour she drooped and died. All that j 
friendship, all that a father’s care could do, was j 
in vain. Despite his errors her heart was in her f 
lover’s grave. She thought only of him. The j 
world for her was now desolate. Hope was j 
dead within her. In less than a month from j 
the day she was to have been married, they laid < 
her, broken-hearted, in the tomb. j 

To some this may seem an exaggerated nar- \ 
rative. But real life l\as many such tragedies j 
to shew. Alas! how often noble and generous 
natures, capable of the loftiest deeds, are stung j 
by scorn into the commission of acts, bringing j 
guilt and ruin in their track. We pity and j 
shudder even while we condemn. Who shall j 
say our fate might not have been the same 7 j 
“No man can judge another, because no 
man knows himself.” 


“WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD.”* 

BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. j 

Weep ye not for the dead, j 

Who sleep their dreamless sleep within the grave, j 
Where drooping willows spread > 

Their branches, and the fitful night-winds wave | 

A requiem o’er the cold and lifeless clay, j 

Now crumbling in decay. J 

What though the summons came i 

In life’s young morning, when the heart was bright > 
With hope’s inspiring flame— < 

And all the future, to the ardent sight j 

Seemed full of promise, loveliness and joy 5 

Pure, and without alloy? j 

Oh! shed no tear for him j 

Thus early called away. The word which bade \ 
The lamp of life grow dim, 

And quench’d its glowing ray—that word conveyed ! 
His soul to joys too perfect, bliss too bright, 

For mortal ken or sight— 

* Jeremiah xxii, 10. 


Ere yet the chilling blast 
Of disappointment fell upon his heart; 

Or care or sorrow cast 
Their murky shadows—or the poison’d dart 
Of calumny had rankled in his breast, 

Killing the spirit’s rest. 

Or, if in manhood’s prime, 

And all its majesty, and strength and pride, 

Th’ insatiate scythe of Time 
Hath cut him down—oh! murmur not, nor chide 
His Providence, who doeth all things well, 

Nor let your hearts rebel. 

Earth hath its many cares, 

Which prey upon the heart, and eat it up: 

And he, perchance, who bears 
His fate with firmness, drains a bitter cup, 

In silent, guarded agony, the while 
His visage wears a smile. 

And if, in hoary age— 

As fruit, when fully ripe, drops from the tree— 
The reverend and the sage, 

Are called away from earth—to live and be 
Blest in His holy presence, where alone 
Eternal peace is known: 

Why should the sorrowing tear 
Fall, when the pure and pearly gates unclose, 

And bright-winged seraphs bear 
Souls tired of earth, and sickened of its woes, 

To an enduring home in realms above, 

With Him whose name is Love? 

For them death had no sting— 

Nor could the cold, still valley of the tomb, 

A passing terror fling 

Upon their spirits. ’Mid its deepest gloom, 

Their star of Faith shone brightest, and its ray 
Cheer’d and illumed their way. 

Then weep not for the dead, 

Who sleep their dreamless sleep within the grave. 
Where drooping willows spread 
Their branches, and the fitful night-winds wave 
A requiem o’er the cold and lifeless clay, 

Now crumbling in decay. 


SONNETT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Go forth with fearless heart! Be not dismayed— 
Though death despoil thee of thy fairest hope, 
Though fortune hurtle tempests, friendships fade, 
And life a burden grow. Arise, and cope 
With ruin. Courage, soul! Martyrs in fire 
Have sung exulting; in the lion’s den 
All night the prophet praised Jehovah. Higher 
In storm and tempest soars the eagle’s ken! 

Faint bosoms make the perils which they dread 
As children start at every sound they hear, 

Or see in shadows phantoms from the dead— 

But hearts of steel shame down the rising fear! 
Man weaves the fates that round his path entwine— 
Resolve to conquer and die world is thine! 
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THE YOUNG WIDOW. j 

BY “ F. E. F.,” AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE TALE 

“Marrying for Money.” 

Laura Conrad had been a widow four years, 
and still wore her little close cap and deep bom¬ 
bazine as in the first days of her affliction; a 
style of dress that added not a little interest to 
the delicate complexion and slight figure, which 
without possessing positive beauty, was yet < 
pleasing and graceful. But the most satirical i 
could scarcely have accused her of vanity in i 
thus adhering to her widow’s weeds, as she ! 
strictly secluded herself from all society, and j 
was rarely seen but at church. ! 

She had not even recognized the earlier and j 
most intimate friends of other days in the street, 
and as there is an etiquette in grief as in all 
other things, none had yet presumed to show a 
consciousness of seeing her as she passed. She ,j 
refused to receive any one out of the family 
circle, and the slightest hint toward a single 
veil seemed to hurt her beyond measure. 

Laura Conrad had married very young, and 
loved her husband with all the fervor of youth¬ 
ful affection. After two short years of wedded 
happiness, she was left with one child, and, 
as she believed, a broken heart. Indeed her :j 
nearest friends scarce thought at first that she 
would survive the blow, so wild was the afflic¬ 
tion she gave way to. But human life and ; 
human hearts are tougher things than we are 
apt to imagine them. Four years had elapsed 
and Laura Conrad was still alive, and though 
her mourning was as deep, none would dare to 
say her affliction was as great as when she first I 
put it on. In the first days of her bereave- ! 
ment, she had passionately refused to see even 
her nearest relations, and now she shrank with i 
a mournful reserve from seeing those from whom ! 
she had so long estranged herself. She devoted : 
her time accordingly wholly to her child. 

Her family always spoke of her as “poor 
Laura,” and she of herself as one for whom 
the world had no longer any attractions. In 
short, grief had become a habit with her, and 
one from which none dreamed she could be 
roused. 

“ Here is a letter for you, Laura,” said one 
of her sisters one day. “ It looks like old Mrs. 
Conrad’s writing.” 

Laura took the letter and changed countenance 
as she read it. 

“ What is the matter ?” enquired her mother, 
in an apprehensive tone, as she marked her 
daughter’s altered expression. “The letter is 
from your mother-in-law, is it not ?” 


, “It is,” replied Laura, in a faltering tone. 
“ She wishes me to come on and bring Cornelia 
to see her. She is confined to the house with 
rheumatism, and cannot, therefore, come to us 
as usual.” 

“ Well, my love,” returned her mother, “you 
must go.” 

“Oh, I cannot,” exclaimed her daughter. 
“To be surrounded by strangers as I must be 
if I go from home, is more than I could bear,” 
and her pretty eyes filled with tears, and she 
looked so distressed, that her mother could 
scarce bring herself to press the subject. After 
reading Mrs. Conrad’s letter, however, she 
began again with— 

“ Indeed, Laura, I do not see how you can 
refuse such a letter as this. I know, my child, 
how painful it will be, but indeed I think it is 
your duty. Mrs. Conrad has been most kind in 
coming always to you, and as illness precludes 
her visiting us now, you are called upon I think 
to go to her. Her wish too to see Cornelia is 
so natural and so strong, that you have no right 
to refuse her.” 

“What is the matter, Laura?” asked her 
father. When he was aware of the point in 
discussion, he settled the matter at once, by 
saying promptly and with decision, 

“You must go, of course. If your brother 
cannot take you on, I will go with you myself.” 

Laura looked greatly distressed, and even 
Mrs. Hartley felt as if there was almost a want 
of feeling in her husband’s settling so at once a 
point which she expected to discusss in all its 
bearings with Laura, before they could either of 
them consider it as quite determined. 

“Nay, Laura,” continued her mother pre¬ 
sently, “ I think a change of air and scene will 
do you good. Perhaps, upon the whole, it is 
as well for you that you are forced to take a 
journey. You will be better for it, I am sure.” 

“I do not want change of scene,” said Laura 
sadly. “It will do me no good,” and she sighed 
deeply, as if nothing this side the grave could 
avail her much. 

“Where is Laura going?” asked one of her 
sisters, who had just entered the room. 

“ To Boston,” replied Mrs. Hartley. 

“ To Boston 1” exclaimed Miss Hartley, with 
great surprise. 

Laura put her mother-in-law’s letter in her 
sister’s hand, and rising left the room. When 
she joined the family circle in the evening there 
were traces of tears on her fair face; but though 
her voice faltered and she looked agitated, she 
wrote accepting Mrs. Conrad’s invitation. 

One of her younger sisters ventured to say 
that she might have a pleasant visit, as Mrs. 
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Conrad lived delightfully, but Laura looked , 
excessively hurt at the suggestion, and said, i 
“ nothing but a sense of duty would induce her ! 
to go at all. Every expectation of pleasure was j 
of course quite out of the question." j 

Laura had been gone some six weeks, and \ 
was now expected home. Her visit had lasted i 
beyond the time first named for her absence, \ 
and her family had felt not a little surprised at $ 
her consenting to remain so long, knowing her \ 
to be surrounded by scenes and faces to which J 
for a long time she had been unaccustomed, for \ 
Mrs. Conrad having a married daughter with a \ 
grown up family residing with her, lived much \ 
in the world. At her house Laura must neces- \ 
sarily be forced to mix, to a degree, with society j 
—hence her excessive reluctance to going there j 
at all, and her mother's and sister’s surprise at ; 
her remaining so long. j 

Six weeks may be a very long or very short 5 
time, according to events and circumstances. \ 
When Laura returned it was evident the weeks \ 
had not passed untold with her at least. A j 
change had come o’er the spirit of her dream, s 
and one that surprised and puzzled her sisters l 
hot a little. That she was changed, and touch > 
changed, all felt before she had been in the \ 
house half an hour, but where and in what it s 
consisted they could not at once determine. 
There was more animation in her tone and 
manner than had been usual with her, but ! 
that the excitement of her return home easily l 
accounted for; and her dress was the same— 1 
so it was not there. But yet there is an ex- j 
pression in everything—even caps have their 
own peculiar language, and the widow's may 
express the deepest grief, or wear an air of j 
most coquettish interest. So Laura now dis- j 
played more of her rich brown hair, and the 
little crimped border contrasted very prettily 
with the few long curls suffered to escape its 
control. And the expression of the soft, dark 
eyes did not contradict the cap. There was 
a look, a sort of consciousness, a something 
that betrayed that the young widow had been 
admired. Fatigued by her journey, she soon \ 
retired to her room, but none of the family j 
ventured to notice to each other the change ! 
that each perceived. Her mother alone re- 1 
marked that “Laura looked better for her j 
journey," and there all comments on her ap- \ 
pearance ceased. > 

The next morning, however, threw some light \ 
upon the matter. The Miss Hartleys on their \ 
return from their morning’s walk found, to their \ 
surprise, a stranger in the parlor, engaged in < 
animated conversation with Laura. With some \ 
flutter and embarrassment of manner she intro- * 


duced him as “ Mr. Harcourt, of Boston," and 
soon after he rose to take his leave. The door 
had hardly closed upon him when one of the 
children broke through all reserve and solved 
the mystery at once by exclaiming, as she clap¬ 
ped her hands, 

“ Sister Laura's got a beau!" 

Mrs. Hartley quite shocked, said hastily— 
“hush! hush, my dear,'’ and looked apprehen¬ 
sively at Laura, expecting she would either 
burst into tears at the suggestion, or indignantly 
rebuke the child's forwardness. But no such 
thing. She blushed and she smiled too, and 
evidently the idea was not new to her or dis¬ 
pleasing. Miss Hartley looked from her mother 
to Laura, first in astonishment, and then with 
so strong a desire to laugh that she was obliged 
to leave the room. 

“What can be the meaning of this?" said 
Ellen, the youngest sister, to Miss Hartley when 
she joined her in her room. 

And what kind of a man was Mr. Harcourt 
that he had done such wonders. Why, if the 
truth must be told, a very common plaoe person, 
decidedly inferior to Mr. Conrad. 

But being a man of good character and posi-» 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, though very muck 
surprised, had nothing to object when applied 
to for their consent. 

“ And so the widow Conrad’s going to be mar¬ 
ried !” was the news of the day. “ Impossible! 
You don’t say so !" were the exclamations that 
everywhere greeted the announcement. “ Well 
that's too good! The best think I ever heard!" 

“Why, what a fuss you make about this 
engagement," said Mr. Walsh, half pettishly 
to his daughter. “One would think you had 
never heard of a widow's marrying before, 
Emily." 

“But this has been such a broken-hearted 
widow, papa. You never knew anything like 
it. She has worn a double veil, and never seen 
any, even of her most intimate friends, since 
her husband’s death." 

“I don’t wonder she is tired of such non¬ 
sense," replied her father. “What a face!— 
but you women are strange creatures." 

“ And the best of the joke is, papa, that she 
who would not even be in the parlor when the 
family had any one to tea at home—goes to 
Boston and returns at the end of six weeks— 
engaged!" 

“Well, well," said the old gentleman, “pray 
don't talk any more about it. My ears ache 
already with hearing nothing else discussed for 
the last two days.” 

But the theme was not to be so speedily des¬ 
patched among the circle of the Hartley’s ac- 
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quaintance. There was no end to the surprise 
and amusement it seemed to create, and the 
Hartleys even appeared half ashamed to an¬ 
nounce it. But the happy Laura was troubled 
with no such embarrassing recollections. She 
seemed blessed with no memory. An early day 
was named for her marriage, and she was quite 
as much absorbed by her wedding clothes as if 
she was not throwing off widow’s weeds for 
bridal finery. 

“ How strange!” Ellen would say, “I cannot 
understand it. If Laura had behaved like other 
people! But she would not even see the Waishes 
and Seblys two months ago.” 

And now, fair Ellen, you have solved the 
mystery. " If Laura had only behaved like other 
people” in the beginning, she would not probably 
have taken her friends so much by surprise in 
the end. But living in such absolute seclusion 
. so long, the breath of flattery and the looks of 
admiration came upon her with a force and 
freshness that turned her head at once. She 
had loved her husband, and she had mourned 
him; but she had set up for uncommon sensibi- 
ties, when in fact she was rather a common 
woman. She had not meant to impose upon 
anybody, nor to affect what she did not feel. 
But she had imposed upon herself, and uncon¬ 
sciously felt a complacency in being broken¬ 
hearted. The little thread of vanity that had 
thus mingled with her grief, made her not the 
less open to the returning pleasures of the world, 
and when she repaid her wedding. visits and 
dropt her card as ‘ Mrs. Harcourt,’ it was with 
as much satisfaction as she had at first left them 
four years ago as Mrs. Conrad. . 

“ Who are you bowing to, Charlotte ?” asked 
Mr. Fauthon of his sister. 

“ The bride, Mrs. Harcourt, Mrs. Conrad that 5 
was.” 

“ What the pretty little widow: she does not 
look so well in colors. I thought her a prettier j 
woman.” I 

“ So she was in deep mourning. But colors j 
seem to have a very common-tan'?*# effect upon j 
some women. In black. Laura Conrad was j 
lovely, but now there’s nothing striking about j 
her. She is rather a pretty, but common looking $ 
little woman.” > 

Why should grief and black touoh the imagi- j 
nation and captivate the fancy as they do ? As J 
a matter of coquetry alone there is no compari- 
son between the ‘little cap’ and any other head ; 
dress ever adopted. 

And many a pretty widow like Laura Conrad 
has lost half her beauty and all her peculiar : 
charm by becoming a happy wife. But there j 
are compensations in all things. 

12 * 


THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 

BT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105 . 

I If Barker, the silk mercer, was proud of his 
buxom and warm-hearted dame, he was still 
prouder of Ruth, his beautiful and only daughter. 
Besides her knowledge of household duties, and 
a degree of taste in embroidery that amounted 

( almost to artistical genius, Ruth could read and 
write, both remarkable feminine accomplish¬ 
ments for the times. But she had been the 
i pupil of her uncle Shore, and he, though an 
| artisan, was learned in all the knowledge of 
the age. Indeed, few maidens in the kingdom, 
even of the nobility, had been more delicately 
nurtured than the tradesman’s daughter, and 

I none either of the court or city gave back richer 
fruits for the cares which parental affection had 
lavished upon her with so much prodigality. 
Like those birds that love to build their nests 
> high up in the sunshine, Ruth had chosen her 
| bower-room in the top of her father’s dwelling. 

| It was a small chamber, rude enough in its con¬ 
struction, but considering the station of its occu¬ 
pant, absolutely luxurious in its appointments. 
The floor was of dark wood, and polished almost 
| to the smoothness of a mirror; a considerable 
space in the centre was covered by a carpet of 
tapestry, a marvel of needle-work which had 
occupied the leisure hours of pretty Ruth since 
she was old enough to understand tent and cross 
stitch. This carpet bore marks of use, and was 
slightly faded and trampled down in the neigh¬ 
borhood of an easy chair that stood by an em¬ 
broidery frame near one of the windows. A 
footstool, indented with the constant pressure 
of a tiny foot upon its cushion, stood before the 
chair, and half under the embroidery frame. 
In various parts of the apartments were other 
articles of furniture that seemed well worn and 
used to the room, but added to these were deco¬ 
rations that cast a shade of gorgeous incongruity 
over the whole. Some of . the richest damask 
from her father’s ware-house concealed the rug¬ 
ged walls, and fell in triple folds of crimson over 
two-thirds of each narrow casement. Several 
low chairs, cushioned with Spanish leather richly 
gilded, stood about. Other articles were there, 
distinguished from the original furniture by their 
value and perfect freshness. The chairs were 
spotless and bright with recent gilding, while 
the hangings wore the first gloss, and seemed 
but just suspended over the walls. 

This blending of the old with the new, the 
luxurious with that which was but ordinarily 
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comfortable, presented a contrast even less ; 
singular than the two persons who occupied 
this room on the afternoon of that day when 
most of the events related in our two last 
chapters transpired. 

By a table near the window, and seated in 
one of the new chairs, more elaborately carved 
than the rest, sat a lady. Sternly beautiful she 
was, and every imperious motion betrayed a 
habit of command calculated to inspire awe, and 
in some natures, perhaps, a kind of reverential 
love. She bore about her the air of one who 
seldom sat down with her equals in station, in 
intellect, or in force of will—never with her 
superiors in any of these things. Her robe of 
dark velvet much worn, and with the gloss all 
gone, fell in heavy masses about her feet. Two 
or three large diamonds sparkled on her hands, 
which were small and remarkable for their deli* 
cacy. Down her back, till it almost swept the 
floor, flowed her raven hair, with a few silver 
threads winding in and out through the glossy 
waves with painful distinctness, for in those 
cold and rigid features—beautiful as marble and 
as fixed—it was easy to read that those white 
threads had taken root in sorrow not in age. 
No ornament, not even a bodkin stayed the flow 
of those magnificent tresses, they fell around her 
as it was the fashion among high-born women of 
the time, like the heavy folds of a veil. Nature 
itself had cast a mourning drapery around that 
stem and magnificent being. 

The lady was writing. Before her lay several 
rolls of vellum and some crow quill pens, with 
one or two cut from the wing feathers of an 
eagle. She had just taken up one of the crow 
quills and dipped it into the silver standish that 
stood before her in the shape of a rampant lion, 
with its jaws open, but the first quick dash of 
her hand across the vellum forced the delicate 
quill asunder, and flinging it calmly on the floor, 
she took up the eagle’s plume and smoothed the 
feather with her hand, while a faint smile flitted 
across her lips. Then thrusting the point down 
the lion’8 throat she began to write again, some¬ 
what slowly at first, and as if she studied each 
word. By degrees her occupation seemed to 
grow intensely interesting. Her eyes began to 
flash, her lips were more and more firmly com¬ 
pressed, and occasionally she would fling back 
the hair from her temples with one hand, and 
pass the palm rapidly over her lofty forehead, 
as if striving to force back the burning thoughts 
in their too rapid flow, but all without faltering 
in her task for an instant. Each syllable as it 
rushed from her pen seemed pressed through 
and through the vellum, so impetuously did she 
vtarite. 


Opposite this singular lady, with her elbow 
resting on the edge of her embroidery frame, 
sat a young girl, partially occupied with her 
needle, but the presence of a stranger in a room 
usually devoted to herself, rendered her restless, 
and, though she worked at intervals, the white 
rose-bud growing into proportions under her 
fingers, failed to occupy her attention. Every 
other instant those large violet eyes were lifted 
from her work and fixed with an anxious ex¬ 
pression on the lady opposite, and if the lady 
did but move her head she would start and 
half rise from her chair, as if expecting that 
some service might be required of her. As her 
strange visiter become more and more absorbed 
in her writing, Ruth allowed the hand which 
held her needle to fall upon the flowers she had 
created, and sink into a fit of musing. Her eyes 
were fixed on that strange and beautiful face, 
and while she marvelled at its singular expres¬ 
sion—for the spirit living within glowed upon 
those still features like fire-light on marble—a 
feeling of awe crept over her, and 9he almost 
held her breath as she gazed. 

All unmindful that those soft eyes were fixed 
upon her, Margaret of Anjou wrote on till there 
was but room for a hasty and crowded signature 
on the vellum. With a single dash, as it were, 
she placed the signature, and throwing down her 
pen, she hastily rolled the missive, and lifting 
her head suddenly encountered with her large, 
black eyes the earnest gaze fixed on her by the 
young girl. 

Ruth dropped her eyes, and a crimson blush 
swept over her face and neck to the very edge 
of her boddice. She took up her needle and 
attempted to put a red tint into the rose-bud, 
but her hand trembled, and the silk got entan¬ 
gled with her fingers, so she busied herself in 
striving to unweave it, while Margaret’s eyes 
were bent upon her, and a smile almost trem¬ 
bled on her haughty lip. 

“ Bring hither a thread of the silk that we may 
knot it around the missive,” she said in a clear 
voice, that notwithstanding its tone of command 
had a musical sound. 

Ruth started to her feet, and taking up a pile 
of variegated silk, began to disentangle an azure 
thread. 

“ Let it be crimson,” said Margaret quickly. 
“That is the color of our house, maiden.” 

Ruth drew a crimson thread from the glowing 
mass, and moving toward the table dropped on 
one knee, and wove the silk around the parch¬ 
ment which Margaret held. 

“Thou wouldst make an expert bower wo¬ 
man,” said the queen, laying her hand oaress- 
ngly on the mass of golden ringlets that swept 
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from the maiden’s head. “When Henry of 
Windsor sits on his throne again Ins queen 
will not forget these gentle services; say, wilt 
thou be one of our honor maidens when we 
make our heme at the palace again ?” 

“Would that the day might come when Eng¬ 
land’s rightful king shall take his seat upon 
England’s throne,” said the maiden with beau¬ 
tiful enthusiasm. 

“ It will come—it will,” said Margaret with 
a stubborn belief in her own wishes that no 
misfortune had power to diminish. “ Our pre¬ 
sent enterprise is too well founded—our secret 
has been faithfully kept—would to heaven we 
had known the worth and loyalty of our London 
tradesfolk earlier.” 

“ Oh! how much bloodshed might have been 
saved,” said Ruth, with a slight shudder. 

“ Nay, we must not cloud this pretty forehead 
with thoughts of battle-fields,” said Margaret, 
more gently than she had yet spoken. “But tell 
me, maiden, for in a few hours more stirring 
events may sweep all these things from our 
minds, would a life at court please thee and 
thy parents ? Thou hast a winsome face, and 
our right loyal friend, thy father, has given thee 
gentle nurturing, too gentle, perchance, for thy 
condition.” 

“ Ah, no,” exclaimed Ruth eagerly, “ I look 
not above my present state—in good sooth I 
never have!” 

“ Nay, such wit and beauty must not wither 
among tradesfolk and artisans,” said Margaret, 
with a smile. “ We must seek out some confis¬ 
cated estate for thy father, and wed thee to one 
of the brave knights who has done battle in our 
canse.” 

“ For my father, I know that all the services 
he can render to his lawful sovereign are given 
without a thought of reward,” said Ruth, ear¬ 
nestly, “and I, oh most gracious lady, ideas of 
state or grandeur never enter my mind for a 
moment. I am happy here in my own little 
bower-room. I should find no such love at 
court as that my father and sweet mother give 
me.” 

“ Perhaps not—perhaps not,” said Margaret, 
with a sort of mournful abstraction, smoothing 
the golden tresses of the maiden with her hand. 

“ I do not know how it is,” resumed Ruth, 
lifting her modest eyes to the face of her royal 
visitor, “but those who live at court take much 
of care with their state and grandeur. We of 
the working order may have less lofty thoughts, 
but our hearts beat more freely!” 

Margaret bent her eyes on the sweet face 
'Uplifted to hers, and a proud and brilliant 
expression shot over her features. 


“ 8weet one, rest thee content in thy home 
while it is safe and happy. Margaret of Anjou 
will never seek to trouble it by planting aspiring 
wishes in this little heart. The dove as it sits 
brooding in its nest may sometimes find safety 
there, while the eagle as it swoops on high pro¬ 
vokes the archer. Still is there nothing which 
a queen, though a fugitive one, may do to pro¬ 
mote thy gentle wishes ?” 

“ Only let me love you dear lady and queen,” 
said the young girl with affectionate simplicity. 
“ Save this I have no wish, almost none, which 
my father cannot give me!” 

It was a strange thing, but Margaret of 
Anjou, the iron woman, whom no horror or 
misfortune could ever move to tears, turned 
away those superb eyes that Ruth might not 
see the moisture that crept over them. When 
before had her offers of favor been met with 
a warm and single-hearted expression of love ? 
There was something sweet in this that moved 
the royal fugitive more than a lost battle could 
have done. It reminded her of her Edward, 
her true-hearted and gallant son, whom she had 
left an exile on the continent. It reminded her 
of the saintly king, her husband, who had seemed 
to exhaust all the strength of his being in the in¬ 
tense affection which had given him a fatal con¬ 
trol over his kingdom. It brought to life all the 
sweet home feelings that her haughty nature so 
often held in check. She bent down and pressed 
her lips on the beautiful forehead of the maiden, 
tears fell upon her tresses, and Ruth could feel 
the bosom, against which her head was drawn, 
heaving with suppressed sighs. 

“My son—my gallant son,” she exclaimed, 
drawing suddenly back and clasping her hands, 
“he is about thy age, and when I talk to him of 
of a lost kingdom, he says—‘but I love thee, 
mother, I love thee. And art thou not queen 
over my father’s heart. The Yorkists may 
prison him from our sight, but they cannot 
conquer the husband or the father’s love.’” 
The checked tears flashed into Margaret’s eyes 
as she spoke, and a glorious smile lighted up 
her face. “ Still the boy hath a right princely 
heart, maiden, and when he speaks of his 
father’s bondage, and of the kingdom wrested 
from ns, that the Yorkists may batton upon 
it, he chafes for action like the young eagle 
chained to his drag.” 

The soft eyes of Ruth Barker kindled under 
the influence of the tender and lofty enthusiasm 
with which these words were spoken. For the 
proud queen and the loving woman broke forth 
in every glowing lineament of that noble face, 
giving additional eloquence to such words as 
seldom dropped from those stern lips. 
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“ Ah, the young and royal prince, he will some¬ 
time be our king,” exclaimed Ruth, gathering the 
folds of Margaret’s robe between her hands and 
kissing them. “ Then our queen will be happy 
again.” 

“ Happy,” repeated the queen, and the burning 
expression passed away from her face, leaving it 
passionless and still as before. “ Happy, there 
is many a red battle to be won and lost before 
this comes to pass, and sometimes, even in the 
hot fever of war, there flashes a vision across ray 
mind that palsies it. The vision of that young 
form hewed down in the fight of the few brave \ 
trodden to the earth.” j 

Margaret broke off with a shudder, and put- j 
ting Ruth gently away, arose to her feet. With ? 
her hands clasped loosely and drooping before $ 
her, and that stately head bent upon her bosom, j 
she began to pace slowly up and down the room, ) 
murmuring now and then to herself like one in j 
a painful dream. Ruth saw that she was for- \ 
getfui of her presence, and stealing back to the j 
embroidery frame, leaned her elbow upon it and j 
fell also into a fit of gloomy thought. A half ! 
hour went by, another, and another, till night- \ 
fall drew on, still the stately form of Queen j 
Margaret moved to and fro in the gathering 5 
twilight, which was fast changing the crimson \ 
glow which struggled through the rich window | 
drapery to a deep purple, and from that to ; 
gloomy darkness. All at once she seemed to j 
become sensible of the coming night, and going j 
to one of the windows, she lifted the drapery ) 
and looked out. j 

“ Have a care, noble lady, your face may be f 
seen from the window,” exclaimed Ruth, ter- j 
rifled by this imprudence. i 

“It is too dark,” replied the queen in her f 
usually calm and cold tones. “Light a taper, I 
maiden, we have yet something to finish before j 
the gathering of our friends.” 

Ruth went out to procure the taper, but a \ 
noise below startled her, and turning back she j 
besought the fugitive queen to put on her dis- S 
guise, and lifting the hangings which covered a \ 
recess in which a temporary couch had been S 
placed, she drew forth a priest’s gown. While j 
the garment was still in her hands there came 1 
a sound of hasty footsteps on the stairs. The > 
queen turned a quick glance toward the door, j 
and Ruth stood motionless, her limbs trembling > 
and her heart beating hard with terror. s 

“ Step within the recess,” she said at last in > 
a trembling whisper, and flinging the gown > 
over the fugitive, “I will let them kill me \ 
before they shall reach you.” s 

“ It is too late!” replied Margaret firmly, and > 
casting the priest’s garment from her: “ let the > 


I traitors come, they shall not find their queen 
cowering under a disguise.” 

Before Ruth could answer, a sound of whis¬ 
pering voices came in from the outer passage, 
the next instant the door was opened, and re¬ 
vealed Barker, the master of the house, with 
his dame, while a little behind stood Williams, 
the young goldsmith, and his mother. Margaret 
\ recognized them, and advanced eagerly toward 
the door, for at the first glance she had detected 
that something was wrong from the pallor of 
their faces, but even in the excitement of danger 
she was not one to forget the royal dignity to 
which she was born. So checking herself, she 
motioned with her hand that they should come 
in, and when the door was closed, demanded in 
a voice that was only a little sharpened with 
anxiety, if any evil tidings had reached them. 

Barker advanced toward her, and dropped on 
his knees greatly agitated. 

“ Our tidings are evil, most noble lady—have 
you courage to hear them ?” 

A proud and painful smile disturbed Marga¬ 
ret’s lip. 

“ I am used to evil tidings—speak I” she said 
in a firm voice, though her face was pale, and 
her eyes grew vivid with intense anxiety. 

“A few brief words will tell all,” exclaimed 
young Williams, advancing. “ The secret of 
your presence here is discovered.” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated the queen with a start, and 
glancing sharply toward the door. 

“Duke Richard has got possession of our 
secret.” 

Again Margaret started and drew in her 
breath. 

“ The secret of my presence, nothing more— 
they can have nothing more I” she exclaimed, 
and every word came forth gaspingly, “ Heaven 
forefend that our brave partisans fall into the 
clutches of that subtle boy.” 

“ I fear me much that he knows all,” replied 
Williams with emotion. “Even the list of 
names so strangely missed from the table last 
night, may be in his possession.” 

“All the saints forbid!” exclaimed Margaret. 
“ Brave friends—brave friends! must those who 
stand by the Lancaster ever meet with ruin and 
betrayal ?” 

“ Forgive us, generous lady, your royal person 
is in peril, and that leaves but brief time for coun¬ 
cil or courtesy,” said the goldsmith’s mother, ap¬ 
proaching the queen. 

Margaret extended her hand, and her eye 
kindled. 

“ What must we do, thou old and leal servant 
of our house,” she said with frank confidence. 
“We have had the advantage of thy warm heart 
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and cool bruin before this, and in times of greater 
need. What must we do ?” 

M Our first thought is for the personal safety 
of our queen, and we have scarcely a moment’s 
time to deliberate. This is no longer a place of 
safety, your highness must trust to the fealty of 
your old servant and consent to be guided.” 

“But our friends, surely we can deliberate 
with them. They will be here in less than an 
hour—see, the stars are coming out even now.” 

“Not a moment have we to spare,” exclaimed 
die widow and her son, both speaking at once. 
“Our friends, oh, royal lady, if they come hither 
it is to be swept like helpless birds in a net 
which Duke Richard is castin around them— 
to-morrow will see them in the Tower.” 

“ And is the peril so great ?” cried Margaret 
of Anjou, resuming all her dignity and speaking 
low and firmly—“ then will Margaret share it 
with her friends! When the last true partisans 
6f her husband and king are swept into prison, 
she has nothing to live for outside the walls that 
enclose them and him.” 

“The prince, your son!” said the widow, 
promptly touching that string in the mother’s 
heart which she knew would vibrate to her 
words. 

Margaret drew a quick breath. 

“ Our friends, great queen, but for this delay 
all might be saved,” cried Barker, and in a few 
hurried words he explained the preparations 
that had been made to warn the barons and 
scatter them to places of safety. 

Margaret listened without speaking more than 
a single monosyllable now and then, but her 
quick eyes turned from one to another of the 
agitated group, and the moment she was pos¬ 
sessed of all the information they could give, 
her powerful intellect decided on the course 
proper to pursue. 

“ I must go henoe, but where and how ?” she 
said, turning with firm confidence to the widow, 
“ thou hast some plan of concealment, old fol¬ 
lower, tell us what it is!” 

“ Leave us alone,” said the widow, addressing 
her son and the mercer. “ Keep guard below, 
we will come down anon!” 

The mercer and young Williams went out, 
closing the door after them. 

“There is but one way—but one sure dis¬ 
guise,” said the widow, conquering her reluct¬ 
ance to propose a plan which she feared might 
prove repugnant to the proud queen, but her 
brow turned red, and her hands shook as she 
knelt on the floor, and unfolding a bundle which 
had been concealed beneath her cloak, revealed 
a doublet and hose of Flemish doth, with a 
velvet cap, and all the smaller articles which 


composed the dress of a respectable mechanic 
of the times! 

“ What is this ?—for whotn are these things ? 
surely dame—surely-” 

“ There is no other disguise—it cost me a sore 
pang of shame to propose it,” cried the widow in 
a humbled and deprecating voice. “ But is not 
this better than to be dragged through London a 
prisoner to the boy duke ?” 

The crimson flush died on Margaret’s fore¬ 
head, and the haughty curve of her lip relaxed. 

“Thou art right, dame, what matters the 
means—Margaret of Anjou shall never become 
prisoner to the usurper. If our friends are but 
rescued from the danger that menaces us this 
night, they will have need of the queen for 
whom so much has been sacrificed. Ruth, 
sweet maiden, look not so pallid, but help us 
of! with our robe. It is an old servant, and 
like all that clings to our house, hath suffered 
somewhat. Nay, fear not to pull upon the 
sleeve, as these wars have accustomed us to 
rougher tyeing than thy little hands can offer.” 

Greatly relieved at the facility with which 
Margaret had entered into her plan, the gold¬ 
smith’s widow stood ready to invest her mis¬ 
tress in the artisan’s garments the moment Ruth 
had disrobed her. Having once reconciled her¬ 
self to the idea of a disguise that had at first 
alarmed the delicacy which is usually most sen¬ 
sitive when blended with a strong and vivid 
intellect, Margaret yielded herself with a sort 
of shrinking humor to be invested in the strange 
disguise. A smile even broke over her face 
when she saw herself arranged from head to 
foot in male attire, and, blushing like a girl, 
she gathered up her tresses, and with a sort of 
awkwardness that was not altogether ungrace¬ 
ful, attempted to twist them around her head, 
that they might be concealed beneath the velvet 
cap which dame Williams held ready in her 
hand. But the tresses were too abundant: the 
cap would not go over them, and after a few 
vain attempts to force it, Margaret allowed the 
mass of hair to fall over her person. 

“What can we do?” exclaimed the widow, 
sorely perplexed, and fixing her eyes, full of 
mingled despair and admiration, on the tresses 
that fell in black and glossy waves almost to 
the floor. “ They will betray us—the cap will 
never go on!” 

Margaret seemed to hesitate, she ran her fin¬ 
gers hurriedly through the waving hair, gathered 
it up between both hands and held it for an in¬ 
stant, while her arms trembled slightly, and her 
proud lip quivered. Her boy had played with 
those tresses when an infant in her lap. When 
alone with no eye to witness the mother’s ten- 
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derness, conjuring the queen she had saved to 
fling those tresses over him like a veil, and hear 
his crowing laugh as these soft waves fell over 
his restless limbs. The good king, he who was 
locked from her presence by the stone walls of a 
prison, had been prouder of these raven tresses 
a thousand times than of his inherited throne, 
and now must she part with them? For one 
moment all the sweet woman’s nature swelled 
uppermost in her heart, and tear-drops that 
never reached her eyes gushed through its trou¬ 
bled depths. A single moment she indulged in 
these womanly regrets, and then all traces of 
emotion left her face. She allowed the tresses 
to fall from her grasp, and drawing a small 
poinard from her bosom, proceeded to cut them 
from her head with a firm and unshrinking hand. 

“ Alack, must this be ?” exclaimed Ruth, 
gazing with tearful eyes on the curU as they 
fell to the floor a black and glossy pile. 

“They would betray her else,” replied the 
widow, and kneeling down, the good woman 
reverently gathered up the tresses as they fell, 
and folded them in a silken scarf which she 
took from one of the chairs. 

“ To-morrow,” said Margaret—she paused, 
and her voice broke. “ To-morrow when your 
son goes up to the Tower, instead of the scroll 
which we had prepared, let him carry these to 
Henry of Windsor. He will know them again, 
and also know that his wife and queen has been ; 
near his prison.” 

“They shall be given,” said the widow,rising 
to her feet, “ though surrounded by keepers as 
the poor king always is, no message may be 
whispered.” 

“ It needs none,” said Margaret with emotion, 
“It needs none. I had hoped to send him joy- ^ 
ful tidings, but he will love those little tresses 
better!” She paused, heaved a deep sigh, and 
bent forward that Ruth might arrange the arti¬ 
san’s cap on her head. 

A noise below made them all start and look 
with terror each at the other. It was only the 
silk mercer who came up stairs to see if all was 
ready, he started on seeing the queen in her 
male attire, and looked eagerly around as if 
searching for some one. He was ignorant of 
the disguise she had assumed, and did not re¬ 
cognize her, for the appearance of reduced size 
imparted by the strange garments and the thick ; 
hair terminating on the shoulders in wavy curls, ; 
formed a disguise more perfect than even the 
designers had anticipated. 

“We are ready,” said the widow, gratified by ; 
the bewildered look of the mercer. “ My son 
must remain here awhile. If any one saw us ; 
enter together, they saw but two persons, a 


man and a woman. They will see but two 
depart.” 

With these words the widow offered her arm 
to support the disguised queen, whispering— 

“ Lean on me, lady, the staircase is narrow. 
A few moments and you are in safety.” 

The queen bent down and kissed Ruth on 
the forehead before she accepted the offered 
support. 

“Bless thee, child, the saints of heaven bless 
thee,” she murmured, but as she lifted her head 
the mercer uttered an ejaculation and strode a 
step forward. 

“ Hush, it is the queen,” cried his wife, seizing 
him by the arm, “ step back and let them pass.” 

“St. George, who would believe this?” ex¬ 
claimed the mercer, in a burst of joyful asto¬ 
nishment—“she is safe, thank heaven, she is 
safe. The boy duke himself would never pene¬ 
trate this disguise.” 

“ Thou hast a queen’s thanks and blessings,” 
said Margaret, with deep feeling as she passed 
her astonished friend, leaning upon the widow. 

He would have followed them, but a back¬ 
ward wave of Margaret’s hand prevented him, 
and directly he heard the street door close after 
his dangerous and illustrious guest. The next 
moment young Williams entered the room. 

“ Quick,” he said, “ remove all traces of her 
august presence. Down with these hangings: 
in ten minutes they must be packed in the ware¬ 
house again; put the chairs in the back store¬ 
room, as if just imported. Here, Ruth,” and 
sweeping the parchment and pens from the 
table, he gave them to the excited maiden with 
orders to cast them all into the fire, while he 
busied himself in tearing down the rich hang¬ 
ings that had been brought forth to render a 
royal guest forgetful of her fallen state. 

In less than half an hour Ruth was sitting in 
her bower-room with its pretty, but simple fur¬ 
niture, looking as if it had not been disturbed in 
an age, and the house was profoundly quiet— 
still her heart beat, and her cheek was painfully 
flushed.' Was it anxiety for the fate of her 
guest ? or was it because she had been the mo¬ 
ment before clasped to a heart beating even 
more loudly than her own ? 

The young goldsmith paused not to ask the 
question, for that moment a loud knocking at 
the street door made him start to his feet and 
rush from the room. to bb continued. 


Why should we ever weary of this life? 
Our souls should widen ever, not contract, 
Grow stronger, and not harder, in the strife, 
Filling each moment with a noble act. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Mushroom Catchup.— Take the full grown flaps 
of mushrooms, wipe them clean, crash them with the 
hands, throw a handful of salt with every peck of 
mushrooms, and let them stand all night; then pat 
them into stewp&ns, and set them in a quick oven for 
twelve hours; strain them through a hair sieve and 
press out all the juice. To every gallon of liquor put 
of cloves, Jamaica and black pepper, and of ginger, 
one ounce each, and half a pound of common salt. 
Set it on a slow fire and let it boil until half the liquor 
is wasted, then put it into a clean china vessel, and 
when cold bottle it. 

Another mode of making Mushroom Catchup, is to 
take a stewpan full of the large flap mushrooms that 
are not worm eaten, and the skins and fringe of those 
you have pickled; throw a handful of salt among them, 
and set them by a slow fire. They will produce a 
great deal of liquor, which you must strain, and put to 
it four ounces of shalots, two cloves of garlic, an ounce 
of pepper, a table spoonful of ginger, mace and cloves; 
boil the liquor slowly and skim it well. When cold, 
bottle and cork it close. In two months boil it again 
with a little additional spice, and a stick of horse 
radish—it will then keep a year; which mushroom 
catchup rarely does, if not boiled a second time. 

Tomato Catchup. —Take six pounds of tomatoes, 
sprinkle them with salt and let them remain for a day 
or two, then boil them until the skins will separate 
easily; pour them into a colander or coarse sieve, and 
press them through, leaving the skins behind; put into 
the liquor a pint of Chili vinegar, half a pint of wine, 
pepper, cloves, ginger and allspice; boil them together 
until a third part has wasted—bottle them tight. The 
catchup must be shaken before it is used. If it is 
boiled down to one-third, and the cords sealed, it will 
be much richer, and keep for years. 

Walnut Catchup. —Take six half-sieves of green 
walnut-shells, put them into a tub, mix them up well 
with common salt, (from two or three pounds) let them 
stand for six days, frequently beating and mashing 
them; by this time the shells become soft and pulpy. 
Then by banking it up on one side of the tub, and at 
the same time by raising the tub on that side, the 
liquor will drain clear off to the other; then take that 
liquor out; the mashing and banking up may be re¬ 
peated as often as liquor is found. The quantity will 
be about six quatrs. When done let it be simmered 
in an iron boiler as long as any scum arises; then 
bruise a quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of long pepper, two 
ounces of cloves, with the above ingredients; let it 
slowly boil for half an hour. When boiled, let an 
equal quantity of the spice go into each bottle; when 
corked, let the bottle be filled quite up; cork them 
tight, seal them over, and put them into a cool and dry 
place for one year before they are used. 

Southern method of boiling Rice. —Pick over 
the rice carefully, rince it well in cold water till it is 
faithfully cleansed; drain off the water, then put it in 
a pot of boiling water, with a little salt. Allow as 
much as a quart of water to a tea-cup of rice, as it 


absorbs the water very much while boiling. Boil it 
seveenteen minutes; then turn the water off very close; 
set the pot over a few coals, and let it steam fifteen 
minutes with the lid of the pot ofl'. The beauty of the 
rice boiled in this way, is, that each kernel stands out 
by itself, while it is quite tender. 

Macaroni. —Put a piece of butter, half a pound of 
macaroni, and a little salt into hot water; boil them 
for three quarters of an hour, and then take it out and 
drain it well. Put it into another saucepan with butter 
and grated cheese; toss up the whole together, adding 
two or three spoonfuls of cream; and when done, put 
it on a dish, and serve it very hot. 

Macaroni dressed Sweet. —Boil two ounces of 
macaroni in a pint of milk, with a bit of lemon-peel, 
and a good bit of cinnamon, till the pipes are swelled 
to their utmost size without breaking. Lay them on a 
custard-dish, and pour a custard over them hot. Serve 
cfld. 

Hominy. —Wash the hominy clean, and boil it with 
sufficient water to cover it. It should boil from four to 
five hours over a very slow fire. Eajpit with butter 
and molasses, or with sugar and milk. It is considered 
extremely wholesome food, especially for children and 
delicate persons. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

The plate, this month, comprises costumes for early 
and late spring dresses, as well as for promenade and 
! evening attire. 

Fig. i.— A Walking Dress.— A silk dress; puffed 

[ ' trimming up the front: "high in the neck; corsage 
pointed; and tight sleeves. A black silk mantilla, 
trimmed with fringe, and an alternate row of gympe 
and velvet 

Fig. ii. —A Travelling Dress.—A coat, trimmed 
with velvet up each side of the front, on the sleeves, 
and up the corsage. Boddice opening in front to show 
the neat chemisette. 

- Fig. iii.—A Ball Dress, of three skirts. The under 
jupe is of white satin, the second is embroidered, and 
the upper is of blue satin. Low on the neck, with a 
flounce on the shoulders facing the sleeves: corsage a 
la ‘point. 

Fig. rv.— An Evening Dress of embroidered tar- 
; latane, with a tunic opening in front and rounded, also 
embroidered. A pointed corsage: low in the neck; 

; with two rows of deep lace, the lower one forming the 
sleeves. The head-dress of this costume is very dis¬ 
tingue and beautiful. 

Changes in the Fashions. —We have few changes 
to record in styles; an attempt, however, will be made 
this spring to introduce bonnets which shkll fit less 
closely to the face; indeed in London the attempt has 
already been made with considerable success. Cor¬ 
sages a la point are again all the rage. Caps are 
becoming more fashionable every day: they are now 
worn by much younger persons than formerly; and are 
set further back on the head. 

Morning Dresses are made now with great taste. 
Qneen Victoria lately had one made up in a most 
beautiful fashion, a description of which we give for 
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our fair readers. It was a dress of deep rose-colored 
satin, the corsage half-high; the sleeves, which are 
demilongue, are large and wide, and have a deep 
€00* of rich guipure lace, a large cape of the same is 
attached to the neck of the corsage, forming a point 
at the waist; the skirt is long, exceedingly full, and d 
la role , the corners being rounded; this also is sur¬ 
rounded by a deep guipure , narrowing toward the 
waist. Under dress of India muslin, having at the 
bottom three rows of falling, divided by insertion, the 
body and under sleeves to correspond. Head-dress of 
lace, the lappet falling low at the right side, on the 
left it is caught back by a nctud of rose-colored velvet. 
The same style can be made very beautifully out of 
less expensive materials. 

Young Lady’s Costume. —We are often solicited 
to give patterns for girls’ dresses. We have just re¬ 
ceived the spring costume for misses. It is a short 
dress of striped shot blue Pekin silk; (or other appro¬ 
priate material) the skirt made en biais , (upon the 
cross) the lower part being finished with a simple 
broad hem, th* upper part being set into the rounded 
waist in large, full gathers; low corsage, made per¬ 
fectly plain, and on the straight way of the stufT, 
headed with a small, round cape en biais, joining in 
the centre of the front, and forming a berths; short 
sleeves, formed of a deep fold of the same material; 
under chemisette and full sleeves of plain muslin, let 
into narrow bands of the same, and finished with a 
single row of lace. Pantaloons of white cambric, 
embroidered round the lower part. Boots of green 
Morocco leather and cachemire. 

Ladies Riding Habit. —A friend, just returned from \ 
London, writes us thus of the fashionable riding habits 
—a matter of some importance to our fair readers, now 
that the season for equestrian exercises is approaching. 

“ After numerous attempts made at various quarters to 
introduce a French style of habit, our countrywomen 
have at last settled down upon the ancient fashion, 
with a few judicious modifications. The style most 
deservedly in the highest favor, is a fabric of broad 
cloth or well-napped cashemire, and the color a royal 
blue. The boddice rolls like a vest, and connects in 
front with black hooks and eyes. The buttons, which 
are numerous, are arranged in two rows, slightly 
curved; they are the finest quality of gilt vest buttons, 
having a plain, flat surface. The skirt is of the usual 
length, and is fast to the boddice. The sleeves as well 
as the boddice, fit close, and are plain at the cuff, over 
which the wristlet is turned. The forage cap now sup¬ 
plants the ungainly man’s hat formerly worn.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poems by Alfred B. Street. With illustrations. 
1 vol. New York: Clark <$r Austin, 1846.—This 
volume presents us with the poems of Mr. Street in 
an elegant form worthy of their merit. Few writers 
have observed nature more closely, or painted her 
with such fidelity as the author before us. Born and 
educated in a mountainous country, his mind is full to 
overflowing of images of all that is grand and beautiful 
in nature; and in his poems, by a succession of minute 


; touches, he brings up these images graphically before 
the reader’s eye. What Boddington is among painters, 

; Street is among poets. The finest poem in the volume 
before us is “The Gray Forest Eagle,” which has 
really no superior of its kind in the language. Mr. 
Street is improving, year by year, and has not yet 
| achieved all he is capable of. We bid him heartily 
| “God speed!” 

| Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents. 

I By J. Henettge Jesse. 2 vols. Philada.: J. W. 
Moore , 1846.—These volumes compose the first two 
numbers of a new serial to be called “ Moore’s Select 
Library.” A better work than this by Mr. Jesse, 
( which combines the truth of history with the charm 
| of romance, could not have been selected to begin the 
| series with. 

The Boston Melodeon. By E. L. White. Boston: 
j Elias Hone. Philada.: T. B. Peterson, 1846.—This 
j is a collection of secular melodies, consisting of songs, 
| glees, rounds, catches, &c., arranged and harmonized 
for four voices. We regard it as one of the best works 
of the kind. It includes most of the popular pieces of 
the day. 

Poems on Man. By Cornelius Matthews. 1 vol. 
New York: Paine Burgess. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson. —We have hers a neat pocket edition of 
Matthews’ Sonnets on Man in a Republic, a series of 
poems which embody noble thoughts and considerable 
artistic power. The volume is very beautifully printed. 

Goodrich's National Geography. New York: 
Huntington <$■ Savage. —This is the best school 
geography we are acquainted with. It contains 
two hundred and twenty engravings and thirty-three 
maps. The letter press is by Peter Parley. 


The Jews Harp. —This admirable mezzotint is from 
one of Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated pictures; and is 
•aid to be founded on an incident occurring in his early 
life, he being the boy in the left hand corner. We 
consider ibis engraving one of the most truthful we 
have ever published. It will be followed by others 
equally as elegant. Owing to circumstances beyond 
our control the picture of “General and Lady Wash¬ 
ington,” which we promised in our prospectus, will 
not be published until June. 


I TP A story similar in its plot to “The Meteor 
Career,” but from the pen of the same author, ap¬ 
peared anonymously a few years since in “The 
Casket.” The story is now re-written, and presented 



statement lest we should be suspected of “ stealing 
from ourselves.” 


ID* Miss M. E. L., of Pittsburg, will see that we 
have made use of her valuable suggestion. The pic¬ 
ture, however, we shall have to omit, as we have just 
published one in the same line, and have another 
already engraved nearly a duplicate of hers. Will 
she accept our thanks? 
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OUR MAY QUEEN. 

BY FLORENCE GREY. 

Never had there been a merrier May day in 
Lindengrove! Spring had come in two weeks 
earlier than it was ever known before, and 
already the violets and butter-cups smiled in 
the meadows, and the May roses were blooming 
through the woods. The blue houstonja stud¬ 
ded the uplands, looking out from amid the 
springing grass like stars reflected from deep 
waters. Wild strawberries were blossoming. 
The leaves, too, were everywhere on the trees. 
The honeysuckle was already peeping out along 
the edges of the woods j and the geranium blushed 
in modest beauty like a young virgin at the thought 
of love. 

Just back of the village was a sylvan glade, 
the prettiest spot in the world for a festival 1 A 
natural lawn, enclosed on three sides by noble 
woods, and opening on the fourth side to the 
south, thickly carpeted with grass, was the place 
where, time out of mind, our May parties had 
been held. A rampart of rocks ran along the 
western side of the glade, covered at this season 
with glowing columbines. On the opposite side 
the ground sloped down into the wood, through 
which ran a babbling brook, quite out ot sight; 
but the.music of its gladsome waters, like the 
laughter of happy children, came ever to the 
ear, soothing the soul with its sweet, sylvan 
music. 

“Who shall be our May Queen?” was the 
question we asked of each other. 

“ Oh! Lily Lane/’ was the almost universal 
response of the younger members of the party. 

“I should think we might make a better 
selection,” said Susan Crumpton, the squire’s 
daughter, and the richest heiress Lindengrove 
could boast. “Who is Lily Lane?” 

Now Susan Crampton knew well enough who 
Lily Lane was. Had not everybody in the village 
heard the poor orphan’s story, and pitied her for 
her loneliness and destitution ? Lily Lane was 
the only child of a couple who had once been 
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in comparatively good circumstances; but the 
father had become a bankrupt in some season 
of great mercantile disaster, and had fled to our 
village to hide his shame and eke out a miserable 
pittance for his family. Misfortune proved too 
much for Mr. Lane, and he soon died; his wife 
followed him in less than a year of a broken 
heart. Poor Lily Lane, the cherished pet of 
luxury, was thus thrown on the world, a penni¬ 
less orphan. But God feedeth the young ravensp 
and he raised up friends for the homeless girl. A 
humble widow who had known sorrow—where 
else is pity found but among the poor and bruised 
in heart ?—took Lily to her home, and the two 
together now earned a decent livelihood by doing 
needle-work for their neighbors, and Lily even 
went out sometimes as a mantua-maker! 

You would have thought Lily ill-fitted for the 
wear and tear of a life like this, for she was as 
fragile and delicate as the flower from which 
she was named. She was slowly killing herself, 
there was no doubt of that! All winter she 
had been harrassed by a cough, and she often 
complained of a pain in her side: the doctor 
had told her she must give up sewing; but 
what could she do? Lily could not see the 
kind old widow suffer for her sake, so she 
worked on, saying as little about her illness as 
possible; but often, she would go away alone by 
herself and cry bitterly, when she remembered 
the comforts she once possessed, and thqught 
how lonely life was now that her mother lay in 
the village church-yard. 

Lily had causd for her tears arising from other 
sources. There were hard hearts in Linden¬ 
grove as well as elsewhere; and sometimes, in 
following her vocation, she was subjected to 
insults that made her almost wish herself dead. 
Susan Crampton had once employed her, and it 
was with a beating heart that Lily had gone to 
the mansion of the haughty Cramptons. Little 
did she dream of what she was to suffer there! 
She was shown into a cold room, and left to 
wait nearly two hours without her breakfast; 
then, when the family had finished their meal; 
she was sent down into the kitchen to eat with 
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the insolent menials. Poor Lily had never been ; his words. “ She’s very pretty,” he said, “poor 
treated thus, and her throat choked, and the food > thing!” 

remained untasted before her. j “ Has she no parents ?” said Harry, after a 

Proud, contemptuous, and thoroughly selfish j pause, 
was Susan Crampton; but she veiled her bad \ “None. They died some years ago. She 
qualities under an air of high breeding j and as • would have had to go to the poor-house but 
she was accomplished and handsome, besides j for Mrs. Hampton who took her in,” said Susan 
being wealthy, not every one knew 'her real ! Crampton, fancying she was revenging herself 
character. To her equals she was studiously j effectually on Lily by these words. “For my 
polite; to those but little her inferiors she was j part, I think she must be a mean-spirited crea- 
condescending; but her haughtiness revenged ture to remain a tax on a poor old widow.” 
itself on all, who like Lily Lane, were poor and j Again Harry honored his fair companion with 
in sorrow. That she should associate with such > a stare, and this time it showed such unmis- 
a person was not to be supposed, and when, \ takeable surprise, that Susan Crampton began to 
therefore, Lily Lane was proposed for May j think she had spoken too bitterly. She colored. 
Queen, the indignation of the imperious heiress j therefore, and was silent. It had never until 


was beyond bonds. \ this moment occurred to her that oqe so high- 

On ordinary occasions, so great is the power • born as Villiers could by any possibility think 
of wealth, Susan Crampton might have carried | twice of a girl in Lily Lane’s condition of life, 
her point and been chosen May Queen, as she \ But Harry Villiers was above prejudices of 
secretly desired; but the election had always j this kind. He believed in nature’s nobility, and 
been the exclusive right of the school children, j in no other; and there was that in the sweet face 
and with these little dears no one was so popular \ of our Lily which attracted him toward her as 


as Lily Lane. So the choice was decided by 
acclamation, and Lily was duly crowned. The 
most Susan Crampton could do was to curl her 
lip, and keep herself and her set as much as 
possible aloof from Lily: and you may be sure 
she did this effectually. 

“A servant girl, who works for me at half a 
dollar a day, to be May Queen! Humph!” and 
she tossed her head. 

The truth was Susan Crampton had set her 
heart on being May Queen because her brother 


to a kindred spirit. Hitherto Villiers, without 
being decidedly in love with Susan Grampton, 
had been pleased with her beauty and attracted 
by her accomplishments : but had his fancy been 
ten times more struck with her than it was, 
her undisguised malignity, in speaking of Lily 
Lane, would have destroyed every spark of 
esteem for her. He had never before suspected 
his fair companion of having a bad heart, so 
adroitly had her lady-like manners concealed 
her foibles: but fortunately there is this differ- 


had promised to ride up from the city and bring \ ence between true and conventional politeness, 
with him his friend Harry Villiers. Now Harry £ that the one springs from the heart and never 


was from one of the first families of the state, s 
rich, handsome, and quite talented; and it had \ 
long been the wish of Susan Crampton to become ] 
a partner of his fortune and reputation. How- j 
ever when Harry did at length come, and she s 
found herself hanging on his arm and receiving \ 
his fluttering attentions, she forgot her vexation. ; 
It was so delicious to have all the girls envying ^ 
her ! j 

“ Who is that pretty creature they have made 5 
Queen of May ?” said Harry suddenly, for the 
first time catching sight of our sweet Lily. 

“Some low creature, I scarcely know who,” 
replied Susan Crampton, coloring with jealousy 
and vexation. “I believe she goes out as a 
seamstress, and that she once did some work 
for me; but I saw little of her, as she ate of 
course with the servants, and sat up stairs by 
herself.” 

Susan Crampton scarcely knew what to make 
of the broad stare with which Mr. Villiers re- I 
g&rded her; and she was even more puzzled at 


fails, while the other being only an assumed 
nature, sooner or later betrays itself. 

“ Do introduce me to your pretty May Queen !” 
said Harry Villiers, half an hour later to old Mr. 
Seward. “She’s perfectly beautiful.” 

“ And as good as she is handsome,” said the 
gratified old man, with whom she was quite a 
favorite. “You don’t know Lily Lane then!” 

“ What a sweet name,” said Harry abstract¬ 
edly: then he added more coherently, “had she 
worthless parents ?” 

“ Lord bless you, no!” said the old man, and 
as Lily was just then dancing, and an introduc¬ 
tion impossible until the set was concluded, he 
favored his hearer with a history of Mr. Lane’s 
misfortunes, which effectually enlisted Harry’s 
sympathies. 

There are some faces we meet which appear 
like familiar ones, just as if they had been those 
of some dear friend in a former state of exist¬ 
ence. The idea is pretty, though fanciful, and 
I, for one, am not to be laughed out of it. 
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because folks may call it Platonic. You and I, 
dear reader, have both seen such faces, rivetting 
our attention at once, and possessing a charm 
we can neither explain nor resist. Such a face 
Harry felt Lily Lane’s to be! It haunted him 
like the faces of the angels he had dreamed of 
when a child. He was surprised to find her so 
entertaining a companion; for Lily was not only 
sprightly, but really cutting, and her soul was 
full of most glorious poetry. Not every one 
could, on so short an acquaintance, have drawn 
her out, but there was a frank cordiality about 
Harry that set her immediately at ease. Lily 
was only seventeen, and very bashful, but she 
soon felt as if she had known Harry for years. 
She talked of the flowers, of which her listener 
was as fond as herself: she talked of poetry, 
and was delighted to find her favorite authors 
were Harry’s: she talked of music, which he 
too admired; and all this while there was such 
a joyou9ness in her words and tone, there was 
so much of the heart, such child-like purity and 
earnestness, it was like a bright humming bird 
skimming from flower to flower. Harry was 
delighted and entranced. There was such a 
freshness about all Lily said, that he gazed at 
her in wonder and fascination. He thought he 
had never heard anything like the music of her 
voice—it was as gleesome as the song of the 
first robin in spring—it thrilled through him 
with a feeling of extatic delight. We know not 
how it is, but there are some voices that have 
this power, as if all the love and sweetness and 
purity of the heart are melted into tlicir music. 
Perhaps God wisely makes it thus, that so we 
may recognize the angels! 

The rage of Susan Crampton was so great at 
seeing the attentions which Villiers paid to our 
Lily, that it required all her self-command to 
conceal her chagrin, nor was she wholly suc¬ 
cessful. Her ill-humoT betrayed itself on several 
occasions; but neither Villiers nor Lily saw this, 
for they were, for the rest of that day, all in all 
to each other. 

“Good-bye, Miss Crampton,” said Villiers, 
his face glowing with happiness, as he passed 
her on his way to escort Lily home. “What 
a delightful place Lindengrove is for a May 
party.” 

Susan Crampton drew herself up and returned 
a stiff* bow; but she took no notice of Lily, who 
colored at her insolence. 

It was strange how often Harry Villiers visited 
our village after the May party, and it was equally 
wonderful that he always went straight to the 
widow’s cottage. On Susan Crampton he called 
occasionally. The heiress no longer mentioned 
Lily’s name, but did her best to please her visiter. 


And certainly if the exercise of considerable 
powers of fascination could be relied on to 
ensure success, she was in a fair way even yet 
to supplant Lily Lane, and become the envied 
bride of Harry Villiers. 

“That girl shall never be his, with her milk 
and water face,” she said passionately to herself. 
“I will drive her from the village first.” 

The threat, thus muttered, Susan Crampton 
soon proceeded to put into execution. AH at 
once work began to grow scarce with Lily. A 
protegee of Susan Crampton’s suddenly become 
popular, for this rival of Lily’s having come 
from town, her styles were soon exclusively in 
repute. Poor Lily found the best branch of her 
business taken from her, and many were the 
bitter tears shed at the prospect of her coming 
want; for the plain-sewing of the widow with 
whom she boarded would barely support one of 
them, and all Lily’s customers, except one or 
two whom the mandate of the heiress could not 
affect, had long deserted her. 

What rendered the chances of success greater 
for Susan Crampton was the absence of Harry 
Villiers, who had gone to the west on business 
which was expected to detain him several months. 
He had departed without declaring his love to 
Lily. This was another sore trouble for our 
heroine. Lily had been ignorant of her own 
feelings until the absence of Villiers revealed 
them to her: and now 9he often feared, as even 
Mrs. Hampton daily asserted, that he had been 
trifling with her, and would never return. There 
was, amid all this darkness, one little bit of sun¬ 
shine for Lily. On the last evening he had spent 
with her, Villiers, at parting, had left a locket in 
her hand as he pressed it, and had whispered 
that she would be the first person he would call 
to see on his return. Lily remembered the very 
look and tone with which he spoke; and when¬ 
ever she recalled them to memory, her heart 
beat quicker, and the blush came to her cheek 
even though she bhried it on her snowy, yet 
humble pillow. She could not believe that 
Harry Villiers, who seemed all nobleness and 
truth, could deceive her. 

One day Lily received a letter from a distant 
relative of her mother, to whom that parent had 
written a few day9 before her death. Many 
circumstances, the writer said, had prevented 
a reply sooner. The purpose of the present 
epistle was to offer a home in her family to our 
heroine. The real nature of this offer was par¬ 
tially disguised, but Lily had already learned 
enough of the selfishness of the world to be 
able to interpret the cold compliments of her 
aunt as they deserved, and to detect the real 
character of her expected position in the family, 
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which was that of a governess. A year before, 
ind LiJy would have rejected the offer, but now 
she felt herself in duty bound to accept it, as it 
left her a door by which to escape being any 
longer a burden to kind Mrs. Hampton. 

Susan Crampton heard with delight liow 
chance had favored her plans. Her dreaded 
rival once removed, and living in seclusion at 
the extreme end of the country—for Lily’s aunt 
resided quite in another section of the Union— 
there would be no obstacle, she thought, to the 
accomplishment of her own ambitious purpose. 

“He will never follow the girl,” she said. 
“His fancy is only pleased with her, and when 
he comes back he will have quite forgotten her. 
Then, having her no longer a9 a rival, he will 
become entangled with me before he knows it. 
At any rate, if I do fail, I shall have my rpvenge 
in her not getting him, for I feel satisfied the 
creature loves him.” 

It was the evening before Lily’s departure. 
Her trunk was packed, 9he had bid farewell to 
the few friends left her, and now she! had retired 
to the little porch behind the house where all 
alone she might indulge her grief. Though she 
had endured many slights while following her 
location in the village, she had received many 
kindnesses, and been not wholly friendless; but 
now she was going among strangers, and might 
be called on to bear still greater insults. Well 
might she weep then! But this was not all. 
She was about to leave a place endeared to 
her by associations of Villiers, whom she still 
loved in despite of the secret schooling of her 
heart: she might not, nay! would never see 
him again. No wonder she wept so bitterly. 
In that very porch they had often sat together. 
Now he was away, perhaps regardless of her, 
rich, courted and happy; while she was going 
out among cold-hearted strangers, to earn in 
bitter tears, the bread which even then would 
be grudged to her as if it were alms. Hot tears 
rained down her cheek and trickled through her 
fingers—poor, orphan girl! 

“ Lily —dear Lily,” said a soft voice behind 
her. 

The affrighted girl started up with a beating 
heaTt, and brushing the tears hastily from her 
eyes, gazed on the speaker. Could he be Vil¬ 
liers ? The tone was his, but he had gone away 
for 9 ix months, and three had scarcely past! 

“Dear Lily,” continued Villiers, for it was 
he, “ why these tears ? I have come back to 
tell you how much I love you, and ask you to 
be my little wife; and I find you weeping as if 
your heart would break. What is it, Lily ?” 

She looked up earnestly into his face, as if to 
say, “you would not deceive a poor orphan, 


J would you ?” and reading only love and truth in 
5 these full dark orbs that looked tenderly into her 
\ own, she hid her face sobbing on Villier’s bosom 
| and wept uncontrollably. 

| Lily’s trunk was unpacked, and the village 
: was astounded next day with the intelligence 
| that she was to marry Harry Villiers. Every 
: thing came out, folks said, as prettily as in a 
; romance. Harry had conceived the project of 

> buying and furnishing a country house before 
'> he asked Lily to be his wife: so he had given 
; out that he was going west, when in reality he 

went up the Hudson and picked out one of the 
' prettiest estates in the world. 

) Not far above Poughkeepsie there is a sweet 
j English cottage, peeping out from a perfect 
' bower of trees. There dwells our still lovely 
j Lily, now a happy wife and mother, 
j Susan Crampton is destined to be an old maid, 
J or else to be married for her wealth; at least so 
j say the gossips of our village. 

| LINES.* 

\ BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

' Will I write thee a Valentine? 

J Go ask the rose of June 

When its heart is filled with fragrance 
; And bursting with perfume, 

\ If it answers not the summer’s sun 

j That call’d it into bloom. 

> Will I write thee a Valentine? 

J ^ Go ask the birds of Spring, 

• If they answer not the melodies 

> That through the forests ring, 

| When the ice chain trembles on the brook, 

l And the waters sweetly sing. 

I Will I write thee a Valentine? 

j Go ask the summer sky 

5 When the water drops are falling, 

> And the sunshine Hashes by, 

\ If the rainbow does not ever fling 

l Its glowing arch on high. 

> Will I write thee a Valentine? 

I If the sweet and modest flower 

\ Unfolds its richest tribute 

When the sunshine seeks its bower; 

If the bird will answer melody 
And rainbows meet the shower. 

Surely the grateful heart may fling 
For gifts so dear as thine, 

A brief and heartfelt offering 
On friendship’s holy shrine! 

These blended flowers and thoughts I bring. 
Thou true old friend of mine. 

♦ To one who sent me a Valentine containing a gold 
pen and these words, “Will you write me a Valen¬ 
tine ?” The author was betrayed by his hand writing. 
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THE OLD MAID. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

“What a sour, repulsive thing Miss Crabb 
is. I declare I have no patience with her. If it 
wasn’t for dear, kind aunt Mary I should think 
all old maids as unplesant as Miss Crabb." 

These were the first words whioh Clara Logan 
spoke after the departure of their unpopular 
visiter. Her mother quietly looked up from her 
work, but made no direct answer. She observed, 
however, 

“ And yet it Is not improbable, my dear, that 
you may, some day, be as sour as Miss Crab, 
and an old maid in the bargain." 

“ How can you say so, dear mamma ? I am 
sure I would rather die than survive to such a 
fate—the horrid, ugly, gossipping old thing! I 
never see her without thinking of a vinegar 
cruet. If she ever had a grain of sweetness in 
her composition it has soured long ago; and 
now she turns into acid everything with which 
she comes in contact." 

“There, my child, it is this very liveliness 
of fancy, and tendency to turn everything into 
ridicule which made me say you were in danger 
of becoming a second Miss Crabb. I knew her 
when she was as young and pretty as you are; 
and when the beaux dreaded her frown and 
sought her favor almost as if she had been an 
empress." 

“ You astonish me,” said Clara. “ I thought 
she had always looked as now, with a face like 
a dried up apple, and verjuice written in every 
wrinkle of her ugly face." 

“My child—my ohild," said Mrs. Logan, 
“ this sarcastic temper will prove your ruin. 
Really you must learn* to curb your love of 
ridicule; and that you may be assisted to do 
it, I will tell you Miss Crabb’s story. 

“ Nobody, as I have said, was more admired 
when young than this now ugly old maid. She 
was full of gaiety^fuid very bec^tiful, accord¬ 
ingly at every party and ball she was the star 
of the assembly. As sure as a strange beau 
appeared he became her victim; it really seemed 
as if there was to be no end to her conquests. 
And Emily Crabb, indeed, was then a very esti¬ 
mable girl. She had but one glaring fault, and 
that was a sarcastic disposition. Her friefids, 
her lovers, and her family suffered alike from 
the arrows of her tongue. When her parents 
remonstrated with her she said she could not help 
it: it was her nature to be sarcastic: she did not j 
see why people should blame her for seeing how 7 j 
ridiculous they made themselves! Everybody j 
probably has one or more foibles, and no one : 

13* 


( was more keen in deteeting and ridiculing such 
than Emily. Thus, though she was continually 
gaining new lovers, she was losing old ones as 
< fast; for each admirer, after a probation of a 
week or two, was sure to be made ludicrous in 
| some way by Emily. The fact is few equalled 
j her in repartee, and this she knew; but instead 
j of being generous, as conscious intellect ought 
j to be, she never showed the least mercy. 

| “ Her parents thought that when she came to 

\ be really in love she would cure herself of this 
< sarcastic manner; but a long confirmed habit is 
] not so easily eradicated. Emily at length fell 
j in love. The person of her choice was one of 
j the noblest specimens of manhood. Charles 
| Warner was a young physician of excellent 
character, a finished education, and no small 
' share of talent. But he was not one calculated 
to shine in the empty small talk of fashionable 
| society. It was for this very reason probably 
| that Emily loved him. She knew the hollow¬ 
ness of that society in which she moved, a glit- 
| taring star, and reverenced in proportion one 
; who looked down upon its littlenesses. How 
Charles Warner ever came to love so fashionable 
a creature as Emily was a mystery to me; but 
he was charmed by her beauty, and for the tim^ 
blinded to her imperfections. He hoped that 
she would be gradually weaned from gay life, 
and as his time was much taken up with study, 
he knew comparatively little of the extent to 
which she gave herself up to fashion. 

“ But Emily loved the incense of flattery 
almost as muoh as she loved Charles Warner, 
and so she still continued to attend parties and 
draw after her crowds of new admirers. Her 
engagement was a secret known only to a few, 
and, therefore, her presence was as welcome 
as ever by the beaux. Sometimes, though her 
heart smote her, she allowed her satire to find 
a victim in the solemn young physician, as one 
of her gay set had enviously nicknamed Charles 
Warner; and many were the peals of laughter 
that greeted her ludicrous picture of him, her 
hearers little imagining that she intended to 
marry the very man she was ridiculing." 

“ Oh! mother I could never make fun of one 
I loved,” interposed Clara. 

“It maybe you could not ridicule a lover, but 
I have known you to quia your brothers and 
sisters which is almost as bad," said Mrs. Logan 
gravely. “ But to return. 

“One evening Charles Warner went unex¬ 
pectedly to a party an hour or two earlier than 
he had intended. The rooms, however, were 
already full. Emily had collected a circle 
around her as usual. She was sitting behind 
one of the folding doors screened from most 
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of the company, so that she did not see her > 
lover’s entrance. Some one had been taxing 5 
her with a penchant* for Charles Warner. She \ 
denied it eagerly, and in order to secure belief > 
the sooner, began ridiculing him. There was 5 
just enough truth in the picture she drew to \ 
make it a good caricature, and her hearers, all i 
of whom felt and were galled by Warner’s supe- \ 
riority, laughed immoderately. Every word of 
this satirical conversation fell on her lover’s ear. I 
“ Few men were as sensitive, for reserved ! 
persons are generally proud. He turned pale j 
and staggered. But mastering his emotion he \ 
suddenly confronted Emily, bowed coldly, and 
giving her a look she never forgot left the room. 5 
“He never spoke to her again. The next 1 
morning, after a night of tears, a letter was 
brought to Emily. It whs from Charles War- \ 
ner. He said that, after what he had heard the j 
evening before, he had dismissed all thought of j 
her loving him, and bade her farewell forever. 
His love, he said, had perished at the same 
instant that he became convinced of the un- 
worthiness of its object. 

“ This disappointment of the heart made Emily 
more satirical than ever. She never saw good 
in any one, if she could see evil. She always \ 
ridiculed where she could, where she could not 5 
she remained silent. It seemed as if all her j 
kindness of heart had turned to gall. > 

“ From being a pretty girl she has, as you | 
know, become an ugly old woman. The sun- j 
niness of her face has departed, and her bitter ; 
feelings are now stamped on the countenance j 
so indelibly that no stranger can mistake her 
character. Yet she was once beautiful, amiable j 
and beloved. Oh ! my child, forbear the bitter 
tongue. Avoid satirical wit if you would not > 
be shunned: it is better to be loved than feared.” / 
“ I will try,” said Clara in tears, “ you have \ 
taught me a lesson I will not soon forget.” \ 


DEATH OF A YOUNG MAIDEN. > 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. > 

She sleepeth in the shroud, on her white bed * j 
Amid the weepers. There was none to say > 
“ Tabitha cumi,” and uplift the head \ 

That ’mid its wealth of auburn tresses lay \ 
Scarcely dishevell’d; with so slight a pain l 

The dtrk-rob’d angel wav’d his fearful rod, j 
And from the beauteous clay that knew no stain \ 
Remov’d the pure in heart to see her God. > 
Repine not at her honor, ye who train’d s 

For highest excellence the form so dear, < 

Nor grieve because the perfect fruit is gain’d, i 
Of all your plantings, all your precepts here, j 
But firmer tread this thorn-encumber’d sod, j 

Ennobled by your gift, a seraph to Iter God. I 


THE UNWELCOME RETURN. 

BY CAROLINE ORKE. 

“ Hire is a letter for you mamma,” said Selina 
Dale, taking one from among some papers and 
magazines which had just been brought from the 
post-office. 

Mrs. Dale took the letter and examined the 
writing and the post-mark. 

“Who can it be from?” she said—“it was 
mailed in Boston, and the hand-writing is entirely 
unknown to me.” 

She opened the letter, looked At the signature, 
and then ran her eye over the contents with a 
clouded brow, paying no attention to the repeated 
enquiries of Selina, who was impatient to know 
the name of the writer. 

“Well, I am sure I never expected to hear 
from him again,” said Mrs. Dale, when she had 
finished reading the letter. 

“ From whom ?” said Selina. 

“Your unde William.” 

\ “ Do you mean uncle William Fielding, who 

ran away when he was a boy and went to sea ?” 

“ Yes, and now, after wandering like a vagrant 
for twenty or thirty years over the whole face 
Of the globe, he has come back penniless, and 
requests an asylum in our house.” 

“ He does not say that he is penniless,” said 
Selina, after reading the letter. 

“No, but then we know he is, or he would 
never intimate that he should like to make our 
house his home. It is a great many years since 
he wrote to us before, and he then said that he 
was unlucky in all that he attempted, and being 
satisfied that he was not one of fortune’s favo¬ 
rites, he should for the future make no attempt 
to accumulate property.” 

“Did you ever answer the letter he wrote 
then?” said Selina. 

“ No, it was no use to answer it, for os he was 
always roving from place to place, he would not 
have been lik^y to receive 

“ Do you mean to answer the one you received 
to-day ?” 

“ I must, I suppose. But we cannot have him 
here, that is certain. At any rate, not till after 
our party, and as we have already sent cards of 
invitation to all of the most fashionable of our 
friends, and expended a good deal in preparation, 
we cannot give it up.” 

“ If he should come,” said Selina, “ he may, 
perhaps, be so obliging as to spend the evening 
of our party at uncle Miinor’s.” 

“ You know nothing about him, Selina. He 
is, unless he is different from what he was when 
a boy, one of the most obstinate, self-willed 
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persons I ever saw, and will be sure to do exactly ? 
contrary, relative to anything of that kind, from j 
what we wish him to.” \ 

“ Then I don ’t see what can be done ?” said 5 
Selina. j 

“I have been thinking,” replied Mrs. Bale, | 
“that I would tell him that it will be impossible \ 
for us to accommodate him at present, and that j 
he had better go to your uncle Milnor’s and stay < 
a few weeks at first.” ] 

“ But you know that uncle Milnor is sick, and \ 
that they are so poor that Millicent is obliged to j 
take in sewing.” 

“Yes, I know all that very well, and it is 
fortunate for us that he is sick, otherwise, as j 
we shall be obliged to invite Mellieent, she s 
would probably come, which I know would ! 
displease the Lessinghams and the Fennings, \ 
and a great many more that I could name.” j 
“ I don’t see why there is any need of inviting l 
her,” said Selina. f 

“ Why you know that before her father lost \ 
his property they used to rank with the first, j 
| and as she has been well educated and is our > 
relation, I thought that we could not well omit j 
it.” 

“ Well, now I don ’t think that she is so foolish 5 
as to expect an invitation to so select a party as 
this ie to be. Were we going to have.a general i 
party it would be quite another thing*” j 

“Upon the whole, I believe, it will be best 
not to invite her. What has become of that j 
troublesome letter? I mhst answer it imme- j 
diately, hurried as I am, or he will leave Boston \ 
before he receives it.” j 

It cost Mrs. Dale a great deal of trouble to \ 
compose a letter that pleased her, for her heart \ 
smote her at the idea of refusing to receive an j 
only brother, who had been absent so many > 
years. After several unsuccessful attempts she ■ 
completed one which she concluded to send, j 
The contents were as follows:— j 

“Dear Brother—We were greatly surprised ! 
at the reception of your letter, having given up ? 
all thoughts of ever hearing froth you again. I > 
regret to say, that owing to circumstances which \ 
I shall be able to sdtisfaotorily explain hereafter, j 
it will be impossible for us to accommodate you \ 
at present. Sister Lacy, as I suppose you have j 
heard, married Mr. Philip Milnor soon after yon i 
left home. They reside in this city, and will, I i 
know, as they are in somewhat reduoed oircum- ! 
stances, consider it quite a compliment for you j 
to make them your first visit. j 

“Do not fail to let me know when you arrive, j 
and I will, as soon as possible, call on you at Mr. j 
Milnor’s. Let me know also if you are in want j 
of any article of clothing. If you are I can pro- \ 
bably supply you, os there are a great many j 
garments as good a9 new, though a little out of s 
fashion, in Mr. Dale’s wardrobe, which he will > 
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never think of wearing again. Mr. Dale is now 
in Paris transacting business for the house of 
Lessingham, Dale & Co., and does not expect 
to return under several months. 

Your afieotionate sister, 

Malinda Dale.” 

“ I suppose I must call at Lucy’s,” said Mrs. 
Dale, after she had sent her letter to the post 
office, “and let them know that William is 
coming, and that will consume the rest of the 
morning. It is very unfortunate as I have some 
shopping I intended to do, and I likewise want 
to call on my dress-maker, to give her some 
directions. That letter has disarranged all my 
plans for the day.” 

“Why need you call at uncle Milnor’s?” 
said Selina. “I should think it would be just 
as well to send them word that uncle William 
is coming.” 

“ Oh, no, it won’t. If I go myself I can make 
everything smooth and easy relative to his goings 
there first, in the room of coming here.” 

“ Shall you order the carriage, mamma ?” 

“Yes, I cannot think of walking as far as 
Lucy’s.” 

“ But only think of having our carriage seen 
in such a shabby place. What will people 
say?” 

“ Oh, I shall order it to stop at the head of the 
street, and you know that I can slip down the 
alley where they live unobserved.” 

The carriage was accordingly ordered, and 
Mrs. Dale retired to her dressing-room to make 
the necessary preparations for her drive. She 
directed the coachman where to stop as she 
stepped into the carriage. He did as he had 
been ordered, and Mrs. Dale having first ascer¬ 
tained that there ,was no one in the street to 
whom she was probably known, alighted, and 
after proceeding a short distance passed hastily 
down a dim alley and knocked at the door of a 
house situated about midway. The door was 
immediately opened by Millicent. 

“ Good morning, Lucy,” said she to her sister 
as she entered the small sitting-room. “ I am 
very glad to see you look so well, Mr. Milnor— 
I did not expect to find your health so much 
improved in so short a time.” 

“It is six weeks since you were here,” he 
replied, “ which to me seems a long time when 
I think how much my exertions are needed for 
the sapport of my family.” 

“Time soon slips away,” she replied—“ I had 
no thought that it was so long”—then turning to 
Millicent, “you look blooming as a rose,” said 
she, “I really think sewing agrees with you.” 

“Perhaps it does,” replied Millicent, smiling 
faintly, whose cheeks indeed looked blooming, 
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but it was the feverish bloom of excitement 
occasioned by her aunt’s unexpected call. 

“Whom,do you imagine I received a letter 
from this morning, Lucy ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“I cannot tell,” replied Mrs. Milnor, “unless 
it was from your husband.” 

“No, it was from William—William Fielding, 
our runaway brother.” 

“If it possible? Well, I am very thankful 
that we have heard from him. Where is he, 
and what did he write?” 

“ He is now in Boston, and is coming to make 
us a visit, or rather to make his homo with us. 
He says he shall be here the first day of next 
month.” 

“This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure,” 
replied Mrs. Milnor. “I had nearly given up 
all hope of ever seeing him again.” 

“Yes, it is, as you say, quite an unexpected 
pleasure, but I must say that I wish he had been 
a little less improvident. A single man really 
ought to be able to maintain himself, and not 
throw himself upon his relations who have fami¬ 
lies to provide for.” 

“He would never think of doing so, unless 
deprived of health,” replied Mrs. Milnor, “for 
there was never a more noble, generous spirited 
boy than brother William was, and rich or poor, 
I shall welcome him back with my whole heart.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Dale, “ and so shall 
I, yet I must say that I wish he had deferred his 
return a week longer, for it so happens that we 
are going to have a very largo party, though by 
no means a general one, the day after he expects 
to arrive. Now, you know it will be impos¬ 
sible, on so short notice, to procure him a suit 
of clothes decent for him to appear in on such 
an occasion, and even if we could, the manners 
of one who has lived such a vagrant life, must 
exclude him from the first society. I have, 
therefore, written him word that it will be most 
convenient for him to make you his first visit.” 

“ I am sure that we will do the best we can 
for him,”'replied Mrs. Milnor, “and if it is not 
as well as you could do, I know he will be satis¬ 
fied.” 

“ It is not likely that he will be very difficult,” 
said Mrs. Dale—“as of course he is not accus¬ 
tomed to living in much style.” 

“ Poor William—I dare say that he has been 
through a^ great many hardships, which will 
make a home among his relations the more 
grateful to him,” said Mrs. Milnor. 

“ I knew that you would be willing to take 
the trouble of him for a short time,” said Mrs. 
Dale, “and as soon as we get through with our 
party we shall not mind having him with us, for 
we always sit in the back parlor, though we keep 


a fire in the drawing-room, so that he will not 
be likely to be seen by persons that call on us.” 

“ And if he should, I don’t know why you 
should be ashamed of him, for he used to be a 
great deal better looking than either of us.” 

“ That may be, but, as I have already hinted, 
he must necessarily be ignorant of the usages of 
the best society, and that it will be impossible 
for him to catch a certain air visible but unde- 
finable, without which I could not think of in¬ 
troducing him to my friends. Why, Millicent, 
how busy you are—you scarcely allow yourself 
to look up. It was my intention to invite you 
to our party, but I am afraid that you will hardly 
be able to spare time to come.” 

“No, I shall not,” replied Mellicent. “I 
have so much sewing engaged, and there is so 
much need of all that I can earn, that it will 
not do for me to spend an hour in any kind of 
amusement.” 

“Selina,” said her aunt, “will regret your 
inability to attend as well as myself, but I 
suppose it will not do for you to neglect ful¬ 
filling your engagements.” 

“You say that William expects to be here the 
first day of next month,” said Mrs. Milnor.” 

“ Yes, that is the day he names in his letter. 
Tell him,^if he comes, that Selina and I shall 
call on him as soon as the party is over, and I 
won’t forget to send you a nice steak so that 
you can have it ready for him when ho arrives. 
Mr. Milnor I will, the moment I get home, re¬ 
member to send something nice' for you.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” he ooldly replied, 
“ I do very well with what we are able to pro¬ 
cure ourselves.” 

“Oh, it won’t be the least trouble in the 
world, but I must go, for you cannot imagine 
how much I have to attend to.” 

As soon as Mrs. Dale was gone, the Milnors 
began to think in what way they could accom¬ 
modate their expected relative so as to make him 
comfortable. Everything was soon arranged 
according to the best of their means, and Milli¬ 
cent worked an'hour later every night that she 
might be more at leisure when he arrived. The 
expectation of his coming produced a pleasant 
excitement, and they had not been so cheerful 
before since the loss of their property. 

Though Mrs. Dale forget to send the promised 
steak, a nice meal was prepared for his antici¬ 
pated arrival, which was kept waiting full two 
hours after they knew that the cars must have 
arrived, but he did not come. It had been a 
raw, chilly day, and a little after sunset sleet 
and 'rain came pattering against the windows. 
The brisk fire which had been kept up for the 
last few hours for uncle William’s benefit, for 
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he wonld, of course, be cold after his journey, > “I wish you would,” said Mr. Milnor, “and 
was suffered to go down, for they could not 5 I should be still better pleased if you could only 
afford such a luxury for themselves, when some > assume the coarse and vulgar manners she has 
one knocked at the outer door. > given you credit for—the natural result she says 

“I really believe that brother William has l of a vagrant life—for though I am sorry to speak 
oome,” said Mrs. Milnor, and while she gath- l thus of my wife’s sister, Mrs. Dale has suffered 
ered together the brands and laftl on more fuel, j her passion to rank with the first class in society 
Mellicent went to the door. > to stifle all affection for her nearest relatives, and 

She soon returned, conducting a man of about > it would be nothing more than right for her to be 
forty-fire, who, though his clothing was barely 1 punished.” 

decent, and who, though the abandon of the j The evening of the pt#ty arrived, and Mrs. 
moment certainly precluded any attempt to ap- j Dale and her daughter congratulated themsolves 
pear otherwise than natural, exhibited in his j that it promised to be the most successful one 
manners all the ease of the perfect gentleman, j there had been for the season, not a single person 
“ The many years of your absence have cer- J having sent an excuse whose presence was of 
tainly changed you,” said his sister, “ still I j any importance, except a family by the name of 
think I should hare recognized you, for your Wentworth, who regretted being obliged to de¬ 
eyes hare lost none of their brightness, and you | cline the pleasure of attending on account of 
have the same smile that used to light up your ! some distinguished visitors from out of town, 
countenance like sunshine.” - Mrs. Dale had intended to send to her sister’s 

Half an hour, which had seemed only a few 5 to ascertain if their brother had arrived, but so 
minutes, had been consumed in calling up old \ various were the things which had demanded 
reminiscences, and in talking over the circnm- j her attention, that she neglected it up to the 
stances which had concurred to reduce them \ hour when the company began to assemble, 
from affluence to poverty, when MilUcent rose i when she thought nothing more about it. 
and commenced making preparations for Slipper, i “Have you heard anything said of the two 
“I took supper at the hotel,” said he. j gentlemen who arrived at the Astor House last 

“Now you shouldn’t have done that, Wil- j night?” said Mrs. Lesfeingham, addressing a 
Ham,” said Mrs. Milnor, “ for you know they j gentleman who stood near her. 
charge so high at the hotels.” i “Yes, I heard that an English gentleman and 

Mr. Fielding smiled and said, “that his appe- i his nephew put up there last night,” he replied, 
tite was very good, and the table looked very j “My brother,” said Mrs. Lessingham, “who 
inviting.” \ happened to be there when they arrived, heard 

“You of course received Malinda’s letter,” j the landlord say that they were very rich, and 
said she, “ or you would have gone there in the \ that each of them had engaged a suite of apart- 
room of coming here.” < ments.” 

“I did,” he replied. “As she is my eldest { “Did he understand who they are?” enquired 
sister I thought that my first visit was due to j Mrs. Dale, who had listened to these remarks, 
her, though had I known the unfortunate change } “ Lindsay is the name my brother heard the 

in your circumstances, I should, even without \ nephew addressed by,” replied Mrs. Lessing- 
her interdiction, have come directly here, for I 1 ham, “which is probably the name of both, 
always make it a point to pay the unfortunate j They are, I understand, acquainted with the 
the most attention. Do you know the reason j Wentworths, of whom we shall be able to learn 
of her being unable to accommodate me?” all about them.” 

“I know of no reason,” replied Mr. Milnor, “They are the visitors then,” said Mrs. Dale, 
“except that she is to have a select party to- “that prevented Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth from 

morrow evening, and-” j being here this evening. I am sure that I should 

“ Now why need you say anything about it, have been extremely happy to have included the 
Mr. Milnor,” said His wife. distinguished strangers in my invitation, had they 

“ There is no need of it,” said Mr. Fielding— given me the most distant intimation of their 
“I will finish the sentence for him. She thinks arrival.” 

that her husband’s cast off clothes, which in her All the company had assembled, when a ser- 
letter she kindly offered to furnish me with, would vant entered and stepped up to Mrs. Dale, who 
not be altogether suitable for a select party. I made one of a group of persons that had never 
should not have insisted on showing myself condescended to honor her with their presence 
to her guests, but should have been content with before. 

a place by the kitchen fire. I am half inclined “There is a man in the hall,” said he, “who‘ 
to drop in after the company has assembled.” says he is your brother, but hfs dress-” 
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“Tell him to wait—I will go to him,” she 
replied quickly, but what was her confusion 
when on turning round she beheld, nearly in 
the centre of the apartment, fully revealed, for 
the crowd had fallen back leaving a clear space 
around him, one whose well remembered fea¬ 
tures told her that he was indeed her brother. 
There was a gush of true, sisterly feeling which 
was instantly checked by the sight of his dress, 
for his coat, though whole and well-brushed, 
was thread-bare, and §very article of his apparel 
though scrupulously neat, bespoke the poverty 
of the wearer. 

“ How do you do, sister ?” said he, taking 
her reluctant hand. “You look older than you 
did when I left home, though not more so than 
I anticipated.” 

“ How could you come here to-night V 9 said 
she. “ Come, there is a fire in the back parlor, 
where you can be quiet and free from this 
crowd.” 

“ Oh, the crowd does not in the least incom¬ 
mode me/’ he replied, “ and as to your not being 
able to accommodate me, as you mentioned in 
your letter, as I am not at all difficult and can 
put up with anything, I thought upon the whole 
I should occasion you less trouble than I should 
Mr. Milnor’s family, which I was grieved to find 
in such a destitute situation.” 

“ I beg that you will not speak of their poverty 
now,” said Mrs. Dale, “for there is Mr. Man- 
verscoming this way, who is said to be descended 
from a noble English family, and who has an only 
son who has of late been very particular in liis 
attentions to my daughter Selina.” 

“ I am very glad,” said he, “ that you have 
reminded.me of your daughter. I had nearly 
forgotten that Lucy told me that you had one 
the age of hers. Where is she ? I must be 
introduced to her.” 

“Certainly, but first let me conduct you into 
the little back parlor where I will send for her, 
for Selina’s feelings are so warm and enthusiastic 
that I am afraid she will break over that repose 
of manner which is essential to high breeding.” 

“Never mind that,” replied Mr. Fielding. 
“ All will be willing to excuse her if I tell them 
I am her uncle. I think I have my eye on her, 
for there is a young lady yonder who looks ex¬ 
actly as you did twenty-five years ago. I will 
go and introduce myself.” 

Without saying more he advanced toward the 
spot where Selina stood. She, however, noticed 
his approach, and divining his intention slipped 
through a door that opened into the hall. With¬ 
out hesitation he passed through the same door, 
and in crossing the hall encountered Mrs. Man- 
vers. She looked him earnestly in the face, 


I glanced her eye over his poverty stricken garb, 
and then said— 

“ I cannot be mistaken, I certainly behold the 
Mr. Fielding I became acquainted with before I 
left England.” 

< “You do,” he replied, “but—” and bending 
\ his head he finished the sentence in a voice eo 
| low that it could not possibly reach any ear 
j except hers. w 

\ “Yes, I understand,” said she with a smile, 
- “ and I will take the first opportunity to caution 
j Mr. Manvers and my son.” 

| “ Your son, whom I accidentally met this after- 

^ noon, is already initiated,” he replied, “ and as 
'( I shall now go without the ceremony of taking 
| leave of Mrs. Dale, it will be unnecessary, as l 
< have not yet encountered Mr. Manvers, for you 
\ to trouble yourself with the explanation till a 
| more convenient opportunity.” 

’ Selina, who had at a distance witnessed the 
) meeting of her uncle and Mrs.^Manvers, stole 
| back into the apartment she had just left by 
| means of anothef door, where she took the first 
■ opportunity to speak to her mother apart. 

\ “Don’t you think,” said she, “that uncle 
! William met Mrs. Manvers in the ball, and 
| accosted her with the same * familiarity as he 
; did you.” 

\ “ What will she think ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

\ “ I don’t know,” replied Selina, “ but I hope 

; that she will think he is insane. I shall at any 
, rate tell Edward Manvers what he is if he says 
> anything to me about him.” 

> “ I am sure,” said her mother, “ that I should 

; rather he would have spoken to any other lady 
• t in the room.” 

p When the company had all gone, Mrs. Dale 
: and her daughter sunk down weary and exhausted 
• upon a sofa. 

: “ I can never forgive your uncle for coming 

? here this evening,” said Mrs. Dale. 

> “I never was so mortified in my life,” said 
Selina, “ as I was when Edward Manvers asked 
r me if he was my uncle. I don’t know what I 
J ^aid, though I believe I gave him to understand 
i that he was insane.” 

j “ I suppose Mrs. Lessingham told you about 
? the two distinguished English gentlemen who 
< have taken rooms at the Astor House,” said 

I Mrs. Dale. 

“Yes. Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth,” she says, 
“ became acquainted with them a year ago when 

( they were in Europe, and will probably give a 
party on their account, but I don *t think it is 
very likely that we shall be invited after what 
has happened to-night.” 

“ Nor I neither. How could your uncle be so 
provoking.” 
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“ I won *t speak to him,” said Selina, “ if he 
cornea and stays with ns a whole life-time, for 
he came to-night on purpose to disgrace us. I 
wish he had been at the bottom of the sea, where 
we all thought he was, before he had come back 
just at the time those rich and distinguished 
strangers happened to arrive.” 

“ You must not say that,” said her mother, 

“ though he has certainly given us great cause 
of provocation.” 

One day Selina came home and said— 

“ Who do you think has purchased that elegant 
house lately advertised for sale next door but one 
to Mr. Ellery’s ?” 

“ I am sure I don’t know,” replied her mother, 

“ for I can think of no one in want of a house, 
who is able to purchase it.” 

“ You forget the two English gentlemen at the 
Astor House. The eldest is said to be the pur¬ 
chaser.” 

“ Then he intends to take up his residence in 
this city.” 

“Yes, and he is having his house furnished in 
the most elegant and fashionable style.” 

“Did you call at your aunt Milnor’s as I ad¬ 
vised you to ?” 

“No, I am sure I did not, nor do I mean to 
as long as that agreeable uncle of mine stays 
there.” 

“Did you hear anything about Mrs. Went¬ 
worth’s party ?” 

“ Yes, I met Sarah Fenning, who told me that 
most of the invitations had already been sent.” 

“Then I suppose that we shall not receive 
any!” 

“I don’t expect we shall,” replied Selina, 
but the words were scarcely pronounced when 
the door-bell rang, and in a minute afterward a ^ 
servant entered with the coveted invitations. j 

“ I wish I knew which Mr. Lindsay prefers, j 
jewelry or flowers,” said Selina to her mother :» 
as they were dressing for the party. 

“ Which Mr. Lindsay do you mean, the uncle 
or nephew ?” said Mrs. Dale, smiling. 

“I hardly know, but either, according to what :j 
I ha v^ heard, would be an eligible match.” 

“What would Edward Man vers think if he 
heard you?” said her mother. 

“ I shall be careful not to say anything of the | 
kind in his presence—but which shall I wear, 
flowers or these pearls f” 

“ The pearls by all means. Almost anybody 
can afford flowers.” 

“ Millicent always used to think that flowers 
became me best, and she certainly has a good 
taste,” replied Selina, but after trying the effect 
of each she decided in favor of the pearls. 

“ I cannot think that there will be any one 


i present who can eclipse you,” said Mrs. Dale, 
surveying the elegant figure of her daughter 
after her toilet was completed. 

“ I know of no one who could ever pretend to 
eclipse me,” replied Selina, “except Millicent, 
and she, thank fortune, is no longer admitted 
into the first circles.” 

As their carriage passed the house said to 
have been purchased by Mr. Lindsay, through 
one of the windows of the drawing-room, from 
which the curtain was drawn aside, they could 
see that the walls were adorned with pictures, 
and that it had the appearance, in every respect, 
of being furnished in the best style. / 

Most of the guests were assembled when they 
t arrived at Mr. Wentworth’s. Among those still 
I to arrive were the English gentleman and his 
' nephew. From five to ten minutes had elapsed 
when Mr. and Mrs. Milnor and their daughter 
were announced, and immediately afteward Mr. 
Fielding, and then Mr. Lindsay. 

The surprise of Mrs. Dale and Selina at seeing 
the Milnors wa3 lost in that of beholding the 
still more despised relative, who accompanied 
them, who, instead of the mean, thread-bare 
dress in which they had at first seen him, was 
attired in a style of the most finished elegance, 
while his manners indicated the truly refined 
gentleman. Their surprise was next elicited by 
beholding the costume of Millicent, which was 
the richest and best arranged of any lady’s pre¬ 
sent. 

“What can be the meaning,” said Selina, “of 
Mr. Lindsay’s appearing to be on such intimate 
terms with uncle William?” 

“I don’t know,” replied her mother, “but 
all appears like a dream to me.” • 

“ I cannot think why the elder Mr. Lindsay 
did not come,” said Selina. 

“ Perhaps he will come yet,” replied Mrs. 
Dale. 

“ I half suspect,” said Selina, “ that ho is not 
a bachelor as has been reported, for if I was not 
very much mistaken I caught the glimpse of a 
lady through the window as we passed.” 

“ Look,” said Mrs. Dale, “ Millicent is talking 
with Mr. Lindsay as if she had been acquainted 
with him a month. I cannot endure to see girls 
of her age so presuming.” 

“Any more than I can to see those in her 
situation so extravagant,” said Selina. “ I dare 
say that the earnings of months were expended 
on that dress.” 

“ Yes, and only think,” replied her mother, 
“that she pretended to me she was sewing 
early and late to defray the expenses of th» 
family. I am glad now that I did not send 
them the steak for dinner. But the oddest 
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thing of all is that Mrs. Wentworth should 
invite them.” 

“ Oh, you know that she always prided her¬ 
self on being independent. But look, Mr. and 
Mrs. Manvers and several others of the most 
fashionable persons here, are grouped around 
uncle William.” 

Sarah Fenning now approached the spot where 
they were, and Selina said to her— 

“ I thought you told me the other day when I 
saw you that both of the Mr. Lindsays were ex¬ 
pected to attend the party this evening.” 

“ I did,” replied Miss Fenning, “ but I mis¬ 
took^ the name of one of them. The name of 
the elder gentleman is Fielding.” 

“Yes,” said Eliza Manvers, who having re¬ 
sided in the city only a short time, did not know 
that Mrs. Dale was Mrs. Milnor’s sister, “and 
I heard Mrs. Wentworth say that he is a near 
connexion of the Milnors, and has made them a 
present of the house he purchased, as well as 
the tasteful and costly furniture. He has like¬ 
wise furnished Mr. Milnor with sufficient capital 
to enable him to resume business, while Mr. 
Lindsay, who, by the way, is not his nephew as 
has been reported, but an adopted son, is already, 
it is said, engaged to Miss Milnor.” 

“He certainly seems very much devoted to 
her,” said Miss Fenning. 

“He does,” replied Miss Manvers, “and no 
bonder, for she is one of the most beautiful girls 
I ever saw, and I am told that she is as good as 
she is handsome. I regret that I never was so 
fortunate as to meet with her before.” 

“ Is it true,” enquired Mrs. Dale, unable to 
restrain her curiosity, ‘‘that Mr. Fielding is so 
very rich ?” 

“My father,” replied Miss Manvers, “who 
was acquainted with him before we left Eng¬ 
land, says that he is worth a million pounds 
sterling.” x 

“ It is singular how he acquired so much 
wealth,” said Selina. 

“ I can readily inform you,” replied a gentle¬ 
man who stood near. “When in England he 
married a rich widow who was without children, 
and who, at her decease a few years afterward, 
gave him the whole of her property on condition 
that he would constitute her favorite nephew his 
heir. That nephew is the Mr. Lindsay who 
came with him to this country.” 

“ Which is Mr. Fielding ?” enquired Miss Fen¬ 
ning. “ I have not obtained a sight of him yet.” 

“ There be is,” replied Miss Manvers, “ stand¬ 
ing by the side of papa.” 

, “ Why how much he resembles the insane man 

who pretended he was your brother, Mrs. Dale, 
the evening you gave your party,” exclaimed 


; Miss Fenning—“don’t you think he does, 
Eliza 7” 

? “You forget that I was not present that 
evening,” replied Miss Manvers. “But see— 

* Miss Milnor has taken a seat at the piano.” 

• “ Miss Milnor and Mr. Lindsay are going to 
| sing a duett,” now passed from lip to lip, and 
\ Eliza Manvers and Sarah Fenning hastened to 

a part of the room where they would be able to 
hear to better advantage. 

Mrs. Dale and her daughter now indulged 
themselves by interchanging a few words of 
\ bitter recrimination, in which they were too 
> much absorbed to notice that Mr. Fielding had 
taken the oppotunity, while the attention for 
those near was attracted by the music, to place 
himself near them. He laid liis hand lightly 
upon his sister’s shoulder. She started, looked 
up, but overwhelmed with shame, made no at¬ 
tempt to speak. 

“ You are my sister,” said he, “ and for that 
reason I shall treat you and your daughter, 
whenever we meet in society, the same as if 
you bad given me the warm welcome which I 
fondly hoped for after so long an absence. This 
is probably all that you really care for, and this 

I belief will prove a severe, though sure remedy 
for wounded affection. Should the time ever 
arrive when I shall be satisfied that your better 
feelings have obtained the ascendency over pride 

I and selfishness, I shall then be ready to bury the 
past in oblivion.” 

But Mrs. Dale and Selina were not destined 
to be so lightly punished. Several who had 
witnessed the meeting of Mr. Fielding and his 
sister on the evening of the party, were nearly 
^ certain that the gentleman now present was the 
| same person, and whispered surmises which 
\ nearly approaching the truth, began to circulate 
\ freely through the company. They soon became 
< sensible that they were the subjects of general 
\ remark, and that all present seemed studiously 

I to avoid them. Mrs. Milnor and Millicent, too 
happy to cherish resentment, would have wil¬ 
lingly overlooked the past, and without a word 
of reproach resumed the friendly intercourse that 
subsisted between the two families, while their 
own sky as well as theirs was undimmed by the 
clouds of adversity, had they not been restrained 
! by the wishes of Mr. Milnor. Not that ho cared 
: for himself, but he could not forget that when 
his wife and daughter bent mifekly and uncom- 
plainingly to drink of the cup of poverty, that 
their scorn and neglect infused the black and 
bitter drop which more than all else poisoned 
: their happiness. “It is no more than right,” 
said he, “that they should receive their re¬ 
ward.” 
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It was not until after Mr. Fielding had pur¬ 
chased his house that he undeceived Mr. Milnor’s 
family as regarded hi9 apparent poverty; for 
having ascertained by Mrs. Dale’s letter that she 
took it for granted that it was his intention to 
throw himself upon his relations for a mainte¬ 
nance, he determined to ascertain if her feelings 
were shared by Mrs. Milnor. The result of his 
experiment having been all that he oould wish, 
he now intends to repay their warm affection by 
sharing with them his large income. Mr. Lind¬ 
say says that he is so delighted with America 
that he has no inclination to return to his own 
country. Mr. Fielding says, however, he should 
attribute the charm to one of America’s daugh¬ 
ters. 


THE BLIND HARPER. 

BT CAROLINE X. SAWYER. 

The harper he t&keth his ancient harp 
And seeketh the busy street, 

Where all day long, from morning till eve, 

He ploddeth with weary feet; 

And his ancient wife, she is by his side, 

And lingereth ne’er behind, 

But leadeth him on like a little child, 

For, alas! the harper is blind! 

The harper he pauseth from time to time, 

As he paceth the streets along, 

And the boys and girls all gather around 
In a quiet and listening throng. 

The small ones give him their pennies bright, 
With a voice that’s gentle and kind, 

And their hearts grow soft as they look in his face, 
For the poor, old harper is blind! 

The harper he tuneth his twanging strings 
And playeth some ancient tune, 

** Over the hills and far away,” 

Or “ The banks of Bonny Doon,” 

And the old wife raises her old, cracked voice, 
And its tones with the harp are joined, 

Yet no one laughs at the pitiful song, 

For the poor, old harper is blind! 

She gathers the coins in her withered hand 
Till her eye as brightly gleams 
As the locks, that over their shoulders fall 
In thin and silvery streams! 

Then on they trudge with'a patient step 
And a cheerful, contented mind— 

Oh! a happy couple they are, I ween, 

Though the poor, old harper is blind! 

Now, who are ye that have never met 
This ancient, wandering pair, 

With the twanging harp, and the trembling voice, 
And the thin and silvery hair? 

Should they cross your path in their daily walks. 
Be gentle to them and kind, 

And give them a trifle for charity’s sake, 

For the poor, old harper is blind! 

Vol. IX.—14 


FIGHT WITH THE ZAMBOES. 

A SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCH. 

BY MAYNE REID. 

We arrived at length at the bottom of the 
barranca. This iB nothing more than a deep 
ravine or cleft in the mountain plateau, worn 
by the rains of tropical storms, or the sudden 
melting of the snow. Its sides become lined 
with the most luxuriant verdure, while vine- 
wreathed forests spring up in its bed or channel. 
It was now close upon the hour of noon, and 
my companion'proposed that we should rest, 
jft was hot—hotter now than when we left the 
plateau , for we had descended nearly four hun¬ 
dred feet, and that difference of elevation in 
Southern Mexico produces a sensible change 
in the thermometer of one’s feelings. I was, 
therefore, well inclined to accede to the propo¬ 
sal of my Mexican fellow traveller, so drawing 
the bridle upon my wearied mule, I slipped out 
of the saddle upon a carpet of grass and flowers, 
where I lay for some time in a complete state 
of languid abandonment. They only, who have 
fagged out the morning in scaling a Mexican 
precipice, under a wasting sun, can appreciate 
the voluptuous sweetness of an hour’s siesta in 
the shady woods. 

I lay upon my back fighting the musquitoes, 
as I thought, the only drawback upon my hap¬ 
piness ; my mule wandered off a few paces and 
commenced plucking at the leaves of a wild 
aloe; wliile the Mexican had kindled a fire and 
was preparing to cook part of a fine iguana that 
hung from his saddle, and which he had killed 
the day previous. In five minutes I was sound 
asleep. I had hardly closed my eyes, however, 
when I was awakened by the Mexican, who 
shook me by the shoulder, exclaiming— ~ 

** N unea duerme en el suelo — las culebra* /” 
(Never sleep on the ground—the snakes!) and 
he laughed heartily at my frightened appear¬ 
ance ; for on the mention of “ the snakes” I had 
riseh to my feet at a single bound. I was for 
the present cured of my listlessness, and leading 
my mule back to the place of our temporary 
encampment, I proceeded to unpack my Indian 
hammock, while Don Garcel returned to his 
culinary operations. By the time I had swung 
my hammock the meal was ready, and my com¬ 
panion summoned me to join him; I did so— 
we ate heartily—our mountain ride had sharp¬ 
ened our appetites, and the iguana was cooked 
to a crisp. We moreover had excellent tortillas, 
made by our pretty hostess at Huanavaca, with 
a jar of chile peppers, and a flask of white 
Mexican wine, and we did not leave off until 
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we had made a hearty repast. The cigarro 
followed, and then we betook ourselves to our 
separate hammocks to enjoy the noonday siesta. 

I lay for some time upon my back, scanning 
the gigantic trees that reared themselves over¬ 
head—vines as thick as the body of a man, trel- 
lised and twisted into all kinds of fantastic and 
fearful shapes, embraced the huge bodies of trees, 
seemingly hugging them to death—thorns three 
feet long, grew around, and protruded across the 
path, forming a kind of natural chevaux de frise , 
that threatened the traveller with impalement or 
laceration, and I could not help thinking what 
a plight a poor fellow would b<? in whose horse 
should run away with him in such a wood as 
this—for these fearful prongs seemed to promise 
the most terrible of deaths both to horse and 
rider. My eyes wandered up the porphyritic 
cliffs as far as sight could reach. Here and 
there dark fissures opened along their sides, 
the abodes of fearful monsters, while imminent 
crags bristled with tufts of the stunted pine tree. 

In the forest around were broad bright leaves, 
some of them thick and pendent, like the ear 
of an elephant—there were flowers too as large 
as a dining-plate, and here and there the sun 
glanced through the foliage upon vast clusters of 
flowering lianas and scarlet vines flashing like 
a canopy of gold cloth, for a thousand humming 
birds whirred about among the leaves, and poised 
themselves over their honeyed cups. Other birds 
of brilliant plumage and strange, wild notes, 
flashed through the open avenues of the forest; 
while now and again might be heard the chatter 
of the ring-tailed money as he hung himself from 
some pendent limb. 

Placing my Guayaquil hat over my face, to 
protect it from the busy flies, I gradually fell 
into a “ deep, sweet sleep.” How long I may 
have slept I know not—probably about an hour 
—when the sense of a heavy fetid breath upon 
my face awoke me, and at the same instant 
my hat was suddenly jerked from my face, and 
seemed to my half-awakened vision to be soar¬ 
ing, self-carried, upward to the tops of the trees. 
I was mistaken, however, for no sooner were my 
eyes fairly opened than they fell upon the hideous 
monster that had stolen it. He had just perched 
himself upon a horizontal limb, which he had 
/reached by means of a hanging vine, and there 
holding my Guayaquil between his shaggy arms, 
he sat grinning defiance and derision. His human 
like appearance at once satisfied me that he was 
some species of monkey, but I had never before 
seen one of such size and apparent fierceness, 
and I confess 1 was somewhat terrified at the 
sudden apparition. 

I was out of my hammock, on my feet, in 


v much less time than I have taken to say so; 

| and my old friend the “ Yankee rifle,” was as 
quickly poised and levelled at the monster. I 
had often u picked” the eye out of a squirrel, 
and the result of my shot proved that my aim 
had been a true one; for down came the shaggy 
monster with a scream, still holding my hat in his 
clutches. I had barely time to see him through 
the smoke, struggling and sprawling, when my 
ears were saluted by a yell of fearful import— 
such as I hope I may never hear again—and 
which with the quickness of electricity seemed 
to spread through every part of the forest. 
Another and almost simultaneous yell came 
from my Mexican companion, who, leaping 
clear of his hammock, screamed out with a 
terrified look— 

“Los zamhos—los zamhos—somos perdide /” 
(The zamboes—we are lost.) I needed no 
further warning—I had heard enough of these 
dreaded monsters to know the danger we were 
now in—but little time was given to reflect 
upon it, for every tree, every projection of rock 
exhibited a half human figure, with uncovered 
teeth and glaring eyes, preparing to spring 
downward, while some were already running 
down the vines toward us, screaming in the 
most appalling manner, and seemingly, by a 
kind of language, encouraging one another. 
There was no time left for stratagem—flight, 
had we attempted it, would only have hastened 
our destruction, for the monsters were nimble 
as dogs. So drawing our machetes we prepared 
to defend ourselves or die. 

In an instant we were engaged—a dozen 
zamboes assailing each of us—and I shall never 
forget the fierceness of their first assault. The 
clothes were literally torn from our bodies, and 
our skins were lacerated in different places— 
blood flowed from a dozen wounds made by the 
claws and teeth of the fierce brutes—and one 
that had dropped upon my shoulders from an 
overhanging limb, before I could shake him off 
had severely wounded me on the throat. De¬ 
spair, however, nerved our strength, and already 
a number of bleeding bodies lay around us—but 
other zamboes, hearing the screams of their 
; companions, were approaching from a distance, 
and the whole barranca was filled with their 
fiendish yells. Besides we were growing weak 
by such constant fighting—which had now lasted 
fifteen or twenty minutes—and the danger of 
being overpowered by numbers was becoming 
every moment more apparent, when all at once 
an expedient, which promised a temporary re¬ 
lief, suggested itself to the mind of the Mexican. 

Laying lustily around him with his machette 
he approached the fire that was still brightly 
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burning, and drawing thence a large piece of 
blazing pine-wood, he brandished it in the faces 
of his assailants. The effect was magical. In¬ 
stead of closing upon him, as they had done 
when defended only by his machette, the mon¬ 
kies surrounded him at a wary distance; still, 
however, yelling fearfully and threatening to 
renew the attack. I was not long in following 
his example, and we now defended ourselves— 
Baillie Jarvie like—with fire-brands, which our 
adversaries—like the enemies of the Baillie— 
dreaded more than they did our swords. 

But our torches could not last forever* besides 
if they could, we knew well that the zamboes 
would soon “ get used to them,” and we had 
little cause to congratulate ourselves on this 
temporary relief. Still on came'nroops of the 
enraged monsters—our torches began to give 
out, and our case seemed hopeless, when all at 
once our attention was directed to a deep cleft 
or fissure in the precipice, forming a sort of 
natural cave, with a very narrow opening. 
Here then was our only hope, and we deter¬ 
mined to avail ourselves of it. By fighting and 
manceuvering, we at length reached the cave 
and effected an entrance, and brandishing our 
torches so as to keep the enemy at bay, we suc¬ 
ceeded by the help of large masses of porphyry 
in walling ourselves up, so that not one of the 
zamboes could reach us. 

A4 soon as they saw that we had thus escaped 
them, they set up a simultaneous yell and rushed 
to the entrance of the cave. But we were for 
the time secure, and we could hear and see them 

7 m 

through the chinks gnashing their teeth, and ex¬ 
pressing in their looks and * estures extreme dis¬ 
appointment. A long, low wailing succeeded, 
and on looking again through the crevices, we 
perceived the zamboes carrying off their dead! 

Comfortably secure, but most intolerably hun¬ 
gry, we remained in our fortress during the re¬ 
mainder of the day. The occasional screams 
that reached us from without, taught us that 
our place of security was at the same time our 
prison ! And how long we were to be thus con¬ 
fined was a fearful consideration. Night came 
and we could no longer see our enemies. Their 
yelling also ceased, and we began to entertain 
hopes that they had given us up and retired to 
their haunts, so that in the morning we might 
easily effect our escape With what anxiety 
then did we wait for the first light of day! and 
when at last it came, with what trepidation did 
we peep through the loop-holes of our porphyry 
wall! Great God! a score of zamboes were 
acting as sentinels in front of our prison! They 
had not forgotten their fallen companions, but 
were determined to avenge them. 


For the first time during our adventure hope 
began to fail us. We were in a lonely barranca , 
at least twenty miles from any settlement, and 
suffering severely from the poisonous wounds 
which the zamboes had inflicted; besides we 
were much weakened by loss of blood, and to 
escape by fighting was now out of the question. 
Death—death from hunger and thirst—a fearful 
and lingering death—seemed to await us. The 
day continued to progress, but the monsters were 
still to be seen through the loop-holes of our 
prison. I cannot now recall to my recollection 
a day that seemed so long as this, but evening 
came at last, and the barranca began to darken. 

“Hark—hush!” said Don Garcel suddenly. 
He had scarcely spoken when the zamboes 
without commenced running to and fro, chat¬ 
tering and screaming in a frightful manner. 
This continued for some moments, when all at 
once the loud baying of a blood-hound filled the 
barranca, another followed, and another, then 
the report of a dozen muskets, and the zamboes 
were seen running up the vines and scampering 
off in all directions. In a few moments more 
human voices reached our ears, and throwing 
down the wall of porphyry, Don Garcel and 
myself staggered forth into the arms of our de¬ 
liverers—the villagers of Huanavaca. 

I* appeared that our mules, having instinc¬ 
tively gal lopped off at the first scream of the 
zamboe9, had made their way up the Cerra and 
reached the village—where we had stopped the 
preceding night—and thus had sent the good 
villagers in search of us. 

Thus ended our adventure. I have heard of 
men who could “whip their weight in wild 
cats,” but I am of opinion that one of those 
heroes would be fairly “ tied” by half his weight 
in Zamboes. 


SONG OF MAY. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

The month of flowers is here at last, 
Chill winds and storms are o’er, 
The trees no longer in the blast 
Rock on the wintry shore! 

And raging March has passed away, 
And April with its showers— 
Then welcome in the blushing May, 
The month of song and flowers! 

The birds are pairing in the wood, 
The buds are softly stirred, 

And on the noontide solitude ' 
The gushing brook is heard! 

The lilac floods with balm the air, 

In music go the hours— 

Sweet May comes in so debonaire, 
The month of song and flowers. 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 

BY L. OLIVIA. 

“ Well, mother, what do you think of Carry 
Elwyn?” was the anxious query of Frances 
Graham, as she re-entered the parlor, having 
just returned from accompanying a friend to 
the door. But her inquiry was unheeded. Mr$. 
Graham was still seated where her daughter had 
left her—her head leaned pensively upon her 
hand, and her eyes were riveted to the carpet, 
and when Frances repeated the question, she 
raised them, and the young girl saw that they 
were Riled with tears. 

“ Dear mother—what is the matter ?” she ex¬ 
claimed in a tone of alarm, for it was not often 
she beheld traces of emotion upon that generally 
calm and placid countenance. 

“I am very foolish thus to give way to my 
feelings,” said her mother in a low tone, while 
she dashed away the bright drops that would 
start unbidden to her eyes: then turning to 
Frances, she continued—“you are doubtless 
surprised my child at beholding me thus agi¬ 
tated—and yet it was the voice of your friend 
that caused me to feel so sad, for it recalled the 
memories of other days.” , 

“ How could that be mother ?” asked Frances 
Graham, gazing upon the speaker in astonish¬ 
ment—“you have never beheld Carry before 
to-day, and you are not acquainted with her 
family.” 

“ It certainly is strange,” replied her parent, 
musingly, “and yet the countenance, voice and 
manners of your friend forcibly remind me of 
one who was once very to dear me—whom I 
regarded with even a more tender affection 
than you do Caroline Elwyn.” 

“Is it possible, mother, that you once pos¬ 
sessed an intimate friend V 3 exclaimed Frances 
in a tone of surprise, “you never before men¬ 
tioned that you ever had a friend you loved.” 

“ What you say is quite true,” was the reply, 
and a shade of sadness rested on the speaker’s 
face, “ I acknowledge that I have never till now 
alluded to my friend in your presence, but the 
reason why I have never done 30 was that the 
subject is a very painful one.” 

“ All the particulars of my early friendship,” 
continued Mrs. Graham after a brief pause, “I 
dare not trust myself to relate to you. But 
suffice it to say that the one I once called my 
friend was a being well worthy the warmest 
affection. And I loved her very dearly—yet 
coldness rose between us, and though we often 
met, it was as strangers. Yet each still loved the 
other. A few months after our estrangement, 
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she went with her parents to the south, and 
without a word of explanation we parted from 
each other. 1 shall never forget how wretched 
I felt the day of her departure—many times 
as I recalled her words and actions during the 
period of our acquaintance, and remembered 
how happy I had been with such a friend, and 
how miserable I should be did we separate in 
coldness, I resolved to go to her and beg there 
might be peace between us. But each time 
pride conquered, and I determined, that cost 
what it might, I would never humble myself 
when I had done no wrong. That determina¬ 
tion has cost me a great deal, Frances, for 
though nearly twenty years have since elapsed, 
I can never think of her but with feelings of 
bitter sorrow. We parted when I was about 
seventeen—and three years after, just a few 
weeks succeeding my marriage, unable longer 
to control my anxiety concerning one who was 
still too dear to me, I despatched a letter with 
an acquaintance to Richmond, where my friend 
now resided, containing my earnest hope of a 
reconciliation. But the'bearer of my letter re¬ 
turned with the intelligence that the one he had 
sought was nowhere to be found. Since then I 
have never received any tidings respecting her 
—but her image is still fresh in my memory, and 
I would give worlds even now to behold her 
once more.” 

Mrs. Graham turned tearfully away. Frances 
had been both surprised and affected at the simple 
account her parent had just repeated. She had 
often deemed her mother cold—and indeed the 
accusation was to all appearance just, for even 
in her general demeanor toward her only child 
there was a coldness and almost sternness that 
often grieved the gentle girl. Never before had 
Mrs. Graham thus familiarly conversed with her 
daughter—yet her heart was not cold by nature 
—but she had suffered so much from her affec¬ 
tions that she feared almost to allow herself to 
love her child, lest that child might in some way 
prove but another source of sorrow. In early 
life Mrs. Graham had been a warm-hearted girl, 
but the very loye with which she regarded her 
associates seemed destined to turn everything to 
bitterness. She had endeavored to bear with 
fortitude the early loss of a beloved friend—but 
when a noble husband and several beautiful 
children were taken away by death, a change 
came over her spirit, and she became appa¬ 
rently as cold and indifferent to the love of 
those around her, as she had formerly been 
loving and eager for the affection of others. 
Frances was of a confiding and affectionate 
nature, and her mother’s demeanor was very 
painful to her. Since her father’s death she 
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knew that her sole remaining parent was greatly an invitation to visit some friends residing in the 
changed. Not once since then had she felt a j; oountry some distance from her home. One day 
mother’s kiss upon her brow, and often when i; a gentleman, who was also visiting her friends, 
her heart yearned toward that mother, her warm ; having requested her to accompany him in a 
feelings were completely chilled by the return ; ride, Miss Norton (for such was then her name) 
she met with. And yet Mrs. Graham tenderly consented, and they set out upon their proposed 
loved her daughter, though she dared not ac- excursion. Edward Elwyn, her companion) 
knowledge the truth to herself. j was a young and wealthy planter from Georgia. 

Thus situated, it was not to be wondered From the first moment, he beheld Miss Norton 
at that Frances should seek that affection and S he had manifested much interest in her—and 
companionship abroad which was denied her < she was not entirely insensible to his attentions, 
at home. Caroline Elwyn, her chosen and j While riding through a marBhy tract of land, 
favorite companion, was a beautiful and sunny \ the report of a rifle was heard close to them, 
tempered girl, full of mind and intelligence, > and in alarm, knowing the place to be the resort 
and yet of a soft and gentle nature that har- \ of sportsmen, Elwyn quickly placed himself in 
monized well with that of Frances Graham. | front of his fair companion, resolving to incur 
She was a native of Georgia, and had been a j danger himself rather than expose her to it. 
resident of New York for scarcely a year—and \ Scarcely had Miss Norton time to inquire the 
though their acquaintance had been so brief, s meaning of this movement when another loud 
never were friends more affectionately attached j report broke upon the air, and the next moment 
than Frances and herself. But it was not upon j Edward Elwyn fell back in the carriage lifeless. 
Caroline alone that the affection of Frances Gra- j The shrieks of the young girl soon brought as- 
ham was expended. Mrs. Elwyn, the mother s sistance, and the wounded man was conveyed to 
of Caroline, had early won her warmest regard, s the nearest house. When Miss Norton learned 
Though nearly forty years of age, this lady was j that to him she owed her life she refused to leave 
still very lovely. Time had touched her with \ him, but during a long and tedious illness was 
a “gentle spiriting,” and there was a mingled his constant and devoted attendant. The ball 
grace and dignity in her step that never failed had entered his side, and when after days of 
to elicit admiration. The affection and perfect j uncertainty the physician declared it possible 
confidence that existed between Caroline Elwyn j for him to survive, he added that though the 
and her mother soon attracted the notice of ] young man should live for years, he would 
Frances, and when she became more intimately S never entirely recover his health. For some 
acquainted with Mrs. Elwyn she easily learned j days after that he continued gradually to amend 
to love her. Nor was that lady insensible to } —but suddenly several dangerous symptoms ap- 
the attachment of the young girl. Frances had j peared, and his medical adviser announced that 
early interested her, and her gentle, modest de- j the spirits of his patient were much depressed, 
portment, together with the frequent encomiums 5 and that unless his friends speedily discovered 
Caroline bestotved upon her friend, soon gained j and removed the cause a fever would ensue, 
Mrs. Elwyn’s affection, and she found it no dffi- j which would undoubtedly prove fatal. When 
cult task to love Frances Graham almost as well J Miss Norton received this intelligence a thought 
as her own child. « < suddenly darted across her mind, and she sur- 

Frances had often wished her mother to visit j mised herself to be the cause of his melancholy. 
Mrs. Elwyn, and onoe or twice she had hazarded f No sooner had she become convinced of this than 
a request to that purpose, but it always met with j she resolved that while he lived she would never 
discouragement, and till the day when our story ? forsake him—his noble conduct had already won 
begins Mrs. Elwyn had not even beheld her \ her heart, and she knew full well that since the 
daughter’s friend. \ earliest period of their acquaintance he had 

Caroline Elwyn was fully acquainted with her < evinced an attachment to her. She saw tvith 
friend’s situation at home, for Frances had con- < what anxious ejes he watched her every motion 
ftded to her all her sorrows—and Caroline had \ as she hovered round his siok couch—yet he 
likewise related to her most intimate companion \ never spoke the words that would have bound 
her early history, together with a circumstance j her to him, and the young lady was certain that 
connected with her mother’s marriage, which, < his generous nature would not permit what he 
as we have introduced that lady to the notice of j regarded as a sacrifice of herself. So setting 
the reader, we may as well also present to view. < aside all scruples, she determined as soon as 
The parents of Mrs. Elwyn were in her early < possible to broach the subject to him. 
youth residents of Wilmington. When about | About an hour after she had made this resolve, 
nineteen years of age their daughter accepted * Miss Norton entered the invalid’s apartment with 
14 * 
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an open letter in her hand. “ I have just received 
it from my mother,” she said, in answer to a 
look of anxiety she observed Elwyn cast upon 
it, “ and she urges my immediate return home.” 
For a moment there was a pause—Elwyn turned 
very pale—but the color had deepened upon the 
fair cheek of his companion. But quickly re¬ 
membering the task she had imposed upon her¬ 
self, she said in a low tone—“ shall I leave you ? 
Are you quite willing that I should depart ?” 

“Yes,” replied Elwyn hastily, and averting 
his face, “yes, Miss Norton, why should I ask 
you to stay ?” 

“And do you indeed wish me to go?” she 
continued sadly—“if so speak, and I will no 
longer trouble you with my presence.” 

The young man did not reply, but he buried 
his face in his hands. 

“ Edward,” she said, kneeling beside him and 
gazing earnestly into his face, “dear Edward, 
even though you bid me, I will never leave 
you. The life you have preserved must ever 
be devoted to you, and you alone . 99 

“ I cannot accept it,” he replied in a tone of 
deep emotion, “no, you shall not sacrifice your¬ 
self from gratitude to one you do not love.” 

“ And can you wrong me thus, Elwyn ? Do 
you indeed imagine there is no love in my heart 
for one so noble and good ? Oh, Edward, hear 
me then while I acknowledge that you are the 
only orie I have ever loved.” 

“Mary, dearest Mary!” exclaimed Elwyn, 
extending his arms to the noble girl—“this is 
indeed a happiness I little expected. But no,” 
he added, turning sadly away from her, “ it can 
never be-—how can I ask you to spend your days 
with a weak and feeble invalid? No, dearest 
Mary, much as I love you, I cannot consent to 
the sacrifice.” 

And yet he did consent, and in a few days they 
were united. As soon as Elwyn was sufficiently 
recovered to travel he returned with his wife to 
his own home in Georgia. There they lived hap¬ 
pily for more than sixteen years, when Elwyn 
died, leaving his estate to be divided between 
his wife and their only child. Shortly after her 
husband’s death, placing her property in trusty 
hands, Mrs. Elwyn proceeded to the northern 
metropolis, intending to reside^ at New York, 
which was her native city. 

There was quite enough romance in the above 
little history to enlist the sympathies of a girl pf 
sixteen—and it must be confessed Frances Gra¬ 
ham felt a very strong interest in Mrs. Elwyn 
long before she knew her. 

“ My mother does not love me,” said Frances 
one day to her friend, and as she spoke her eyes 
filled with tears. 


“ Does not love you—how can she help it ?” 
replied Caroline, drawing her companion closer 
to her and tenderly kissing her cheek—“yes, 
Fanny, you may say it as often as you please, 
but I won’t believe that any one could know 
and not love you, 99 

“Dear Carry,” continued Frances after a 
short pause—“you little know how earnestly I 
wish that my mother would only let me love 
her. If she were only like your mother how 
happy I should be.” 

“And do you know, Fanny, that I have often 
thought that her manners resemble my mother’s 
—only there is a restraint, a coldness about her 
that does not seem to belong to her.” 

“Oh, if my mother would only love me,” 
murmured Frances, as she laid her head that 
night upon her pillow. And then she recalled 
the conversation with her parent a day or two 
previous, and wondered how one who had so 
loved a friend could oare so little for her own 
child: for since that day Mrs. Graham had re¬ 
sumed her usual manner, and the little hope 
Frances had experienced was again destroyed. 

The following morning Frances Graham was 
sitting in the parlor with a book in her hand, 
when her mother entered and handed her a note 
in the handwriting of her friend Caroline. Hur¬ 
riedly the young girl broke the seal, and as she 
read, a sudden palor overspread her cheek, and 
she would have fallen to the floor had not Mrs. 
Graham sprang hastily forward and caught her 
in her arms. It was a long while ere conscious¬ 
ness returned, and when at length Franees opened 
her eyes, the first object on which they rested was 
her mother bending anxiously and tearfully over 
her. It was some moments before she could re¬ 
member what had happened—and then burying 
her face in her hands she wept bitterly. Mrs. 
Graham also seemed affected, she drew her child 
gently toward her and endeavored to soothe her. 

“Be comforted, dearest Frances,” she said, 
imprinting a kiss upon her daughter’s brow— 
“be comforted, my child—‘the Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away.’ ” 

Was it possible? Could it be that the voice 
of her mother was addressing her in tones 6f 
affection—that a mother’s kiss of love was warm 
upon her brow ? Forgetting everything but the 
feelings of the moment, Frances Graham threw 
her arms round her parent’s neck, and sobbed 
forth a few words of gratitude. 

“Dear mother,” she said in an almost inaudi¬ 
ble tone, “ and can it be that you indeed care for 
me ? Forgive me that I ever wronged you by the 
thought that there was no room in your heart' for 
your child.” For an instant Mrs. Graham was 
I tempted to turn again coldly away, but the voice 
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of nature triumphed—she could not withstand i 
the pleading gaze of those earnest eyes, and she j 
pressed her child still closer to her heart as she \ 
murmured, " my only fear is that I love you too j 
well.” | 

“ But oh! mother,” said Frances a few minutes j 
after, “why have I thus forgotten Carry? Let 
me go to her at once, my poor Caroline—what 
will she do without her mother!” 

The intelligence contained in the letter of \ 
Caroline Elwyn to her friend was very mourn- i 
ful, for she announced the loss of her beloved s 
mother, who had been found cold and stiff that \ 
morning in her bed. Unwilling to allow her j 
child to go alone in her present weak condition, s 
Mrs. Graham proposed to accompany her, and 5 
the young girl eagerly accepted her offer. j 

Caroline met them in the hall. She spoke s 
not, but as she felt herself clasped in the warm l 
embrace of her friend a burst of tears escaped ! 
her, and leaning her head upon the shoulder of j 
Frances, she gave full vent to her grief. $ 

Silently they then proceeded to the chamber j 
of death. Upon a low couch in a corner of the \ 
apartment lay all that remained of the lovely \ 
arid gifted Mrs. Elwyn. Yes, there she was— j 
the affectionate friend, the devoted mother—but j 
the damp dews of death had settled upon her j 
brow, and those eyes that had ever beamed j 
kindly on those around her were closed in the 
slumber that “ knows no waking.” 

Beautiful still was that pallid countenance, 
though the light of animation had fled, and the 1 
throbbings of that gentle heart were hushed 
forever. 

A single glance at that calm, white face suffi- j 
ced to send a thrill of anguish to the young heart j 
of Frances Graham, and she turned hastily away j 
that Caroline might not witness her emotion. At j 
that moment a cry of agony uttered by her mother 
caught her ear. \ 

“Mary! my own Mary!” burst from the lips j 
of Mrs. Graham as she knelt down and clasped ! 
the cold hand of the dead—“ and is it thus that ! 
we meet again ? Oh! was it to behold you thus | 
that I have prayed that I might look upon your 
face once more! Mary! Mary! my own sweet 
friend.” 

Yes,*it was indeed the friend of her girlhood j 
that lay still and motionless before her—but the 
music of that voice was never more to greet her j 
ears, and those dull, closed eyes were never 
again to meet her own with a glance of affec- ; 
tion! 

Frances Graham had often before beheld her 
mother at the couch of death—but never till 
then had she seen such an expression of anguish ; 
upon her countenance as now rested there. 


For many days after the unexpected discovery 
of her long lost friend, Mrs. Graham lingered 
upon the verge of the grave. A fever had 
seized upon her brain, and the physician de¬ 
clared it impossible for her to survive. Yet 
despite every prediction she slowly recovered, 
and Frances with unutterable delight beheld the 
hue of health again returning to her parent’s 
cheek. 

And now no longer did Frances Graham com¬ 
plain that her mother did not love her—for a 
bright smile and a word of tenderness never 
failed to welcome her to that mother’s side. 

Yielding to the earnest entreaties of both 
Frances and her mother, Caroline Elwyn found 
a home beneath the roof of Mrs. Graham, and 
the affectionate attentions of her friend were 
ever after as a soothing balm to the wounded 
spirit of the young orphan. 


TO MARIA. 

BY D. A. CHITTENDEN. 

Spring’s soft breath comes over me, 

Spring’s first flowers are blooming— 

And sweetly wakes the mock-birds sang 
Amid the purple gloaming— 

Young hearts seek their loes, 

But my young heart is weary; 

Nor Spring’s soft breath, nor Spring’s first flowers 
Hae ony power to cheer me 

While thou ’rt awa! 

Daylight brings its cares, luve— 

Night its hours o’ thinking; 

As sleely ’mid the blue aboon, 

Each lover star is blinkin— 

But my thoughts tho’ sad, luve— 

At that hour are dearest; 

For ’mid the silence o* the night, 

Thy loed form seems nearest, 

Tho’ thou ’rt away. 

Sailors pray for land— 

When from land afar, luve— 

Misers pray for gowd; 

An they pray at ’a—luve! 

Preachers pray for a’, 

For a’ wherever they be, luve— 

Each prays for what each loes the best; 

So I pray for thee, luve— 

Tho’ thou’rt awa! 

Simmer’s suns will rise, 

Its fruits will ripen cheerie; 

And Simmer’s winds shall swell the sail 
That wafts me to my dearie— 

Syne absence a’ forgot 
Its hours so sad and mony— 

And I wi’ thee and thou wi’ me 
Shall be more blest than ony 
That are awa! 
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THE FAREWELL. 

BY MARY V. SPENCER. 

“ And you will ever love me!” said a hand¬ 
some knight, whose glittering armor and casque 
as he knelt before Adelaide de Curzon showed 
that he was about to depart for the wars. “ Even 
if I should not be able to return when I promised 
—even if years should intervene—still you will 
love me. Only say this, and I am happy.” 

His eyes were eagerly lifted to the beautiful 
face before him, and he spoke rapidly and ear¬ 
nestly. Adelaide blushed, but she placed her 
hand frankly in that of her lover. 

“Then I do say it,” she replied. “Come 
weal or woe I will remain faithful to you. But 
oh! promise not to be absent for more than the 
year.” 

“I do promise,” was the reply. “Had I not 
pledged my knightly word to join this crusade I 
would not leave you; but rely on my return 
within the appointed time unless death inter¬ 
venes.” 

And again the lovers pledged their vows; and 
then, for the first time, did the kuight press the 
lips of his mistress. At that instant a trumpet 
sounded without, when exclaiming that it was 
his comrades, he tore himself from his mistress, 
rushed down the stone staircase, leaped into his 
saddle, and rode off at full speed followed by 
his retainers. As he turned the angle of the 
castle he looked up toward the tower occupied 
by Adelaide. The hope which bid him to rein 
in his steed was gratified, for his mistress was 
leaning against the casement, her countenance 
saddened almost to tears at the thought of this 
long parting. The knight raised his hand eagerly, 
to which she waved her handkerchief in reply. 
He was just about to plunge liis spurs into his 
steed, when Adelaide took a passion-flower from 
a vase on the window sill, and flung it toward 
him as a last token. He caught it as it floated 
down, kissed it and placed it reverently in his 
bosom. 

“This floVer henceforth shall be my cogni¬ 
zance,” ho said. “It is the emblem of the 
most wonderful sacrifice ever conceived, and 
such only as a divinity could be capable of. It 
shall teach me, dearest, to suffer for thee, if God 
wills it.” 

He spoke these words enthusiastically as if 
-'Adelaide herself heard them. But she only saw 
his impassioned action, and the reverent manner 
in which he placed the flower in his bosom. 
Then she beheld him plunge his rowels into his 
horse’s sides, and dart after his companions, 
who, by this time, were considerably in advance. 


Adelaide burst into tears, and retiring to her 
chamber secluded herself even from her bower 
maidens. She was not to see her lover for a 
yearl Her active imagination conjured up a 
thousand perils to which he would be exposed: 
she saw him wounded on the battle-field, or a 
prisoner among hostile Saracens. Little can 
our readers understand her feelings unless they, 
like her, have been long separated from those 
they loved. 

The hand of Adelaide de Curzon had often 
been sought by the wealthy and bravo, but her 
heart had remained free until she saw the young 
Baron Montmorenci, the last of his knightly line, 
at a tournament where he was the victor. The 
I acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy with 
both, and they were plighted irrevocably almost 
before the suitor remembered that he had taken 
the 'Jow of a crusader. But when he explained 
; his pledge to Adelaide she bade him go, though 
> her.heart bled as she spoke. Honor with her 
| was more than pleasure. 

Now that Montmorenci was gone, Adelaide 
endeavored to pass her time profitably until his 
return, and she devoted herself accordingly with 
renewed ardor to the acquisition of the accom¬ 
plishments of the day. She worked daily with 
her maidens, or perused the lays of the trouba¬ 
dours. Time thus occupied passed rapidly on, 

: though often her heart was sore oppressed, 

I and she spent many a tearful night when tid¬ 
ings came from Palestine without any message 
for her. 

The communication between Europe and the 
Holy Land was always, during the middle ages, 
difficult; but it now beoame more so in conse¬ 
quence of the intestine wars which convulsed 
France. Adelaide accordingly was less dis¬ 
heartened than she otherwise would have been, 
when the year passed without the return of 
Montmorenci, or the reception of any message 
from him. But when not only ono, but two, 
and even three months had passed after the 
period of his expected absence had elapsed, she 
; began to be seriously alarmed. Her father, as 
well as her bower maidens, evaded the subject 
with her, and endeavored to hold out hope, but 
she saw that they were themselves uneasy, and 
her fears accordingly increased. Notwithstanding 
the unsettled state of the country, rumors from 
time to time reached them from Palestine, and 
while heretofore she had heard her lover men¬ 
tioned by others, thus proving he was alive and 
well, now no wandering palmer ever spoke of 
him, and one questioned by herself, said he had 
heard of no such knight in the camp. 

“ Surely he is not so unknown but what, if he 
had been present, his deeds of arms would have 
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been spoken of. Alas! then he must be dead 5 
or in captivity,” were her heart-broken words. 

Adelaide was mercifully spared the -tortures 
of suspense. The very day after this palmer 
left the castle gates another one appeared, who, 
on being questioned, stated that Montmorenci 
was indeed lost to the crusaders, for that in a 
terrible battle where the European chivalry had 
been signally defeated, the young count had been 
left dead on the field with most of his retainers. 
At hearing this terrible news Adelaide fainted, 
and for some days the leech despaired of her life. 

In a short time the death of Montmorenci was 
made known on authority, and his next heir, a 
distant relative, proceeded to take possession of 
his estates, but as these lay in a remote province 
of France, it was long before the circumstance 
reached Adelaide’s ears. She was now an 
altered being. The gay smile had left her lips, 
her merry laugh was no more heard, and the 
once buoyant step had given place to a slow 
and feeble gait. Oh! it is a terrible thing for 
the young to be shorn by death of all their hope 
in this life. 

New misfortunes came to increase the hard¬ 
ships of Adelaide’s lot. Her father had taken 
an active part in the civil commotions, when 
all at once his party, from being successful and 
in the ascendant, began to lose ground every 
where. The fair and beautiful province where 
they resided was invaded by the hostile barons, 
their king was forced to fly, and the old Knight 
de Curzon found himself, at nearly sixty years 
of age, threatened with exile or death. He re¬ 
solved to run the chance of the latter rather than 
abandon the game before it was played out, so 
he fortified himself in his castle and awaited the 
foe. But his bravery was in vain. The enemy 
stormed his fastnesses with overwhelming num¬ 
bers, and the brave veteran was made a prisoner 
with his daughter. 

What was the astonishment afld horror of 
Adelaide to learn on the following day that her 
father was to be ^eheaded as a traitor to the 
upstart prince whom the rebellious harons had 
crowned. There n6eded only one thing to make 
her anguish beyond human sufferance, and that 
was the knowledge that her parent’s life would 
be spared on the condition that she married Sir 
Hugh de Brion, the chief of the insurgent barons, 
a man nearly as old as her father and notorious 
for his lawlessness and crimes. He had seen her 
once at court, and the assault on the castle, and 
the imprisonment of her father were planned by 
this ruthless man to bend her to his purpose. 

“Ohl that I were spared this struggle,” cried 
the agonized girl, when the offer of the brutal 
Sir Hugh was made to her. “Holy Mother, 


guide and direct me,” she exclaimed in her 
misery. “Would that I were dead!” 

“ Refuse the foul wretch,” exclaimed her 
father, when the terms of his pardon were 
made known to him. “I would go willingly 
to the block to save you from his arms. Oh! 
that I had my good sword girt to me, and he 
and I were alone on the mountain.” 

“But, alas! dearest father, he would only 
slay you and seize me. Nor would I escape 
his toils by your sacrifice. If we could only 
die together-” 

“Nay! my girl, it must not be so. I am an 
old trunk, leafless and dry, and if not cut down, 
must be prostrated soon. It were better I should 
be of some use and die to save you. The hound 
dare not break his plighted word. Let me die 
and you will be free.” 

Thus did the father and daughter strive with 
each other which should be the sacrifice. When 
alone Adelaide spent the time in alternate tears 
and prayers. She often recurred to the memory 
of Montmorenci, and thought that if he was 
alive, and knew of her peril, how speedily he 
would fly to her rescue. 

When Sir Hugh was informed that the daughter 
would have consented, but that the father sternly 
interposed his parental command, he stormed 
with rage and resolved to execute a signal ven¬ 
geance on de Courzon for attempting to frus¬ 
trate his purpose. 

“ By my patron saint!” he exclaimed, “ I will 
teach this old wolf to cross my path. He shall 
die, yet his daughter be mine. I will take her 
by force to my arms the day that her father’s 
grey hairs aTe dabbled in the scaffold’s blood.” 

Some of the barons associated with him heard 
this determination with silent disapproval, but 
no man dared to trust his neighbor in so deli¬ 
cate a matter as'opposition to the will of their 
chief, so the execution of de Curzon as a traitor 
was ordered for the following day. When Ade¬ 
laide heard the cruel fiat she swooned, and almost 
reproached heaven for thus deserting her. 

“Are there none in all this camp,” she vainly 
cried, “ to interpose and prevent this foul wrong ? 
God of heaven is no justice left on earth ?” 

But her cries and tears were in vain. The 
preparations went on for the execution. A 
scaffold was erected on the plain outside the 
castle, and the insurgent army was drawn up to 
witness the ceremony. 

The old baron, little dreaming of the outrage 
intended on his daughter, prepared cheerfully 
for his fate, nor until he reached the scaffold did 
he learn the black act meditated by Sir Hugh. 
Then his indignation knew no bounds. Stretch¬ 
ing his arms to heaven he cried, 
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“ May the curse of God light on every false¬ 
hearted knight who hears me and who consents 
to this base conduct! May his friends desert 
him in his utmost need—may he be declared 
recreant and disgraced—may his children and 
his children’s children be infamous to all time.” j 
’ There was many a heart that thrilled to hear 
these words, but the indignant barons were j 
overawed by the greater number of Hugh’s sup¬ 
porters, and the preparations for the execution j 
went on. \ 

Suddenly, however, all eyes were attracted by ! 
a cloud of dust which rose nearer and nearer, \ 
and those who had charge of the ceremonies < 
delayed the performance of the last sad office 
with a faint hope that help might be at hand. 
When Sir Hugh saw this, however, he angrily 
ordered the execution to proceed, especially as 
the approaching force seemed quite insignificant. ; 
But the delay had been sufficient for the strangers 
to approach. Wheeling suddenly around, as they 
crossed a neighboring declivity, they interposed 
between the scaffold and the castle. The stran¬ 
gers, a body of well appointed men at arms, fol¬ 
lowing a banner on which was the device of a 
passion flower, couched their lances and pre¬ 
pared to charge the infantry around the scaffold, 
who, unprepared for these orders, opened hastily 
to the right and left. 

“A Montmorenoi-^a Montmorenci,” shouted ■! 
the knight who acted as their leader; then raising 
his visor he addressed the astonished barons— ; 
“ knights and nobles, I charge ye to stand by 
me to prevent a foul murder from being done. 
Alone I and my band will fight for our knightly ; 
oaths, even if no one else strikes a blow; but 
shame on every gentleman of France who holds j 
back at such a moment,” and with these words 
he gallopped to the scaffold, followed by his men. 

This boldness was decisive. Those who had 
only wanted a leader to attempt the rescue of 
de Curzon at once seized the scaffold, and, while 
the hostile chiefs engaged hand to hand, a des¬ 
perate fight began between their followers on the 
plain. Here Montmorenci and his little force 
did wonders. Charging hither and thither with 
lightning-like rapidity, they spread consterna¬ 
tion among all who opposed them; and when 
Sir Hugh, hastening with reinforcements from 
the castle, came up, a decisive attack, in which 
the ruthless knight was slain, settled the for¬ 
tunes of the day. The victory, too, by destroy¬ 
ing the leader of the rebellion, restored the 
rightful prince; for, with Sir Hugh’s death, the 
confederacy broke up, and the rebellious barons 
gladly returned to their allegiance, having found 
their new and self-imposed master worse than 
their old one. 


But who shall describe the joy of Adelaide 
to find both father and lover restored to her? 
Her bliss was for a while bewildering. 

Montmorenci hastened to explain the cause of 
his reported death. It was like many another 
strange tale of those times. He had been left 
for dead on the field of battle as rumored; but 
life was not wholly extinct; a friendly Saracen 
had made him captive and restored him to life; 
and after many perils and the surmounting of 
almost incredible difficulties, the young count 
had escaped and made his way back to France. 
Here, first collecting a few men of arms on his 
route by one of his estates, he had hastened to 
Curzon Castle. When a few miles from that 
place he first learned of the danger of its lord, 
and sparing neither spurs nor steed, he hurried 
on resolved to save Adelaide and her father, or 
die in the effort. 

“I thought of your passion-flower, which I 
still have here in my bosom, dearest,” he said, 
“and would have attempted your rescue even 
if the odds had been a thousand to one. What 
would have been life as a sacrifice when thrown 
in the scale of your love ?” 

Adelaide hid her head on his bosom and asked 
blushing to see that flower. It was dry and 
withered, but it still existed in spite of wounds 
and captivity; and to this day the descendants 
of our hero and heroine have the passion-flower 
for a cognizance* 


LINES 

TO A MOTHER AT HER INFANT’S GRAVE. 

B T D . P-. 

Forbear, fond mother, thus to rave, 

Nor weep thus o’er that lonely grave, 
Where now thy slumbering infant lies, 

Thy only, dearest earthly prize; 

Remember ’tis the will and right 
Of Him who caused its early flight, 

To reap the harvest he has sown 
And gather up again his own; 

’T was He who gave, ’tisdle who takes 
Thrfl gift away, and now awakes 
Within thy breast that spell of grief: 

Yet he again can give relief: 

What purer offering could be made, 

Or at the gates of heaven laid 

Than that sweet babe that now from thee 

Is called into eternity, 

Where spirits bright as this alone 
Attend around his sacred throne, 

In constant chaunt by day and night 
Amidst the blaze of hallowed light; 

*T is true we all are loth to part 
With those we hold thus dear at heart, 

Yet ’tis a debt we all must pay 
When summoned from this earth away. 
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THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER V. 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 142 . 

The passions of that boy were stern and deep, 

Sunn’d o’er by smiles, and tranquil in their might, 

Like those dim fires that low in JEtna sleep, 

Hid, ’neath a world of blossoms, from the light. 

The hired boat that conveyed Simon Mount 
to Baynard Castle had but just disappeared on 
its homeward passage, when a barge, gorgeous 
with rich coloring and arabesques of gold, and 
propelled by eight oarsmen, each with the Duke 
of Lancaster’s crest on his arm, moved out from 
a flight of steps cut down to the river, a little 
below the castle. In the stern of the barge, 
among cushions of azure velvet, emblazoned 
and fringed with gold, sat the boy duke; behind 
him, a banner of scarlet silk flaunted far out 
upon the water, and at the foot of its gilded 
staff was the duke’s cognizance of a silver boar, 
its curved back bristling with deeply cut chased 
work, and with the upper lip drawn fiercely 
away from the tusks, as if threatening the very 
sunshine for falling too broadly on its master. 

As the barge cut out from the deep shadows 
which lay along the bank of the river, Duke 
Richard fell into a fit of musing, the ermine 
linings of his.manteline became oppressive, and 
unconsciously he allowed it to fall back on the 
cushions, whence it rolled in waves of snow 
wh^te fur and crimson velvet almost to his 
feet. This gave to the sunshine a broad collar 
of jewels that fell over his breast, and the pomel 
of a short sword, on which there was one im¬ 
mense diamond that flashed in the sunshine like 
a coaj of fire. 

With the streamer rustling a soft symphony 
to the oars, which rose and fell with a regular 
dip that made the silvery rain of water-drops a 
music in itself, Duke Richard proceeded on his 
voyage to the Tower. His eyes were lqgnt upon 
the river, and occasionally a smile passed over 
his lips when a bubble burst, or a ripple was 
dashed to spray against the barge. The strange 
boy was evidently musing on some pleasant 
theme. But no ond would have judged from 
the bland smile that glowed over his face that 
he was planning measures by which half a score 
of those he deemed to be the enemies of his 
house, would be brought to the scaffold, or that 
his errand to the Tower was one of death and 
vengeance. Still it was a pleasant theme, for 
that boy duke loved to muse on tragic thoughts, 
and ponder over the details of a plot by which 


his enemies were to be encompassed, as a poet 
revels in and weaves up the entangled links of 
a fiction born of his own imagination. The 
real was to Richard what the ideal is to the 
poet. As the waters came lisping and spark¬ 
ling around his boat, he gazed upon them with 
a kind of double sense, and while his great in¬ 
tellect was full of revengeful thoughts, he still 
had a vague appreciation of the cool brightness 
of the waters. Obedient to this double sense 
he drew the gauntlet glove from his small hand, 
and dropping the hand down into the water, 
seemed greatly amused by the spark-like bubbles 
that flashed through his fingers. All at once he 
lifted his hand with a faint laugh and shook ofi 
the water-drops that clung to his fingers. 

“ Is not blood as easily shaken off*?” he mut¬ 
tered beneath his teeth—“ tush, it is but a dif¬ 
ference in the color.” 

These half breathed words fully aroused him 
to a consciousness of time and place. His plans 
were now matured, and with the vigor of a great 
intellect he cast them from his mind. He glanced 
upward at the sun and then at the oarsmen, who 
in sympathy with tfche musing habits of their 
master had relaxed their energies. 

One of the men had lifted his oar from the 
water, and leaning idly against it, was gazing 
at the duke lost in admiration of the jeweled 
collar that he had seldom seen in the splendor 
of a bright sunshine before. Richard encoun¬ 
tered the glance of this man, a frown shot 
athwart his forehead, and, for the first time, 
conscious that his warped shoulder was ex¬ 
posed, he gathered up the manteline and folded 
it over his person. The man turned pale and his 
eyes sunk, for young as he was Duke Richard 
had taught his retainers to tremble at his frown. 

“ On,” he cried, pointing toward the Tower 
with his ungloved hand. “We have lost full 
ten minutes.” 

The men bent to their oars and on the barge 
shot, plashing through the waters as if the 
strong will of that boy had power to impel it 
without help. The snow white plume on Duke 
Richard’s cap danced in the current of air that 
was blowing coolly up the river. The waters 
rippled around him brighter than ever, and the 
very air seemed laden with cheerfulness; but 
the smile had left young Gloucester’s face, and a 
morbid sensitiveness arising from a merely slight 
personal defect had laden his brow with gloom, 
while thoughts of blood only served to kindle it 
with smiles. 

As his barge approached the frowning walls 
of the Tower, Richard glanced his eyes toward 
the great flag of England, which floated from 
one of the tallest turrets, and then turning them 
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slowly toward that portion of the fortress where 
King Henry was confined, liis dark eyes kindled, 
and a vengeful smile crept over his finely cut 
lips. 

“ To-night,” he mused, still gazing upon the 
windows that prisoned the poor king—“ to-night 
the lioness may be with her feeble mate. Oh, if 
we could grasp the young one too, then, then—” 
This train of thought was interrupted by 
Catesby, who occupied a seat between the oars- ; 
men and his master, and who had been watch¬ 
ing with cat-like stillness the mutations of that 
stern and youthful face. 

“See, your highness,” he said, “the court 
must be going on the water. Yonder lies the j 
queen’s barge close to the steps.” j 

The duke withdrew his eyes from the prison j 
tower and turned them toward the great portal. 
A gilded barge gorgeously cushioned, and with j 
one end occupied by an awning of blue damask, j 
lay dose to the steps, and around it hovered a j 
fleet of smaller craft ail manned, and evidently j 
waiting the approach of some large party from \ 
within the fortress. \ 

“Bend to your oars, n^pn,” said Richard. \ 
“ Quick; we must reach yon steps before the j 
king comes forth.” j 

As he spoke, the great portals of the Tower > 
swung open, and through the frowning arch j 
came forth a throng of ladies, with attendant j 
courtiers, blazing in jewels and cloth of gold, 
to which a softening grace was given by the 
wave of snowy feathers, and the more subdued f 
tints of sweeping velvet. At the head of thi9 j 
splendid cavalcade came Edward the Fourth, 
easily singled out by the majesty of his person 
and the glorious beauty of a face that had no 
equal in broad England. By his side walked a 
lady, almost veiled from sight by a fall of golden \ 
tresses that confined to the head by a circlet of j 
jewels, flowed loose and free over her glittering < 
attire, and almost brushed the steps as she passed j 
down. Though Edward held his queen by the ! 
hand, his head was turned toward a lady of her j 
train, who ostensibly walked behind them, but s 
so near to his side that he could address her \ 
with ease, and more than once the long feather \ 
streaming from his cap touched her cheek. He j 
seemed so pleased with the lady’s wit, and was } 
so regardless of Elizabeth’s presence, that a j 
burst of rich laughter even broke from his lips i 
and reached the ears of Gloucester, who greeted j 
it with a contemptuous smile, and bade his oars- i 
men increase their speed. } 

But the number of boats lying about the I 
steps obstructed their progress, and much to his j 
annoyance Riohard saw the king place Elizabeth 
beneath the canopy, and arrange a cushion for 5 


the favorite of the moment at a convenient dis¬ 
tance, but still under the some silken shelter. 
Before he could draw near enough to attract the 
royal attention, a train of courtiers followed 
after the sovereign, and the barge wheeling 
slowly round cut its path through the watery 
lane made by the other boats that fell back in 
a line on each side, that the gorgeous craft in 
which the royalty of England sat, might have a 
free passage to the bosom of the fiver. With a 
smile upon his bow-like lips, and bending his 
superb head with the easy grace that com¬ 
mand had taught him to the occupants of these 
boats, who stood up with uncovered heads as he 
passed through them, Edward did not observe 
the quick progress of Gloucester’s barge till the 
prow grazed his own bark, giving it a slight 
shock that drew a musical scream from the 
favored beauty, who with real or feigned affright 
caught hold of the king’s overcoat for protec¬ 
tion. A glance from the blue eyes of the queen 
sent the blood to her rival’s face, still it was but 
a single ray of the jealousy whioh years of trial 
and a nature coldly polite had taught Elizabeth 
how to conceal. When she turned her head and 
saw that it was her husband’s favorite brother 
who had unintentionally given her baige a shock, 
she smiled and greeted him with a slight motion 
of her hand, though the sidelong glance which 
she cast on the king, and a flush on the brow 
told that the effort she had made to subdue the 
natural feelings of a wife was not quite so suc¬ 
cessful as usu^l. 

“Nay, sweet Bonibel, it is nothing,” stud 
Edward soothingly, and in the lowest possible 
tones, and withdrawing the white hand that still 
grasped his surcoat, he gave it a slight pressure 
before it was relinquished. Then turning with 
an angry frown toward the barge that had oome 
in such unmanly contact with his own, hp was 
about to reprimand the occupant, but the mo¬ 
ment his eyes fell on Richard his brow unbent, 
and a smile of hearty welcome lighted up the 
regal beauty of his face. 

“Ah^lichard, thou had’st well nigh made 
shipwreck of our lady’s new barge,” he said 
good humoredly. “Come, step in, the queen 
will make room for thee next herself.” 

With these words Edward drew closer to the 
blushing favorite, evidently well pleascxl that 
his brother should have place between himself 
and the half angry queen, who writhed silently 
under the quiet smiles which she saw exchanged 
among the ladies of her suit. 

Richard took in the whole scene at a glance, 
and, hating the queen in his heart, silently 
enjoyed the annoyance she was enduring. 

“ My liege,” he said, stepping from his own 
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barge into that of the king. “ It grieves me to 
withdraw your highness from a scene of sueh 
sweet enchantment,” and though he bent to' 
the queen, his homage seemed half given to the 
favorite, and his eye rested on her with an ex¬ 
pression that brought the color to her temples. 

“ But I have a word which must be said quickly 
and in private. May it please you to return with 
me to the palace for half. an hour ? I see/’ he 
added in the silvery tones with which he ever 
addressed the sex. “I see the bare request 
seems treason to this sweet company, but even 
the reproaches of so many bright eyes must I 
endure rather than take a refusal.” 

“ Nay, Riohard, hast thou no mercy ?” said the 
king, addressing his brother with good humored 
impatience. “ Never was there so bright a day 
for the water. Let thy business rest till after 
the noonday meal, and sun thy cold heart for 
once in the smiles of beauty.” 

Riohard smiled and bent his head to the group 
of lovely females, any one of whom would have 
preferred homage from the boy duke even before 
that of the king himself, perhaps because it was 
less easily attained; then bending his head, he 
murmured in Edward’s ear— 

“ Sire, the matter on whioh I would confer with 
you is most important, and brooks no delay.” 

Edward turned his large blue eyes on the lady 
by his side, and laughed gaily. 

“Nay, brother mine, Edward is the sworn 
slave of beauty to-day. Let thy business be 
ever so important it wins us not from our alle¬ 
giance. So sit thee down and let the oarsmen 
bend to their work.” 

The light clasp of a hand that had stolen to 
his arm, hidden by the ermine which lined the 
hanging sleeves of his surooat, bespoke the 
gratitude with which this homage waa-received 
by its fair object. 

Though his fiery nature was usually held 
under the curb of a will powerful above all 
firings, Richard began to get impatient; he bit 
his lip, glanced sharply around, and bending 
close to the king’s ear, whispered— *. 

“Margaret of^Anjou is in London!” 

Edward started up with a violence that shook 
off the little hand nestled in his sleeve, and 
without heeding that the lady was thereby ex¬ 
posed in this undue familiarity before the queen, 
hastily stepped into Gtoucester’s barge. > 

The indolent and half weary expression of \ 
gallantry that his face had worn but an instant > 
before was gone, and he looked as he was wont > 
to mount his war steed, with flashing eyes, and j 
every feature eloquent of determined purpose, i 
Edward waved a brief adieu, intended to com- \ 
prehend hot* the queen find her rival, and before \ 
Vol. IX. .5 


they had oeased to wonder at his abrupt depar- 
: ture, he landed with young Gloucester at the 
: Tower stairs. 

The queen withdrew her eyes from the royal 
!; brothers as they mounted the steps together, 

I I and stole a glance at her rival from beneath her 
golden lashes. The disappointed lady did not 
return her glance. Tears were gathering be¬ 
neath her white and downcast eyelids, and her 
face was in a glow of wounded pride. 

“ Shall we pursue our pastime on the river. 
Lady Lucy?” said Elizabeth with cool irony, 
“ or shall we return and wait till the king is *t 
leisure to jbin us? Lacking the countenance 
of his grace, the excursion may have lost its 
; chief attraction.” 

i 1 The lady lifted her dark eyes, and the oolor 
| spread over her faoe and neck, centered brightly 
| in her cheeks. 

| “ If your highness designs to ask counsel of 

; me, go on by all meaas,” she said, stung by 

I the tone in whioh Elizabeth had addressed her. 
Some message from the city may reach his 
highness, and we of the old nobility know his 
majesty’s tastes too well for any hopes of coun¬ 
tenance against such influence.” 

The queen bit her lip and turned a stealthy 
glance upon her ladies, who could not forbegr 
smiling at a repartee which struck Elizabeth in 
a double sense, for she was known to be keenly 
sensitive regarding her own comparatively me¬ 
diocre origin, and for this reason, perhaps, had 
exhibited more feeling than her usual policy per- 

I mitted against the attachment of her husband to 
Jane Shore, a citizen’s wife, whidB was just then 
a matter of general court gossip. But giving no 
further sign of annoyance, she leaned back in 
her seat and quietly bade the oarsmen go on. 
This was a signal for the other eraft, and the 
next moment some twenty boats of all fashions 
and degrees of elegance, with glancing oars 
and silken streamers, floating over the water, 
followed in gallant array along the path of 
?«flashing waters left by the queen’s barge as it 
out up the bosom of the river with the brilliancy 
and almost the speed of a meteor. 

Meantime the king and Gloueester Walked 
hastily through the royal apartments, and en¬ 
tered that usually chosen for Edward’s hours 
of privacy. 

“ Now, Riohard, we are alone, tell me whenoe 
came this strange tidings ? From another I had 
not believed it, but thou, boy that thou art, can 
be no false messenger.” 

As he spoke, Edward oast his magnificent 
person in a chair, while Richard stood leaning 
against the heavy stonework of a window, his 
thoughtful face and lips, contrasting forcibly 
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with the beauty of the king, which animated as 
it then was, could be deemed nothing less than 
superb. 

In a low and rapid voice—for when the sub¬ 
ject was one to burn in his heart, the fire of 
Gloucester’s nature would flash forth—the boy 
duke related his adventure iu the city the night 
before, and the evidence so strangely procured 
by the mercer of a rebellion deeply laid, and 
stretching from the city far over the land, which 
Margaret had organized through her secret emi- 
saries, and cherished with funds drawn from 
France. Edward was incredulous till a list 
containing the names of many a pAssant baron, 
with one or two nobles of his own household, 
pledging themselves to Margaret, was produced. 
Then indeed his eyes flashed fire. 

“ Oh, that I had the tigress safely caged yonder \ 
in the Wakefield tower with her mate!” he cried, \ 
while the paper shook in his hand. j 

“Before midnight it shall be so!” replied j 
Richard, “with many a rank traitor to York ; 
for company.” j 

“ Thou cool headed boy, tell me how this is j 
to be. Where harbors the Lancastran ?” ] 

“ In the city. Last night she was concealed ! 
as a priest in the house of a silk mercer named s 
Barker.” 

“In the city. Why, Richard, this churl is 
trifling with us. Our honest tradesfolk that 
were always leal friends to York, harboring the 
arch enemy of our house! It cannot be 1” 

“ Nevertheless it is true,” replied Gloucester 
firmly—“ last night Margaret of Anjou slept in 
the city. Nay, held council with many of the 
persons named in that list.” 

“Nay, brother Richard, know you not that 
in all our wars these good tradesfolk have ever 
struck for the white-rose,” cried the king, still 
incredulous. 

“ T«ue, sire, but then—,” Richard hesitated 
and cast down his eyes. 

“But then,” repeated the king in surprise. 

“ Well, what then ? have we not been the fosterer 
of these traders even to the angering of our most 
puissant barons. Tush, brother, thy informant 
must be a braggart.” The duke shook his head, 
but the king gave him no opportunity to speak. 

“ Nay, Richard, we give all credit to thy subtle 
wit and cool judgment, which might be the en¬ 
dowment of a man rather than a youth of so few 
years; but we have mingled somewhat with these 
city people.” 

“Too much for the good of your realm, or— 
forgive me, sire, if I speak frankly—for the 
honor of a great king.” 

“Mon disu! —what means this?” and the 
color flashed into Edward’s face. 


“ It means,” said Richard, whose courage rose | 
at this sharp display of anger, “ that by extending 
his gallantries among a class of people so much 
beneath his station, Edward Plantagenet has 
made traitors of honest men, foes of old friends.” 
Edward threw himself back in his chair and burst 
into a mellow and hearty laugh. 

“ Forgive me, Richard, but this is too much. 
Why our confessor himself never read us a 
homily on domestic virtues with so grave a face. 
So the churls grumble that we cannot olose our 
eyes against a cherry lip and a cheek of damask 
in our progress through the city!” 

“Some of these men have a keen sense of 
honor, I am told, and this outbreak would seem 
to prove it.” 

“But the king’s smile ^honors those it falls 
upon. Do the villains forget that!” cried Ed¬ 
ward, interrupting his brother. 

“ I have too few years for a controversy with 
one who excels in everything,” replied the duke, 

“ and we have no time for disquisition. It is the 
withdrawal of a citizen’s wife from her home of 
which the people now complain, this has driven 
them to become partisans with our enemies.” 

“Dare the churls question their king’s right 
to bestow favors where he will ?” cried Eclward, 
reddening with anger. 

“ The presence of Margaret among men hith¬ 
erto sworn friends to our house, proves how 
much they dare,” replied the duke. 

“And dost thou believe in verity that Mar¬ 
garet is harbored by these people ?” 

“Give me permission to act upon the plan 
which I have now hardly time to explain, and 
this night shall bring the proof that she is.” 

Edward mused an instant, and read over the list 
in his hand more attentively than he had done 
before. The idea of a deep and well organized 
rebellion was beginning to fasten itself on his 
mind. 

“Well, this plan, let us understand it at 
once,” he said at last in a serious and stern 
manner, while his face assumed the almost 
cruel expression that sometimes rendered its 
beauty like that of an arch fiend. “If Mar¬ 
garet is in London, and thy brain has dwelt 
upon any plan for her capture during one hour, 
we will not step in with our hot nature to mar 
the scheme.” 

In a few rapid words, but spoken clearly 
and without appearance of agitation or haste, 
Richard unfolded the plan he had laid, by which 
the house of Barker was to be imperceptibly 
surrounded by armed soldiers when the trea¬ 
sonable meeting was full of members, and when 
the disaffected men found there, should be taken 
in a body to the Tower, with Margaret in their 
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midst. While Richard spoke the king listened \ 
attentively, gazing on the list of names, and 
with a smile of approval now and then flitting j 
over his lips, thongh a cloud of black anger j 
lowered on his forehead all the time; when the J 
plan was fully explained, he folded the parch- j 
meat list slowly in his hand and gave it to his 
brother. J 

"Do as thou wilt in the matter, Richard, for j 
where coolness and craft are needed instead of < 
hard blows—not that thou ever flinched when j 
they were present—thy keen wit can outmaster 
ours. Therefore go on according to thy own ? 
subtle desire—thou hast the king’s warrant, 
command whom and where thou wilt in palace \ 
and city, only let our pastime to-morrow be \ 
sweetened with the news that Margaret sleeps j 
yonder, and then — ” \ 

"Ay, and then,” repeated Gloucester in a < 
bland voice, passing his hand as if by accident j 
over the handle of a small poinard that pro- < 
traded from his bosom. | 

The brothers looked each other in the face. ^ 
Richard’s was tranquil and unruffled as that of j 
a village May Queen, and as he gazed upon it j 
Edward crimsoned with shame at the thoughts \ 
to which that alight movement of a hand across j 
his dagger had given life. But Richard deeming j 
that he was understood, and his evil thoughts j 
approved, added in the same sweet tones— j 

"While Henry of Windsor and Margaret live < 
rebellion must ever reach the throne which holds j 
a Plantagenet.” 

Edward shook his head, the color left his face, 
and he drew a little back in his chair, for even 
his, sometimes ruthless nature, recoiled at the j 
plaoidity with which a plan of royal murder was j 
expressed by a being with the bloom of child- \ 
hood scarcely worn from his cheek. j 

" Thou art a strange youth, brother Richard,” 
he. said at length, rising from his chair. " Let \ 
ns leave these tragic thoughts for another time, j 
and now,” he added, with an effort to resume j 
kis usual gay, almost reckless manner. "Now j 
that we have given thee a king’s power in this \ 
our palace, command as thou wilt, only ask not \ 
Edward to lose more of this bright day. While > 
thou art spreading thy nets for the stately Mar- j 
garet, we will borrow thy barge—a well formed } 
little craft it is—and follow up the river after ' 
our sweet Lady Bessie. Thou will not return l 
to the castle before the morning.” \ 

“No,” said Richard, bending to his stately < 
brother as he moved toward the door, " I must 
be here to receive our guests.” j 

"Well, heaven speed thy young wit,” cried j 
Edward, gaily putting on his cap and shaking ! 
the plumes back from his shoulder. " While i 


Clarence thinks only of the pleasures our state 
affords, thou art ever burthening that young 
brain with its cares. Well, thou hast never 
found Edward ungrateful.” 

With tliese words Edward disappeared through 
the arched door, and a few minutes after was 
dashing up the Thames in Gloucester’s barge in 
pursuit of the queen. The little fleet was yet 
just within sight, glittering in the sunbeams, 
and gliding slowly onward with silken streamers 
flaunting a graceful challenge to the pursuing 
monarch, who—statesmen and warrior though 
he was—could not allow the hopes of grasping 
the arch enemy of his house to interfere with 
the excitement of a new amour. 

Meantime Richard of Gloucester was pursuing 
his scheme at the Tower. A company of his 
own soldiers were in the neighborhood, and soon 
after Edward’s departure, Catesby might have 
been seen stealing, with soft tread and downcast 
eyes, through the gate that lay nearest the city; 
after an absence of some twenty minutes he re¬ 
turned with the captain of this company, who 
proceeded with him to the chamber always oc¬ 
cupied by the boy duke when he chose to remain 
at the palace. After about an hour the captain 
and Catesby went forth again, and this was all 
the indication that anything unusual was in pro¬ 
gress which the closest scrutiny could have de¬ 
tected. 

About nightfall Catesby returned and found 
his master reading or appearing to read by a 
window which overlooked a portion of the 
Wakefield Tower where the unfortunate King 
Henry was a prisoner. He lifted his eyes as 
the door opened, and gazed on his emissary 
with a calm and inquiring look. $ 

"I have been through the neighborhood,” 
said the man in a low voice, gliding toward 
his master’s chair—" I loitered for half an hour 
near Barker’s dwelling.” 

" And what saw you ?” 

" Nothing but a light in the tipper story case¬ 
ment, which seemed covered with some sort of 
drapery, crimson and thick it was, for the rays 
of a taper which shone through were blood red. 
For one instant this drapery was lifted and a face 
appeared, but was instantly withdrawn.” 

"That face! had you ever seen it before f” 
exclaimed Richard, tossing his book to a table, 
keenly interested all at once, for it was a part 
of his dissimulating nature to appear indifferent 
to the very things that most thoroughly ooeupied 
his soul. 

" I had but a single glimpse: and before the 
taper was lighted it was almost twilight,” re¬ 
plied Catesby—"but the face was dark, the 
tresses coal black, long and flowing. It could 
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have belonged -to no inmate of the house, for s 
Barker has but one daughter, and her hair is of \ 
a golden hue, that of his fair dame is a shade or > 
two deeper, but not black. 1 learned this at the l 
house of Simon Mount, the man who came up to ^ 
the castle this morning, when I went to enquire \ 
of his whereabouts from the dame.” < 

“ And saw you nothing else V ’ 5 

“Yes—two persons, a young man and an ; 
elderly woman, who came suddenly round a l 
corner and entered Barker’s dwelling through 
the ware-room. They remained, perhaps, half 
an hour, and came out again as they went in, \ 
save that the young man leaned upon the 
woman, not as before yielding her support.” j 

“ Did you follow them—were you certain that 
the woman was the same that went in ?” ; 

, “ I did follow them, and obtained a full view ; 
of her face, for just then a group of link boys . 
went by escorting some stranger homeward. It 
was the same woman! After that, I saw three 5 
or four persons at the corners, moving to and 
fro a9 if waiting an opportunity to enter the ] 
dwelling. I could find no fit place of conceal- f 
ment, and from the actions of those near me, ' 
being convinced that nothing had happened to \ 
interrupt the meeting, I came away to reader j 
my report, and advise that the men be divided > 
into small groups and sent off at once. By the » 
time they reach the city these rebels will be j 
assembled* We have only to close in around \ 
the house without noise, and seize them in the 
very expression of their treason!” 

« Our soldiers should be already on the march,” j 
said Richard, “ the captain is staunch and his men 
obedient, but none of them can match Catesby in 
discretion. Follow them, good friend, and see 
that this search is thorough, I would not lose 
even the the wing feather of Dame Barker’s pet 
bird if it had listened to this new hatched trea¬ 
son. Hark! that is the king with half the court 
coming from the river. Go down the private 
way, Catesby, and seek me here when you come 
with the prisoners. I will not see Edward till 
we meet him with a score of arch enemies in the 
leach.” 

“ When I come again I trust yon will be made 
happy,” said Catesby, with a cringrrig bend. 

“I shall be happy!” cried Gloucester rising, 
and with all the impetuosity of a nature pre¬ 
viously cruel at work in his breast, be began 
moving up and down the room with his shoul¬ 
ders more than usually elevated, his arms folded, 
and his chin resting almost on his bosom. “ I 
shall be happy when she is here and away again,” 
he repeated as the door closed, and fingering the 
haft of his poinard with one band he still paced 
the chamber, and muttered to himself. 


Catesby pursued his way to the city, now and 
then passing small groups of soldiers, moving 
noiselessly in the same direction with himself. 
As he come near the street where Barker lived, 
the captain of one of these soldier bands came 
to his side, and they conversed together in low 
voices, while the men moved on behind them. 
Just then a youth started from the shadow of a 
building, and coming toward them seemed about 
to speak, but a glance at the soldiers changed 
his mind, and he walked on, whistling to him¬ 
self, with apparent unconcern. 

“ Whither so fast, friend ?” said Catesby, as 
the youth almost brushed his surcoat in passing. 
“It is a dark night for a visit to one’s sweet¬ 
heart.” 

“ Ay, but my lady is over the water,” said 
the youth, looking back with a laugh, and 
without waiting further parley he disappeared 
down a neighboring alley. 

“ There was meaning in that,” said Catesby, 
pausing to look after the youth. • 

“Nay, it was only the idle chatter of an 
apprentice boy,” replied the captain. “The 
king’s favor to their class has made these lads 
even pert. Let us move on, some of our men 
must have reached Barker’s dwelling already.” 

With some reluctance Catesby took this ad¬ 
vice, and in a few minutes the group of soldiers 
was drawn up in the shadow of some building, 
opposite Barker’s house. Another and another 
group joined them, in deep silence, till a circle 
of armed men surrounded the building, blocking 
up every outlet by which even a child could have 
passed out. 

Catesby was not a man for useless words even 
to a confederate, but as he glanced to the case¬ 
ment of Ruth Barker’s bower-room and saw that 
it was unmuffied, with a light shining steadily 
through, his heart forgave him, and he could not 
forbear muttering to himself, “ this is strange— 
very strange.” 

Just then the youth who had met them a little 
before, came around a corner whistling merrily, 
and seeming quite unconscious that so many 
armed men were hidden in the shadows all 
around him. As Catesby watched his advance 
another man came hurriedly round the same 
corner, and almost ran against the lad, who 
paused, and looking the man keenly in the face, 
grasped him by the arm. 

“You are in the midst of armed men,” he 
said. “Go back—flee to the continent, and 
make preparation that shb may follow.” 

Even in the darkness the stranger turned 
visibly pale, and his arm shook beneath the 
boy’s hand. 

“Not unless shb is safe. I seek not my 
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own welfare at that great sacrifice,” he said 
firmly. 

“Ske is safe!” replied the youth earnestly, 
“ bat all is discovered—all have been warned— 
let relays of horses be prepared on the coast— 
that is the most that can be done. The conti¬ 
nent is your refuge and will be fists, turn and 
flee now 1 Hear you not the stealthy tramp of 
men stealing hitherward ? They are the Duke 
of Gloucester's soldiers. Go! in the name of 
heaven and our lady, go! Not that way, there 
is an alley leading to the river—oh, he has found 
it! All the saints of heaven be thanked!” 

The last joyful exclamation was blended with 
a careless whistle^ which broke from the boy as 
he turned with a sauntering air and found him¬ 
self surrounded by a group of armed men. 

“ To whom were you speaking just now young 
man 7 ” demanded Catesby, recognizing the youth 
again. 

“ To whom,” replied the youth, promptly— 
“why to h saucy steel-cap—a bird of the same 
flock as your friends here—that asks questions 
and answers none. Why I left the work-rocfm 
only half an hour since, and this is the sixth 
challenge I have had. One would think the 
city in a state of revolt.” 

This reply was so freely given, and seemed so 
earnest in its simplicity that even the suspicious 
Catesby was at fault. 

“ May it please you, my kind masters, to let 
me pass on. There is a brace of cherry tips in 
the neighborhood that will question this delay 
more to my satisfaction than you can, I trow.” 

“ Indeed, and where may these oherry lips be 
found 7 ” cried Catesby, still suspicious. “ Shall 
our men give you an esoort to the door 7 ” 

“Nay, the neighbors would deem that too 
great an honor. Old Simon Mount might like 
the thing well enough, but then pretty Margaret 
has aterror of steel caps and iron breast pieces.” 

“Simon Mount 1” exclaimed Catesby in a tone 
of surprise, and quite relieved of all doubt, “ so 
you are carrying a handsome face to that mar¬ 
ket— 4 p pass on—we would check no honest 
love-making. But stay, have you been in the 
neighborhood all the evening 7 ” 

“Yes, truly have I.” 

“In sight of that house?” 

“ What—the queen’s mercer*—I have passed 
it thrice.” 

“ And was all quiet there 7 ” 

“ Quiet, yes, it always is quiet—there is not a 
more harmless man in the neighborhood, though 
I love him not!” 

“So you saw no one enter or go forth?” 

“Oh, yes, I saw my young master and old 
mistress oome forth, and then the young master 
15 * 


went baok again. I’faith,as you seem to be ont 
only to question us lads of our sweet-hearts, you 
will find him in the lower room of pretty Ruth 
Barker, unless he has gone home to-night earlier 
than is his wont,” replied the youth, with a 
cheerful laugh—•“ and now, friends, as I have 
given a fair account of my own business and 
that of my master, let me pews on. Pretty Mar-* 
garet will spoil her eyes with weeping if I tarry 
longer in your good company.” 

“ Let him pass,” said Catesby, who watched 
the youth till he entered a dwelling further down 
the street. Then turning to the captain, he bode 
him order the men to close in around the house, 
and selecting a dozen to accompany him, he 
crossed over and knocked at Barker’s door. It 
was opened by a serving man, who held a light 
in his hand. Merely enquiring if his master was 
at home, and without pausing for an answer, 
Catesby entered the house and went up stairs, 
stationing some of his men in each room as 
he pursued his way toward the little chamber 
where Ruth Barker was sitting with her lover 
and parents. 

Though prepared for the visit, and resolved 
how to act, the four persons thus united in 
a perilous enterprize looked anxiously at each 
other, and their hearts beat lond as the tread 
of strangers was heard stealing through the 
house. Dame Barker felt the rose paling on 
her cheeks, and crept close to her husband; 
while Ruth, ashamed to seek similar protection 
from her betrothed, sat, with her eyes fixed on 
the door, pale as death, and trembling in every 
limb. 

“Be firm, sweet, one—be firm!” whispered 
Williams, taking her hand for the first time in 
the presence of a third person. 

“ I am firm,” she murmured, but turning still 
more pallid, for Catesby paused at the door, and 
the sudden stillness thrilled through her. 

“ Come in,” said Barker, in a firm voice to the 
low tap with which Catesby claimed entrance— 
“coroe in!” i 

The door opened, and Catesby heated by his 
hound-like thirst after blood, found himself in 
the centre of that quiet family group. There sat 
the mercer in the great leathern chair, with his 
still handsome wife seated on a stool at his feet, 
and resting her arm on his knee. A little farther 
oflf, on a pair of cushioned stools, placed in a re* 
oess of the window, sat the lovely daughter half 
concealed by the fine person of her lover, who 
arose and stood up while Barker advanoed with 
quiet dignity to receive his visitor. A searching 
glance around the chamber convinced Catesby 
either that his master had been deceived by false 
information, or that by some means the family 
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had received warning of his visit. The pallid 
cheeks of the females did not escape his notice, 
and remembering the face he had seen at the 
window, he hoped to secure the royal fugi¬ 
tive, whom he believed to be still in the house. 
Catesby was too much like his master in spirit 
and manner for unnecessary rudeness, and he 
proclaimed his orders to search the house for 
suspected traitors in a voice so friendly and 
sweet-toned that even Ruth began to resume 
her courage. 

“ Search! here is assembled my whole family, 
save two servitors who are in the kitchen,” said 
Barker with dignity—■“ search freely. We have 
nothing to oonoeal 1” 

Catesby turned to several soldiers who had 
followed him to the door, and without Raising 
his voice uttered the single word, “ search l” 

The men advanced toward the door, but 
Catesby waved them gently back, saying— 

“ Below—below. I will take charge of this 
room!” 

“Whom do you suspect us of concealing?” 
enquired Barker, observing the keen glance 
which his visitor cast over the apartment. 

“I am here to search for treason in any 
form,” replied the courtier, turning toward him 
with a smile, and sounding the pannels gently 
with his finger as he glided toward the recess 
of which we have before spoken. Gathering 
the drapery beck he examined the couch very 
minutely, thrusting his hand beneath the pil¬ 
lows, and lifting the clothes, but with a sort of 
reverence, as if he felt the impropriety of rudely 
handling a couch upon which so much beauty 
had reposed. When fully satisfied that nothing 
found concealment in the recess, he turned away 
and moved toward the embroidery frame. 

“I pray you hand me the taper, sweet 
maiden,” he said, bending over the frame, 
and lifting his eyes for an instant to the young 
girl, who rested one elbow on a corner of the 
table where the taper was standing. The color 
fled from Ruth’s face, but she arose and held 
the light. “These flowers have a marvelous 
delicacy of tint,” said the unwelcome visitor, 
examining the needle-work with the attention 
of a oonnoiseur. “ 1 have never seen but one 
hand that coaid shadow a red rose like this— 
forgive me, pretty maiden—but your hand shakes 
the light, and thus 1 lose the rich effect. Nay, 
I will be sworn so well am 1 acquainted with 
her rare skill, I will be sworn that Margaret of 
Anjou wove the tints of this rose.” 

Catesby placed his Anger on the very blossom 
that Margaret, in an hoar rendered restless by 
confinement, had in truth wrought in the embroi¬ 
dery. Turning his keen eyes on'the maiden’s 


face, he smilingly read in its pallor and the look 
of wild affright that came over it, how true his 
random guess had been. 

Well satisfied with the scrutiny, and every in¬ 
stant expecting that the persons left to search 
below would summon him to the presence of 
Margaret herself, he continued to trifle with 
and examine the embroidery, while Ruth ready 
to faint, and trembling in every limb, stood by 
with the light. A single glance at her parents, 
another at young Williams, which bespoke all 
the agony of apprehension against which she 
was bearing so bravely up, was answered by 
glances of enoouragement and hope, that gave 
her strength to go on with the dangerous scene. 
A pile of worsteds, interspersed with floss and 
silk, and various implements of use in the art, 
lay upon the embroidery-frame, partly conceal¬ 
ing the pattern. Catesbywas determined to oc¬ 
cupy himself at the frame till summoned from 
below, and pushed the glowing heap aside; his 
fingers become entangled in a ringlet of hair 
which had escaped from the scarf in which 
Ruth had enfolded the tresses as they fell from 
the royal head of Queen Margaret. In her haste 
she had laid them on the. frame, and heaped the 
worsted over them. 

When she saw that glorious tress Calling in 
glossy folds from that uplifted hand, a beautiful 
and fatal witness against them all—when she 
encountered the glanoe of malicious triumph 
which Catesby fixed upon her, the maiden grew 
faint as death, her lips turned white, and with a 
single cry she sunk to the floor, extinguishing 
the taper in her fall. 

“ What ho! lights here, lights, I say,” shouted 
Catesby, who possessed something of his mas¬ 
ter’s cunning, but none of his lion oourage, and 
with the sudden darkness came apprehensions 
for his personal sfETety. “What ho—lights— 
lights.” 

Half a dozen soldiers came rushing up stairs, 
and soon flooded the little bower-room with 
light. Catesby beat over the fainting girl and 
was about to lift her from the floor, but Barker 
and young Williams both started up to prevent 
the sacrilege to the beloved one. The youth 
pushed the smooth hypocrite aside and Hfted 
the maiden in his arms. Gathering, her fair 
head to his bosom with one hand, he turned 
his flashing eyes on the intruder. 

“We have borne your presence long enough,” 
he said, in a voice and manner that madeCateaby 
step back. “ You have searched this room and 
know that it contains no victim for your cruelty 
to work upon. Go forth quietly* or neither the 
king’s warrant nor his soldiers shall protest you 
longer.” 
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Catesby moved toward the door and opened it* 
The passage was crowded with armed men, and 
one that seemed to be their leader advanced into 
the room. 

“Have yon searched the house, captain f” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“.And found no one V 9 

“Two servitors in the kitchen—not another 
tiring soul.” 

This dialogue had passed in the low and quiet 
tone of ordinary conversation, and without lift¬ 
ing his voice Catesby pointed to Barker and 
young Williams. 

“Seize those two men, and follow me to the 
Tourer,” he said, and proceeding calmly to the 
embroidery-frame, he took' np the scarf con¬ 
taining Margaret’s tresses and placed it in his 
bosom. “ Let half your men remain on guard 
till further orders—Margaret of Anjou is in this 
neighborhood, a thousand crowns to the man 
who takes her prisoner!” 

Catesby raised his voice till all the soldiers 
heard it, and a faint shout followed him as he 
want down stairs. 

After this a tumult arose in that little bower- 
room. The hard breathing of man aroused to 
passionate resistance—the cries of a wife as the 
husband was taken from her dinging arms—and 
the fiery indignation of a proud, young spirit 
straggling against brute force—all might have 
been heard as the father and friend were forced 
from that nest of love and dragged to a prison. 


THE “DARK AND BLOODY GROUND.” 

■T HISAK KIL9IY. 

Tht plains and Talleys, mountain, glen and glade 
Gloomed in their forest grandeur. O’er thy broast 
Wildness and beauty spread a solemn shade, 

And slumbered long amid its hely rest 
Peaee like a pall bung o’er thy waters, blest 
la their lone windings; till at laat the cry 
Of vengeance, as the savage nations test 
Th’ imbittered strife, the war-whoop shrill and high 
Startles thy leafy woods and mounts up to the sky. 

Ia times of darkness and in days of doubt, 

The dread ordeal tried thy sons of yore: 

The plained chieftains and their gathering shoot, 

The dark, red foemen, bathed in human gore, 

Struck home, and slaughter gushed thy broad vales o’er. 

And then thy young arm nerved in strength became 
Thine ASgis, formed to guard thee evermore; 

While in thy “ growing greatness” unto fame 
Thoa gav’st full many a proud and glorious name. 

Land of the bloody deed and dark emprise! 

Well hast thou won and nobly worn thy name! 

Thy stirring scenes like magic round mo rise, 

And paint in terror one# again the flame 


! Consuming homes of heroes—heirs of fame, 

Nature’s nobility in stern array, 

Struggling with nations, that together came 
To crush the daring pale-face from their sway; 

And Boone shall live when prouder names have passed 
away. 

And well, Kentucky I have thy sons essayed, 

That on their sires’ eseutcheon no foul blight 
Should rest. They ever with the trusty blade, 

With souls of fire, and arms of matchless might, 
And bold, stout hearts, stood foremost in the fight. 

And many a stricken field names, in its round 
Of honored dead, heroes who throw a light 
Of glory o’er thee—and the bugle’s sound 0 

Still wakes the scarred old warriors of the “Bloody 
Ground.” 

Nor is the battle-ground thy only field 
Of high achievement: in the Senate hall, 

The wise men of a mighty nation yield 
The palm of eloquence to thee—and all 
Aire hushed to rapture by the words that fall, 

Thrilling and glowing from the lips of one 
Whose eye beams forth with soul and fire, to call 
The lightnings of the mind to flash; and none 
In burning eloquence could match thy “ favorite son.” 


MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 

BY CAROLINE K. WOOD. 

I am resting in the moonbeams, 

’T is calm and stilly night, 

And over my reclining form 
Falls soft a tremulous light; 

The snowy muslin folds are swept 
Back from my window small. 

And cluster mute, like morning clouds, 
Where motionless they fall: 

While this pure radiance silently 
My lowly chamber fills. 

Like falling light, from angels wings, 

So holily and still. 

And I was dreaming ere I woke, 

A form of matchless grace 
Bent o’er me, and strange lustre fell 
From its uncovered face— 

And that it breathed wild music 
In my unconscious ear, 

Such melody as spirit harps 
Wake in a heavenly sphere— 

Then when I raised my slumbering lids 
To find it but a dream, 

My fancy saw a waving wing 
Amid the moonlight gleam; 

’Tis sweet to think that angels 
Watch o’er us while we sleep, 

And sing of Heaven while holily 
Their vigils pure they keep— 

Who would not rest forever 
As I am resting now, 

With this glorious moonlight, like a veil, 
Flung o’er their slumbering brow! 

» 
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FIRST LOVE. 

BT ANNE WHARTON. 

“For him 

This young heart beat with its first wild passion, 
That pure feeling life only once moy know.” 

“Why are you so sad, Madelon V * 

“ Sad! No, I am not sad. What cause have 
I for sadness V 9 

“ You left the dance suddenly, and the com¬ 
pany are inquiring for you.” , 

“ I will return with you. I did not feel well 
—the heat of the room causedme to retire, but 
I will return with you to the company.” 

The speakers were two young girls, one of 
whom was just upon the verge of womanhood, 
a fair and graceful being, with a heart suscep¬ 
tible of the tenderest emotions. That heart had 
on that night been first awakened to love. In 
the gay companions of the dance Madelon had 
looked with admiration upon a fair young man, 
and he, enchanted by the spells which her beauty 
threw around, whispered sweet words in her 
fascinated ear, till overpowered by the new de¬ 
light, she had retired to reflect upon it, and to 
endeavor to regain composure. 

She had remained apart from the dancers, and 
alone for nearly an hour, when her absence was 
noticed, and her sister Genevieve was sent in 
quest of her, when the enrapt one was found 
seated at the casement of her chamber, looking 
out upon the starry sky, so clearly, deeply beau¬ 
tifully blue, in entranced delight, when the con¬ 
versation occurred as above described. 

Madelon returned with her sister to the saloon, 
and again was Ferdinand St. Marc at her side, 
and again was the incense of the heart’s affec¬ 
tion offered at'her beauty’s shrine. The lover 
proffered, in his rapture, heart, fortune, soul; 
and the ingenuous girl, pleased with the devo¬ 
tion of her lover, accepted his overtures, and 
with a look told him that he was beloved. 

There is something inexpressibly beautiful in 
the first awakening of love in a- generous heart: 
the feeling by which that heart is pervaded par¬ 
takes of the celestial character, it is for the time 
elevated above humanity, it reposes in a heaven 
of its own creation, and all its thoughts are pure 
and virtuous and holy; there is no selfishness in 
first love, it cares not for itself, its regard is for 
the object beloved, it believes that it will be 
gifted with superior happiness to what is found 
in the world, it sets for itself tasks the most 
generous and good, it looks forward to bliss— ! 
pure, celestial bliss-—assured of its power to ! 
make the world a paradise, and itself the object ! 
beloved, the presiding spirit therein. Such is 1 


first love—beautiful first love!—when the heart 
is warm and young, all truth, and innocence, 
and virtue. Oh! that we could keep the heart 
in this purity and innocence, to make this world 
the very heaven it is pictured there. But we 
are heirs to the infirmities of humanity, end our 
sorrows tread upon the heels of our joys. We 
make virtuous resolutions, and find how vain is 
human resolution; we see the way and know 
! the road to happiness, but ouh passions, fearful 
ministers, draw us away, and with every wish 
and desire to progress in virtue and peace and 
bliss, we turn away and fall to wretchedness 
and despair. 

And Madelon, on the first awakening of love’s 
delightful dream, was happy—none so blest as 
she. Generous and good as was her own nature, 
she did not eiftertain a thought of the unworthi¬ 
ness of others, and she gave up her whole good 
and innocent heart to one to whom female con¬ 
quests were familiar, and who courted her only 
for the sake of adding to his triumphs. 

Ferdinand St. Marc became a frequent visitor 
at the house of Madelon’s parents, and as 
day seemed to bring out fresh traits of merit in 
his character, so each day did the affection of 
Madelon increase. And she at length loved 
him with a woman’s wild idolatry, with that 
deep, deathless passion, “life only onee may 
know.” For the time Madelon lived in a world 
of bliss; she beheld him whom she adored, him 
whom of all others in the world she most re¬ 
garded, him whose presence gave peace and joy 
and happiness to her young heart, and in whose 
absence her life was a blank, constantly near 
her; and while passion glanced from his large 
black eyes, the words of eternal love came, 
like sweet music, from his lips, to the ears of 
the gentle maid. 

But as the bright summer time passed away, 
so passed the love of Ferdinand St. Marc; the 
leaves and the flowers decayed, and with them 
perished the affections of him who had ensnared 
the heart of Madelon. The young and fragile 
thing was left alone to sorrow, and her tears. 
“ A woman can but weep.” Ferdinand was a 
gay, thoughtless fellow, a spendthrift and gam¬ 
bler ; his disposition was good, but his passions 
mastered him; he constantly made virtuous re¬ 
solutions, and as frequently broke them. When 
he first beheld Madelon, he thought it possible 
that he could love her, and remain attached 
ter her alone, forever. But the novelty of the 
attachment being gone, the heart of the lover 
took wing; and at length the discovery was 
made by Madelon that he was offering his ad¬ 
dresses fo another. 

The discovery came like a thunderbolt upon 
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the heart of Madelon; in the full tide of her 
happiness she was dashed down to utter misery; 
from the bliss of knowing that she was beloved, 
she fell to the wretchedness and despair of de¬ 
sertion by the one beloved. Who can paint the 
bitter, wasting agony the young heart feels, 
when having been thus lured to the highest 
pinnacle of bliss, it is rudely cast into dust ? 
We talk of breaking hearts, but hearts do not 
suddenly break; ages of pain, of withering pain, 
roll over the victim’s head, ere the heartstrings 
yield: years of misery are experienced in a day; 
the day thoughts are troubled, and the dreams 
of the night are fraught with horrid fancies. 
There are no words to tell this misery of the 
heart—of the heart of poor, weak, fragile 
woman;—woman, tenderest of earth’s crea¬ 
tures, created for the gentlest offices of life— 
for joy, and peace, and happiness. Woman 
endures this wretchedness, and the world passes 
her by, careless and heedless of her sufferings, 
which she hides while the power of concealment 
lasts; torturing herself to avoid the snares of the 
unfeeling, until the last hour of suffering comes, 
and the heart breaks, and the gentle victim lies 
at peace, under the green turf, with the myriad 
dead. v 

And poor Madelon was deserted. They tried 
to comfort her. But what consolation could the 
kind voices of others afford? There was one 
who could have reetoreef he* to herself again, 
but he was far away, and all other voices failed 
to bring a smile upon her white cheek. Days, 
weeks, passed on, and Madelon grew weaker 
and paler every day; friends gathered round 
her, and every artifice was tried to recover her, 
but in vain; the bolt had struck deep into her 
heart, and it seemed that she would awaken to 
happiness again only where “the hearts of all 
are known, and the faithful love is blest.” 

And they said that Madelon was dying. The 
spring time had come again, and the birds sang 
sweet melodies in the jessamine boughs under 
her chamber window, and the incense of sweet 
flowers was breeze-wafted into the room, and 
the sunlight conspired to make all glad, save 
Madelon. Nor birds, nor flowers, nor sunlight 
revived her drooping heart. And many tears 
were shed Tor Madelon, but she was composed 
and resigned; she felt that there was one living 
being in the world who could save her from an 
early grave, but she knew she would never see 
him again; one word might restore her—but she 
knew that that word could not be spoken, and 
she was resigned to her fate* 

It was a bright and beautiful morning when 
Madelon sat in the midst of her family, calmly 
awaiting the hour of dissolution; when she was 
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observed to start wildly, and her father rushed 
in alarm toward her; but she made a sign for 
him to be silent, and bent her head forward, as if 
eagerly listening. But nothing was heard save 
the sighing of the breeze through the tendrils 
of the jessamine, which overhung the chamber 
window, and Madelon passed her hand in dis¬ 
appointment over her brow, and resumed her 
previous attitude. “It was a wild and silly 
fancy, father,” she exclaimed, “ I was foolish 
to entertain the thought for a moment.” 

A pause ensued. It was broken by a voice, 
heard by all present, inquiring for Madelon’s 
father. The dying girl screamed with delight, 
and rushing toward the window, fell fainting 
before she could reach it. 

It was Ferdinand’s voice ? The father pro¬ 
ceeded to meet him. He had awakened to a 
sense of his errors, and his heart reverting to the 
gentle Madelon, he had come to supplicate for¬ 
giveness, and to ask her to become his bride. 
The father of Madelon joyfully welcomed the 
penitent, and instantly accompanied him to 
Madelon’s chamber. But, alas! there she lay 
upon the ground, pale, and to all appearance, 
lifeless; while every exertion was being made 
to effect her recovery. Those exertions were 
not made in vain. The maiden opened her 
clear blue eyes, and glanced inquiringly at all 
those who stood around her. Ferdinand had 
been purposely kept back. “’Twas but a 
dream, then ?” she murmured, “ too happy for 
reality.” 

“Say it was not a dream, dear Madelon?” 
returned her sisterly, tenderly. 

“Do not—do not deceive me,” cried the girl, 
catching eagerly at her sister’s words, “do not 
deceive me—is it he ?—is he here ?—keep me no 
longer in suspense—am I to live or die ?” 

“Madelon!” 

“Ah!” shrieked the maiden, “’tis no delu¬ 
sion : it is his voice!—he is here f” 

“Madelon, dearesvMadelon!” exclaimed the 
lover. 

The next moment Madelon was locked in 
Ferdinand’s arms. 

And ere the bright summer ended, a gay mar¬ 
riage procession was beheld approaching the 
little village churoh, and Madelon restored to 
health and happiness, became the bride of her 
heart’s first mid only love. 


“ The dead are like the stars of day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye; 

Yet unperceived they hold their way 
In glory through the sky.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ BOOK OP EMBROIDERY,” &C. 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

.To Efface Grease Spots from Silks. —Turpen¬ 
tine will extract the grease, but will form an edge 
wherever it is applied. French chalk absorbs the 
offending matter, but leaves a muddy or dull appear¬ 
ance, that is almost as unsightly as the grease. The 
only safe and really infallible method of extracting 
grease spots from silks, (of even the most delicate 
hues,) is the following, which should be applied as 
soon after the discovery of the injury as possible. 
Hold the part firmly, to prevent the silk from being 


Varnishing Gilded Frames.— It is said that look¬ 
ing-glass frames may be cleansed with a damp cloth, 
without injury, provided they are varnished with the 
pure white alcoholic varnish, used for transferred 
engravings and other delicate articles of fancy work. 
This would save the trouble of covering and unco¬ 
covering picture-frames with the change of the seasons. 
I never heard how many coats of varnish were neces¬ 
sary, but I should think it would be safe to put on more 
than one. 

Tainted Butter. —Some good cooks say that bad 
butter may be purified in the following manner:— 
Melt and skim it, then put into it a piece of well- 
toasted bread; in a few minutes the butter will lose 
its offensive taste and smell; the bread will absorb it 


creased; then, with a clean, soft white clolh, (an old all. Slices of potatoe fried in rancid lard will in a 
cambric pocket handkerchief is the best material,) rub : great measure absorb the unpleasant taste, 
the spot very briskly, but not with sufficient violence ' Cream. —The quantity of cream on milk may be 

to fray the silk; change the portions of the handkerchief l greatly increased by the following process:—Have 
frequently; the silk maybe held to the fire to assist the ' two pans ready in boiling hot water, and when the 
operation, but this is not needful. In the course of a *■ new milk is brought in, put it into one of these hot 
minute or two the spot will have entirely disappeared. \ pans and cover it with the othdL The quality as well 
To prevent Moths. —In the month of April beat • as the thiokness of the cream is improved, 
your* fur garments well with a small cane or elastic > Chloride Lime. —A room may be purified from 
stick, then lap them up in linen without pressing the ; offensive smells of any kind by a few spoonfuls of 
fur too hard, and put between the folds some camphor \ chloride of lime dissolved in water. A good sized 
in small lumps; then put your furs in this state in boxes \ saucer, or some similar vessel, is large enough for all 
well closed. \ common purposes. The article is cheap, and is in- 

When the furs are wanted for use, beat them well j valuable in the apartment of an invalid, 
as before, and expose them for twenty-four hours to \ Teeth. —Honey mixed with pure pulverized char- 

the air, which will take away the smell of the camphor. ’ coal is said to be excellent to cleanse the tefth, and 
If the fur has long hair, as bear or fox, add to the ? make them white. Limestone water with a little 
camphor an equal quantity of black pepper in powder. ■ Peruvian bark is very good to be occasionally used 
To render Shoes Water Proof. —Mix a pint of ’ by those who have defective teeth, or an offensive 
drying oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of l breath. 

turpentine, .and half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, over j To take Wax out of Cloth. —Hold a red hot iron 
a slow fire. Lay the mixture, whilst hot, on the boots \ (a poker will do) steadily within an inch or so of the 
or shoes with a sponge or soft brush; and, when they : cloth, and -in a few minutes the wax will wholly eva- 
are dry, lay it on again and again, until the leather • porate; then rub the cloth with some whitish brown 
becomes quite saturated, that is to say, will hold no \ paper to remove any mark that may remain, 
more. Let them then be put away, and not be worn l For a Cut. —Wash off the blood in cold water, and 
until they are perfectly dry and elastic: they will after- \ bind it up with a clean cotton bandage; if it inclines to 


ward be found not only impenetrable to wet, but soft j 
and pliable, and of much longer duration. ; 


bleed, put on scraped lint, after bringing the edges of 
the wound' together os closely as possible, and bind it 


To make Lemon Syrup. —The lemon syrup, usually ; rather tight. Or use sticking-plaster, 
sold at fifty cents a bottle, may ber made much cheaper. | Cologne Water. —One pint of alcohol, sixty drops 

Those who use a great quantity of it will find it worth of lavender, sixty drops of ’bergamot, sixty drops of 
their while to make it. Take about a pound of Havana \ essence of lemon, sixty drops of orange-water. To 


sugar; boil it in water down to a quart; drop in the 


be corked up, and well shaken. It is better for consi- 


white of an egg, to clarify it, strain it; add one quarter 
of an ounce of tartaric acid, or citric aeid; if you do 
not find it sour enough, after it has stood two or three 
days and shaken freely, add more of the acid. A few 
drops of the oil off lemon improves it. 

A Fire Proof’Vnd Water Proof Cement. —To 
half a pint of milk put an equal quantity of vinegar, 
in order to curdle it; then separate the curd from the 
whey, and mix the whey with the whites of four or 
five eggs, beating the whole well together. When it 
is well mixed, add a little quick lime, through a sieve, 
until it has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. 
With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all kinds 
may be mended. It dries quickly, and resists the action 
of fire and water. 


derable age. 

Pearls. —In order to preserve the beauty of pearl 
ornaments, they should be carefully kept from damp¬ 
ness. A piece of paper torn off and rolled up, so as to 
present a soft, ragged edge, is the best thing to cleanse 
them with. 

To Clean Papered Walls. —The very beet method 
is to rub them with stale bread. Cut the crust off very 
thick, and wipe straight down from the top, then go to 
the top again, and so on. The staler the bread the 
better. 

«To clean Paint. —Rub it over with a bit of flannel 
dipped in sweet oil—then rub it hard with finely pow¬ 
dered rotten stone—then rub it with a soft linen cloth, 
and polish with a bit of wadi leather. 
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“fashions FOR MAY. 

We this month present oar fair snbscribers with 
s plate of May and Summer Fashions in advance. 
These are the latest Paris styles just received, and 
they are certainly very elegant. 

Fig. 1.—A Walking Dress of barege: a fold down 
the front of the skirt, trimmed with cords and buttons; 
dead point, and trimmed to match the skirt, High in the 
neck, and opening in front to show the chemisette; 
sleeves straight, a wide cuff around the hand, trimmed 
with fringe. Straw bonnet, gipsy cottage shape— 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. 

Fig. 11. —A Walking Dress of th% new and fash¬ 
ionable material, called silk-muslin, which is destined 
to supplant the foulards. The skirt very fall, with 
five flowers, trimmed with fringe. Qorsage pointed, 
with a spencer cape worn over it. Sleeves plain 
bishops. Bonnet of white lace, trimmed with flowers. 
Mantilla of black lace. This will be the most fash¬ 
ionable walking dress for May and June. 

Fig. hi. —A Walking Dress of plain balzorine; the 
skirt trimmed in front with buttons, and an embroidered 
vine on either side. Polka corsage, trimmed like the 
skirt, opening low in front to show the chemisette. 
Straight tight sleeves. Chip bonnet trimmed with 
flowers. 

General Remarks. —Bonnets for spring and summer 
will be made more flaring in front than heretofore: the 
gipsy cottage style is the one destined to be most fash¬ 
ionable. Straws, chips, Neapolitan and silk capotes 
are to be worn. Bonnets are trimmed with ribbon 
plain, or with flowers, the latter generally large. In 
dressing the hair it must be borne in mind by our fair 
readers, that short ringlets now altogether supercede 
Wone.. For evening parties wreaths and detached 
flowers are equally worn. Gimp trimmings still con¬ 
tinue in favor. Two or three flounces are worn on 
skirts. An effort will be made to introduce tunics for 
walking dresses; but the attempt will not succeed. In 
eities small figures are now all the rage on balzorines, 
silks, &c. 

Fashionable Divan and Chair.— In our plate the 
artist has introduced the latest styles of divans and 
arm-chairs. These, with the tete-a-tete chairs are now 
all the rage. 

Ball Dress. —Ladies will soon begin to make up 
ball dresses for their sojourn at Saratoga and else¬ 
where. The latest style is a dress of blue brocaded 
satin, the jtips made immensely full and long, opening 
up the front so as to show die under breadth of white 
satin, and confined across with a fancy blue brande- 
bourg trimming, having a small blue tassel depending 
from each end; a rouleau of plain blue satin encircles 
the lower edge of the dress, having a narrow* blue 
ribbon velvet twisted at regular intervals over it; 
very low corsage d trois piece , and forming a perfect 
stomacher in the front, encircled round the top with a 
narrow white lace; short under full sleeves of muslin, 
confined round with narrow bands of the same, and 
edged with a narrow lace, over which is worn a short, 
open sleeve, edged with a narrow Vandyke gymp, and 
attached at the top with a small roseate; the hair is 
dressed with full ringlets, intermixed with light flowers. 


Dress fob the Opera.—As the opera bids fair to 
continue for some weeks, we give a new style of opera 
dress which is vary beautiful. It is a costume of a 
magnificent plain pink satin, made extremely full; 
long, foil corsage d la grecque; confined round the 
waist with a narrow plain satin belt, arid in the front 
with a gold clasp, the fulling of the corsage being 
confined upon the top with a plain square piece, com¬ 
posed of a rich, heavy-patterned white lace, lined with 
white satin; very short, round, loose chemisette sleeve. 
Caprice of black velvet, encircled with a broad ribbon 
of black satin passing through narrow flat loops of 
blaek velvet, put on at equal distances; a double row 
of the same kind of trimming decorates the long, deep 
arm-holes. Coiffure composed of white lace intermixed 
with a rich pink ribbon disposed in small nauds on 
each side, a double row of the lace pacing flat and 
plain upon the top of the head. 

Dress Caps. —For evening coiffures, the prettiest 
are of silk tulle, pink, cerise, and ponceau ; the trim¬ 
ming, or garniture , being formed by five fullings put 
on slantways, and decorated upon the left side with a 
bouquet of pink geraniums, the leaves of velvet; and on 
the right side with a chou of tulle coupi (that is, notched.) 
Then we have those denominated the Marie-Antoinette 
cap, made in a rich style of silver lace. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Parrott's Journey to Arrarat. New York: Harper 
4* Brothers , 1S46. —Since the publication of Stephens’ 
Travels in Arabia Petra, no book of travels has ap¬ 
peared, calculated to make so great a sensation as this 
volume must excite when generally introduced to the 
reading public. The object of Mr. Parrott was no 
less enterprising than that of the American traveller, 
the places described almost as new and unattainable 
to journalists, and the delineation of places and things, 
for graphic description and an easy, natural flow of 
language, has never yet been surpassed by any author. 
The pleasantest description of domestic life.we re¬ 
member to have read anywhere, is that given by the 
author, of his arrangements while at the monastery at 
the foot of Mount Arrarat. The soldier cook—the 
curious invention by which eatable bread was made 
and baked, puts one in mind of Robinson Crusoe and 
his hundred fabulous ways of making himself comfor¬ 
table. Then there is the attempt to ascend the hitherto 
inaccessible mountain so often renewed, and at last 
so triumphantly accomplished. Nothing can be more 
intense than the interest felt by the reader, as this por¬ 
tion of the book enchains his attention. At every 
footstep taken by the adventurous little party on the / 
hitherto untrod side of Arrarat, one almost expects 
to hear them exclaim, “that a fragrant of the ark is 
foundso completely does tlie reader sympathise with 
the journalist that a perusal of the book is like treading 
the scenes with your own feet, and viewing the eternal 
snows of the mountain with your own eyes. The 
author being a scientific man has not failed to embody 
much in his observations that is valuable to the natu¬ 
ralist and the philosopher. It is altogether the most 
interesting and valuable book printed within the year. 
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Mr. Cooley, the translator, deserves £reat praise for 
the elegance of his translation, and the publishers as 
much for the style in which it is gotten up. The 
plates aad map, of which the volume contains five or 
six, are worth twice the amount required for the whole 
book. The price is only fifty cents, though with all 
the other attractions. It is sent forth in the mow 
white paper and chaste binding with which the Har¬ 
pers have issued their new miscellany. Parrott’s jour¬ 
ney to Arrarat forms the eighth number to this valuable 
series which must yet become quite as popular as the 
Family Library. The books are becoming more and 
more desirable as good library works, and the binding 
is the very perfection of good taste. The truth is this 
particular work—its literary and mechanical value 
considered—is absolutely given away at fifty cents. 
Let those of oifr readers who purchase the book say if 
we are too extravagant in its praise. 

The Old Continental; or, the Price of Liberty. 
By J. K. Paulding. 2 vole. New Tori: Paine 
if Burgess. Philada.: T. B. Peterson , 1846.—This 
is an attempt to embody in the shape of fictitious nar¬ 
rative, a picture of the sufferings to which our fore¬ 
fathers were reduced during the war of independence. 
The author informs us in his preface that most of the 
facts as well as characters are drawn from real life. 
Mr. Paulding has succeeded in making a very pleasant 
fiction answer a very good purpose, and we rise from 
the perusal of his volumes with a much more vivid 
idea of the privations and perils of our revolutionary 
ancestors than we ever before possessed. Romances 
of this character, like practical tales of real life, are 
of the greatest benefit, especially to the young; for the 
reader insensibly derives valuable information, where 
he only sat down to be amused. The volumes are 
printed in the usual excellent style of Messrs. Paine 
& Burgess. 

The Queen of Denmark. New York: Harper if 
Brothers, 1846.—This is a pleasantly written and in¬ 
teresting novel, deriving its interest from scenes and 
historical events in Denmark, when Caroline Matilda, 
the sister of George HI., shared, the Danish throne. 
The character of the queen is well drawn, and some 
of the descriptions .are fine, particularly that in which 
the queen and her attendant Lisette were spirited away 
by the rebels. We are hardly satisfied with the end 
though. When two young ladies, like Lisette and 
Elizabeth, are in love with the same person, it is 
poetical homicide to kill both off and leave the hero 
entirely widowed. Besides, we can see no earthly 
reason why the sweetest and best female of the lot 
should, after following the queen through all her good 
and evil fortunes, accompany her into the grave also. 
Still the Queen of Denmark has an immense deal of 
pleasant reading in it for twenty-five cents. 

Memoir of Alexander Proud ft, D. D. New 
York: Harper if Brothers, 1846.—We have not read 
this volume in detail, because it is one of those things 
which can be taken np and glanced over at intervals 
with pleasure and profit It is not only the spiritual 
and mental history of a good man, but its pages are 
full of pleasant and touching anecdotes, which make 
one in love with Christianity and its too often reviled 


teachers. The mezzotint likeness is a gem* the ex¬ 
pression of that face, like the book, makes one think 
pleasantly of human nature. 

The Young Peoples Magazine. Edited by Seba 
Smith. Published by J. R. Williams, 118 Nassau 
street , New York .—This is a delightful little work, 
almost entirely original, with a plate and oolored 
flower in each number. A pleasant visitor it must 
be for the little folks of a family, aad we hope to see 
it circulating far and wide. 

Voyage of a Naturalist. By Charles Detrtoin. 1 
vol. New York: Harper if Brothers , 1846.—This 
is the narrative of a scientific gentleman who accom¬ 
panied the English man-of-war Beagle on a voyage 
around the world. The book is full of pleasant narra¬ 
tive as well as of scientific remark. 

Household Verses. By Bernard Barton. 1 voi. 
Philada.: J. W. Moore, 1846.—This is a beautiful 
edition of the later poems of Bernard Barton, a writer 
whose sweetness and gentleness of tone endear him to 
all true hearts. Every lady should have the volume 
in her library. 


Magazines and Newspapers.— Do our subscribers 
in the country ever think of the superior advantage of 
taking a magazine rather than a newspaper? The 
latter is made up of the news of the week, with stories 
copied from magazines or original tales generally from 
third rate writers. Now it appears to us that the local 
newspaper is the surest and speediest vehicle through 
which persons living in the oountry can obtain the 
news of the week. It is plain, therefore, that a good 
magazine is infinitely more advantageous than a 
city newspaper; for the magazine is, after all, the 
fund from which the newspaper derives most of its 
tales. The literature of the magazine it far above 
that of the newspaper; and there is more of it! We 
have thrown out of view altogether the illustrations 
of the magazine, which, if purchased in any other way, 
would cost as much as the subscription price. No 
lady’s centre-table is complete now-a-days without 
the last nnmber of the magazine. 


Our Fashion Plates.— The fashion plate, in our 
present month, is a most beautiful and delicate affair. 
It gives the real fashions, such as ore worn in Phila¬ 
delphia and New York, and gives them in advance. 
It is now spring, yet here are summer fashions, as well 
as those appropriate for the month! 


A Superb Mezzotint. —Our engraver has jost 
finished for ns a splendid mezzotint, superior to any 
thing we have published this year, even to the one 
in March. We hope to have it ready for the new 
volume in July. 


Pay the Postage. —We beg to refnind our friends 
that letters, directed to us, are not taken out of Use 
poet-office, if the postage is unpaid. 
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PHILADELPHIA: JUNE, 1846. 


No. 6. 


THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 

WITH AM ILLUSTRATION. J 

The mezzotint for the month is a picture of \ 
General and Lady Washington. This engraving 
is partly taken from a large picture, representing ! 
the two august personages of our engraving, as \ 
well as the niece and nephew of Lady Wash- < 
ington. As the two children are not properly of 
the Washington Family, they have been omitted j 
by our engraver. The picture represents General ; 
and Lady Washington seated at head-quarters, 
with the camp in view;, for it was the practice 
of Washington’s excellent wife to join him as 
soon as the army went totp -winter quarters, 
and remain with him until die opening of the 
campaign. ' - J 

The biography of Washington is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to. .recapitulate it. 
The secret of his greatness is not, .however, so 
generally understood. Washington owed his , 
fame, rather to his moral, than to his intellec¬ 
tual qualities. The son of a plain Virginia 
farmer, he had no better education than is now 
afforded to the poorest child in Pennsylvania. 
Neither noble blood, nor academic honors, nor 
great wealth heralded his entrance into life. / 
He had emphatically his own fortune to make, j 
But his mother had early taught him that reo- \ 
titude and honor were “better than fine gold.” i 
He grew up accordingly a man of high moral j 
principle. Resolute to do right regardless of the j 
consequences, firm, courageous, incorruptible, j 
he was just the man for the crisis to which J 
die voice of God as well as that of his country j 
called him. Without the influence which his j 
pure character obtained for him in the war of \ 
independence, the army could never have been J 
kept together, or our liberties achieved. He j 
had, no doubt, great military talent, for Napo- $ 
tan was accustomed say that there were few l 
things so brilliant in history as the surprise at i 
Trenton; but even these great abilities, and that j 
>ound common sense for which Washington was \ 
so remarkable, would have been insufficient to j 
can 7 the country through the revolutionary war, I 
Vol. IX.—1« 


unless they had been seconded by those great 
moral qualities which will endear him to Ame¬ 
ricans through all time! 

Lady Washington was a fit partner for this 
noble man. She first became acquainted with 
Washington shortly after the defeat of Brad- 
dock ; and tradition says that the first interview 
awoke a mutual affection in each others hearts. 
Washington, at that time, was a colonel in the 
provincial troops, a man already much regarded 
in Virginia, and in person tail, dignified, and 
commanding: his future bride was a widow, 
scarcely twenty-two, beautiful, accomplished, 
and wealthy. Washington had alighted only 
for a few minutes at the house of the acquain¬ 
tance where he met the then Mrs. Oust is; but 
the charms of her society proved so great that 
he remained until long after night-fall, and left 
deeply enamored of his future wife. A short 
time afterward he was married to the object of 
his affection; and the wedding was long spoken 
of, in tradition, as one of the most splendid ever 
seen in that wealthy and aristocratic colony. 

During most of his Presidency, Washington 
resided in Philadelphia. He held a levee every 
Tuesday afternoon; and Lady Washington re¬ 
ceived visitors every Friday evening. The dress 
of the President, on these public occasions, was 
a full suit of black velvet, with silver buckles and 
a steel hilted sword: Lady Washington always 
wore the high cap in which she is represented 
in our engraving, called the “ Queen’s Night¬ 
cap.” Occasionally they visited the theatre. 
They regularly attended Christ Churoh every 
Sunday. The coach driven by Washington was 
presented to him by Louis XVI., and was pro¬ 
fusely ornamented with carved flowers, cupids, 
&c. He generally drove but two horses, though 
on particular occasions four, and even six bays 
were harnessed to this coach. 

Lady Washington, we have said, always joined 
her husband at winter quarters. She was at 
Valley Forge in 1778, and often presided at the 
dinner-table when the only dessert was a plate 
of hickory nuts. Her demeanor was grave hot 
cheerful, and eminently dignified. 
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THE PROVOKING LITTLE CREATURE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “FRANCES AND FANNY.” 

In that small, brick tenement, several years 
ago, lived Mr. and Mrs. Graver, and their niece 
Phoebe Lamb. Phoebe w&s now in her sixteenth 
year. She was rather under the middle size, 
very fair, very rosy, and with very black eyes. 
She had a pretty figure, to say nothing of well 
shaped hands and feet. She was, besides, very 
good-hearted and very industrious, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, in addition to so many agreeable very a 
she was of a very uncertain temper—in short, 
spoiled by over indulgence. 

Phmbe owned the small, new brick house 
next door to her uncle’s old one. It rented 
for one hundred dollars a year, and this sum, 
with the many presents she received from her 
god-mother, caused her to be considered among 
the young people of her class quite a little 
heiress. She had lovers in plenty. There was 
Abraham Lawson, the master carpenter, quite 
well off in the world, and no way disposed to 
consider the brick house as a contemptible 
dowry for a wife. There was a young clerk, 
Stephen Burns, with a good salary; and a 
farmer, by the 7 name of Mac far lane, who con¬ 
sidered himself the most sure of any of her 
lovers in obtaining the provoking little creature, 
as she was generally called. 

But there was one young man who loved her 
with the purest affection: this was James Rey¬ 
nolds, the cabinet-maker. He had been very 
fond of her from her childhood, had always 
taken her part in her little quarrels with her 
young companions, had whipped several boys 
who made her angry in attempting to kiss her, 
and was the first and foremost to speak up for 
her when she was called a passionate vixen, or 
even a provoking little creature. 

In her heart she appreciated James Reynolds, 
though in a worldly point of view he was inferior 
to her other lovers; but whimsically enough, she 
treated him with even less coydiality and frank¬ 
ness than the others. He was, however, in very 
good business, and bade fair, some day, tp attain 
a competence. 

Phoabe had just entered her seventeenth year 
when James met her, one day in a shady walk, or 
rather, when he followed her there, and without 
much preparation he told her in a frank, manly 
Way that he loved her, and trusted, as she must 
have known this for a long time, that she would 
allow him to hope for a return. 

Phoebe, the little gipsy, had expected this de¬ 
claration for some time. She turned away her 
head to hide the pleasure that this avowal gave 


her. But she would not give the poor fellow 
any hope. She said she was too young to think 
of such things, and he ought to look further, for 
there*were many girls who would be very happy 
to receive his addresses. 

“But where is the use?” said he—“where 
would be the possibility even of my paying 
attention to any other girl, when my heart is 
fixed in you alone ? Dear Phoebe, give me the 
least hope, and I will wait your own time. 
What would two years be, long as they might 
seem, could I be sure that at the end of that 
time you would promise to be my wife ?” 

She had hold of his arm all this*ime, and was 
happy enough, but she trifled with him, and said 
it must not be, that maybe he would repent, and 
so on. So poor James got no comfort, though 
from her manner he did not despair. He still 
persevered, went to see her every day for several 
days in succession, and then absented himself for 
a week because she showed more attention to 
Macfarlane, who was very assiduous, and who 
was supposed to be the one she would accept at 
last. 

Her aunt often spoke to Phoebe about her 
coquetry, and predicted that she would have 
to take Abraham Lawson at last, for that her 
other lovers would all get tired and leave her. 

“ I know one that won’t leave me,” she would 
reply archly, “ he will wait as long as I please.” 

“ If you mean James Reynolds,” replied Mrs. 
Graver, “ you may find yourself mistaken, for 
he will be ashamed always to follow the whims 
and caprices of suoh a provoking little creature 
as you are. Besides, James is getting on in the 
world, and I hear that Mr. Simpson is often in¬ 
viting him to his house, and he has a very pretty 
daughter who isn’t a bit of a flirt.” 

“ James can never fancy such a stiff poke of 
a girl, even if she was as rioh as they say she 
will be.” 

“ Many a man, Phoebe, has taken up with a 
stiff poke of a girl as you call it, when ill-used 
by a woman that he has long loved: so beware 
or you will find out your error when too late.” 

This conversation made a little impression on 
the silly girl, and James had hopes again; and 
though she never would let him come to the 
point, he was indulgent to her whims, and never 
allowed any one to find fault with her. 

In the beginning of the winter her godmother, 
who lived in Philadelphia, wrote to Phoebe, urging 
her to redeem a long promised visit \ and Phoebe, 
who having always lived in a country village, 
felt a great desire to visit a largo oity, deter¬ 
mined to go. This was a terrible blow to James 
Reynolds, for Phoebe contemplated spending the 
whole winter in Philadelphia. “If she would 
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only engage herself to him/ 9 he said, “he could > 
bear her absence better; but it would be the j 
death of him if she went away, 1 earing him in 
this uncertainty.” He actually spoke on the 
subject to Phoebe’s uncle, who promised to use 
his influence. An opportunity occurred that 
tery evening. 

“And how long are you to remain in Phil a* 
delphia?” he said to Phoebe, “I hope not more 
than a month, for we cannot spare you.” 

“ A month I why I expect to stay nearly all 
winter—there is no one wants me here, I am 
sure.” 

“ T ou know better, Phoebe. Every bod y wants 
you—what is to become of Macfarlane ?” 

“ Macfarlane I—I sent him to his darling farm 
yesterday: yon will not see his ugly black horse 
tied to our poet any more.” 

“ Then there is Abraham Lawson, what is he 
to do?” 

“Oh, he will fare better than Macfarlane, 
for I recommended him to try his fortune with 
Marieane Ramsay, for she has a house that rents 
twice as high as mine—he called me names,” 
said she, laughing, “and then went off. I shall 
sever see him looking hard at the little briok 
house a-jain.” 

“ Well—yon have got rid of two—then there 
is Stephen Boms, he will sigh his heart out.” 

“He! oh, how can you think of him as a bean 
of mine? Why he is the most conceited, im¬ 
pertinent puppy I ever saw* Only think of his 
calling James Reynolds a Jerry Sneak—As to 
put himself on a par with James.” 

“ Poor James, I fear it will go hard with him 
if you stay away all winter. He says that if 
you would only aHow him to hope, he—” 

“Why, has he been complaining to you of 
me, uncle ? I don’t thank him for it, I can tell 
you. I wonder why a poor girl must say * yes’ 
the moment a man asks her to have him. Here 
is a girl now who maylove a man ever so much, 
but no, she is not to let him know it, she is to 
pine and pine away, just as Nancy Garson did, 
and die for love of such a good for nothing 
fellow as Andrew White, and he confessing to 
me that he loved her too. I am very young, I 
know, but I have been a great deal amongst 
girls and their beaux, and I have found outt that 
they think they can pick and chooee as it suits 
them—and we must acoept them when they 
offer.” 

“But James Reynolds does hot think so, 
Phcsbe; he asked you long ago to have him, 
and all your ill-usage has not driven him from 
you. Do take pity on him and give him a little 
hope to live upon while you are gone.” 

“ I should not mind doing that, if he would 


not torment me when I come book. I am sorry 
he has complained of me to you—you oau tell 
him that if he had not done so I should get you 
to tell him that he is worth all the beaux in the 
village put together—good bye!” 

This was all the saucy girl would acknowledge, 
hut it was quite enough for James, and in fact her 
uncle thought it was sufficient encouragement for 
the lover to persevere. 

Her godmother was properly delighted to see 
her Phoebe, and to find her so pretty and well be¬ 
haved too. She created quite a sensation among 
her godmother’s friends. Her little head vfas 
nearly turned with the attentions paid to her. 
But notwithstanding all this, and more than one 
very excellent offer of marriage, Phcsbe found 
herself sighing for her friends at home; so she 
determined to return with the first chance that 
offered. 

She was a great letter writer, and like all 
young ladies, she kept a journal; and at the 
end of every week this was despatched by mail 
to her aunt. Of course, as James Reynolds was 
supposed to be in great favor with Phcsbe, he 
was generally told of her letters by her aunt. 
It was some consolation, therefore, to know 
that she had refused two good offers, and his 
heart whispered that it might possibly be on 
his account. 

At last Phcsbe came home. She was like a 
bird escaping from its cage; for the quiet and 
etiquette of a city house, where there was no 
frisking in and oat, no dancing, no little snatches 
of songs, and no walking out just as the whim 
Suited, was very annoying to Phcsbe. But no 
sooner was Bhe fairly at home again, and had 
seen all her friends, than the little wretch began 
to torment James once more. She let him per¬ 
ceive how very glad she was to see him—how 
could she help it when the tears would run down 
his cheeks as she shook hands with him ? James, 
in an ecstasy of delight, made bold to ask her to 
look ita at his shop, the next day, as she passed 
by, as he bad something to show her. 

The next day she did call, pretending that she 
just stopped on her way from Mrs. Field, who 
wanted to hear about her godmother. James 
took her to the upper end of the shop, out of 
the hearing of the men and boys, and removing 
a large cover, showed her with an earnest look 
and 9 blushing faoe, a beautiful inlaid work¬ 
table, all the labor of his own hands. She was 
just going to exclaim, “oh! how beantiful,” but 
she reoolleoted that he intended it for her, and 
she was silent—it was one of the hardest strug¬ 
gles to behave Bl that she had ever had iu her 
life, but her evil genius came to her assistance. 

“It is very pretty Mr. Reynolds,” said she 
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carelessly, without examining it—“if rich Mrs. ; 
Stewart could see it, I have no doubt ?he would ; 
purchase it. I must go now, good morning.” 

He turned as red as fire. “ Miss Plimbe Lamb,” 
said he, in return for calling him Mr. Reynolds, 

“ I did not make this for sale: but I have changed 
my mind, and now the work-table”—hiking it 
as he left the spot—“ shall be sold—I am tired 
of my life.” 

Phoebe was thunderstruck. He put on his hat, 
and fairly left her standing in the shop, rooted to 
the spot. s 

But poor James got the better of his angry \ 
feelings. He hastened back, for he could easily j 
imagine how the haughty, provoking little beauty 
was looking at this moment; and he could easily 
guess, too, that she would make him suffer for 
this outbreak. But astounded as she was, there 
had been time to recover; and when he come 
toward her looking so humble and penitent, she 
walked quietly out of the shop, only observing 
th?t he had forgotten to throw the cover over 
the work-table. 

Well might people call her a provoking little 
creature! Poor James called her a provoking 
little devil—and he said it so loud that one of 
his apprentices heard it. 

There were no more visits from James! 
Three, four, five, six days, and he never came 
near her! He was completely disheartened. !; 
All winter he had been bard at work making 
furniture to furnish a house for himself and \ 
Phoebe, as he ivould flatter himself that when \ 
she returned his doubts would be at an end. j 
PhcBbe knew this too, for her aunt had told i 
her of it by letters, and had also spoken of the \ 
beautiful work-table. But the first thing Phmbe $ 
heard the next day from her aunt was that James \ 
had offered the whole of the furniture for sale. \ 
He was going to give up his shop and try his \ 
fortune elsewhere. j 

Phoebe heard this unmoved, and her aunt at < 
last began to think that she really did not care 
for James any longer, that some one in Phila¬ 
delphia had supplanted him. But she was mis¬ 
taken, for Phoebe went up to her own bed-room 
and cried as if her heart would break. When 
she had thus relieved herself, she went on to 
weave a little web, that she had began—a foolish 
scheme to be sure, but Phoebe was Phoebe, and 
there was no changing her nature. The tenants 
bad left her house, and her unde, before renting 
it to another had put it in order, so that it was 
quite ready if any one offered, and there was 
Phmbe all the while intending to be the tenant 
herself. She bound her family to secrecy, for it 
was to be the greatest of all surprises to James 
Reynolds. ' 


She walked out in the wind a little way to get 
rid of the redness of her eyes, as she did not 
want any one to see that she had been crying. 
At a little distance, just going down a lane, she 
saw James walking with that “ stiff poke of a 
girl,” Miss Simpson. 

She fairly stood still with amazement. Had 
it really come to this ? He that had never 90 
much as looked at this girl before, to be giving 
her his arm, and walking along so slowly too! 

One of her young friends met her, and seeing 
the direction of her eyes, said—“yes, you may 
well stare, Phcebe: there he goes, fickle as the 
rest of them. He called you a provoking little 
devil, and now I see the reason of it.” 

“ He never did call me so,” said poor Phcebe, 
“ that I am certain of, and as to his walking 
with Miss Simpson, it is all aooident, Martha— 
though it does not concern me any more than 
it does you—good morning, I am going to see 
old Mrs. Bateman.” 

She had not gone far, before she saw James 
again. 1 He was alone, walking slowly and look¬ 
ing down. While she was debating whether to 
turn or go on, he saw her and stopped too as if 
irresolute, but he walked on, and as she walked 
on likewise they soon met. 

The good for-nothing little thing, th£ moment 
they came near one another, exclaimed—“ so, 
James, I hear you have been calling me names.” 

His face was like scarlet—“ I call you names, 
Phmbe—never—who told you so ? What did I 
call you?” 

She could hardly help laughing at his con¬ 
sternation, though angry enough too when she 
thought of that stiff poke of a girl. 

“No matter who told me—it was not Miss 
Simpson—so don *t quarrel with her about it— 
and yet she might have told it to the one of 
whom I heard it.” 

“I just parted from Miss Simpson, Phoebe, 
and so far from speaking ill of you, or saying 
ill-natured things of any one, she has been 
trying to make me think better of-, how¬ 

ever, it is all over, only I want very much to 
know *what you mean—what did they say I 
called you, but a provoking little creature ?” 

“Provoking little devil—James—yes, you 
called me a little devil—now that means that 
you think I have a bad heart, which I have not 
got. You need not deny it—I know you called 
me so.” 

He had now a faint recollection of having 
called her so at the time she mortified him 
about the work-table, and he looked very much 
confused. 

“I will tell the truth, Phmbe. I did say 
Something of the sort, but I was almost read; 
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so pray forgive me, and let ns part friends. I 
shall soon be far away, bat I wish that yon may 
be well and happy, Phoebe. I am going from 
this place next week; a man is to see me in 
the city about taking the shop, and then I have 
nothing more to keep me here. Will you shake 
hands, Phoebe, and say yon wish me well V* 

Bat Phoebe was choking. She gave him her 
hand though, which he kissed very tenderly, 
when to his amazement she burst into tears. 

He held her hand, and hope sprang up again. 
But Phoebe had her little scheme, and she meant 
to carry it through: so she hastily dried her eyes, 
and said, “good bye, James—I wish you well, 
but I have a little pocket-book for you, just such 
a one as you want, so call at the new briok 
house, my house, you know. I shall be there on 
8unday afternoon, for the new tenants have not 
yet oome.” 

“Yes, I know that, and they have bought all 
the furniture that I made, even to that work¬ 
table which yon despised. I shall not call there, 
however, for I cannot bear to look at the things 
I hoped would be yours, Pbcsbe j but there is no 
objection to my going to your uncle’s, they have 
been always kind to me.” 

They parted, for people were coming up, and 
they did not choose to be seen. She went home, 
told her plot, and fairly enlisted her aunt and 
unde in it, for they saw that there was no way 
of managing Phoebe unless they humored her. 

Two large deal boxes had arrived from her 
godmother: they were all filled and nailed up 
before she left Philadelphia, and now the con¬ 
tents were in that very brick house. Phoebe 
had been honest with her godmother, if with no 
one else, and these boxes were the fruits of her 
confessions. A cousin in the village, meantime, 
had bought all James’ furniture for a new mar¬ 
ried couple, as he told James, who had hired 
Phcebe’s briok house. 

You may depend that Phoebe worked hard 
enough to get the house in complete order, 
though she had her uncle, aunt and cousin to 
help her. Her uncle had part of the garden 
fence pulled off, so that they ooold go in and 
out, from his house to Phoebe’s, without any 
one seeing what they were about. The plan 
that Phoebe had been preparing for nearly six 
months was to furnish the whole house, for she 
knew that all the furniture that James had been 
making was for her, even to the kitchen tables, 
benches, and all. Her godmother had sent her 
a box of china and common queen’s ware, and 
her uncle, as there was nothing else wanting, 
gave her the khehen articles. She brought with 
her from Philadelphia all the linen that was 
necessary; and to crown all there was a little 
16 # 


box containing silver table and tea-spoons, and 
large and small ivory handled knives and forks. 

By Saturday night everything was complete. 
Even the coal was in the grates of the kitchen 
and little front parlor, and the closets and side¬ 
board were filled with every article which a 
generous housekeeper could wish. 

Sunday came. Phoebe went to church in the 
morning, and as there was no afternoon service, 
she beguiled the time in shifting and changing 
the chairs and tables all over the house, to satisfy 
herself in which position they showed to the best 
advantage. As the day was chilly she lighted 
the fire in the pArlor, and then filled the tea¬ 
kettle, in order that the maid of all work she 
had hired, and who was to be there at six 
o’clock, should not have too much to do. 

Now she was in a fluttef, a terrible flutter, 
for it might be that James would not come in, 
that he would go next door, and that all«this 
delightful little mystery would come to nothing, 
and he have to be told, after all, of all she had 
done in a very humdrum way. She stood peep¬ 
ing through the outside blinds full half an hour 
watching for his coming, and at length she did 
see him. He appeared to be thoughtful, and 
was walking slowly. 

“Oh! those beautiful blue eyes of his,” she 
said to herself, “how they will glisten when he 
hears all! I know he will forgive me, I know 
he will—the very first word will make him for¬ 
give me—oh, how could I be so cruel about that 
work-table—how much he felt when he first 
showed it to me.” * 

80 thought Phoebe; and James was now ap¬ 
proaching the house. He was on the' opposite 
side of the way, and crossed slowly as if heavy 
of heart, casting one glance, a quick one, at 
the house, and then moving on. By this time 
Phoebe bad opened the street door and pretended 
to be gazing up the road, and then looked so 
naturally surprised as James stood on the steps 
befpre her. 

“Oh, James, good afternoon, come in—come 
in, do come in,” said she, with her face like 
scarlet, he looked so tenderly at her and yet so 
mournful. 

“I do not want to go in, Phoebe, I told you 
that the very sight of the furniture would be 
painful to me, I wonder you ask me.” 

“ You need not look at the furniture, James; 
you had nothing to do with the chairs and carpet, 
so you can hold down your head and look at 
them.” 

She held out her hand so bewitchingly, and 
looked 90 unlike the saucy, provoking little 
creature that had so often tormented him, that 
he paused irresolute, and then went in. 
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« Come here, James,” she said, and flutter, ? for more than a year ago—and now I suppose 
flutter went her heart—“come and see the j that you are certain of my love, James, you will 


pocket-book I bought for you in Philadelphia— ' make me pay for all my cruel behavior 
though, remember, you are not to look at the i “Oh, Phoebe—Phoebe—how can you ever 
writing inside till after tea—I have written your { fancy such a thing—how little do you yet know 
name in it.” j of me.” 

She unlocked the upper drawer of the beautiful j “You will never call me a little devil again, 
work-table, and she and James stood side by j James, if I make you ever so mad, will you ?” 
side, quite close to one another. \ “No, not if you torment me ten times as 

“ You see, James, that the drawers are full of : much; but you will not, my Phoebe—you could 
my working materials,cotton, silk, needles, pins, < not afflict a heart that has been so true to you.” 
everything, and there, on that little prayer book j There was another fit of crying and more 
lies your pocket-book.” tender caresses, and then Phoebe began to re- 

“But this work-table does not belong to you, j collect that there were friends anxiously waiting 
Phoebe! Why have you put your own things in j to be sent for, for it was getting late. She made 
it ?” J Jam©8 release her, which he was very unwilling 

“ Not belong to me! I should like to know j to do, and as the girl was now in the kitchen, she 
what other owner the beautiful table has,” and s was despatched for her uncle, aunt and cousin, 
she stooped down and kissed it. \ and her uncle went over for the clergyman, and 


“Jhcebe—Phoebe—what does this all mean? j 
You that despised that table—you that almost \ 
drove me mad when I showed it to you.” j 

“I have kissed it a dozen times at least this 
very afternoon, James, and I mean to keep it as 
long as I live.” 

His arm was stealing insensibly around her 
waist as she said this, and there was a dreamy 
thought floating in his brain that if she could 
kiss the table, because she knew he had made 
it, he might venture to kiss her beautiful lips, so 
he did kiss them without receiving the slightest 
opposition. 

The hope that now played about his heart 
proved too mach for him, and the strong young 
man was obliged to sit down. 

Phosbe sat close by him on the sofa and cried 
piteously. He began now to feel a certainty 
that she really loved him, and that his days of 
trouble were over. How could he doubt any 
longer when the little tyrant had thrown herself 
into his willing arms! 

“You will forgive me, James—you will for¬ 
give me all I have made you suffer.” 

Forgive! He did not know at that moment 
that there was anything to forgive, if there was, 
that kiss and that pressure was a proof that all 
had been forgiven and forgotten. 

“I knew you would, James, I kept saying so 
to myself all the afternoon, and yet I had be¬ 
haved so badly, James, even when I loved you 
most too, that I was afraid you never could.” 

If he could not forgive, why did he still press 
the little gipsy so close to his bosom—why did 

“ You will find when you look in that pocket- 
book, James, that there is something written in 
it that you would have given your little finger 
the honest tears fall fast from his eyes on her 
sweet face ? 


a few other friends. 

Her uncle gave James a ring, and whispered 
to him it was the bridal ring, and that he was 
to be married that moment. James sprang up 
in an instant. Nothing loath was he if Phoebe 
consented, and he saw that she did consent, so 
they all stood up, and in a short time he become 
the husband of the most provoking little crea¬ 
ture in the world. 

Then came the pleasant bustle of tea, and to 
see that bright face of hers at the head of the 
tea-table almost set poor James frantic with joy. 
He was slowly taking in the little plot. She 
then was the one that had bought the furniture, 
and here, in this house, he was to be her happy 
husband. Wedding cake was eaten and carried 
off, the tea things were removed, the wedding 
guests were gone, and James and his little wife 
were left alone. 

“ Now James, dear, you shall see the pocket- 
book,she said, “and you will find that I cottld 
not give it to you before.” She went to the 
work-table, kissed it again, turning her happy 
face to James, and then took out the pocket- 
book. On a leaf was written, “ a present for 
my dear husband, James Reynolds, from his 
ever faithful and affectionate wife, Phcebe Rey¬ 
nolds.” 

“ So you see, James, dear,” the poor fellow 
was too much overcome to speak—“ that even 
when I was thought to be 1 a provoking little 

-,” but James would not let her finish the 

sentence—“even at the worst, James, I was 
determined to be your little wife. Never fear 
me now, James, a wife and a sweet-heart are 
two very different persons. But this does not 
apply to you, James, for you never can love me 
better, nor treat me more kindly than you have 
always done.” 


i 
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VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 

BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

After spending some time last evening in 
reeding Addison’s account, in the Spectator, of 
tome remarkable visions—particularly that one 
of Maraton, the Indian king, full of the thoughts 
excited by this subject, I fell soundly asleep. 
But not long after, I was partially awakened 
by, as I thought, the sprightly conversation of 
some strange creatures in a place altogether 
new and unheard of before. 

You have sometimes, I doubt not, gentle rea¬ 
der, while reposing your body and mind, both 
wearied with the concerns of the day, imagined 
yourself to be in Elysium, and hearing most 
melodious music, wafted at intervals by gentle 
breezes; but having arrived at length at full 
consciousness, and ascertained your true condi¬ 
tion—that you are still on this sublunar sphere, 
you find that this harmony of sweet sounds is 
produced, not by srial fingers, but by more sub¬ 
stantial hands, namely, those of wakeful lovers, 
who, beneath the windows of their dulcineas, 
are pouring out their souls in such impassioned 
language. 

Just so I presently became, I thought, fully 
awake, and discovered that I was in a most 
lovely region—surely the land of fairies. I tyas 
reclining in a verdant grove of miniature trees 
—orange, myrtle, cedar, bay, &c. Through a 
glade I beheld to my left, not far off, sparkling 
tracts of precious stones, diamonds, and some 
substances which bore a striking likeness to 
stalactites found by adventurous wights in caves 
in this country. 

One notable peculiarity of the country was 
that everything appeared inverted. The trees 
were growing as if suspended by their roots, 
from the ceiling of a house; and although I felt 
at first as if I were elevated to the roof and hung 
there, it required no effort to remain there, and 
I soon lost my fears of falling. There were some 
gentle undulations of the surface, much resem¬ 
bling those clouds we sometimes see floating 
above us, which look 

cr As if the ocean in his gentlest swell 
Stood still with all his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless forever.” 

The sun which I thought was then shining 
upon China, or the land of the Circassians, was 
much lessened in size, bathing himself in the 
azure deep below, and pouring upward his in¬ 
vigorating beams on the hills and plains of 
Fairydom; which I now found to be a vast 
subterrene expanse—the inner surface of the 
crust of this earth. 


On my right lay extended a beautiful lawn, 
covered with flowers of every hue, which yielded 
perfumes of most concordant variety, but all re¬ 
markably diminutive. The landscape was mag¬ 
nificent. At a great distance all around, 

“ Hill after hill in rich gradation rose,” 

until it had the appearance of a huge evergreen 
sauoer, from which grew every variety of vege¬ 
tative life, of most delectable smallness. 

But what particularly attracted my notice 
was a miniature arbor, composed of roses of a 
correspondent size, from which proceeded the 
enchanting sounds that had served to arouse 
me from my slumber. Looking attentively in 
that direction 1 presently beheld forms more 
beautifol than I had before any conception of. 
They were winged creatures *Of most intelligent 
and serene appearance, though some were of a 
very lively mien. Some were engaged, as I said 
before, in conversation. One party of grave 
heads were seated under a venerable oak, some 
four or five feet high, discoursing, I supposed, 
on the state of the country. Others engaged in 
various kinds of recreations and enjoyments, 
such as became tiny, social, rational beings. 
Some were tripping the light fantastic toe in 
aerial dances. Others with curiously twisted, 
syphons, bearing some resemblance to a wheaten 
straw, were, with one end inserted in the mouth, 
extracting dewy nectar and balmy sweets from 
the exuberance of choicest flowers. 

Near to this arbor was what I took to be a 
temple, although I was not certain of it. How¬ 
ever, within it was something very like to an 
altar, on which sat a chrystalline vessel, the 
lower part pyramidal, surmounted by a globe, 
containing the expressed oil of some of their 
finest fruits; for they know no harpoon or other 
bloody weapon in that land of peace. From an 
orifice in the top depended some fibrous sub- 
stance resembling moss, possessing, I suppose, 
the power of capillary attraction. At the top 
of this vessel was a mirror and lens of curious 
structure, which receiving the sun’s oolleoted 
rays consolidated them, and formed one gem ef 
surpassing loveliness, resembling a flame o€ 
light. This was kept burning in honor of the 
Genia of the occasion. 

From what I remarked before, in relation to 
the numbers and their employments, it may be 
supposed that this was a gala day or some 
grand festival of the inhabitants of that de¬ 
lightful country. And reoolleotmg what was 
the season of the year, I soon rightly guessed 
; that it was the anniversary of the Queen of 
Flowers. It was the first of May. The se- 
' lectest persons from aH Fairydom were there, 
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rerelling in the sweets of present en j oy m e n t, < 
and in anticipations of a glorious and propitious 
year. 

But in the midst of all this hilarity, a dream* 
stance transpired tending to mar very greatly 
the enjoyments of the occasion; and affording 
proof, to a reflecting mind, of the unsubstantial 
character of all happiness in this terrestrial 
sphere, even in the most refined and perfect 
part of it. 

One there was, among the company of joyous 
hearts, of very unprepossessing appearance and 
boorish habits; and exceedingly large—one who 
would be called in our parlance a six or seven 
footer, although he was not above that many 
inches in height, yet head and shoulders above 
all the rest. He probably came from the most 
barbarous part of Fairyland, or had wandered 
off in his youth to some foreign land, where 
he was brought up in incivility and atheism. 
Strolling about wantonly he went into the 
temple, and seeing the lamp filled with olea¬ 
ginous fluid burning uselessly in the daytime, 
he sacrilegiously removed the lenes-like mirror 
from its place, thereby extinguishing the flame; 
and putting his lips to the vessel, imbibed almost 
at a draught the precious contents. 

It were folly to attempt a description of the 
scene which then was enacted. Such a cry 
arose as almost deafened the sensitive ears of 
those fair ones, although it produced no inju¬ 
rious impression upon my auricular drum. 
Vociferating multitudes of the most valorous 
hurried to the spot, and sezing the audacious 
culprit, dragged him off to justice, amid the 
acclamations of even the timid, who were all 
highly incensed at the profane conduct of the 
offender. 

As they approached the venerable heads be¬ 
neath the ancient oak, their pace slackened into 
one more becoming their august presence. A 
suitable individual having been selected to ad¬ 
dress the court, he advanced, and in due form 
brought up the accusation. After an impartial 
investigation, and due deliberation and consul¬ 
tation, sentence was passed upon the offender 
in such a manner as to render him sensible of 
the enormity he had been guilty of, and to make 
him regret it; and the punishment provided was 
such as, while it took care that propeT respect 
be paid the laws of Fairyland was lenient to the 
offender, and sought his moral benefit. He was 
placed in the custody of some humane, benefi¬ 
cent individuals, who, it is true* deprived him 
of a large portion of his liberty, but gave him 
civil and religious instruction and training, and 
from time to time introduced irim into refined 
and polished society, by which means oorreot 


principles were instilled into his mind, and he 
was fitted to go at large and enjoy the blessings 
of nature, and communicate happiness to others. 

In the morning after rising I discovered that 
the wick of my lamp was pulled out and chewed 
very fine, and the oil was all gone; some Green¬ 
land rat having sacked it all out through the 
tube. 


FAREWELL TO MAY. 

BT T. HEMPSTIAD. 

Farewell to Spring, 

Sweet, gentle Spring!—slow up the mountain brows 
High climbs the lazy mist on airy wing— 

The forest boughs 

And the thick groves are thrilling to the sound 
Of many a love-note breeching joy around. 

The spreading trees 

Have all put on their garb of richest green, 

And the tall maple on the laughing breeze, 

—The forest queen!— 

Pours a new sweetness through the freckled shade, 
And thrush and tbreetle cheer the tufted glade. 

The orchard rows 

Are blooming with all gay and lovely hues, 

Whilst a light incense from each petal flours, 

And falling dews 

With thousand gentle sounds from breeze and lay, 
Combine with joy to welcome bonny May. 

Under the eaves 

The swallows build their mossy cells again; 

The whippoorwill his plaint at evening weaves 
In lonely glen: 

While the pale glow-worm lights the silky bower, 
And moonbeams silver leaf, and stream, and flower. 

Queen of the year! 

With all thy flowing sounds and vocal bowers, 

I Thy twinkling rills, thy Heavens serenely clear, 
And sweetly smiling hours, 

Thou art an emblem of that better shore, 

Where hearts, here severed, meet to part no mere! 


THE PAST. 

Old flaming Agee full of struggling thought, 

Of startling deeds by mail-clad spirits wrought, 

Of war, and faith, and love’s delightful theme, 

Of coffined crimes, end May-day feelings dream, 
High aims that gained too late their wished event, 
Good held secure, sod lo! ere tasted—spent; 

Old days when blithe Boccaccio told his tale. 

And Guelph and Ghibeline stormed in Arno’s vale, 
When sweet sighs often, ’mid a world so rude, 
Spread music through the strife, no spell subdued, 
I would not wish you back, but ob! would fain 
See what was best of yours made ours again. 8. 
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MAURICE HEYWARD. 

an incident op the revolution. 

BY JOSEPH A. NUNES. 

The sun was setting behind the distant hills 
in the west as Lucy Eldon reached her mother’s 
neat little cottage, situated about a mile from 
Clermont, in the state of South Carolina. It 
was in the month of August, 1780, at which 
time that state was the principal theatre of 
the war which then was raging between Qreat 
Britain and the revolted colonies. General Sir 
Henry Clinton had, the previous year, com¬ 
menced the subjugation of the south, and having 
been in a measure successful, he had returned 
to New York, leaving his second in command— 
Lord Cornwallis—to complete the work he had 
commenced. In opposition to this commander, 
the Congress of the United States had appointed 
General Gates—the hero of Saratoga—to the 
command of the American army. The latter 
joined his forces in Virginia, and immediately 
commenced his march; and at the particular 
date of this narrative he had arrived with his 
army at the small town of Clermont, distant 
about thirteen miles from Camden, which place 
was destined, before the lapse of forty-eight 
hoars more, to be the soene of one of the most 
remarkable, as well as one of the moat unfor¬ 
tunate battles of the revolution. 

Lucy Eldon was the only daughter of a mother 
who had been widowed at the commencement of 
the war. Her father had been a sergeant in the 
regiment of Colonel Moultrie, and he had lost 
his life while assisting in the gallant defence of 
the fort which was subsequently named after his 
distinguished commander. From this circum¬ 
stance it may readily be inferred that the family 
of Mrs. Eldon were devoted to the cause of their 
country, so much so was this the case, that 
thoogh she had already lost a husband, who 
wia dear to her, her two sons~-the only children 
she had, besides Lucy—were then in the army 
of General Gates, and she had bade them 
“go” with a firm voice, but a tearful eye, 
“and stand by the standard of their country 
while their oountry needed a soldier to uphold 
that standard.” 

Lucy was as ardently devoted to, and as 
enthusiastic in the cause of independence as 
was her mother; though she did not possess 
that dauntless spirit that could look on, and not 
fear the dangers to which those were exposed 
who were dearest to her on earth. Lucy had 
been subjected to many trials, not the least of 
which was the voluntary relinquishment, on her 
part, of an engagement with a young man who 


loved her with a sincere passion; and whose 
love she returned with all the depth and fervor 
of a heart untouched by coldness or deceit. 

Maurice Heyward had been educated in dif¬ 
ferent political principles from those which 
governed the family of the Eldons, His parents 
were staunch royalists, and he had been brought 
up to look upon the king of Great Britain as his 
lawful and rightful sovereign. Before the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution this formed no 
objection to them; and the youthful love of 
Maurioe and Lucy was looked upon by either 
side as something that was perfectly natural, 
and as the precursor to a marriage at a future 
day, when the young people should become of 
an age to think seriously of such an event. But 
after the war broke out—when political anti¬ 
pathies were most bitter—the families became 
disunited, and the acquaintanceship was oply 
maintained through the medium of the young 
people. When, however, Cornwallis issued his 
proclamation, declaring that all who did not 
take up arms for the British government should 
be considered as rebels and traitors, Maurice, 
(who was then a young man of two-and-twenty,) 
deemed it his duty to comply with the invitation. 
He came to take leave of Lucy, and it was on 
: that occasion that she relinquished the engage¬ 
ment—painful as was the task to her—rthat had 
; previously subsisted between them. 

“I cannot withdraw my affection with will,” 
she said, “tut that man shall never claim my 
hand—though he be dearer to me than life— 
who is arrayed in arms against the liberties of 
his oountry, and the lives of my brothers.” 

Maurioe left her reluctantly, though he en¬ 
couraged the hope that what she had said was 
not meant seriously, but was merely the ebuli- 
tion of a momentary excitement. He joined the 
royal forces, then besieging Charleston, while 
Lucy, in addition to her other griefs, was un¬ 
willingly compelled to weep the loss of him 
whom her principles could no longer consider 
as entitled to her affection. 

Lucy had been to Clermont for the purpose of 
seeing her brothers, who were with the American 
army: she had been disappointed^ however, in 
the object of her visit, fer they were at that time 
employed in a service at some distance from the 
camp, and she was compelled to return, with the 
hope that they might find an opportunity before 
the expected battle, to pay a brief visit to the 
cottage. She had returned but a short time— 
the sun had just gone down, and given place to 
a dim twilight—when she was aroused from the 
reverie in which she had been indulging, by a 
light knocking at the cottage door; and on pro¬ 
ceeding to answer the summons, she found there 
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a young soldier, dressed in the uniform of the ; 
continental army. For a moment, owing to the 
feebleness of the light, she did not recognize the 
person who stood before her, but the next instant 
she uttered an exclamation of glad surprise— 
“ Maurice Heyward! and in that dress!” she 
cried. 

“ Yes, Lucy,” he replied, as he offered her his 
hand, “I belong no more to the king; but am 
now an American soldier. I could not,” said 
he, as he pressed her band, “ bear the thought 
of being separated from you, only because of a 
prejudice on my part.” 

“ I hope, Maurice,” said Lucy seriously, “ that 
your feeling for me has not been the only motive 
to bring you over to the good cause.” 

“It was that which made me first ask myself 
which was the good cause/’ he frankly replied, 
“and as soon as I began to think, I became 
convinced that the colonies were in the right, 
and I felt that I was a traitor to my country as 
long as I was in arms against their liberty. So 
feeling that I could no longer fight against them, 

I determined to atone for past errors by fighting 
in their favor.” 

“ And you are now-?” said Lucy. 

“I am one of the few,” he observed, “who 
have hastened to meet General Gates; and I 
trust to share with him in the glory of a victory.” 

Lucy was about to express the gratification 
she felt at hearing this information; but she 
stopped abruptly and asked him now he had 
obtained his discharge from the British service. 

“As there was no use to hope for a dis¬ 
charge,” he replied, “and I had made up my 
mind to be recreant to my country no longer; I 
took the liberty of leaving it without one.” 

“ Then you are a deserter, Maurice ?” asked 
Lucy, in alarm. 

“Why,” said he, “I suppose Rawdon and 
Cornwallis would call me so; but that thought 
will not make me fight less willingly or coura¬ 
geously to-morrow, than if I had a discharge in 
my pocket that was countersigned by the English 
commander-in-chief.” 

“ But suppose,” said Lucy hesitating, for she 
felt agitated at the supposition, “ that you should 
be taken prisoner 7 what would become of you, 
and of me too !” she added in a low tone. 

“ We will not suppose anything of the kind, 
dear Lucy,” he said, as he passed her arm in 
his, and they walked into the cottage together: 
“ they must first take me before they can try 
me; and I assure you that they shall not take 
me if a stout heart and a pair of strong arms 
can prevent them.” 

Maurice Heyward remained with Lucy until 
it was time for him to return to the American 


camp; and when he left, it was with an assurance 
of victory on the morrow, and a promise to see 
her again as soon as the battle was over. Every 
thing had been reconciled between them—the 
engagement had been resumed, and their hearts 
beat high with hope, and bright promise of the 
future. Maurioe rejoined his company, and with 
it marched on the night attack that was made on 
the evening (or rather morning) previous to the 
battle of Camden. 

Every American reader is familiar with the 
history of this battle, nor is a particular aeoount 
of it necessary to the development of this story. 
The Americans suffered a complete defeat—a 
large portion of the army was taken prisoners, 
and the remainder purchased safety only by flight 
from the field of battle. Of an army of some 
five thousand; on the following day Gen. Gates 
saw himself at the head of somethin less than 
two hundred men. Among the prisoners taken 
was Maurice Heyward. He had been wounded 
and captured while supporting the brave Baron 
de Kalb, who received his death wound on the 
field. It was not long before he was recognised; 
and as soon as known he was tried by a court- 
martial as a deserter. The feelings of the Eng¬ 
lish commander were exceedingly bitter against 
the colonists of the south, and he suffered no 
opportunity to escape by which he oould evince 
the determined character of those feelings; and 
it was the knowledge of this fact that caused the 
prisoner to abandon all hope as soon as he knew 
that he had been recognized by his enemies. But 
who can describe the agony endured by Lucy 
Eldon when she learned from her brother, (one 
had returned home, and the other had rejoined 
General Gates) the fate that awaited Maurice 
Heyward. Her love for him was as profound 
as it was constant, and the blow came with 
peculiar force, coming as it did immediately 
after their late reconciliation. Another circum¬ 
stance that added to the poignancy of her grief 
was, that she considered herself in a degree the 
cause of the misadventure that had befallen her 
lover: for she argued in her own mind that her 
influence over him had induced him to abandon 
the English service, and enlist under the banner 
of the infant, and yet unacknowledged republic; 
and though she could not regret the fact of the 
exchange, her grief at the consequences entailed 
upon him by it, received, if possible, additional 
acuteness from the reflection that her instrumen¬ 
tality had procured it. In fact she was nearly 
frantic, and she did not hesitate a moment to 
seek the English commander, and implore his 
intercession in favor of him who was endeared to 
her by so many strong ties. But her entreaties 
were useless. She was informed that Maurice 
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had been already tried, condemned, and sen¬ 
tenced to be shot; and that his execution would 
take place at an early hour on the following 
morning but one. The most her tears and evi¬ 
dent suffering could exact from the pity of the 
commanding officer was, that she should have 
liberty to see him on the evening previous to 
his execution, and, if she chose, to introduce to 
his prison a clergyman to administer the last 
rites of religion to him. Though this was by no 
means accomplishing the object of her mission, 
it nevertheless afforded her some slight conso¬ 
lation; for her mind seized with avidity upon 
the hope of effecting an escape; which she 
thought, with the assistance of her brother, 
might be accomplished. 

He entered readily into the idea, and suggested 
the only plain that appeared at all feasible. As 
there could be no permanent danger to him, he 
proposed that instead of a clergyman, he should 
Bceompany his sister in that character, (the 
necessary habiliments for which he undertook 
to procure) and that when they were admitted 
to see Maurice, they should seize an oppor¬ 
tunity to exchange dresses, and that Maurice 
should escape as the imagined clergyman, whilst 
Charles Eldon should remain a prisoner in his 
place. It was not until Lucy had been assured 
xgim and again by her brother, that the only 
risk he ran was that of detention as a prisoner 
of war until exchanged, that she consented to 
this plan in preference to a more visionary and 
less probable one of her own. Everything being 
at length determined on, they waited with im¬ 
patience—she in a state of agonizing suspense 
■“-until the following evening should furnish the 
opportunity to accomplish their purpose. 

The evening previous to the execution at 
length arrived, and Lucy, accompanied by her 
brother in his disguise, proceeded to the prison 
Where Maurice Heyward was confined. The 
order had been already communicated to the 
guards, so that they found little difficulty in 
obtaining access to the prisoner. Oh ( how did 
Lacy tremble with fear and anxiety as the sen¬ 
tinel withdrew the rusty bolts that secured the 
only door that separated her from Maurioe: and 
how wildly and painfully did her heart throb 
as the door grated open upon its hinges, and 
discovered him on his kness in the attitude of 
prayer, in anticipation of the event which was 
•o soon to occur. 

As he heard the noise, Maurice Heyward 
started to his feet. He gazed round enquiringly 
foe a moment; but before the look could be an¬ 
swered, Lucy was locked in his arms, and sob¬ 
bing upon his breast. 

“Maurice! dear Maurice!” she cried, “and 


is it thus we meet again ?” The sentinel, with 
a degree of delicacy that was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected, retired, after reminding them that the 
interview was limited to twenty minutes, at the 
expiration of which time they must take their 
last leave of each other. 

“ Should evil befall you,” said Lucy, as she 
clung to her lover, “ I shall ever blame myself 
as the cause. It was the influence of my per¬ 
suasions that induoe yon f to expose yourself to 
the risk whioh has terminated so fatally.” 

“Not so dear Lucy!” he replied* as kindly 
caressed her; “it was my own conviction of 
what was right; nor do I even now regret it. 
I have been endeavoring to prepare myself for 
my fate, and hope that I am prepared, as a 
soldier, and a Christian, to meet it. But near 
as it is, I can gaze upon it readily, front to 
front, and say that I prefer to die as I shall 
die—for the land to whioh my allegiance is 
due—than live, and be numbered among its 
oppressors.” 

Charles Eldon now discovered himself, much 
to the astonishment of Maurice; and his asto¬ 
nishment was immeasurably increased when he 
learned the object intended. At first he made 
the same objection to the scheme that Lucy had 
already offered; but though he had made up hia 
mind to die, the love of life was still strong in 
him, and he suffered his objections to be over¬ 
come by the reasoning of his friend. It did not 
take long to effect the change of garments neces¬ 
sary to complete the disguise; and as soon as 
that had been done, (which was accomplished 
a few moments before the expiration of the time 
allotted for the interview) Lucy and her now 
disguised lover now appeared at the door to 
obtain egress. The sentinel looked in the room 
and saw the supposed culprit seated on a bhair, 
in an attitude of despair, with his head buried in 
his hands, and every symptom of overwhelming 
grief in his appearance. Maurice in his gown, 
and with his hat drawn over his eyes, did not 
afford much room for scrutiny; nor did Lucy 
require a single effort in order to display the 
painful anxiety and heartfelt sorrow she expe¬ 
rienced. A cursory glance satisfied the good 
natured sentinel that all was right, and he per¬ 
mitted them at first to pass without a question. 
(Hi I how did drooping hope revive, and a feeling 
of safety take the place of fearful suspense in 
their hearts as they got beyond the limits of the 
prison, and felt the <free air of heaven fan their 
fevered cheeks. It seemed as if they passed 
from the regions of death to the home of hap¬ 
piness. Their steps became elastic, and their 
feelings of security increased—nothing bat the 
reflection of who him had been left in captivity 
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prevented their experiencing the most unalloyed 
blits. But unfortunately they indulged in their 
feelings of security too soon; for though they 
thought it not, there were watchful eyes upon 
them; and Maurice Heyward had scarcely 
resumed his natural height, (which he had 
decreased by a stoop, in order to make his 
appearance correspond with that of Charles 
Eldon, who in persoij was somewhat shorter 
than himself,) when they were arrested by a 
shout from the sentinel, accompanied by a 
threat to turn the guard out if they did not 
stop. To fly was impossible, for they were 
not yet beyond the limits of the camp; and to 
have attempted it would have been madness, 
and would have exposed them to the certainty 
of detection. They therefore obeyed the order, 
hoping that the cause of it might prove to be 
the neglect of some technical form by them, 
and not, as they feared, awakened suspicion* 
in the mind of the person who had issued the 
order. They were not kept long in suspense, 
for on reaching them, the sentinel insisted on 
Maurice disrobing,.and disencumbering himself 
from his hat. These commands were complied 
with, ant^ the result was precisely what might 
have been expected—Maurice Heyward was 
discovered; and in spite of the frantic cries 
of anguish, and the supplications of Lucy, he 
was re-conducted to his prison; and it was 
considered as an act of unusual clemency that 
allowed Lucy and her brother to be dismissed 
without being subjected to military punishment. 

Poor Lucy! she was nearly wild with horror 
and alarm. Without being aware of the very 
limited authority possessed by the man she ad¬ 
dressed, she appealed to the jailor to extend 
mercy to her lover, and on being informed that 
the ffarogative did not belong to him, she de¬ 
manded an interview with the general, in the 
vain hope, even at that late hour, of touching 
his heart with pity. But her request could not 
be granted, though she would not leave the spot 
until she was actually borne fainting away, with 
the horribte words ringing in her ears, that on 
the following morning Maurice Heyward would 
be led to execution. Lucy recovered but to re¬ 
lapse again into another fainting fit, and thus it 
was during the whole night; nor was it until the 
morning had far advanced, and it was within an 
hoar of the dreaded time that she was entirely 
restored to consciousness. Weak as she then 
was, and overpowered by emotions too powerful 
for langnage to describe, she expressed herself 
determined to make another effort to obtain 
mercy in favor of her lover, even if she had to 
seek it on the field that had been destined for the 
scene of his death. Argument and expostulation 
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were useless when now addressed to her. It was 
in vain that her brother and her mother urged 
upon her the hopelessness of the undertaking— 
the little chance she had of seeing the English 
commander, or even if she did see him—the 
equally slight prospect there was of persuading 
him to mercy: she was resolved, and her despair 
gave her strength to execute her resolution. 
Accompanied by her brother, as on the night 
before, she started on her mission of mercy; the 
result of which would be life or death to her, as 
well as to him in whose behalf she went to in¬ 
tercede. 

Maurice Heyward suffered at first as much 
even as Lucy did, but by degrees he recovered 
his fortitude; and as soon as he felt himself in a 
fit condition for the duties of religion, he devoted 
his thoughts to prayer as well for himself as for 
her who was paramount even to that considera¬ 
tion. 

At six o’clock in the morning his prison doors 
were thrown open, and a guard of soldiers waited 
without to conduct him to the place of execution. 
He had prepared himself for this crisis, and he 
answered the summons promptly, and without 
the least sign of fear; nor could the horror of the 
surrounding circumstances, nor the solemnity of 
the music, as it played the march for the dead, 
appal him. He was pale, but otherwise externally 
unmoved by fear or its resemblance. Steadily and 
erectly he marched to the spot designated, where 
a platoon was already drawn up to perform, 
as executioners, the revolting duty. His grave 
was dug—his coffin was beside it—and he was 
placed by the side of his coffin, but when one 
of his guards approached to bind his eyes, he 
declined submitting to the operation. 

“I do not fear death,” he said, “nor do I 
shame to look upon my fellow men. I glory in 
the act for which I suffer, and only regret that 
I did not participate in a victory for my country 
instead of merely sharing in a defeat.” 

Thus he was left, and the awful command 
was given to the soldiers to prepare their pieces. 
The loading was gone through/and they were 
brought to a “shoulder arms.” 

There was a moment of breathless silence— 
every eye was directed to the victim—a fine, 
handsome young man, in the very pride of hope 
and life. 

“ Make ready!” exclaimed the officer, issuing 
his command to the soldiers; and on the instant 
the click of the mtlsket locks was heard through 
the ranks. - • 

“Aim!” Every piece was levelled and directed 
to the bosom of Maurice Heyward, but before the 
fatal order “fire!” could be given, there was 
heard a shriek so wild and heart-rending that it 
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acres tad the deadly purpose of those who were 
about to usher their fellow mortal beyond the 
portals of eternity—another instant* and Lacy 
Eldon* extricating herself from the surrounding 
crowd* forced her way into the vacant spot be¬ 
tween the soldiers and their Victim. One look 
of enquiring horror she oast around her; but on 
seeing Maurice Heyward still alive, she sprang 
with a cry of joy into his embrace. 

“You. are safe! You are safe! dear Maurice! 
fund I have not been too late J” she exclaimed* as 
he strained her eagerly to his breast. 

The commanding officer was about to order 
them to be separated* but his purpose was frus¬ 
trated by Lucy* who handed hint a reprieve* 
signed by the commander-in-chief himself. The 
autograph was too well known to admit of doubt* 
and the officer in command bowed in submission 
to it* and to do him justice* his congratulations 
to the intrepid and beautiful girl he saw before 
him were as sincere as they were warmly ex¬ 
pressed. 

Lucy* almost beyond her wildest hopes* had 
been successful in her appeal to the English 
general. She had fortunately found him at his 
quarters* and had been able to obtain instant 
admission to his presence. For a time* how¬ 
ever, she plpad to him in vain for the life of 
her lover—he pited* but could not assist her I 
But who can resist the appeals and tears of a 
beautiful woman* when prompted by the noblest 
and holiest motives that can actuate the human 
breast ?—not he at least to whom she appealed. 
He was not naturally unrelenting—he was not 
old* (and therefore not insensible to the charms 
of his petitioner) and he was as remarkable for 
his devotion to the fair, as for his gallantry in 
war. At first he merely promised a reprieve* 
and ayned with this Lucy hastened to the fatal 
field, and was but just in time, as we have seen, 
to arrest the last command, which* more preca¬ 
rious even than the sword of Damocles, was * 
suspended only by a single breath. 

The reprieve was but the precursor to a full 
pardon, which shortly after followed it. Maurice 
Heyward at his own request was allowed his 
discharge from the British service, upon giving 
his promise not to serve in the ranks of the 
American army during the remainder of the war. 

Lucy Eldon and Maurice Heyward were mar¬ 
ried, and never were eyes brighter, or hearts 
lighter than were theirs when* after all the vicis¬ 
situdes through which they passed, the dream of 
their youth was realised. To say that they were 
happy would be to use’an expression inadequate 
to convey a proper idea of their bliss—but to 
observe that they always continued happy will 
explain the firm, foundation upon which their 
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happiness was based. Maurice in after years 
used to remark that Lucy had saved his life 
when death stood at his side expecting to bear 
him from the world, and the least return he 
could make for the gift, was to act in such a 
manner toward her that she should never have 
cause to repent it. But Lucy denied that she 
was entitled to all the credit he gave h*r»r-*he 
said that she was prompted by a selfish motive; 
for that his life and her life were one, aqd. in 
rescuing him from death she had only predated 
the accomplishment of her own fate. 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 

BT MARIAN H. RAND. 

Addressed to C. C. P. in the Summer of 1841. 

Wk are young—we are young—and bright visions are 
glowing 

Like the sunbeams of summer illuming our hearts, 
The current of life is as noiselessly flowing 
As the valley's still streams when the daylight 
departs. 

The dreams of our childhood are hovering o’er us, 
Undimmed and unbroken, still brightest and beat; 
While life spreads its glorious vista before us, 

Dear cousin, sweet cousin—say, are we not blest? 

We are gay—we are gay, for the charms of existence 
Are still in their freshness, unstained by a tear, 

And sorrow’s dark face, frowning still at a distance, 
To ns in its sternness, has never come near. 

We know not the pang when a loved one is taken, 

Our hearts with such anguish have never been torn, 
Our friendships—our love*, are all firm and unshaken. 
Dear cousin, sweet cousin, what have we to monrn? 

We are loved—we are loved, for affection is strewing 
Bright flowers before us, unmixed with a thorn, 

We live in the world, of its coldness unknowing, 
Though its incense before us too often is boane, 

Of friendship unchanging, how many a token, 

How many the sunbeams around us that play. 

Oh! long may it be ere the spell shall be broken, 

And earth’s cold realities, shadow our way. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

BT LTDIA J. PIERSON. 

’T was sad to see her feeding thus on grief; 

And life from her young brow and tinted cheek 

Wasting away, as fails the little brook 

Beneath the drooping flowers! Her father’s heart 

Withered as her life wasted. How he watched 

Her swift decay with agonized Drayers 

That he might die with her! Now, there she lay 

Reclined upon her couch, wasted and weak, 

And whit* as alabaster. All her frame 
Grew chill and heavy ; yet with broken sighs 
She smiled and said her bridal hour had oomei 
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BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

“Who do you think I have just seen walking 
with Mary Balfour V ’ said a young lady, entering 
the house of an acquaintance. 

“ Who ?” was the eager reply, for the speaker 
was quite as fond of gossipping as her visitor. 

“Henry Le Clere! Only think what a match 
that would be for Mary. So rich, so handsome, 
and of such a high family—but then, I suppose, 
there’s little danger of it, as Mr. Le Clere is so 
attentive to Emily Melton, who is far prettier. 
Only, you know, the thing’s not impossible— 
and if it should happen, wouldn’t it make a 
talk?” 

A few minutes afterward the visitor took her 
leave. Her friend remained at home a while 
longer, but finally the bright morning and the 
absence of other visitors, induced her to assume 
bonnet and shawl for the purpose of making a 
few calls. At the first place she visited she 
found the parlor full. It was not long before 
she said, 

“ Have you heard that Mr. Henry Le Clere is 
quite intimate with Mary Balfour 7” 

“Ah! indeed,” said half a dozen voices. 

“ Are you not mistaken ?” said one of those 
present however, after a pause. “ A week ago, 
Mr. Le Clere, to my certain knowledge, did not 
know Miss Balfour.” 

“Oh! there can be no doubt of it,” said the 
young lady, coloring up at this implied reproof, 
“ Miss Green saw Mr. Le Clere and Mary walk¬ 
ing together this morning; and she said he was 
very attentive—very lover-like indeed. A week, 
you know, to fall in love, is quite sufficient. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they were engaged before 
many days.” 

The speaker had said more than she knew 
to be exactly true, but she had been piqued at 
having her story doubted, and she was deter¬ 
mined to support it at all odds, and so annoy 
■Miss Thomas, who had questioned its accuracy. 
She, therefore, added, 

“ If I was Emily Melton I should be dread¬ 
fully jealous:—indeed I don’t know that I 
would speak to him. Everybody thought him 
as good as engaged to her.” 

A short time afterward the company broke 
up, and as gossipping was notoriously an almost 
universal habit in the village, each lady re¬ 
hearsed, with the usual additions and varia¬ 
tions, what she had heard of Mr. Le Clere, 
Mary Balfour, and Emily Melton. By evening 
the story had grown to be quite a serious affair. 
Mr. Le Clere, so the tale-bearers had it, was 


engaged to Miss Balfour, having fallen in love 
with her on the very night he first saw her. 

This tale had reached Emily Melton from 
three or four officious friends, and false as it 
was, there unfortunately happened to be several 
corroborating circumstances, which induced her 
to give it credence. Mr. Le Clere had only re¬ 
turned from the tour of Europe about six months 
before, and being rich, well-born and handsome 
had become, quite speedily, the match of the 
village. Caressed on all hands, he had yielded 
himself to the whim of the moment, and flirted 
without remorse, since he saw that his fortune, 
and not himself, was the object of pursuit. It 
was not until he had spent three months thus, 
that he met Emily Melton, she having been 
absent on a visit to New York at the time of 
his arrival. From the evening of their first 
acquaintance a change came over Mr. Le Clere. 
He saw in Emily a pure, high-minded girl, with 
a heart full of the noblest and warmest impulses; 
and his soul at once yielded her the homage it 
had withheld from the selfish and calculating 
belles with whom he had hitherto been thrown 
into contact. 

But Emily was not easily to be won. The 
wealth of Le Clere was nothing in her eyes, 
and she had heard him so often accused of 
coquetry, that, at first, she shrank from his 
advances, though, all the time, yielding a silent 
admiration to his talents, his accomplishments, 
and the goodness of heart of which she could not 
help seeing so many evidences. But the perse¬ 
vering devotion of Le Clere at length triumphed. 
Emily’s reserve and eoldness gradually wore off. 
Admitted to a closer acquaintance Le Clere saw 
new charms in our heroine; and she, in tarn, 
beheld daily more and more of the really noble 
nature of her lover. Still Emily was npt one 
to be wooed and won easily. She kept a strict 
guard on her heart and repelled all hasty /ad¬ 
vances; so that Le Clere knew he would not 
dare to tell her all he felt, until a longer ac¬ 
quaintance had better tested his worth. 

It was not until a short week before the 
opening of our story that he had ventured to 
hint his love in words. Emily trembled at the 
blissful news—as what woman, loving • truly, 
would not ?—hut, with instinotive modesty, she 
shrank from a more open avowal that evening, 
though the glance of her eye told her lover he 
need not despair* The entrance of a visitor 
broke off this critical interview, but neither was 
any longer ignorant of each other’s love. 

At least so thought Emily. For two days,, 
therefore, she experienced a happiness she had 
never felt before. For two days she knew her 
lover would be absent, for, on parting, he had 
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pressed her hand, and told her that unavoidable 
business called him away for that period. That 
mute pressure was returned for the first time 
by Emily, and even in her own chamber she 
blushed, and her heart thrilled when she thought 
of this first unmistakeable acknowledgment of 
her love. 

To Emily’s surprise, the two days passed 
without Le Clere’s return. A third and fourth 
elapsed, yet still he neither came, nor sent any 
messenger. At first she comforted herself with 
the thought that business unavoidably protracted 
his absence; but, if so, why did he not write ? 
By the end of the week she grew sick at heart, 
for perhaps he was ill or dying, and the suspense 
was intolerable. But now, when she heard that 
he was in the village and well, and that he was 
engaged to Miss Balfour, all at once she recol¬ 
lected what she had been told of his coquetry, 
and the conviction flashed across her -that she 
was a new victim to his art. , 

“He only waited till he could asspre himself 
of my love, and then deserted me,” she exclaimed 
with wounded pride, “ oh! heavenly father, sup¬ 
port me in this trial.” 

Had poor Emily reflected longer she might not 
have been so hasty in condemning Le Clere; but 
unfortunately for her, in the first burst of out¬ 
raged maidenly modesty, her lover himself was 
seen approaching the house. He caught sight 
of her as she sat at the window and bowed. 
She returned it haughtily and turned away. 

“He shall not triumph over me,” she said,* 
“for it is for that he comes now. Lucy,” she 
said, opening ihe parlor door as the servant 
passed down the hall, “tell Mr. Le Clere I am 
engaged, and shall be whenever he calls again.” 
With these words she ascended to her chamber, 
where she flung herself on the bed in an agony 
of tears. 

Her lover was thunderstruok at receiving this 
message. He had that morning only returned, 
and happening to meet Miss Balfour in the street, 
had joined her for a square or two, as their routes 
lay in the same direction. Urgent business had 
kept him engaged all day, L-i seising the first 
moment of leisure to visit Emily, his heart had 
thrilled to see her at the window, and he rang 
the bell with a quick, glad jerk, impatient to 
clasp her small, fair hand. Alas! he little knew 
the mischief that idle tongues had been preparing 
for Emily and him. 

“Engaged!” exclaimed Le Clere, repeating 
the servant’s words. “Whyl saw her but now - 
at the window.” 

“And will always be engaged when you call, 
she p>ld me to say, sir.” 

Le Clere colored over oheek and brow, and 


turned to depart. But, better thoughts came to 
his uid, and he paused. 

t “ There must be some mistake,” he said, 
addressing the servant. “ Go and tell your 
mistress that I wish to see her, if only for a 
minute. Surely,” he added to himself, as the 
girl departed, “ Emily will not dismiss me unr 
heard. What can be the matter ?” 

The servant speedily returned, handing him a 
card. On it was written, “ Miss Melton cannot 
see Mr. Le Clere, and he knows why.” 

“ Base flirt!” exclaimed Le Clere, as he tore 
the card into pieces and crushed it under his 
heel. Then he left the door, inwardly vowing 
never to allow a reconciliation, even if Miss 
Melton, discovering her error, should seek one. 

We are narrating a story of real life, and not 
a visionary tale of romanoe. Neither Emily nor 
her lover were above the weaknesses corpmoa 
to humanity, and, therefore, they both acted, 
perhaps, more hastily in this critical moment 
than their after judgment quite approved., But 
each was proud, and each thought the other had 
done the injury. Was it strange, therefore, that 
they still kept aloof from each other 1 Emily, 
after she learned that Le Clere had only returned 
to the village the day she refused to see . him, 
began to think he might not have intended to 
desert her, and her love might have conquered 
her pride, if she had not seen Miss Balfour pas* 
the window, the ensuing day, attended by f-e 
Clere. Her lover, as yet, was/ignorant of th p 
cause of her conduct, and, therefore, thoughf 
her heartless j with this belief he was in danger 
of falling into his former skepticism as to the 
purity and depth of Wfoman’s .love, and had 
already began a flirtation with Miss Balfour. 

Several days had now elapsed. Poor Emily 
one moment regretted her conduct as two hasty, 
and again she imagined her lover really faithless, 
since she heard daily of his attentions to Miss 
Balfour. Tormented by conflicting feelings her 
health was rapidly giving way. She spent half 
her nights in tears. Had she consulted only her 
wishes, she would have secluded herself from 
all society; but pride forced her to assume a gay 
smile, and see her acquaintances as if nothing 
had occurred. Hence she determined to go to 
a pio-nic, which was to be given by the gentler 
men of the village to their fair acquaintances, 
and her absence from which mig^t be remarked* 

Emily was little ufed to deception: it was, 
moreover, repugnant to h£r nature; accordingly 
she never had a more difficult task than to seem 
happy on this occasion, when in reality her heart 
was almost breaking. Yet she succeeded in her 
task so well that, at first, Le Clere, who nar¬ 
rowly watched her, thought her stUl a heartless 
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flirt* but, as the day advanced, he noticed that 
her gaiety was often extravagant, and that the 
look of tigony visible in the corners of her mouth 
when she was silent, belied her mirth. Could 
it be, he asked himself, that she Suffered as well 
as himself? Was it possible that some one had 
misrepresented him, and that she thought him 
guilty ? 

This thought, having once intruded itself into 
Le Clere’s mind, could not be got rid of. With 
what emotions of pity he now gazed on Emily’s 
altered looks, and how he longed to fly to her 
Side and ask an explanation. But pride inter¬ 
posed, and turning away, he joined Mi93 Balfour. 

Emily could sustain her part no longer when 
she saw this; and unable to remain with the 
party, she hastily retired to a secluded part of 
the wood, where unobserved, she could indulge 
her tears. She had not long been gone, when 
£e Ctere noticed her absence. At the same 
inOment an acquaintance joined him. 

Ahl” said he to otfr hero, “ so Miss Balfour 
is to be the happy one. I used to think it would 
he Sweet Emily Melton; but faith! they say, you 
ffell in love with her rival at first sight, and were 
engaged before the week was out.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Le Clere, 
coldly, for this was the first time he had heard 
his name associated so seriously with that of 
Miss Balfour, “1 have only known Miss Balfour 
a fortnight, and for thd first week of that period 
I was in New York—so you see my name has 
been used rather too freely.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon, my dear fellow,” said his 
eotnpanibn, an easy, good-tempered, careless 
man, “but I’m sure I heard of the engagement 
a week ago; and it was all over town, now that 
I come to think of it, before night of the very 
day when I recollect seeing you land from the 
Steamboat.” 

A light broke in upon Le Clere. Could 
this report have been the cause of Emily’s 
haughty conduct ? She ought not to have be¬ 
lieved it, but it was evident she suffered as 
fltaoh as himself. He determined to waive his 
pride, and seek again for an explanation. 

It was not long before he found the Weeping 
girl. Emily started up at sight of him, and 
would have fled. Bnt he gently detained her. 

“I have only one question to ask,” he said, 
“and then yon ‘may go, if you will. Did ahy 
Arise tale-bearer tell you I was engaged to Miss 
Balfour, and was that the reason you refused tb 
iefe me last week f ” 

Emily looked up with surprise through her 
tears. His tones were those of indignant inno¬ 
cence. 

“I dM hear It f" she said with difficulty. 


“ And you believed it,” he replied, half ten¬ 
derly, half reproachfully. 

Again those appealing eyes were lifted to his: 
soul read soul; and, assured by his innocence, 
Emily fell sobbing on Le Clere’s bosom. 

K I wish there were no such thing as gossip¬ 
ping in the world,” said Le Clere, after all had 
been explained, and Emily, leaning on his arm, 
was walking slowly homeward, “but I will 
j ferret this affair out, and force those who have 
| made themselves so busy and done so much 
harm, to retract their assertions. A little more, 
and their foul tongues might have estranged us 


for life.” 

Le Clere kept his word. Ho traced up the 
rumor to its source, and the mischief they had 
done, for a time cured the guilty parties of their 
tattling habits. But we fear the benefits were 
only momentary, for gossipping is as bad as 
ever in ^he village of which we write, though 
neither Emily nor her husband have allowed 
themselves to be affected by it since their first 


and last Estrangement. 


THERE IS A GOD. 

BT J. LAURENCE BADGER. 

“There h bo God, no mind supreme,” 

The daring Atheist cried; 

Whe& Nature, munft’riog through her works, 
“ There U a God,” replied. 

“ There is no God,” again he said, 

“Where can his proofs be found?” 

And bid defiance as he cast 
A look of scorn around. 

And as anon he forced a smile 
From Vanity’s low pride, 

Each tiling of this great universe 
His boasting words denied. 

The ground beneath his haughty tread, 

The scarcely thought of sod — 1 

In awful earthquakes rumbled dread, 

“Vain fool, Ur there no God?” 

Each flow’ret crushed, as proud he strode, 
Their odors sent above; 

And might have taught him they were types 
Of heav’n’s eternal love. 

The symbol of high majesty, 

The giant forest oak, 

With all the leafy bowers around, 

Rebuked him as he spoke. 

The starry hosts that hymn above. 

Where worlds and systems roll, 

From sphere to sphere proclaimed along, 
“God reigns throughout the whole.” 

Darkness and light, and heat and cold, 

All things, where’er he trod, 

Joined in one voice of loud rebuke, 

“Vain fool, there u a God.” 
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LUCY LANE. 

BT ANNE WHARTON. 

The fairest flowei that graced our village was 
an humble maiden, the daughter of a widowed 
mother; and lowly as was her lot iu life, like the 
modest plant that in early Spring opens its purple 
and golden blossoms to the sun; she wore in the 
morning of her life the same bright and beautiful 
features, and the summer of her existence found 
her still as lovely as when the soft breezes first 
played upon her smiling face. Tl^re was an air 
of native gracefulness in her manners, and an 
ease and lightness in her every motion: such rs 
no art can give and in the joyousness and light¬ 
heartedness of youth she roved gaily through the 
green fields, and blithly carolled forth the sweet 
notes of some favorite air. The music of her 
voice, as it swept over the hills or lingered in 
sweetness around the cottage of her loved home, 
fell upon the ear in strains of soft enchantment. 
No one that could mark the lightness of her 
step, the merry gush of laughter, and the smiling 
brightness of her eye, but vyould wish that so 
beautiful a personation of happiness might ever 
remain thus. No erne could witness for a mo¬ 
ment, without emotion, the beauty of that coun¬ 
tenance; a complexion perfectly transparent, 
with the rose and lily beautifully blended, and 
the blue veins seen coursing beneath—the bright¬ 
ness of those eyes, black, yet soft and languishing 
—the perfection of that form—the snowy white¬ 
ness of that neck and bosom, gently heaving 
with emotions pure and innocent, shaded by the 
falling masses of her glossy hair, the air playing 
through its waving tresses, beaming in the sun¬ 
light like threads of gold. Her mother saw that 
she was beautiful, and while she gazed with all 
a mother’s pride and fondness upon her only 
child, she felt grateful that God, in his mercy 
toward her, through all her afflictions had spared 
her daughter to be the solace of her declining 
years. Yet she feared that the vanities of the 
world, iu flatteries and deceits, might injure her 
fair girl—she feared, that the possession of so 
many chasms might ruin so much loveliness. 
She patched over her tenderly and prayerfully, 
and as the lessons she imparted seemed to take 
root, and the germs of piety implanted in her 
breast seemed to influence her every action, she 
hoped that the loveliness her daughter possessed, 
would never be sullied by any deed unworthy its 
purity. Lucy Lane knew that she was beautiful 
—for the smile of her mother as she parted ,the 
dark locks frontier brow, and implanted a kiss 
there, told her so; the admiration of her friends, 
in their love, betrayed it to her; the gaze of 
17* 


bashful swains, and the impertinent stare of the 
stranger, attracted by the beauty of her features, 
and the fairy lightness of her step, whispered to 
her fluttering heart that her charms were many. 
And as she decked herself in her simple attire 
before her small mirror, did not the smiling face 
reflected there tell of beauty? Yes, she saw 
that she was lovely—yet she was not vain; the 
purity of her heart had not been overoome by 
vanity j she oared not for the flatteries that told 
her of her charms, nor heeded the whisperings 
that reached her ear in praise of her beauty. 
Seldom was there such loveliness of form and 
feature blended with so much virtue and sim¬ 
plicity. 

Lucy, as she increased in years, wrought daily 
for the support of herself and mother; and busied 
over her wheel or with the needle, she found no 
time to mix with the idle or sport with the gay, 
and it was only at intervals that she wandered 
forth over her own green hills and among the 
! quiet woods; yet she loved to roam amid the 
: still scenes that surrounded their little cot, and 
listen to the strains of melody issuing from each 
bush and tree, gay and joyous as the feelings of 
her own heart. The music of the little stream 
that ran purling and winding through the mea¬ 
dows in murmuring sweetness, had charms for 
the girl’s heart—the plants that sprang up wildly 
in every nook and corner, opening their gay 
'flowers and blossoms of loveliness in rich pro¬ 
fusion, decking the upland and meadow in hues 
of many colored brightness—all had charms for 
her. She loved as she tripped along—shaking 
the dew-drops from the verdant grass, flashing 
and sparkling beneath the bright sun—to listen 
to the sweet sounds of natnre’s music—to inhale 
the balmy breath of morning, and watch the 
bursting of buds and opening of flowers. She 
delighted to hear and see so much that was 
beautiful, and witnessing these, the gladness of 
her heart did not lead her to forget, that in 
admiring so much that was charming in nature; 
that the cause of all was to be remembered, and 
her thoughts were led “from nature up to na¬ 
ture’s God;” and the awe and veneration which 
the scenes inspired, when thus contemplated, 
rendered the sensations and reflections of her 
heart, in these wanderings, pure and Laly, with¬ 
out 8pot or blemish. 

Frank Dalton, the son. of a lawyer, eminent 
in his station, had often seen Luoy. The more 
he saw, the more he admired her. He had often 
wished for an opportunity to speak with her^ 
but as yet bad uot ventured to breathe a word, 
nor dared he to call when passing the cottage 
that contained such a treasure. With a frank 
and generous heart, he possessed a timidity 
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approaching to bashfulnees, and ad he grew 
older and more familiar with her beauty, his 
passion increased, and love beat high in the 
young man’s breast. Lucy had seen? him often 
easting toward her those looks of fondness, and 
the pulsations of her heart became more rapid, 
While the blood mounted to her cheeks. Frank 
marked the change with delight, yet half ashamed 
of being the cause. He met her one morning in 
one of her rambles; she was seated upon the 
grass watching the sportive gambols of the 
\ flocks* playing around her. Her bonnet was 
thrown off, and the dark tresses of her hair 
were playing upon her neck; the exercise she j 
had taken had deepened the roses on her cheek : 

with her taper fingers she wove a garland of : 
wild flowers, gathered in her walk. She started ; 
when Dalton approached; confused and fearful, 
She would have fled—but Frank had taken her 
by the hand ere she could stir from the spot. 

“ Do not leave me, Lucy ?—not yet,” and he 
sat himself down by her side: her hand lay pas¬ 
sively in his. While he poured out the effusion 
of his sou), his love and all his hopes, she list¬ 
ened to the sound of his voice with down cast 
looks. She delighted in his words, yet she could 
sO&reely tell their import ; and he, in the fervency 
Of his passion, had imprinted a thousand kisses 
Upon her cheek—had felt her heart beating next 
his own as he pressed her fondly to his bosom, 
and before they parted had exchanged vows of 
mutual love. They separated to their homes 
each with new feelings and new hopes. To 
Lucy these thoughts were new, and for the 
first time awakened within her breast strange 
and Wild emotions: an agitation such as she had 
never felt before, disturbed the serenity of her 
usually quiet days, and broke up the gentle tenor 
of her thoughts to mingle with them hopes and 
fears of futurity. 

Often the lovers met on the spot made dear to 
them as the place where first they had revealed 
the secrets of their hearts, the brightest hopes 
and joys garnered up therein. The soft and 
gentle tones of her lover’s voice, as he whis¬ 
pered to Lucy the fondness and firmness of his 
affection, sounded musically to her, and she 
listened with an ear openly alive to the projects 
of happiness and pleasures of the future, as 
pictured to her imagination by the fervency of 
Frank’s glowing love. She drank in the dear 
hopes of coming years, as she laid her head 
upon Ms bosom; and the quick beating Of his 
Heart at her side, and the warm brdafh of his 
lips as he pressed them to her’s, told her how 
much and fondly he loved her. And he, as he 
gascd upon the dear* confiding girl thus artlessly 
yielding up her heart and all its afffeotionft—the 


purity of her soul, the loveliness of those features 
—that form of pdrest mould: all, all he might 
call his own, and the sincerity of his love, and 
the unspottedness of his heart, led him almost 
to believe that so much loveliness was too bright 
and holy to be of earth; and as he gazed, the 
cool breath of the summer winds swept the 
bright locks from her brow, and played wan¬ 
tonly with the glossy ringlets as they fell upon 
the snowy whiteness of her bosom, he pressed 
his lips to her’s and whispered something of 
marriage. And new fears were aroused in 
Lucy’s breast, for she knew that she was 
humble and lowly bom; that Frank was rich 
and his parents prond of their wealth, and 
haughty and distant in their manners; that they 
could never look upon her with affection, and 
would feel that their son was disgracing himself 
and them in uniting his fate with her’s. These 
thoughts rushed upon her mind in a moment, 
and strongly as she loved Dalton—dear as he 
was to her heart, and necessary as she felt him 
to be to her happiness, she could not bear that 
he should suffer so much for her sake, as the 
loss of his parent’s love, and the respect of his 
friends. 

So sweet had been the dTeams of her early 
days of love, that in the gush of happinesB that 
| had surcharged her heart, the thought of what 

I * might be the feelings of the Daltons toward her 
had not once occupied her mind; and now that 
she had pondered upon it but for a moment, she 
< resolved that unless she could become the wife 
< of Frank, with the full and free consent of his 
\ parents, she would not yield to his wishes. He 
* listened to her firm but cahdid avowal of these 
< sentiments, and although his own heart acknow- 
\ ledged the justness of them, yet he feared that 
j the consummation of his hopes, were they to 
| rest upon such an alternative, were but distant 
< —and he pressed his suit more ardently. He 
5 was willing to risk his hopes of wealth, the loss 
s of parental affection, for Lucy’s love. Still she 
| yielded not. 

“Let ns wait,-” said she; “let us wait pa¬ 
tiently. Something may occur to remove all 
obstacles to out union, we are yet young, and 
thne that has nursed the young love whi^h has 
sprung np in our bosoms. Will watch over its 
growth, its budding and blossoming, and the 
same plant dwelling in each breast, bearing the 
same green leaves and the same bright flowers, 
shedding the same sweet perfume, may yet be¬ 
come as one plant and one blossom.” 

The summer had gone, an4 with it, all its 
beauties of vernal woods, its flowering land¬ 
scape#, its >Vild music of birds and soft, piping 
winds; the gashing rills and leaping brooks, 
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were gone. Winter with all its ice and snows, f who knew Lucy Lane, but loved her for her 
its cold and cheerlessness, had eotne and passed < beauty, for her gentleness, and the love, and 
away, and spring followed in her path, with her \ affection, and the untiring attention she had 
breath of balmy softness, and the melody of her \ bestowed upon her aged and feeble mother, 
early songsters, whispering glad strains of har- j over whom she had watched during a long and 
mony; while nature awoke from her slumbers, < painful illness, until she had worn away the fair 
and leaping into life disclosed new beauties, roundness of her form, and the bloom had faded 
brought with her new hopes and new fears, from her cheek. Yet she was still beautiful. 
With all this change of seasons and its opera- lovely in her tears, and was not the lily still 
dons, a change bad come over the brightness left, though the rose had fled ? Was she not 


of those fond hopes of happiness, that oft times 
had beamed so high in our lovers’ breasts. The 
clouds of sorrow had lowered upon the bright 
scene, and the darkness of adversity brooded 
over them. Yet the chords of love rang the 
same changes, although, perhaps, somewhat 
deepened in tone, as time increased their power. 

The voice of Lucy Lane was not heard in notes 
of gladness. Warbling in tones of soft melody her 
sweetest song, a solemn stillness reigned arojmd 
her home unbroken by any sound, save the mur¬ 
muring of the wind through the trees or the bab¬ 
bling of a gentle stream that stole slowly past 
the cottage of her mother. I entered its quiet 
and neatly arranged parlor. Yet no one was 
there to greet me with a smile, no home to wel¬ 
come me. A gentle sigh reached me from an 
adjoining apartment. I looked through the half 
opened door, and beheld the mother, pale and 
emaciated, stretched upon a bed, apparently nigh 
unto death. The lovely Lucy sat upon the bed¬ 
side, and supported her mother, while the tears 
fell fast upon the pail id brow of the sufferer. 
At the foot of the couch stood a young man, 
gasing sadly upon the scene before him, listening 
to the dying words of the mother of her he loved. 

" Weep not, my Lucy. Weep not for me, my 
child, my hour is come, and I go with joy to meet 
my Lord, I grieve only that I leave you friendless 
and alone.” 

“ Not friendless, nor alone,” exclaimed Frank, 
as he approached her side. 

The mother placed the hand of her daughter 
within his. “ Take her,” said she, “ and cherish 
and protect her, when I am gone. Now raise 
me, riiy children, raise me that I may see the 
sinking of the sun from the earth, the fading 
beauty of its departing ray, on which I may gaze 
no more; I am fast passing away. 97 And like 
the dim glory of the declining sun, on which she 
now ffxed her eyes, so glided from earth the 
spirifcof that meek and lowly Christian, winging 
its way upward to its seat prepared for the saints 
in heaven. I withdrew silently, Frank even fol¬ 
lowed, and Lucy was alone. 

8be was left in the bitterness of her heart 
Without friends or relatives connected by the 
ties of blood. Other friends she had, for no one 


the same bright being, with feelings more pure, 
refined in the furnace of affliction ? She was so, 
and so she followed the remains of her mother 
| to her quiet resting-place, many a tear was shed, 
| many a sigh was breathed in sympathy for her 
| woes, and more than dne heart bad vowed to 
1 protect her. She needed not their protection. 
She had one in heaven to whom she looked for 
support, in this her day of trial and tribulation. 
There was one who followed by her side, that 
\ mother to the grave, who would cherish her and 
j guard her from evil. And as she leaned upon 
< his arm in agony and weakness, when the last 
> impressive ceremony was concluded, did he not 
♦ feel how much dearer to him was this beautiful 
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being, than all things else, in this world; and 
mingling with sympathy for her sorrows the 
fond love of his heart whispered that she should 
yet be his. 

Time is a worker of strange changes in the 
human heart, where the shafts of affliction have 
entered deeply and rankle to the very core; the 
thought of relief from misery in any other manner 
than by the close of all things here below seems 
to be impossible, and the stricken heart sinks, 
perhaps, many a time under the blow. But 
there is in the mind of youth, a ray of hbpe that 
peers within the sombre chambers of the soul 
and gradually dispels the gloom, a new being 


\ and a new life is unfolded to them, and the 
\ afflictions of the heart float over the mind in a 
: pleasing melancholy, mingling with the joys 
and sorrows of the present. Time had made 
: this change in Lucy. She dwelt no longer in 
; useless repining for the loss of her mother. She 
| had become reconciled to the will of Him who is 
the orphan’s father and guide, to Him that in his 
loving kindness and mercy in all his wise dispen- 
! sations, “ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

| Her grief was assuaged, the gushing fountains 
of sorrow had retired to their deepest cells, and 
the light of peace and joy beamed once more 
upon her countenance. 

Frank Dalton had confessed to his parents the 
love he felt for Lucy, and they had listened to 
his praises of her with scorn, and treated the 
thought of an union with her, with contempt. 
He expected this, and was prepared to meet it. 
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His father remained firm, his mother, more food 
of him, and having her prejudices greatly moved 
by the praise which she heard bestowed upon 
Lucy on every side, finally prevailed upon her 
husband to give his consent also. 

The still and quiet beauty of a summer evening 
lost none of its charms, when its silence was dis¬ 
turbed by the mirthful voices of children playing 
upon the green before a neat, rural looking farm 
house in our village; at the door of which was 
seated two persons, who watched the sportive 
gambols of the little group, with ail the fondness 
of a parent’s heart. 

tc I was thinking,” said the father, “ how much 
little Lucy resembles you, as you were when 
first we met. The brightness of those eyes, the 
same flowing hair, the smile, and bloom upon 
her cheek are the same.” 

“May she always be as happy as I am now, 
dear Frank.” And Lucy hid her face in her 
husband’s bosom and wept—wept for joy. 


EVENING. 

BT IMIRSON BENNETT. 

I love the eve—a sweet, calm, summer’s eve— 
As slowly fades from view 
The monarch of the day, as if to grieve 
i That he must bid adieu 
To the bright fields he’s wandered o’er, 
Where flow rets bloom, and riplets pour 
Their music forth, and forests sigh 
As breezes soft steal gently by— 

And birds, and bees, and insects swell 
The song of Nature sung full well. 

Standing at ease against some rough old tree 
As twilight deepens round— 

Feeling the shades of eve steal over me 
While every teeming sound 
That joyed in day’s refulgent light 
Has ceased; and songs of coming night 
Awake the wood, the hill, the dale, 

With echoes of her pleasing tale— 

Stirs up sweet feelings in my breast; 
Feelings of calm, of holy rest. 

And then to see the stars one, and by one, 

Peep through the robe of heaven, 

As diamonds bung in glitter of the sun 
To welcome dewy even; 

And feel night’s balmy, cooling breath 
Mark some rude cottage on the heath, 

By sparkling of its candle light 
See forms glide past, who with delight 
Have sought their home, their frugal meal, 
With feelings wearied yeomen feel— 

Gase there awhile, then turn away 
To muse on God and Nature’s way, 

To me gives thoughts most prised of life— 
Most sacred, least with passion’s rife. 


THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 175. 

Alas ! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart; and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never re-unites again. L. E. L. 

Their young master was in prison, bat the 
goldsmith’s apprentices gathered in the work¬ 
shop early as usual and commenced the day's 
toil, not with their accustomed hearty cheerful¬ 
ness, but sternly and with burning eyes, as if 
some great peril still hung over them. They 
; had yet a trust unredeemed, and this knowledge 
bro.ught the stern properties of each young heart 
into active life. There was another cause for 
the profound silence in which they pursued their 
work. Since the day before, another had been 
added to their number, it was that strange boy, 

' with dark, luxurious eyes and regal forehead, 
who sat with his elbows on the work-bench, 
and resting his face on one small hand, oast an 
awe upon them which would have completely 
overpowered all disposition toward mirthfulnesa 
hud no deeper feelings pervaded them. 

Moodily, and like one in whom the last hope 
of life had been overthrown, sat the seeming 
; youth. During half an hour he had not lifted 
his eyes, but sat motionless amid the clink Of 
hammers and the grating of files as if in a 
painful dream, from which nothing could arouse 
him. Tools lay upon the bench before him with 
a coronet half set with gems, and just at his 
| elbow was a heap of loose jewels that cast a rich 
gleam over his face now and then as a slight 

I turn of his arm allowed the sunshine to strike 
them. 

The abrupt opening of a door, and the widow’s 
voice low and thrillingly impressive, made the 
boy start and look wildly up. 

“ To your work, lads, to your work!” cried 
the resolute woman, closing the door—“the 
duke’s men are here.” Then approaching the 
youth, who'half started from his stool, she ad¬ 
dressed him with breathless eagerness—“take 
up the file thus—thus—bend your face oner the 
work, place the tool here on this space left for 
the emerald. That will do-I Keep your eyes 
down, thus—thus—seem in earnest.” 

The boy snatched up the file at the first 
breathless hint, and drawing the coronet for¬ 
ward applied it to the delicate gold-work, it 
was marvelous with what coolness he used the 
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tool, nbt a tremor of the band bespoke the < 
terrible strife of feelings that was raging in that j 
proud heart. 

A gleam of satisfaction lit np the widow’s eye, 
and looking around, she said with a respectful J 
motion of the hand toward the youth. “ Take j 
this augnst example, my children, be cbol And 
firm as that great spirit is ever found in seasons 
of peril!” 

8he went forth at once, for the tramp of sol¬ 
diers was already heard near the outer door. 
Scarcely had she passed three paces along the 
passage when a file of armed men stood in the 

way. 

“What would you?” she cried in a calm 
voice, addressing the men. “Tell me your 
errand that I may know whether I am greeting 
friends or foes.” 

“ We have the duke’s orders to search every 
house in this neighborhood for concealed trai¬ 
tors,” replied the man. 

“Pass on,” was the composed reply. “Yonder 
is my son’s work-shop, where his apprentices 
may all be found at their toil. Those stairs lead 
to the rooms we inhabit. Search and welcome.” 

With these words the widow moved on toward 
her own room trembling in every limb, but out¬ 
wardly calm. 

“To the work-shop first,” cried the captain: 
“four men guard the entrance, while wa will 
begin here and search to the roof.” 

He flung open the door and entered the work¬ 
shop, followed by his men. The oldest appren¬ 
tice laid down his tools and advanced to meet 
them. 

“What is your will ?” he said, bowing with 
great respect—“our master is from home, but 
if your orders are only for buokles or sword 
pomels such os befits a sohlier, we can supply 
you as well as if he were here!” 

Without paying the slightest attention to this 
respectful address, the captain passed into the 
centre of the room, and cast a searching glance 
over it. There was no chance of concealment, 
for the apartment contained nothing but the 
usual implements of goldsmiths craft, with a 
huge desk and some shelves, on which were 
piled the finished and unfinished work belonging 
to the establishment. The apprentices all kept 
at their work, not one of them seeming to know 
that the band of armed men was present for 
other purposes than usually brought customers 
to the work-shop. Their backs were toward 
the captain, and it was only on pretence of ex¬ 
amining their work that he could obtain a full 
view of their faces. Passing from one work 
bench to another, he paused at that occupied 
by the strange youth. The boy seemed entirely 


unmoved by his presenoe, but laying down his 
file and shaking the particles of gold from his 
hand, he took up a large emerald and began to 
force it into the socket which he had prepared, 
exhibiting considerable energy in the task, but 
without betraying the least shadow of awkward¬ 
ness. 

“This coronet,” said the head apprentice, 
coming up apparently quite unabashed by the 
j rebuff he had met with near the door. “ This 
\ coronet is one sent hither by his gracious ma- 
5 jesty to be re-set. *The jewels—these loose 
£ ones—were said to be a part of the dowei 
| which Duke Richard of York received with the 
Lady of Baynard Castle, then the sweet Rose 
! of Roba.” 

j “The lad is employed in a loyal task consi¬ 
dering that hih master is imprisoned for treason,” 
replied the captain bluffly. “ King Edward might 
have entrusted his jewels to better keeping, I 
should think!” and turning away he moved on 
to the next work bench. 

The head apprentice followed him, while the 
stranger youth drew a deep breath as if relieved 
of some terrible burden, and though his eyes 
were downcast, their fiery flash could be seen 
through the thick fringes that shadowed them. 
He worked on till the captain and his men left 
the room. Clasping his hands on the work 
< bench, he shook till the very stool on which he 
sat trembled. 

| Dame Williams met the captain as he came 

I from the work-room with her wimple on, and 
prepared to go out. 

“ What, leaving the house now, good dame ?” 
said the man, surprised at her calm demeanor. 
“ Know you not it is filled with the king’s sol¬ 
diers ?” 

“I know that my son is in the king’s hands, 
and, therefore, his credit as an honest craftsman 
is left for me to care for. There is a ship lying 
in the channel which brought a heavy order for 
goldsmith work from the King of France. I 
have the wares safely packed in yon box, and 
must see that they are on board the vessel before 
the wind changes.” 

“ And how are they to be taken ?” asked the 
man suspiciously. 

“In my son’s barge.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the man, “so die young 
traitor keeps his own barge, ha—bnt what want 
you in the work-room ?” 

“ I want half a dozen of the apprentices to 
row the barge,” replied the widow with great 
composure. “ Enough will be left behind to aid 
your search.” 

“Be it so,” replied the captain; “stand back 
my men and let the woman pass!” 
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There was a sinister look in the man’s face, 
and a smile lurked about his lip as the widow 
entered the work-room, he turned to one of the 
men and whispered— 

“ Get a wherry and keep this woman in sight, 
there are plenty of stopping places on the river 
at which a fugitive might be taken up—quick! 
before she comes forth.” 

The man disappeared, beckoning some of his 
companions to follow. Soon after the widow 
came from the work-room, accompanied by a 
group of apprentices, and among them walked 
the strange youth. Two of the young men 
lifted the box pointed out by their mistress, 
and bearing it forth carried it toward the river. 
The widow followed, accompanied by the eldest 
apprentice, and with the other youth walking 
close by her side. They entered the barge which 
lay in waiting, and the matron took her seat in 
it with the box at her 1 feet. The apprentices 
took up the oars and pushed the boat off. The 
strange youth, who took his seat nearest the 
matron, held an oar like the others, but it was 
only dipped lightly into the water now and 
then as a pretence at labor, and after the barge 
reached the bosom of the stream it was allowed 
to rest motionless in its socket, while the youth 
fixed his dark eyes on tjie tower at first mourn¬ 
fully, then a fiery light broke through them, and 
his lips were pressed together till the blood left 
them. 

“ Yon wherry seems following us,” said the 
widow, bending forward in considerable purtur- 
bation. “ Your highness, seem to be more ear¬ 
nest with the oar, I pray you.” 

The youth cast a quick glance at the wherry 
which seemed determined to follow closely in 
their wake, and grasping the oar bent it to the 
water. 

“Now—on—on,” the barge shot through the 
water like an arrow as this command was given, 
but still the wherry kept in the wake slow and 
resolute like a panther scenting his prey. 

At last the wherry was distanced, for the 
barge had pursued its arrow like flight toward 
a vessel that lay in the bosom of the river. 
Still the pursuers were so near that they saw 
its little crew mount to the deck. “There is 
no order that we should watch farther,” said 
the captain of the wherry, addressing his men 
who rested on their oars, keenly watching the 
vessel as its sails were slowly unfurled. “ They 
have stopped nowhere on the way, what care 
we bow the flat-caps get home again.” The 
wherry wheeled slowly round and made its way 
up the stream, and that moment the group of 
persons standing on the deck of that vessel 
uttered a deep thanksgiving, and the matron 


fell upon her knees before the disguised queen, 
uttering broken ejaculations of joy, and aban¬ 
doning herself to a rush of strong feelings that 
from their long suppression had become entirely 
insupportable. 

“ My queen—my queen—thou art safe—thou 
art safe!” the cried, covering the small band 
surrendered to her by the disguised sovereign, 
with tears and wild kisses. 

“ And to thee my leal friend Margaret owes 
her freedom, perchance her life!” replied the 
seeming boy with deep feeling, “but for thy 
quick wit and firm purpose, yon black walls 
might this day have blocked thy queen out 
from the world forever, or, more, likely still, 
had proved bar grave now,” added the stem 
lady, turning her eyes from their fixed look at 
the Tower, “now we have but the old fortune 
of war, loss of friends, of treasure and flight.” 

“Not loss of treasure, royal lady/’ said the 
matron, pointing to the box that the sailors 
were lifting from the boar—“the gold which 
came with you from France remains almost 
untouched.” Margaret cast her eyes on the 
box, and they kindled with renewed fire, but 
instantly a mist crept over them, and giving 
both her clasped hands to the widow, she said 
with mournful grace— 

“But thy son. We have bought gold and 
freedom at a fearful price for thee, old friend!” 

“ The life of every true Englishman belongs 
to England’s sovereign,” said the widow with 
simple devotion. 

“ Alas 1 how much of this priceless coin has 
been spent for us already!” cried Margaret 
with deep feeling. As she spoke the vessel 
that had been getting under way swung round 
and began to move down the river. 

Once more the widow bent her forehead to 
the queen’s hand, and then she stood up, her 
lips but late so firm quivering with grief, and 
tears raining from her eyes. 

Margaret was deeply moved. “The bles¬ 
sings of ail the saints go with thee, thou leal 
old friend,” she said, “and now farewell.” 

Then withdrawing her hand gently from the 
devoted servant who had suffered so much for 
her cause, she went below wavering unsteadily 
in her walk as if her energies had been taxed to 
the utmost. 

A moment after the barge containing the 
goldsmith’s widow and her apprentices was 
sweeping up the river again, while the gallant 
ship, with its sails outspread, moved majesti¬ 
cally in an opposite direction. The wherry 
was still in sight, and occasionally its occu¬ 
pants looked toward the ship not quite bereft 
of suspicion regarding its visitors. 
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“See, they«re entering the barge again, all is 
right,” exclaimed one of their number. “ Shall 
wg wait for them to come np ?” 

“ No—no,” exclaimed the leader, “mo*e on, 
we have wasted too much time on the churls 
already.” 

CHAP Tift VII. 

At the very time when Queen Margaret was 
flying a fugitive from the kingdom which she 
had entered in high hopes of conquest, the in* 
cumbent of her husband’s throne with Richard 
of Gloucester, and others of his most confiden¬ 
tial councellors, were gathered in a private room 
examining the two prisoners, Barker and Wil¬ 
liams, regarding their connection with the treason 
alledged against them. Firmly, and with a dig¬ 
nity of spirit that baffled even the subtle Richard, 
the two brave men endured this searching inves¬ 
tigation. Neither by word nor look could any 
thing be wrung from them calculated in the re¬ 
motest degree to confirm the report given by 
Simon Mount. They calmly and resolutely re¬ 
fused to answer all questions, till the. haughty 
spirit of King Edward was terribly aroused, and 
Richard sat gnawing his under lip, and search¬ 
ing his subtle brain for some device by which 
the secret of Margaret’s concealment might be 
wrugn from them. Offers of a free pardon to 
themselves—-of reward and royal favors—had 
been met with a bold denial of any power to re¬ 
veal the queen’s secret, and nothing but the tor¬ 
ture was left by which to operate on their stern 
silence. 

“ Know yon not that the king has power to 
tear this knowledge he would obtain from your 
traitor hearts?” cried Edward at last, giving 
way to his heated temper, While his blue eyes 
gleamed, and the beauty of his face was blaok- 
ened with wrath, like a summer sky when the 
thunder cloud rolls over it. 

“I know that you have power to rend our 
joints, and after that to kill, hut there is not in 
your palace, great king, a mass of tortured iron 
strong enough to make us traitors to the truth, 
or traitors to a trust of any kind, had trust been 
reposed in ns as this Mount affirms,” replied 
Williams firmly. 

“We shall see,” exclaimed the kind fiercely. 
“What ho!” 

“My brother,” interposed the silvery voice 
of Gloucester, and the youth touched Edward’s 
arm with his jeweled finger. “A silent dun¬ 
geon with starvation, will do more than torture 
with these spirits. Wear them down.” 

“We have no time,” replied Edward in a 
whisper,which passion rendered audible. “The 
Lancastran will escape the kingdom before these 
strong frames are starved into humility.” 


That instant a gentleman in waiting entered 
the cabinet and caught the king’s eye. 

“Well, and what news bring yon?” said he, 
addressing the man. 

“ A boy who calls himself an apprentice to 
one of these men, has been craving admission 
to their dungeons. In obedience to the duke’s 
orders we have kept him,” replied the man. 

“ Bring him hither,” said Edward, sternly— 
“ the man may not be so stubborn in his treason 
as the master.” 

The man went out and returned again, con¬ 
ducting James Hall, the apprentice whom we 
have mentioned so often, into the presence. 

“ And what Would you with that man, rfirrah ?” 
said the king, the moment his eyes fell on the 
yonth. 

“ I only come with a message from my mis¬ 
tress,” replied the boy with well feigned sim¬ 
plicity. “We have finished all the work left 
on hand, and want some directions what to 
begin on next.” 

A slight emphasis on the first part of this 
sentence made young Williams start. He oast 
a quick glance on the lad, and, spite of himself, 
a glow of satisfaction shot over his face. Duke 
Richard was looking at him, and his-cold lip 
curved. 

“ She has escaped us, that boy brings the news 
—look at the prisoners,” he whispered in Ed¬ 
ward’s ear. 

“Withdraw these men—shackle them with 
iron—give them, food enough to keep body and 
soul together, no more. Leave the youth with 
us!” commanded Edward in a stern voioe. 

The prisoners were withdrawn, and that quick 
witted boy was left to endure an examination 
which left the royal questioners almost in doubt 
if the whole affair had not originated in the brain 
of Simon Mount, and but for the list of names 
the little mercer might have borne the punish¬ 
ment which his mischievous spirit had brought 
upon his more worthy neighbors. 

“Let the boy go free,” whispered Richard, 
when the youth had baffled his questioners with 
the perfect simplicity of his manner, and the 
frankness of his replies. 

“ Nay, we are not satisfied that he does not 
know more than his quiok tongue admits. He 
answers quite too readily,” replied Edward in 
the same low tone. 

“ He has the secret, doubt it not!” rejoined 
Richard—“ but leave him to Catesby.” 

“To Catesby, thou art right, brother. We 
can trnst the youth with thy Catesby!” replied 
Edward with a meaning smile. 

Directly after he ordered the apprentice to 
withdraw Richard glided to the door, whispered 
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an order to Catesby, who stood in the ante-room, j 
and came quietly back to his seat again. j 

“And now,” cried Edward, when he was 
alone with Richard and his councillors, “what j 
think you of all this ? Has this Simon Mount \ 
been amusing us with his brain siok dreams ?— 
or are these two men the traitors his evidence 
would make them ?” 

“ The tresses which Catesby brought us—they 
were no coining of Mount’s brain. The list of 
names—and the sudden disappearance of all the 
persons named therein. Is not this evidence 
enough 7” said Richard. 

“ Ay, truly,” replied Edward—“ but must our 
vengeahce be satisfied with the imprisonment of 
these churls ?” 

“ If imprisonment brings nothing from them, 
let them be put to death,” replied Richard, 
turning one of the jewels on his finger. 

“ Be it as thou wilt,” said the king, getting 
impatient of a scene that seemed resulting in 
nothing that could gratify his love, pride or 
hate. “Wrench the truth from them with 
iron or with starvation, I care not which, but 
in three days let them be put to death.” 

As he spoke Edward took his cap from the 
table and went out, followed by Gloucester. 

“ If nothing is obtained from these churls in 
three days, see thou that orders are sent for 
their execution!” said the king, as they went 
through the ante-room where Barker and Wil¬ 
liams wefce standing under guard. Gloucester 
bowed and cast a smiling glance on the pri¬ 
soners as he passed out. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

All night long poor Ruth Barker sat in that 
little bower-room forcing back her own terrible 
grief, that she might offer consolation to her 
mother. But all unused to afflictions, the un- 
bappy dame yielded to the passionate grief, and 
the morning found her pale as death, exhausted 
and helpless as a child. Ruth was on her knees 
pressing the cold hand of her parent every other 
instant to her lips, and pouring forth the elo¬ 
quent hope that was every instant growing des- 
* perate in her own heart. 

She had exhausted every endearing epithet in 
a fruitless effort to arouse the sorrow-stricken 
woman from the lethargy which unrestrained 
grief had left her in, and at last, feverish and 
weak with a night of such fearful unrest, the 
poor girl allowed her head to fall on her mother’s 
lap, and gave way to a burst of anguish doubly 
violent from the restraint hitherto imposed on 
herself. By degrees her sobs become less heart¬ 
rending, and for some moments she lay still and 
exhausted on the lap of her still more helpless 


parent. All at onoe the young girl started to 
her feet, the blood flashed up to her pale cheek, 
and her eyes sparkled. # 

“ Mother—mother, look up. There is hope. 
There is something that we can do!” 

The mother lifted her heavy eyes to the radiant 
face of her child, and her marble lips parted twice 
in a vain effort to speak. “ Hope, hope. Who 
talks of hope ?” she uttered at last in a husky 
voice. “ Thou fatherless one, comes the word 
hope from thee?” 

Her eyes dropped again, the looked fingers 
tightened their clasp, and but that she had just 
spoken, a statue might have seemed as full of 
life. 

“ She will not hear me—she cannot help me, 4 
but our blessed lady of heaven will!” cried the 
young girl, seizing a large oloak and folding it 
about her—“mother, sweet mother, kiss me 
before I go. Think a blessing if you cannot 
speak it,” and falling on her knees again, Ruth 
drew her mother’s cold cheek down to hers and 
kissed it. Then arising to her feet, she gathered 
the cloak about her and went forth. 

The lodgings provided for Jane Shore by the 
munificence of her royal lover were at a dis¬ 
tance from his own fortress-like palace, but all 
of magnificence that wealth oould purchase or 
power command, was lavished upon the apart¬ 
ments she inhabited, and on her beautiful person. 
Rich tapestry from the nunneries of France hung 
upon the walls, and on the centre of the oaken 
floor was a small carpet heavily fringed with 
bullion. Curious and massy was the carved 
work upon the ebony chairs, and stools with 
gilded claws that stood around. An open door 
revealed a magnificent oouch, hung with crim¬ 
son velvet, lined with the palest rose, whose 
golden fringes swept the floor. A single arched 
window, crowded with stained glass, gave an 
amber and ruby hue to the light which flooded 
this little bed-chamber, and took a more gor¬ 
geous tinge from the gold emblazonry and rich 
purple that predominated in the window of the 
outer room. This mellow light touched even 
the furniture with subduing beauty, and it fell 
upon the erring, but lovely woman who came 
from the inner chamber, where she had been 
trifling with some new gems before her mirror 
—with a gorgeous effect that made her beauty 
almost marvelous. She was robed in a dress 
of purple velvet, soft and lustrous as the outer 
coating of a grape when the sunshine lies upon 
it. Rare gems gleamed in her girdle and around 
her bosom, casting a soft rose tinge over a neck 
round and white as the marble bust of a sculptor 
with life flashing through it. * There was some¬ 
thing of diffidence in her air, though perfectly 
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alone, and it would seem, that even in her dress > to the king was riveted by her own art, though 
she had adopted that of the court by degrees* | its golden links fretted the heartstrings of his 
and with some hesitation; for her magnificent ; victim asunder. She could not go back. At 
brown tresses were not allowed to flow entirely times she trembled as this thought pressed itself 
free, after the fashion of high born ladies, but : upon her. 

were looped up in wavy ringlets by a string of And all this sorrow made itself felt while the 
jewels, while a little awkwardness, which now attachment of her royal lover was in its first 
and then entangled her small feet with the train freshness. His hand had not yet been stretched 
of her robe as she turned in her walk, betrayed forth to tear away the unholy chain that bound 
how little of her life-time had been spent in him to the citizen’s wife. She had not yet to 
these gorgequs trappings* . Still this scarcely listen in vain for his tardy footstep, or to waioh 
perceptible embarrassment rather added to her patiently for a glance from his eye. Still her 
attractions, by lending them a modest charm heart was in constant dread of this, and trem- 
that seemed quite at variance with her criminal bling for the future she poisoned all joy in the 
position. There was something too, quite inde- present. 

scriboble, that excited a feeling of commissera- It was a lone hour with Jane, and thought 
tion for the beautiful woman, notwithstanding was crowding painfully upon her as she paced 
all the pomp that surrounded her. In those lips that gorgeous room. A sound at the outer door 
of chiseled rubies—the clear white forehead and came to her relief, and now each unhappy sen- 
cheeks like the young rose of Damascus, there sation was swept from her heart. The foot- 
was something deeper and more subtle than step must be his —she paused and listened—her 
form or color, that conveyed an idea of pain graceful head slightly bent on one side, and her 
and unrest. The color came and went on her heart fluttering under its jeweled gorget like ft 
round cheek like shadows on a rose. The eyes ) newly caught bird. Nearer and nearer came 
naturally soft and blue as a wet violet, were j these footsteps, quick like his, and yet unlike 
lighted with a feverish lustre. The quick action 5 in lightness. There was a sweet tumult in her 
of that little hand, whose rich burden of jewels \ bosom, the hope that was almost a doubt blend- 
glowed in the mellow light—the unequal step, [ ing uncertainty with the delicious bliss of expec- 
the sudden start, all betrayed a state of magni- \ tation. Some person was assuredly mounting 
ficent anguish, and told the story of a heart j the stairs. He was ^reading softly in order to 
struggling with its own moral debasement. J surprise her. The thought gave birth tp a smile 
How true, how cruelly real were' all these i that flashed, like morning sunshine over those 
signs of a heart fevered by wicked passion. j lovely features, dimpling the cheek and lips with 
In vain had wealth been lavished on that frail \ child-like and mischievous sweetness. With a 
woman! In vain had she striven by benevo- < finger on her lip, and a step like the fall of a 
lence and acts of kindness to atone for the one < flower, she advanced toward the door. She 
great sin of womanhood. She had broken the \ opened it; a silvery laugh broke from her lips—r 
heart and crushed the energies of a generous l a quick gasp, and she paused on the threshold 
husband. She had garnered up an inheritance ; motionless as marble, and almost as white, 
of infamy for a child that perished before, the j A female stood before her shrouded in a cloak, 
black legacy could cast shame upon its young ; but with the hood thrown partially back, enough 
head. She liad sent a broken-hearted parent < to reveal the face, but no more. For the dura- 
to the grave, pillowed on the gray hairs her own j tion of a minute the aunt and niece stood face 
act had dishonored. These memories made her j to face, pale and still, each with her eyes fixed 
lonely thoughts a torment. At times she almost \ on the other. Ruth was the first to speak, 
loathed the sumptuous trappings of her crime, ! u I am pale and in trouble—we are both 
and yearned for the free breath, the pure ten- j changed, but you have not forgotten me— I 
derness of her city home. The monarch who \ hope not!” she said, very mournfully, 
had won her love gave nothing of true affection, j Jane Shore snatched the hand held toward 
or of the gentle care which woman thirsts for as | her, drew her visitor within the room and shut 
blossoms wait for the rain,.in return for the 
great sacrifice she had made to him: her heart 
was new in crime, and its purer impulses would ] and pushing back the hood from her face, fixed 
at times resume enough of their gentle sway to & look full of affection, terror and surprise upon 
make her shudder at the wrong she bad done, s the pale features thus exposed, 
and recoil from the unhappy passion which was j “Ruth—Ruth, ray own sweet, child 1” she 
all of love that the pampered king bad retained S cried, with a burst of uncontrollable affection, 
the power of feeling. The tie which bound her < “You have coiue to find me—oh, my heart it 
Vol. IX.—18 


the door: she gasped for breath, and her whole 
frame began to tremble. She turned to Ruth, 
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hoisting with the sweet joy of seeing you!” 
iind clasping the poor girl wildly to her bosom, 
she kissed her forehead, lips and cheek over and 
over again. 

All at once she unloosed her clasp, stepped 
back, and covering her face with both hands 
burst into tears, while a crimson glow burned 
over her neck, temples and bosom. 

“Ruth,” she said at length, removing her 
hands and speaking with mournful humility— 
“you should not have sought this place. They 
cannot have kept the truth from you!” 

“Nothing has been kept from me!” replied 
the young girl, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“ And yet you are here.” 

“Yet am I here, for my trouble is terrible, 
and you alone can help me.” 

“What trouble, child/” exclaimed Jane, 
wildly. “He is not dead, surely, surely—I 
mean my—my—your uncle—say that he is not 
dead, Ruth.” She was white as death, and 
her beautiful teeth knocked together as her 
voice of anguish ceased. 

“No one is dead yet,” replied Ruth. 

“Nor ill—tell me that—tell me that no one 
is ill!” 

In a few rapid words Ruth explained the peril 
that had fallen upon her father and her betrothed. 
She withheld nothing, not even the share they 
had taken in concealing the fugitive queen. As 
she went on Jane oast a round arm caressingly 
over her shoulder, and though her tears flowed 
freely, she seemed inexpressibly relieved. 

“And knew yOur father of this visit?” in¬ 
quired Jane, with a painful blush burning her 
cheek. 

• “ No—he is a prisoner; and my poor mother 
was so confused that I could not make her un¬ 
derstand what I was about to do.” 

“ And is the peril imminent ?” 

“ Most imminent.” 

“ And it is to me the degraded, the destroyer, 
that you have been compelled to apply ?” said 
Jane in a tone of deep humiliation. “ The peril" 
must be great to have driven one of his kin to 
this. It was kind in you, Ruth—oh, how un¬ 
speakably kind thus to give mo this precious 
opportunity. I did not hope to make any one 
who loved me of old happy again in the least 
thing.” 

“These words have almost made me happy,” 
said Ruth, smiling with mournful gratitude 
through her tears. “Oh, how your voice re¬ 
minds me of times that will never come again!” 

“Do not speak of them,” cried Jane, turning 
pale again and shrinking back, “and yet,” she 
added with a quivering lip, while her eyes 
.sought the floor—“ one word of himl ” 


“Nay, poor uncle, you mean,” said Ruth in a 
low voice. “ What would you know of him ?— 
ask and I will answer.” 

“ I have not seen—I have not heard from him 
since—since the day I put on these robes,” said 
Jane, touching the glowing velvet of her robe 
with a bitter smile. “Tell me that ray deser¬ 
tion has not been his entire misery—that he 
curses my faithlessness, but does not mourn for 
me.” 

“My uncle never curses you!” replied Ruth. 

“He never speaks of me, perhaps—never 
thinks of me!” said Jane, in a tone of deep 
humiliation. “Is it not so? Speak, I can bear 
it!” 

“ He seldom speaks of you. As for his thoughts 
—the mother of heaven forgive you—but he is 
bent like an old man; his hair is almost all gray. 
Judge from this what his thoughts have been !” 

The unhappy woman covered her face with 
both hands, and groaned in anguish of spirit. 

“ And he thinks that I am happy,” she said 
with bitter grief—“he thinks I am happy. Yet 
the saints be my witness how much I have suf¬ 
fered. Look on me, Ruth, I have a monarch at 
my feet; I, who one little year ago, was a plain 
artisan’s wife, innocent, loving and happy. I 
am surrounded by the magnificence of a queen 
endowed with power, of which I make no use. 
Yet the husband I have forsaken is happier in 
his desolated home than I can ever be. Have 
I not given anguish for love ? Have I not cast 
shame on the man who cherished my youth 1 
Have I not the consciousness that retribution, 
deep and fearful, will fall upon me for all this ? 
How or when it may come l know not, but the 
certainty is fixed here.” 

She pressed a hand over her heart and sighed 
heavily. Then she added, 

“Ah, Ruth, this torture of memory is a ter¬ 
rible thing!” 

“Terrible indeed,” murmured Ruth, gazing 
at the unhappy woman through her tears. 

“To feel,” said Jane, giving utterance to the 
wretched thoughts aroused in her heart—“ to 
feel that the unredeemable past lies between 
you and all hopes of atonement—to feel this 
while a love of right is strong within you. Oh, 
Ruth, if I could but once lay this head in inno¬ 
cence and trust upon his bosom again—but that 
is madness,” she exclaimed, starting up and 
pacing the floor, while her bosom heaved, and 
her delicate fingers were firmly interlocked. 
“This is madness—the past is the past—I can¬ 
not take the snow from his locks, or the pang 
from his heart.” 

“You may not do all this, yet much might yet 
be done for his happiness,” said Ruth, laying her 
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hand persuasively on the fingers that seemed to 
interlace more rigidly at her approach, “ if you 
would but leave this false monarch- 

“ Hush,” exclaimed Jane with a start, “ that 
was a footstep. It is the king!” 

Ruth sunk to a couch breathless and trembling. 
Jane had scarcely time to dash the tears from her 
eyes and take a seat by her guest when the door 
opened, and King Edward entered the room. 
The look of surprise that came over his face on 
seeing a stranger there was succeeded by a bril¬ 
liant smile, and advancing with the granoeful 
assurance of a man privileged to trample on 
forms, he separated the aunt and niece and 
seated himself between them. 

•‘So, sweet Bonibel, thou bast found a com¬ 
panion in our absence. A fair one too by our 
kingly faith!” he exclaimed, turning his bold 
blue eyes with a glance of careless admiration 
on the blushing girl, while he was trifiing with 
the jewels upon the little hand, which Jane, with 
a blush of hitter shame, was striving to with¬ 
draw from his clasp. “We left the court early 
and spurred hitherward that no reproachful 
cloud on this fair brow should chide the king 
for tardiness,” he continued, still gazing with 
increasing admiration at the downcast eyes and 
glowing cheek of the young girl. 

“You return in a cheerful mood my liege,” 
said Jane, with>& constrained smile, “and this 
should promise well for'the success of a boon I 
was about to orave—this poor maiden in her 
sore distress has craved my intercession with 
you? majesty.” 

“ Let the maiden plead her own oause, sweet 
Bonibel,” replied Edward, careless of the blush 
that rose in the cheek he gazed upon» “What 
favor can the king deny a face like that ?—speak 
out prettj trembler—our queen can testify that 
beauty never pleads in vain to Plantagenet.” 
The little hand in his was drawn suddenly away 
as he mentioned the queen, but he grasped it 
again somewhat impatiently, exclaiming with a 
slight laugh. “ Nay, nay, fair Bonibel, no foolish 
jealousy!—our Lady Bessie, the queen, has a 
thousand times more cause. Let the maiden 
speak. We are impatient to learn if the voice 
matches the rare beauty of this face.” 

“My father,” said Ruth, trembling like an 
aspen, and attempting to kneel—“nay father 
and—and one to whom I am betrothed, have ' 
fallen under your majesty’s diapleasture—tbeir : 
lives even may be in peril. I beseech your 
highness to pardon them !” 

Edward had taken her band and held it as if ; 
to prevent her kneeling. 

“ Before we grant thy father’s, pardon and 
that of thy betrothed, who is a man worthy a 


\ king’s envy, tell us their names,” he said with 
a smile. “ Thy father’s crime must be forgiven 
were it only for giving so much beauty to his 
monarch’s, gaze. His name then and the of¬ 
fence!” 

“He is charged with favoring the Lancas- 
trans. His name is Barker,” said Ruth, lifting 
her eyes for an instant, and sink^ig them again 
abashed by the admiration glowing in Edward’s 
face. 

“ Barker,” repeated the king, looking grave, 
“ why that is the man our brother of Gloucester 
persists in believing the mover of some deep 
seated treason against our throne. An hour 
since his fate was determined.” 

“Not his death, Plantagenet—not his death!” 
cried Jane, turning very pale again, and clasping 
her fingers around the king’s hand. 

“Hush thee, Bonibel, this is the maiden’s 
suit,” said Edward. “ Let her speak.” 

“ I can bat fall thus at your feet, great king, 
and plead £or mercy—plead that a breath from 
your lips shall not make me an orphan, and a 
widow before I am a bride.” 

“Rise—rise,” said the kihg vtfth that win¬ 
ning pace' which had so thoroughly enslaved 
the people—“thy sweet beauty shall not plead 
in vain. It is almost beyond my power to 
reprieve a victim whom Gloucerter has con¬ 
demned; The boy always has some good rea¬ 
son to render for what he wishes. Besides,” 
be added thonghtfully, “ there has been treason 
somewhere, and these two persons hardly de¬ 
nied some part in it. Still thy suit shall not 
be denied. Thy father, and perchance the man 
more to be envied, shall have their lives.” 

“And liberty,” said Ruth, clasping her hands 
while her eyes sparkled. 

“And liberty,” replied the king, taking her 
clasped hands in his. “ And now, sweet maiden, 
we change places, and the king craves the boom 
of one kiss from those bright lips in exchange 
for the two lives he has granted.” 

Edward flung his arm aronnd the maiden 
and attempted to draw her toward him, but 
she struggled and shrunk back with a shudder, 
while an expression even bf abhorrence swept 
over her face. 

“ What means this ?” said the king releasing 
her in amazement, for he sa*w that some feeling 
deeper than maiden modesty was imprinted on 
her face. “ Is a single kiss too great a boon to 
grant the king for a father’s life ?” 

‘.‘ Not even to save his life should the lips 
that have already done us so much harm be 
pressed to mine 1” replied Ruth in a low, but 
resolute voice. “ I will not do my poor uncle 
this wrong I” 
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Jane uttered afaint exclamation and attempted 
to arise, but fell ba«k again. 

44 Thy uncle. Who is this uncle whom the 
king’s kiss can wrong?” demanded Edward. 

Ruth parted her lips to answer, but while the 
words were on her lips Jane started up and 
grasped the king’s arm. 

44 He is—he ^s my—my.” The wo rds died on 
her quivering lips, and she sank fainting at the 
monarch’s feet. 

“Maiden, I command you explain this!” said 
Edward with stem dignity. ^‘What has the 
uncle of whom you speak to do with her ?” 

44 He was her husband!” replied Ruth faintly. 

44 And between you the king was to have been 
cozened into an act of mercy to this whining 
ehurl. It is well we learned this in time, or 
even thy fair head hfcd not rested safely oh its 
pillow!” 

Ruth would have spoken, but waving her off 
with an imperative motion of the hand, Edward 
strode to the other end of the room, his forehead 
black with passion. 

He took no heed of the fainting woman who 
lay upon the floor half shrouded in her abundant 
tresses, for the jewels that confined them had 
broken loose, and in his heavy tread across the 
room he crashed them unconsciously, till at last 
the golden spur upon his heel became entangled 
in these scattered tresses. Then he paused in 
his walk, carefully disentangled his spur, and 
bearing the insensible woman into the inner 
robm, laid her on the couch. After a moment 
he< come to the door perie with rage. 

44 Away!” he said, addressing the terrified 
maiden. 44 Away, and speak not of that which 
thou hast seen, er thy father’s head shall have 
company on the scaffold!” 

Ruth went into the street, heart stricken and 
bewildered. Where should she go ? With whom 
could she council in her great misery ? She Wan¬ 
dered aimlessly about for a time, and at length 
found herself in front of a gloomy building with 
closed shutters, and a knocker rusted from dis¬ 
use. Had she been in a state capable of reflec¬ 
tion it is probable that this would have been the 
last dwelling to which t^e poor girl would have 
carried her grief. But her brain was wild with 
the scene through which she had just passed, 
and it was with a throb of joy that she recog¬ 
nized the house of her uncle Shore. 

She did not knock, but softly raising the latch, 
entered what had been a ware-room. Boxes 
of rich plate, and dusty caskets with the jewels 
exposed lay neglected upon the shelves. The 
Xoom was dark. As Ruth passed through it her 
heart failed her, and she paused a moment lean¬ 
ing against a pile of cases. Through an open 


S door at the extremity of this deserted ware-room 

> she saw her uncle, seated in a room scarcely less 
\ gloomy than the one in which she stood. She 
\ saw him lift his eyes from the book he was 
; reading, those datk, troubled eyes that seemed 
\ to draw their light from the fountains of a 
| crushed heart, and a sensation of awe crept 
j over her. There Was something so calm and 
i fall of dignity in his silent sorrow, that the 

> maiden felt as if it Were sacrilege for her to 
| intrude there with her passionate grief. At 
5 length she advanced into the room timidly. 

| Shore lifted his eyes, a faint smile came to his 
lips, and rising from the huge chair of carved 
; oak, in which he had been sitting, he advanced 
$ toward the maiden and laid both hands caress- 
\ ingly on her head, but without speaking a word, 
j He sat down, and she placed herself on a stool 
\ at his feet, fixing her troubled eyes pleadingly 
; on his face, but without daring to break the pro- 
; found silence that reigned through the dwelling. 
| a And how fares it with thee, dear child, and 
\ with those at home V* 

Rath burst into & passion of tears. 44 Alas— 
i alas, and has all this come upon us, and you 
i ignorant of it ?” she exct&imed. 

\ 44 Thou art pale, Ruth. What has chanced7— 

; why these,tears?” cried Shore nervously. 44 Is 
any one ill ?” 

; 44 Sweet mother of heaven, how came I here? 

How can 1 tell him ?” She arose to go, terrified 
at the thought of speaking to that heart-stricken 
man of the visit she had just made. 

44 Sit down, Ruth—why tremble thus ? This 
is something oonneeted with her. I feel that it 
. is—speak out. These things do not pain me as 
they did at first.” 

\ Thus encouraged, Ruth told the history of the 
last two days t her voice was broken, and often 
choked by tears during the narrative, but she 

> withheld nothing, not even when describing the 
■ interview with her aunt and the king. Shore 
( asked a brief question now and then, but not 
\ while Ruth was speaking of his wife. 

» When she had done he stood up with one thin 
\ hand pressed to his forehead. 

| 44 Uncle!” said the maiden, frightened by the 

i deathly paleness that settled around his mouth. 
| Shore dropped his hand and spoke, bat his 
| voice was husky, and he leaned upon the chair 
( for support. 

\ 44 Did’st thou leave the king there?” he iu- 

j f 

| quired with a perceptible shudder. 

44 1 left him there.” 

44 And he pronounced thy father's doom to 
thee in her presence ?” 

1 44 She was faint and quite insensible.” 

> 44 Do not torture me with the description,” he 
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exclaimed sharply, while big drops of perspira¬ 
tion started to his forehead. “ Return home, 
child—comfort thy poor mother. I will go to 
the king.” 

“Thou, uncle!” 

Ue did not seem to heed her: but taking a 
vial from his bosom, drank off its contents. 
This appeared to renovate his strength, and 
he stood upright, but with a hand pressed hard 
against his heart, while a spot of red hashed 
up to one cheek, leaving the other of a ghastly 
white. 

“Uncle, you are ill!” said Ruth, starting up. 

“ No—no!” he answered. “ Let me depart, 
to-morrow will be too late.” 

They went out together, and, strange to say, 
the burden that had bowed Shore to the dust 
seemed lifted from his shoulders: his step was 
firm and nervously quick. He walked upright, 
and there was fire in his dark eyes—Ruth gazed 
upon him almost with terror, for the transfor¬ 
mation seemed supernatural. He walked away 
without speaking to her, and evidently forgetful 
that she was near. She turned to look after him 
once or twice, but he went resolutely onward 
looking neither to the right nor left. 

Something of regret for his violenoe induced 
Edward to remain with his victim some time 
after she had regained consciousness. He did 
not in the least relent from the stem determina¬ 
tion to execute the members of her family who 
had been plotting against his throne, but the 
wretched woman was so grief stricken, so ter¬ 
ribly depressed, that, he could not in common 
humanity leave her in that state. She lay upon 
the couch, with tears stealing down her pale 
cheeks, a tremor now and then stirred her lips 
as if she would have Spoken, but the dark cloud 
on Edward’s brow frightened back the words of 
supplication as they rose. 

At length he became weary of her grief and 
arose to go. “ To-morrow,” he said, “ we trust 
to find roses fresh upon this oheek again. We 
came not hither for tears and petitions!” 

She started up to make a last appeal, but the 
frown that met her eager glance checked the 
generous impulse. 

Edward turned angrily away. ** These trai¬ 
tors shall lack the power of avenging their king’s 
privacy after tlqs fashion, before he leaves the 
palace again,” he said. “Till then farewell!” 

He turned from the conch, took a step forward, 
and stood face to face with the man whom he 
had injured so dreadfully. Shore stood upon the 
threshold of the chamber. 

A flood of crimson rushed over the king’s face, 
and then he turned fearfully white. 

“ I have come hither,” said Shore, before the 
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enraged monarch could speak, “to save thee, 
Edward of York, from adding another crime to 
the black list registered against thee in heaven.” 
A smothered cry from the bed made his voice 
quiver, but he only paused a single instant. “ I 
have come to demand—or supplicate if the term 
suits thy pride better—the life of my sister’s hus¬ 
band, and that of the man betrothed to her child.” 

1 “ Thou demand, or supplicate, if the term 
pleases m$ better!” cried the king, hoarse with 
rage. “ Churl—villain, how earnest thou here ?” 
“I came alone, armed with my own wrongs; 
v thy minions would have stopped me at the door, 
\ but I passed through them all. A moment since 
1 and one blow of my arm bad avenged me, I did 
| not give it, though I found thee here unarmed 
\ and in ray power.” 

5 “And would’st thou hold us grateful that 
< thou art not a murderer ?” cried Edward scorn¬ 
fully. “ Away man, or we shall forget ourself 
\ and deal more harshly with thee for this inso¬ 
lence than, for the sake of your fair dame, we 
could desire.” 

“Even this,” replied Shore, “I can endure. 
I came not to vent weak reproaches on thee: 
ah, king, even the sight of yon wretched woman 
grovelling amid the trappings of her shame have 
\ I strength to bear. I come with my great wrongs 
| to barter them away for the life of xny sister’s 
; husband.” 

“Great wrongs!” retorted the king, with a 
j haughty sneer. “ Why it has been the boast of 
> noble houses that their daughters found favor in 
| the eyes of a Plantageuet. Must thy churl’s 
| tongue prate of wrongs to the king’s face!” 

? “Anger him not: oh, taunt him not thus!” 
) cried the wretched cause of this unequal recri¬ 
mination, starting from the couch. And falling 
upon her knees between her husband and the 
king, she groveled at their feet, hiding her face 
and smothering her sobs in the purple folds of 
| her robe. 

| “Up!” cried the king, lifting her from the 

| floor, and putting her harshly back with hia 
hand, “ turn not thy face to this ohurl’s gaze 
| again.” 

| The wretched woman staggered and fell 
] against the couch, moaning as if her heart 
> were broken. 

| “Thou kingly fiend!” cried Shore, terrible 
in the majesty of his wrath. “ Nay, thy frowii 
| hath no terror in it—here we are man to man, 
i strong both—thou in thy grandeur and thy sin— 
i I in the memory of my wrongs.” 

\ “ What ho!” cried Edward, stamping on the 

\ floor, forgetful that in his secret visits to the 
\ house no retainers ever followed him. “ What 
' ho—secure this traitor!” 
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Again the unhappy woman sprang forward, 
wild with agony, and fell on the king’s bosom. 

“Mercy! mercy! this is killing me,” she cried 
in a voice of keen anguish—“it is killing me !” 

Shore started, pressed a hand to his heart and 
staggered. The breath rattled in his throat, and 
with one sharp cry he fell forward on his face. 
The sight of his wife clinging to the bosom of 
another had tom asunder the last string of a 
heart that had been breaking for months. 

Even the haughty king was appalled by the 
agonizing cry with which that crushed soul had 
left his enemy stark and dead at his feet. His 
heart recoiled from that horror-stricken woman, 
and he put her from his bosom: she fell from his 
arms helplessly with a shuddering cry, and her 
hair sweeping lijje a cloud over the dead face of 
her husband. 

The heart of the proud king was moved: his 
cheek grew pale, and a look of keen regret came 
to his eyes as he bent them on the two beings 
that a year before had been so innocent and 
happy together. 

“ Mort Ditu, this is terrible,” he muttered, 
shuddering. “ If I had but granted the life of 
these two at first this might not have happened. 
Why did he brave me thus ? Why did she in¬ 
terpose ?” 

A smothered cry, and the clasp of two ago¬ 
nized hands beneath that mass of dishevelled 
hair smote on the already regretful heart of 
the monarch; he lifted the trembling form of 
that guilty wife from the dead bosom of his 
victim, and laid her on the couch. Then he 
took the attenuated body of Shore in his arms, 
and carrying into the next room laid it in a re¬ 
cess of the window, and tearing some tapestry 
from the walls, heaped it over him. The king 
was a powerful man, but he staggered under the 
weight of his victim j a'nd when he passed the 
door where Jane was lying insensible, a groan 
broke from his bosom. Then he left the house. 

An hour after, and the courtiers swarming in 
die Tower, were Aung into a state consternation 
by the appearance of the king, pale as death, and 
with his garments covered with dust. He hur¬ 
ried through the crowd, and meeting the lieu¬ 
tenant of the fortress demanded his keys, and 
preceded that officer as hfe went to point out the 
rooms where Barker and young Williams were 
imprisoned. Edward went in atone—without 
heeding the surprise his appearance produced, 
he addressed the prisoners. 

“Speak,” he said, “you have been true to a 
bad cause: firm in treason to the king. Torture 
has not wrung Margaret of Anjou’s secret from 
you. Can you be equally faithful to Edward of 
York?’* 


i “ It has long been the Tradesmen’s Boast that 
j no betrayal of a trust from friend or enemy is 
| yet to be charged upon their class,” said young 
| Williams. 

| “ The king frees you both, and trusts you with 

\ a secret dear to his honor,” replied Edward with 
i touching dignity. “Be faithful to him as you 
$ been to his enemy. Follow us to the city, our 
l own presence shall be the warrant for your free 
passage.” 

I Half an hour after and Edward dismounted 
1 from his horse near the dwelling of Jane Shore. 

Followed by the two men whom he had just 
| released from prison, he entered the room where 

> he had composed the poor goldsmith’s body, 
j Everything was as he bad left it, save that the 

> tapestry had been rolled back from the dead 
| man’s faoe, and the wretched wife sat by him 
\ on the floor, with the pale head resting on her 
j lap, and rendered more ghastly from the purple 
\ hue shed over it from the velvet of her robe. 

| The mercer started ai he saw that cold face. 
| “ Dead, my poor brother dead,” he muttered. 

“The saints forbid that this thing came from 
violence.” 

“It was sudden but natural,” said the king in 
& sad voice; “he came to plead for the lives of 
\ you his kinsman. The sight of—of—ho matter 
—he died by no violence. You* have the word 
of a king and a Plantagenet that it was so.” 

“ The saints be praised for that,” said Barker. 
“Take him gently from her,” said the king. 
“ Remove him to his own dwelling, and be silent 
j on all that you have seen. The king not only for- 
j gives the past, but will be your debtor in this.” 
| Barker stooped down and attempted to with- 
| draw the lifeless husband from the almost insane 
\ clasp of the woman who had murdered him. 

| “Listen,” he said in a broken voice—“trust 
him with me.” 

\ His voice seemed to unlock the terrible despair 
\ that lay around her heart. She lifted her eyes 
j with an expression of unutterable anguish to 
\ his, and lifting her arms that he might raise her 
from the floor, murmured—“ take mo home— 
oh, take me home!” and once more fainted. 
The stout mercer trembled beneath his beau- 
| tiful and sinful burden as he bore her to the inner 
| room. He remained alone with her during half 
| an hour, and when he come for;h tears stood in 
\ his eyes. 

j “ Do not attempt to see her again, my liege,” 

< he said in a broken voioe—“ respect her anguish 
\ and leave us with the sorrowing and the dead!” 
\ The king bent his head and went forth, and a 
\ few hours after, Shore was carried through the 
| same door and plaoed in the graTe which his 

< king had dishonored. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Our plate, this month, gives patterns for a morning 
dress, a fete ekampetre dress, a gentleman’s summer 
attire, and a child’s dress. 

Fig. i.—A Morning Dress of striped pink muslin; 
skirt open in front; trimmed with lace and showing the 
white under dress: corsage also open in front, with a 
chemisette coming up close in the neck, and confined 
at the waist with a long ribbon, the ends depending in 
front : sleeves full, with five bands around the arm: a 
light head-dress of lace completes this distingui cos¬ 
tume. 

Fig. ii. —A Child’s Dress of blue striped de laine: 
the sleeves short and scollopped: the skirt short and 
full: the body trimmed with a scollopped cape and 
buttons: highland gaiters complete this costume. 

Eig. hi.—Gentleman’s Summer Costume for the 
morning. A frock coat of brown cloth, with a velvet 
collar: black silk cravat: vest of light buff: and pan¬ 
taloons of striped kerseymere: buff colored gloves 
complete this elegant costume. 

Fig. iv. — Pic Nic, or Fete Champetre Dress of 
white cambric, with two embroidered fiounces: an 
over dress of blue, richly embroidered: boddice long 
and tight: corsage pointed: the boddice, trimmed with 
embroidered capes, opene low in front to display the 
superbly worked chemisette: sleeves straight, and half 
long, turned up with a deep cuff, and showing white 
under sleeves: pic-nic bCnnet, trimmed with a wreath 
of flowers. This beautiful costume is to be worn at 
the fete champetres of Paris: will not some of our 
fashionables introduce it at the Springs? 

General Remarks. —The prevailing material for 
the most fashionable bonnets is chip: these light and 
elegant capotes are trimmed with flowers alone, or 
with lace and flowers according to the taste of the 
fttilliner or wearer. We have seen some exquisite 
specimens of chips: one, in particular, trimmed on 
one side with lilac and other delicate flowers, while 
from the top three or four blades of long painted grass 
drooped over on the other side: the interior was trim¬ 
med with delicate flowers. Other bonnets are made 
in straw, in silk, &c. Plain straws, trimmed with 
ribbon only, with a veil to keep off the sun, are now 
worn in the mornings by our most fashionable belles. 
The gipsy cottage still continues the favorite shape! 
Dresses have suffered very little change in style: 
the most fashionable materials, this summer, are the 
French checked lawns and the new article called silk 
muslins. Bareges, foulards, &c., are, however, still 
worn, as they probably will long continue to be. 
Ladies will soon begin to look out for travelling 
dresses: the best style for these is the old habit style, 
fitting tight to the bust, with a full skirt; the material 
ought to be a plain dark silk, a pongeo, or other dura¬ 
ble material. It is the worst possible taste to wear an 
expensive travelling dress. At the watering places, 
this summer, the attire will be generally of the most 
costly character, if we may judge by some orders we 
have heard of, as being already given by our leading 
fashionables. In our next number, we shall publish 
two superb costumes, one for promenade, and one for 


the ball-room, which are to be worn at Saratoga and 
Newport. The small sized sun-shades are quite out 
of vogue: they always were too small; and are now 
superseded by the parasoletto, which is of a size be¬ 
tween the sun-shade and parasol, though having a 
hinge like the former. All colors are fashionable, 
though those in which there is a tint of green are 
most desirable. Lace is much used in adorning 
dresses, mantillas, &c. Bouquets have recovered 
their ground; and in Paris they are now carried to 
concerts and all public places. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Fairy Hook. Illustrated by J. A. Adame . 
New York: Harper <$r Brothers .—Here is a delicious 
volume, illustrated by Adams, the talented artist who 
has enriched Harper’s Family Bible by his splendid 
genius. This book of fairy tales opens a new and 
graceful field for his peculiar talent, and as ever tho 
Harpers have seconded him with all that taste and 
money can accomplish. The illustration which sur¬ 
mounts the introduction where the fairies are in a 
carouse around their queen tossing flowers, and with 
their wings in a flutter of delight, is a perfect little 
gem. Then the stories, the good old fairy tales that 
made us lie wakeful half the nights disturbed with 
sweet fancies—the dear old associations aroused by 
every page, makes the book a perfect store-house of 
childhood memories—so tho little folks and their 
parents are alike delighted with it. No annual of 
the season has appeared clothed in better taste. The 
paper is of that heavy and snow-white quality used 
for the bible, and a variety of fancy colors are em¬ 
ployed in binding. With these commendations we 
heartily recommend the Fairy book to the young, and 
to those who have kept the memories of youth fresh in 
the heart. 

The Three Guardsmen. By A. J>umas. 2 vole. 
Baltimore: Wm. Taylor <$• Co., 1846.—In historical 
fiction, A. Dumas is the Sir Walter Scott of France. 
The novel before us is founded on incidents occurring 
during the power of Richelieu in France; and Anne 
of Austria, Louis XIII., the Cardinal prelate, and the 
Duke of Buckingham figure prominently inits pages. 
For variety of incident and intricacy of plot, this ro¬ 
mance reminds us of some of the earlier Spanish plays. 
There are many admirably drawn characters in the 
book: the four friends especially. The aristocratic 
Athos, the subtle D’Artagnan, Porthos, the bully, and 
Amaris the gallant, are all truthfully depicted, and 
furnish fine contrasts to each other. The reader is 
kept continually in a state of breathless suspense, by 
the hurry of the incidents and their perilous nature. 
The translation is one of tho best we know of, being 
from the pen of Park Benjamin. There is no greater 
miftake than the commonly received opinion that 
anybody is competent to translate: to give the literal 
meaning is, we admit, not difficult; but to render one 
tongue into another, preserving the spirit and style of 
the author unimpaired, is a very difficult task, and re¬ 
quires the highest order of talent/ 
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My Shooting Boa:. By Frank Forester. With 
illustrations by Darley. 1 vol. Philada.: Carey 
if Hart , 1846.—William Henry Herbert, who here 
writes under the nom de guerre of Frank Forester, 
is decidedly the best writer on sporting we have: and, 
to speak the truth, we like the free, bold, dashing air 
of this work far better than the labored style of his 
romances. “ My Shooting Box” is, however, some* 
thihg more than a work on sporting: for it is a love 
story also, and such a one as we are sure will please 
our lady readers. The heroine is a qpiendid creature: 
her mother is an admirable portrait of the lady of the 
old school; and Frank’s friend Harry interests us in 
spite of his confirmed old bachelorism and his love of 
the weed. But Tom Draw is the character of the book. 
Purely original, he alone would make a writer’s re¬ 
putation ! It is but fair to add, that Darley has rivalled 
the author; and between the description of the one, 
and the illustration of the other, we nearly died with 
laughter when we first saw that inimitable picture 
where “ the fat man sits sublime.” 

Gardener's and Farmer's Dictionary. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper if Brothers. —This is, we believe, the 
first comprehensive Agricultural Dictionary that has 
been published in America. Being compiled with a 
knowledge of, and with direct reference to the climate 
and habits of our country, it is of inestimable value 
not only to the farmer but to the general housekeeper. 
By following the directions laid down in this book, 
many a hard working tiller of the soil will increase 
the profits of his labor, while his farm is beautified by 
the method, and is gradually improving in taste. To say 
that no farmer should be without this work would be 
only asserting half its claims to attention. No house¬ 
keeper able to hire a little garden or cherish a pet 
animal, can dispense with it. With it she may learn 
how to create a little Paradise for herself at a trifling 
cost. 

Jessie's Flirtations. New York: Harper if Brothers . 
—We never like to notice a book on which we cannot 
bestow hearty commendation, and usually “ say nothing 
where we cannot conscientiously praise.” When we 
have expressed an opinion that there is nothing objec¬ 
tionable in the moral of this story, it is all the recom¬ 
mendation that, with our tastes regarding character and \ 
style, can be honestly rendered to the author. The < 
publishers have done their duty as usual. \ 

History of the Bastile. By R. A. Davenport. 1 \ 
vol. Philada.: Carey if Hart 1846.—This is an in- jj 
tensely interesting work, and forms the first of a series 
of standard publications, which Messrs. Carey & Hart 
intend to issue under the title of “ The Library for the 
People.” From the list of books already announced 
for this series, we predict that the enterprise will be a 
highly successful one. The type and paper are un¬ 
usually good. 

Sweethearts and Wives. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. 
New York: Burgess if Stringer , 1846.—Mr. Arthur 
enjoys a wide and deserved reputation as a writer of 
domestic fiction. The little romance before us is one 
of the best of his works, and is full of excellent maxims, 
conveyed in a pleasant story of courtship and marriage. 


Remarks on a Recent Work published by Wiley if 
\ Putnam of New York , entitled the Natural History 
of the Vestiges of Creation. Philadelphia: Carey If 
Hart , 1846.—The author of this little treatise is favora¬ 
bly known to our readers in another department. Is 
: the walks of science, however, she is not less capable 
than in the great highway of belles lettros. Her pre¬ 
sent pamphlet, which is a review of the notorioas 
“ Vestiges of Creation,” abounds with original expert- 
meats, philosophic deductions, and sound religion. 
There is a vast deal of new information to be derived 
from these pages, and we recommend them to all who 
have perused the celebrated work of whioh this is a 
free review. 

Pictorial History of the World. By John Frost , 
LL. D. Nos. 14, 15 and 16. Walker if Gillis , 
Philada. —This valuable pictorial work, which was 
interrupted for a while, is again resumed, and we 
have a guarantee that no delay will hereafter occur in 
! its publication, but each number will appear promptly 
at its time. Of the elegance both of the letter-press 
\ and of the engravings, we cannot speak too highly. 
Mr. Frost executes his part also with taste and skill. 
Altogether this is a very spirited and able work. When 
completed, it should be in the possession of every Ame¬ 
rican family. 


Publisher’s Card. —We embrace this opportunity, 
at the close of our ninth volume, to speak of the im¬ 
provements for the future. Our old subscribers, who 
have compared the present volume with former ones, 
must have noticed the vast superiority in execution of 
our mezzotints and fashion plates, especially of the 
latter. This greater elegance has been obtained by 
additional expense; but we have found a return for it 
in the increased size of our subscription list. Accord 1 
ingly we shall still further improve our work. In July 
a most superb mezzotint, called “ The Last Appeal,” 
will appear: it will be accompanied by the prettiest 
fashion plate we have ever published. That number 
will be a specimen of what we intend to do. 

Our prospectus announces a series of splendid mez¬ 
zotints for the ensuing year. Some of these are scrip¬ 
tural subjects, similar in style and execution to “The 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” a plate for which the 
demand still continues. Others are from original pic¬ 
tures, elucidating patriotic traditions: one of these 
“Sergeant Jasper Rescuing the American prisoners,” 
by a celebrated Southern artist, is the most beautiful 
thing of the kind ever published. All these will appear 
during the course of the next current magazine year. 

The original novel spoken of in the Prospectus is 
founded on a real incident in Anne Boleyn’s life: and 
is probably the best romance Mrs. Stephens has ever 
written. This is saying much, for in the walk of his¬ 
torical fiction, she stands confessedly pre-eminent. 

We intend, in short, to make our magazine indis¬ 
pensable to every lady, so that to be without it, will be 
| regarded as a want of taste. We intend to double its 
already large circulation, by making it worth double 
the subscription price! 
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THE LAST APPEAL. 

B Y MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

“I’ll tell the truth; I love another, 

His name in my ear is ever ringing, 

His form to my brain is ever clinging, 

Yet if sonje stranger breathe that name 
Mv lips turn white, and my heart beats fast: 

My nights are haunted by dreams of flame: 
My clays are dim in the shadow cast 
By the memory of the same! 

Day and night—day and night 
He is my breath, and life, and light.’* 

Marston Hall was, at the time of our story, 
surrounded by one of those vast landed estates 
that make both the pride and shame of old 
England. The hall itself was an ancient and 
capacious building in the Elizabethan style, 
and deeply marked with the wealth of olden 
times. The elevated grounds which it stood on, 
overlooked a luxurious valley, with a village of 
considerable size sleeping in its green depths, 
and commanded a distant acclivity dotted over 
with farjn houses, all, so far as the eye could 
reach, combined in one immense property, which 
great and beautiful as it was, had been so far 
neglected by the owner, a nobleman of ancient 
family, that he had not visited it for years. 

The park surrounding this noble old building 
swept downward over a broad hill-side almost 
to the village, where its magnificent clumps of 
foliage were checked by a river of some magni¬ 
tude, over which a hedge, composed of a single 
stone arch, had been flung, thus connecting the 
private grounds of the hall with the village. 

On the banks of this river, back almost to the 
opposite hill, the verdure took a peculiar fresh¬ 
ness and depth of coloring: while on the park 
side the great oaks crowded down to the water’s 
brink, forming a leafy rampart as imposing, and 
a thousand times more beautiful than a wall of 
masonry could have been. 

Just beyond the hedge, and shadowed by a 
majestic clump of trees that might have shel¬ 
tered the Druids, stood the park-keeper’s lodge, 
more capacious than such buildings usually are, 
and exceedingly picturesque in its architecture. 
Vol. X.—1 


s The walls were of rough stone, whose chinks and 
| crevices age had completely choked up with rich 
s mosses and creeping plants, that gave a peculiar 

> air of solitude to the old building, embowered as 
it was with oak boughs that lay knotted together 

| on the viny roof, and with no prospect, beyond 
the green vistas of a park, that from that spot, 
seemed boundless. 

> Beyond this dwelling, some ten minutes walk 
I into the depths of the wood, was an ancient well 

that supplied the lodge with water. Tradition 
S ran not so far back as the excavation of this well, 
| which was deep and cold as ice even in the hot¬ 
test days of mid-summer. The face of a 9 olid 
rock, which shelved over the well, had been worn 
away more by time than the workman’s chisel, 
\ though both had been busy years before on the 
j excavation, and now ovqrhung the well like the 
\ mouth of a cave. The arch had worn away in 
l rough masses, forming a jagged roof, overrun 
l with mosses, litchens, and those wild flowers 
| that take the most vivid colors from a shaded 
l and damp soil. 

In late years some attempts at masonry had 

> been added to this wild spot—for the well stood 
in a rocky glen that had been left in its rude 

| state as a matter of taste—and a wall of granite 

> blocks rough hewed and massive, ran along the 
5 mouth of the cave, while over the whole a single 
\ ivy vine flung its dark green foliage in a massive 
\ wreath that trembled with every breath of air. 

> On the morning our story commences, a young 
\ girl, evidently of the lower order, yet more 

> neatly dressed than most village maidens, stood 
| by this solitary well, listening to every sound 
| that rose in the park with a half anxious, half 
\ smiling look, as if she expected the approach of 
5 some one, and was not quite determined how to 
\ receive him when he came. I say him, for there 
£ was a look of smiling coquetry in that young 
\ girl’s face—a mischievous light in the large blue 
l eyes that forbade the idea of a feminine visitor. 

| Now she would bend her head to listen—then 
| skip a few paces forward, and, with one hand 

> shading her eyes, look anxiously down a vista 
\ in the wood, through which the sunshine was 
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streaming with a brightness that trembled like 
a silver rain through the trees. 

At length she grew impatient; her red lips 
were gathered in a half sullen pout, and she sat 
down on a fragment of rock near the well, with 
one foot pressed on the flowering turf, and the 
other pettishly tossing itself in and out from 
under her skirt of blue stuff, after a fashion that 
gave an amusing idea of the female dignity that 
she fancied to be outraged in the tardiness of her 
lover. 

“ Well, let him stay,” she said at last, starting 
to her feet with an energy that overthrew the 
stone pitcher which she had brought to the well 
amid a bed of wild flowers, and left it with a 
tuft of violets choking up the mouth. “ Let him 
stay, I will go home and leave the pitcher here 
that he may know I have been waiting. I rather 
think,” she paused—her cheeks were in a glow, 
and she dashed the sparkling tears from her eyes 
with a motion of the hand, full of coquettish 
grace. “ It is he I It is!” she murmured, look¬ 
ing eagerly around as if for some place in which 
to conceal herself. “ He shall wait!—he shall 
think that I have not come.” 

She darted round a jagged point of rock as 
these words broke from her smiling lips, and 
drawing a mass of the ivy vine over her person, 
peeped roguishly through the leaves as her lover 
advanced, looking eagerly around in searoh of 
the form he expected to find near the well. 

A finer specimen of the English yeoman could 
scarcely be imagined than the young man who 
came thus eagerly down the glen. He was tall 
and powerfully built, with a large head, and 
strongly marked features, that lent full expres¬ 
sion to the feelings, that even in repose gave 
unmistakeable evidence of their existence. The 
dark flashing eye, and a massive forehead that 
seemed woven unevenly by the untaught and 
unchecked intellect that was forever battling 
with his fervent passions, would have excited 
attention even in the most careless person, inde¬ 
pendent of the energetic tread and quick action 
that accompanied every movement of his body. 

" I am too late: she was tired of waiting, and 
has gone home,” he exclaimed, with a disap¬ 
pointed gesture, as the overturned pitcher met 
his eye—“angry too,” he added, “or she would 
not have forgotten to carry back the water jar. 
This is too bad. The fault was not mine—but 
then she did not know that!” 

A silvery laugh from behind the ivy vines, 
and a bright face peeping through the parted 
leaves made him start, while a look of joyous 
surprise kindled his whole face. 

“ Ah, Mary, it was too bad—this hiding away 
when I was so anxious,” he said, half playfully, 


and yet with a tone of reproach in bis deep 
voice. “Come out from your hiding place, I 
have a great many things to tell you.” 

“Well, what are they all, Master Laggard?” 
said the young girl, coming from behind her 
leafy screen. “But first tell me why you are 
so long behind the time ? I was almost asleep 
by the well, the dropping of the water makes 
one so drowsy.” * 

“ You do not look drowsy, pretty cheat,” cried 
the young man, seizing both her hands and pres¬ 
sing his lips to them, while his stout frame trem¬ 
bled under the restraint which tiue and pure love 
imposed upon his ardent feelings. 

“Nay, you hurt my hands,” exclaimed the 
maiden, forcing her hand from his lips that had 
made it glow like a rose, and shaking it with 
affected pain. “If you can only employ your 
lips after this fashion, pray help me fill the 
water-jar, I must go home.” 

“Go home, Mary—why I have not spoken 
ten words to you yet,” expostulated the lover, 
resuming the truant hand. 

“ Well, what have you got to tell me ? I will 
just stop to hear that!” 

“ What if I were to tell you that the Earl is 
coming down to Marston Hall ?” 

“The Earl!” exclaimed Mary Layton, open¬ 
ing her black eyes with astonishment—“the 
Earl, why he has never been at the hall since 
I was born.” 

“True enough, but he is coming now. It 
was this news that kept me so late. You saw 
a stranger pass the lodge this morning.” 

“Yes, a dark, foreign looking man.” 

“It was the Earl’s secretary, who came down 
from London in haste, to say his master was on 
the road—only a single stage back—and that we 
might expect him in a few hours.” 

“Why this almost takes ray breath!” ex¬ 
claimed the maiden—“in a few hours. The 
housekeeper will run crazy—does father know 
it ? J must run home and tell my mother. Oh, 
I would not miss seeing the Earl when he passes 
the lodge for anything. Who comes with him ? 
Tell me all about it, Lawrence!” 

“ My lady comes with him, and—and-” 

Why did Lawrence Jones hesitate? Why 
did the blood half leave his lips ? Was it jeal¬ 
ousy while the object remained unseen ? or was 
it that quick perception of things to como which 
active and creative minds like his, are apt to 
deem a presentiment ?—but which is, in truth, 
only the power of rapidly combining causes and 
effects, till the result seems a prophecy of the 
heart. 

“His son, Lord Marston, comes also, I be¬ 
lieve.” These words seemed wrung from the 
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speaker’s heart by violence, and unconsciously 
his dark eyes were bent with a stern and search¬ 
ing look on the beautiful face uplifted to his, 
sparkling all over with pleasant surprise, but 
the smiles left her mouth as she encountered 
the fixed gaze of her lover, and turning her eyes 
away, she said half petulantly, 

“ Why do you look at me so ? Have I not told 
yon a hundred times that it makes me shiver all 
over.” 

For a moment Lawrence made no answer, but 
grasped the two hands still in his so tightly that 
the pain wrung a faint exclamation from the 
maiden. 

“ Mary, do you love me ?” he said, at length 
relaxing his fingers, and speaking in a voice so 
earnest and rich with tenderness that it might 
have thrilled a heart of stone. 

“I have told you so a hundred times!” re¬ 
plied the maiden, with a slight degree of petu¬ 
lance both in her tone and manner, for she was 
not one to fathom the depths of a nature like 
his, and the mingled impetuosity and tenderness 
of his address sometimes fretted her temper more 
than it touched her heart. 

“ Of course I love you, Lawrence—why will 
you keep asking me over and over again ?” 

“You do love me, Mary. Yet your hand is 
firm, I never feel it tremble in mine.” He 
checked himself, for she had forced the hand 
he was commenting on from his clasp, and 
turned from him in evident displeasure. 

“Forgive me, Mary—forgive me,” he ex¬ 
claimed, striving to turn her face toward him 
again. “I ought to be satisfied with what you 
tell me. It is my own fault if I am not—still 
humor me a little—I feel like a child in this 
matter. Humor me and say again that you love 
me—that you will love me forever, and that even 
on this side the grave, and beyond it, Mary—I 
could not be content with the short love of a 
single life—we must be all in all to each other. 
I would never let the eye of another man look on 
your face if I could help it. Speak to me, Mary, 
seriously, earnestly.” 

“ I helve spoken—what do you want, Law¬ 
rence? What can I say?” replied the half ter¬ 
rified girl with tears in her eyes. “You will 
never believe me!” 

“ I do believe you—but then you are all the 
world to me, Mary. I love you so much, the 
very earth you tread upon is dear to me.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Mary, releasing one hand, 
and turning half round to listen. “ Was not that 
a carriage ?” 

Before Lawrence could speak, the church bells 
ringing a merry welcome, and a distant shout 
came sweeping broken and sweet through the 


trees to the solitude in which the lovers stood. 
Then came the faint sound of wheels and the 
tramp of horses. 

“We must go, Lawrence, or they will pass 
the lodge before I can get home,” exclaimed 
Mary, her eyes lighting up, and her sweet face 
brilliant with ercitement. “I love you, indeed 
I love you very much—now let me go !” 

Still Lawrence clung to her hand. 

“ Stay a little longer, Mary. What will the 
Earl care though we should not stand by to 
shout and toss up handkerchiefs and hats as 
he enters Marston Park. Are we not happier 
here ?” 

“ Nay, I must go! What will my father say 
—help me fill the pitcher, Lawrence, do—do!” 
cried the excited creature, stamping her foot im¬ 
patiently on the turf, and wrenching one hand 
from its imprisonment—“I must see the Earl 
pass!” 

Darting to the bucket, Which was swung to a 
pully, and stood dropping upon the stone curb, 
she began to let it down the well, panting for 
breath as the rope shot through her hands. 

Lawrence arose from the fragment of rock 
against which he had been leaning with a sad 
smile on his lips, and putting one arm aroUnd 
her waist drew her back, while he seized the 
rope. 

“ Let me help you, Mary, the bucket is heavy!” 
he said in a gentle voice, and with a few power¬ 
ful sweeps of the arm which sent the water dash¬ 
ing each time back to the well again, he drew 
the bucket up and proceeded to fill the pitcher 
which Mary had raised from the earth. Taking 
the vessel gently from her hands he lifted it to 
her shoulder, and half timidly touched his lips 
to the snow white neck exposed by the collar of 
her gown, which had fallen back as she bent for 
the pitcher. 

“To-morrow I shall come for water again,” 
cried the coquettish young creature, looking over 
her shoulder as she moved away—“ the bucket 
is heavy, and I cannot draw it up without help. 
Do you hear, Lawrence ?” 

The young man looked after her with a trou¬ 
bled expression of the eyes. 

“Do yoa hear, Lawrence?” she repeated, 
looking back from a turn in the path which was 
just concealing her from view. 

“Yes, I will come!” he said, with a more 
frank smile, evidently making an effort to ap¬ 
pear better pleased than he was. 

She waved her hand. “ Good bye, then, till 
to-morrow!” 

With a free step, and a heart which grew 
lighter every moment, the young girl walked 
rapidly toward the lodge, poising the water-jar 
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gracefully on her shoulder as she passed in and 
out through the trees. She came into the car¬ 
riage road leading to the hall, a little above the 
lodge, and was walking homeward along the 
rich sward that lined it on either side, when a 
carriage, with outriders, dashed across the bridge 
and passed her so rapidly that she had hardly 
time to drop a curtesy before it was out of 
sight. While her little heart was throbbing with 
the idea that the thin, grey-headed man who had 
cast a smiling glance on her from the carriage 
must be the Earl, another carriage of lighter 
and more graceful construction than the prece¬ 
ding one, and drawn by four superb greys, swept 
over the bridge at even greater speed, but as the 
horses approached the spot where she was stand¬ 
ing, all in a tremor of expectation, which made 
the water pitcher vibrate on her shoulder, spite 
of the beautiful hand and arm that sought to hold 
it steady, a slight check of the reins subdued the 
horses in their rampant speed, and they neared 
her at a slow walk, while a young man who sat 
in the carriage bent his eyes full upon her. 

Blushing like a rose, and with an air of rustic 
coquetry about her that was very attractive, 
the half gratified, half frightened girl forgot 
her meditated curtesy, and stood gazing upon 
the carriage, her full lips parted like a broken 
strawberry, and her whole face sparkling with 
delighted wonder. When directly opposite her 
the horses were checked. 

“Will you give me a draught from your 
pitcher, my pretty wood nymph?” said the 
young man, bending from the carriage, and 
addressing Mary with a winning graciousness 
of manner that gave her a heart-thrill. 

As Mary advanced toward the carriage, its 
inmate kept his gaze fixed upon her with an ex¬ 
pression of unchecked admiration, she felt with¬ 
out seeing this, for the first sparkling glance of 
his full blue eyes had sent the snowy lids down 
over her own bright orbs, and it was not till she 
lifted the pitcher from her shoulder, and was 
obliged to hold it up between both hands that 
her eyes met the full glance of his. A flood of 
rich crimson deluging neck, arms and face, made 
the young man smile, and in compassion for her 
blushes he withdrew the glance that had been 
roving over her person, and relieving her trem¬ 
bling hands of the pitcher, touched his lips to 
the brim. 

“This dusty drive has made me thirsty,” he 
said, resting the pitcher on the edge of the car¬ 
riage instead of returning it directly to her, and 
appearing greatly refreshed by the water. “ Now, 
my pretty water-carrier, tell me where you live ? 
Surely they do not send from the village to any 
well hereabouts?” 


I “No, sir—my lord, I mean—no—my father 
| lives at the Park Lodge, and I have only been 
| down in the glen yonder!” 

“ And so there is a well in the glen! How 
cool the water is!” said the young man, evi¬ 
dently desirous of keeping the beautiful rustic 
in conversation as long as possible. “ Is the 
hall supplied from hence ?” 

“ Dear no,” replied the maiden—“ the hall is 
a good half mile from here, but sometimes I 
carry a pitcher up for the house-keepers, and 
Lawrence will drink from no other well.” 

“And who is Lawrence, pray ?” 

“ Lawrence—why he is the house-keeper’s 
son, and was assistant gardener till the old 
gardener died. Now that my Lord the Earl 
has come down, perhaps—” Mary checked her¬ 
self, and seemed frightened at the thought of 
saying more. 

“Well—perhaps what, pretty one? Now I 
can guess that you fancy his lordship, will make 
Lawrence—Lawrence—what is his name?” 

“ Jones—Lawrence Jones.” 

“Well—that he will make Lawrence Jones 
head gardener, and give him and my water 
nymph a pretty cottage to live in after the 
wedding. Ah, I see by these blushes .that it 
is all settled.” 

“ Indeed, sir—indeed my Lord. It ia act set¬ 
tled yet!” cried Mary, eagerly. 

“ That is right, a pretty girl like you should 
be in no haste to bestow herself,” replied the 
young man, pretending not to observe that she 
was lifting her hands for the pitcher. “ But this 
well in the glen—now that I have had proof how 
cool and pure its waters are—I shall be, like 
Lawrence, and refuse to drink any other.” 

“I will bring a pitcher full to the house¬ 
keeper’s room every morning while your lord- 
ship is at the hall,” replied Mary, delighted 
with the idea of rendering any service to the 
young master who spoke so sweetly. 

“It would be cruel to burden those white 
shoulders—some one must show me the well. 
Does your foot-path lead to it ?” 

“Yes—the foot-path leads to the glen—but 
the well is further on!” 

“ I could never find it alone that is evid^it,” 
said the young man, checking a smile. “ Still I 
must come down to-morrow morning and strive 
to find the way.” 

“No, not in the morning—not in the morn¬ 
ing,” cried Mary breathlessly, for she thought 
of her engagement with Lawrence. 

“Well, in the afternoon then, toward twilight 
I will be in the foot-path: I may not be able to 
make out the spot alone—is the glen a very wild 
place?” 
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“Yes, my Lord, very wild—and dark with 
shadows !” 

“ Well, I must venture,” said the young man, 
stooping from the carriage to place the water- 
pitcher on Mary’s shoulder, then he added, as 
if the thought had just come into his mind, and 
in the most natural tone imaginable—“if you 
should happen to want water about that time, 
perhaps you could point out the very spot, but 
I must not trouble you unless the pitcher should 
be empty.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the young man 
of the world drew back into the carriage, and 
was swept out of sight before Mary Layton had 
taken a single pace homeward. 

“ What a neck the creature has—what eyes! 
Faith, this two month’s sojourn at Marston may 
not be so very dull after all!” mused the young 
man as he leaned back amid the elastic cushions 
of his carriage. “ I wonder if she cares for this 
Lawrence ?” 

“ I hope Lawrence did not see me—but what 
harm was there. I would not refuse to give the 
young gentleman a drink when he asked for it 
in that sweet way. How his eyes sparkled! I 
wonder if he really will expect me to-morrow. 
The park is so large, and he a stranger here, he 
really might get lost.” 

Thus musing, Mary Layton walked toward 
the lodge, scarcely conscious of the appointment 
she had made, and yet inly resolved to keep her 
interview with the young lord a secret even from 
her mother. 

The next morning Lawrence Jones was early 
at the glen, his dark eyes were full of joyful fire, 
and he seemed excited with some pleasant and 
unusual sensation. 

“Now she can delay no longer,” he exclaimed, 
walking up and down the glen, always with his 
eyes turned toward a little foot-path leading to 
the lodge. “What a glorious old man the Earl 
is. How mild—how just—to give me the situa¬ 
tion before I asked for it, and with such words 
too—God bless him! The God of heaven bless 
him! He has made me the happiest man alive, 
I do think. Mary—Mary! why does she not 
come? This news will make her sweet eyes 
glow again. Something has kept her—I will 
go up to the lodge-^-my heart will never stop 
throbbing till I have told her.” 

With these thoughts kindling his eyes and 
rendering every feature eloquent of happiness, 
Lawrence turned into the foot-path and walked 
toward the lodge. His ardent nature was all 
aroused. His step was more than ever elastic, 
and his whole appearance was the embodiment 
of honest, healthy joy. He did not pause to 
knock, but opened the lodge door and entered. 

1* 


Mary was alone, sitting quietly at her work by 
a window. She started up on seeing Lawrence 
and blushed crimson. She thought that he had 
come to reproach her for not meeting him at the 
well. Lawrence was so impatient to impart his 
good news that her confusion did not attract his 
notice. 

“Mary, Mary, we are happy at last,” he ex¬ 
claimed, throwing an arm around her waist— 
“ the Earl has made me head gardener at Mars¬ 
ton. He consents to our marriage at once, and 
has set aside the little cottage with the honey¬ 
suckle porch down in the wilderness for us to 
live in. Oh! Mary, is not this too much joy? 
Your father can make no objections now. Why, 
how is this? You scarcely seem glad !” 

“Yes, I am glad—very glad,” replied Mary, 
in a tone that contrasted coldly with his eager 
voice. “But I am not well to-day, my head 
aches dreadfully.” 

“ And I come with all this noisy joy to make 
it worse,” said Lawrence, fondly smoothing her 
hair with his hand. “ Poor girl, your eyes do 
look heavy—go and lie down—thank heaven all 
this is no dream, we can talk of it another day. 
Good morning, I must go to my newlduties at 
£ the hall. Good-bye, Mary.” 

\ “Good morning,” said the maiden abstract- 
| edly,giving him her hand. “ Good morning, Law¬ 
rence, I am pleased with your good fortune.” 

“ Our good fortune, Mary—say our good for¬ 
tune! Nothing will ever be good to me which 
you do not sharp,” replied the young man, pres¬ 
sing the hand she had given him, while his eyes 
dwelt fondly on her half averted face. 

“ This headache confuses me,” was the eva¬ 
sive reply. “ I shall be better the next time you 
come.” 

“ I hope so, Mary, for these low spirits always 
send me off with a heart-ache—but I only tease 
you with talking. Good-bye once more.” 

The warm hearted young man lingered a little 
even after this. He could not bear to leave her 
with that unsettled feeling of the heart to which 
her cold manner had given rise: but her hand 
lay inertly in his, and her eyes were downcast, 
so he went away, turning anxiously back once 
or twice to charge her about lying down to sleep 
away that troublesome headache. 

When he was fairly out of sight a relieving 
sigh broke from the wayward girl; her face 
brightened, and she sat down to her work again 
humming a tune, and smiling over some rosy 
chain of thought that seemed passing through 
her mind. 

Thus she spent the day, almost entirely alone, 
for her parents had gone up to the hall, and she 
was their only child. As the twilight drew on 
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she became restless, and was constantly starting t 
up to see how far the shadows were spreading > 
upon the river; never had the sun gone down > 
so slowly. It seemed to be holding a golden > 
revel with the tree tops a full hour after its j 
usual time of sitting. She grew impatient even \ 
with the beautiful light: and the waters, as they 
rippled and flashed by, seemed laughing at her. 

As the last sunbeam shivered like a golden arrow 
against her window, she ran for the water-pitcher. 
Then setting it down in the middle of the floor, 
she went to a looking-glass, passed a hand over 
the folds of her sunny hair, threw open the collar 
of her chintze tunic a little, and seizing the 
pitcher again, went out hurriedly, and looking 
around as if fearful that some one might observe 
her. 

Alas! poor Mary Layton. Why did she 
tremble so beneath the light burden of that 
stone water-jar? Why did her breath come 
• quick, and her bosom heave ? Why, oh, why 
did she thus resolutely take the first great step 
in wrong when every sweet and modest impulse 
of her nature was whispering her to go back— 
back from the flowery precipice where the ser¬ 
pent of her destiny lay basking in its covert 
of flowers? She went on down through the 
shadowy trees and into the glen. She paused, 
her breath came quick, and her fingers trembled 
as they grasped the water-jar. The figure of a 
man down in the well-path, leaning against a 
tree, made her hesitate, tremble, and turn to re¬ 
trace her steps. Was it Lawrence ? could it be 
Lawrence? The very thought made her gasp 
for breath. The path ran along the side of the 
glen; she had scarcely taken half a dozen steps 
when a light footfall behind made her heart 
thrill. It was not Lawrence—his step was 
heavier, more determined—did she not know 
it well? Had it not followed her a hundred 
times up that narrow foot-path ? She was sure 
that it was not his step—and then the rose in 
her cheek broke into a more vivid blossom; the j 
fear left her heart, and dimpling smiles swarmed 
around her mouth like sunlight twinkling through 
a cluster of cherries. She half turned her head, 
caught one glance of the pursuer through her 
long lashes, and then moved forward with a 
coquettish effort to appear unconscious that any 
one was near. 

The light touch of a hand upon her arm which 
was flung upward to hold the empty pitcher on 
her shoulder, made her start and turn around. 
Lord Marston was standing in the path, a smile 
was upon his lips, and his large blue eyes bent 
upon her were luminous with admiration. 

“Is the well in this direction V 9 he said; “I 
have quite bewildered myself seeking for it in . 


the glen below. Come, you must be my guide 
now !” 

“The well is down.yonder—see where the 
path winds through the bottom of the glen. I 
wonder your lordship could have missed it,” re¬ 
plied Mary, with an air of pretty affright at his 
sudden appearanee, and pointing to the narrow 
path where it curved through the flowery turf. 

“ Perhaps I was too earnest in looking for the 
promised guide, and so left the little path un¬ 
noticed,” he said, stepping back that she might 
precede him down the acclivity. In passing him 
her foot caught in the root of a shrub that had 
grown across the path, and though she resumed 
her upright position in a moment, the water-jar 
was nearly dislodged from her hold. 

“ Give me the pitcher,” exclaimed the young 
nobleman, reaching forth his hand. “ It is too 
rude a vessel for these beautiful hands. See how 
rosy it has made your shoulder.” 

The shoulder was indeed rosy with a powerful 
blush that overspread Mary’s face and bosom as 
she hastily drew up her tunic, where it had been 
displaced by the pitcher. Resigning the rude ves¬ 
sel to Lord Marston, who carried it awkwardly 
enough down the path, they went along to the 
glen together, and were soon lost in the heavy 
shadows that even at noonday cast a tranquil 
gloom around the well. Fifteen minutes—a half 
hour, an hour went by, and during this time the 
low hum of voices near the well—broken now 
and then by a silvery laugh from the maiden— 
i might have been distinctly heard amid the still- 
\ ness of the glen, had any one been near enough 
5 to listen. 

| It would have been quite dark but that a full 
S moon was pouring its silver glory over the oaks 

I when the maiden came up from the glen, with 
the half filled water-jar on her shoulder. On a 
curve of the glen-path Lord Marston had left 
her, and she proceeded homeward with a hur¬ 
ried and excited air, terrified lest her parents 
should have come back from the hall and found 
her absent after the close of evening. With her 
heart in a tumult, and her cheeks so heated with 
crimson, that an accidental contact with the 
stone jar touched them like ice, she entered 
the lodge. Everything was silent there. She 
was alone in the still moonlight, but oh, how 
changed! The bloom had been swept from her 
youqg heart—sweet and passionate words were 
thrilling through and through her brain. She 
placed the water-jar on its shelf, and sat down 
by the moonlit window; a honeysuckle, in full 
flower, shed its voluptuous breath around, and 
wove a veil of twinkling shadows over her burn¬ 
ing cheek. Her evil angel took an enchanting 
form that night as he laid the passion-asp in 
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her bosom amid the perfume of flowers and in > 
the soft moonlight, while chiming waters made s 
sweet music in the distance. s 

Weeks went by, and every day as the dusk \ 
came on, Mary Layton went down to the glen S 
for fresh water; she stayed a long time, but $ 
there was nothing to alarm her parents in this, j 
for from a child she had loved to wander in the 5 
park, and had often been found with the dew S 
upon her tresses asleep under the oaks. Besides S 
she came home so full of spirits, so beautifully ! 
flushed with happiness. It was like drenching S 
a rose with dew, or letting the sunshine into a ! 
duster of grapes, when Mary returned from her ! 
visits to the well. j 

But where was Lawrence all this while ? Lord > 
Marston had taken a fancy for some particular 
plants for the green-house, which could only be 
obtained in London, and the Earl sent his new 
gardener to procure them. Besides, the grounds 
had been neglected during the twenty years ab¬ 
sence of their owner, and there were new shrubs 
to plant, and other commissions which imper¬ 
ceptibly accumulated on his hands, and threat- > 
ened to keep the impetuous lover absent some 
weeks longer. Twice had he been on the point ! 
of returning to the hall, when some new direc¬ 
tions frustrated his wish. But he was not of a 
spirit to yield an object where exertion could 
operate in his favor. The last commission was j 
executed in half the time that his master had an- \ 
ticipated, and without waiting for further orders > 
Lawrence returned home. ! 

It was twilight when he crossed the stone ! 
bridge, and almost breathless with intense anx- \ 
iety to meet his betrothed, he approached the ! 
open door of her dwelling and looked in. He j 
found the park-keeper and his wife, but Mary \ 
had gone to the well. He was sure that she \ 
could have gone nowhere else. Was it not the < 
place where she had first acknowledged her love \ 
for him ? And where could she spend the hours \ 
of his absence but in a spot, which, from its as- \ 
sociations, would constantly remind her of him 1 j 
Without revealing himself to the keeper or j 
his wife, Lawrence plunged into the park and 
walked eagerly toward the glen, meditating : 
fondly on the surprise his sudden appearance 
would occasion to the beloved one, whom he 
doubted not was at their old try sting place. As : 
he turned down the glen-path, his heart beat ; 
almost audibly in the fulness of its joy; his 
step was unusually light, and he smiled at 
the thought of stealing upon her unawares, 
and perhaps touching her garments before she 
should know of his presence. Full of this play- : 
ful idea, his step become more cautious as he 
approached the well, and he turned out of the 


path, taking a circuitous route over a little violet 
marsh, which led him within the shelter of a 
rocky fragment close by the well, that com¬ 
pletely covered his approach from observation. 

As he drew close to the rock, the murmured 
tones of a voice just on the other side made his 
heart leap. He drew a little closer, checking 
his breath, and thinking in the confidence of his 
heart. 

“Dear Mary, she is talking to herself, not 
dreaming that I am so near: how lonely she must 
have been!” 

As this thought passed through his mind, an¬ 
other voice struck upon his ear. «* star#d a 
step back, his firm lips drawn apart, and his 
face pale as death. Oh, the intense pain of 
that moment—the sharp agony that cut through 
his heart like a knife! It was a man's voice, 
low, deep and impassioned. At first the words 
escaped Lawrence, for his brain was on fire, 
and he was obliged to support himself by seizing 
hold of a sharp point of the rock. 

“There is no fear of this man, sweet Mary; 
the orders which I have just caused to be for¬ 
warded will keep him at least a week longer. 
Before that time we shall be on our way to the 
Continent.” 

“But cannot he follow us there?” said a soft, 
tremulous voice, that made poor Lawrence trem¬ 
ble from head to foot. “ Oh, my lord, you cannot 
tell how the thoughts of his anger terrifies me. 
I can scarcely sleep at nights from a dread of it!” 

“Nay, sweet trembler, how foolish this is. 
Am I not close by with all power to protect 
you from this rude gardener, even though he 
should appear before us now ? than which noth¬ 
ing is less likely to happen. He has been a 
tyrant over this little heart too long—now that 
his master has rescued the pretty flutterer from 
his net, he must submit or receive chastisement.” 

“Oh, my lord,” cried Mary, in affright, “this 
is what I most fear, he will never give me up! 
He will appeal to the Earl-” 

“He dare not!” replied Marstqn, in a voice 
that denoted some alarm. 

“ You do not know Lawrence. He dare do 
anything.” 

“You think too much of this gardener, Mary. 
You fear him—are you sure that you do not love 
him also ?” 

The claw of a vulture seemed clutching Law¬ 
rence’s heart as he listened for the reply. 

It come after a moment’s pause in a sweet 
and reproachful voice: and three simple words 
uttered timidly and almost beneath the breath, 
shook the frame of that strong man worse than 
a thunder burst could have done. 

“I love youl” The girl evidently trembled 
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with deep feeling, and it seemed as if she had 
dropped her face and began to weep as the words 
escaped her lips. 

“ I know that you do,” was the soothing reply, 
“but it chafes me to think this man, my father’s 
servant, has the power to render you so unhappy. 
If you do not love him—if you never did—and 
have you not assured me again and again of this, 
he should have no power over you.” 

“ I have told you the truth,” sobbed the weep¬ 
ing girl. “ But I have always looked up to Law¬ 
rence since I was a child. What will he think 
of me?” 

*Wou ijust learn to look above the opinions 
of my servants,” was the cold reply to this pas¬ 
sionate outbreak. 

“ But my father is your servant; and I—what 
shall I be hereafter ?” j 

“All that I can make you—all that you can 
wish.” j 

“ Your wife—oh, Lord Marston, if I could be \ 
your wife for one hour—the next, death might \ 
have me and welcome.” S 

“ I have told you how impossible this is,” re- s 
plied Marston, seriously. “I will not deceive J 
you—marriage between us is out of the ques- l 
tion. In all things else you shall have every ) 
wish—on the Continent, where we shall be in j 
a few days, Mary, the want of a marriage cer- > 
tificate will be little thought of.” j 

“But I shall feel it,” murmured the poor girl. 

“Not if you love me,” was the persuasive 
reply. j 

Mary only answered by a deep breath, and j 
after a moment, in which Marston appeared to J 
be soothing her, he added— i 

“ There is yet time to go back if your heart is \ 
not ready for the sacrifice. Make up your mind, \ 
Mary, before I see you again. I shall certainly j 
start for the Contihent in three days. I will see j 
you here to-morrow evening—then you shall say j 
whether I go alone and heavy hearted, or blessed \ 
with the dearest and sweetest companion on ^ 
earth.” 

There was a movement as if the two had 
arisen from a sitting posture, and were pre¬ 
paring to leave the well. 

“ Remember, you have another day for con¬ 
sideration,” said the voice of Marston,—“for 
twenty-four hours longer.you are free as air.” 

“ I do not wish for time—I am not free—but 
oh, my lord, take me away before h« comes, I 
dare not see him again,” was the passionate 
reply. 

The tones of Lord Marston’s answer alone 
reached Lawrence, who stood motionless as 
the fragment of stone to which he clung, while i 
the nobleman and his victim separated and left i 


the glen in opposite directions. He looked after 
that false girl with haggard eyes till the gleam of 
her garments was lost between the trees. The 
breath seemed locked up in his bosom, oppres¬ 
sion choking him, then a heavy groan burst from 
his white lips: his face fell forward on the two 
hands clenched, as it were, into the rock, and 
his stout frame shook like a reed. 

This burst of agony lasted but for a moment. 
Then the wretched man lifted his head, looked 
wildly about as if expecting to see her form 
somewhere near, and walked heavily away as 
one whose strength was crushed by a ponderous 
weight. 

Half of that night Lawrence Jones wandered 
to and fro beneath the dim arches of the park. 
Once he came in sight of the lodge, but the 
gleam of a candle trembling through the roses 
at Mary’s casement, stung him like a serpent, 
and he darted back among the trees mattering 
to himself. 

As if to madden him still more, he next came 
out into the moonlight, in what was called the 
wilderness, a little below the hall, where the 
wild luxuriance of nature had been cultivated 
with consummate art. In a nook of this beau¬ 
tiful wild wood there was a rustic cottage buried 
in trees, and overrun with honeysuckles. To 
this nest of flowers Lawrence had expected to 
bring home his bride. Some of the furniture 
was already there, and the door stood ajar— 
Lawrence pressed it with his foot and went in. 
He flung himself on the floor, and, pressing one 
hand over his burning eyes, lay till morning 
without uttering a sound. As the dawn broke 
he arose and went into an inner room, which had 
but one casement, and that darkened by vines. 
He did not come forth again till near nightfall. 
When the sunset was golden he went into the 
park again, and walked hurriedly toward the 
glen: his step wavered, and there was a grief 
worn look in his face that would have excited 
the pity of any human being capable of reading 
a heart struggle in the features. 

Mary Layton had spent a miserable day, and 
feverish with excitement, came down to the well 
earlier than usual, more to avoid the scrutiny of 
her parents, than from any hopes of meeting her 
lover before the appointed time. She placed her 
empty pitcher on a shelf of the rock, and was, 
from habit, about to fill it. But the extreme 
depth of the well rendered the drawing up of a 
bucket no easy task at any time, and protracted 
agitation had made her faint, so she abandoned 
the task, leaving the bucket standing on the 
curb. She bent over this stony breast work and 
looked into the broad and capacious mouth of 
the well, down which the rope was coiling like 
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a serpent. For the first time Mary shuddered at < 
its tremendous depth. The bottom was lost in 
darkness, it seemed to sink through and through 
the earth, not even a glimmer of its waters could 
be seen. It was strange that Mary Layton should 
have trembled at the depth of this well on that 
night for the first time in her life—but so it was! 

A footstep in the glen made her start. The 
blood rushed to her cheek, and she stepped from 
the well a single pace to meet her destiny—Law¬ 
rence Jones stood before her. 

A faint cry burst from her lips as his pale face 
met her eye, over which the heart-storqa that 
had been at work within him had torn its way. 
She shrank back and looked wildly around, as if 
meditating an escape from those accusing eyes. 

“Mary!” 

It was all the word he uttered, but she felt 
from its heart-rending reproach that he knew 
all. Her eyes shrank from his, and a burning 
blush kindled over her face and bosom. She ; 
did not attempt to speak. 

“Mary,” said the wretched man, leaning back ! 
against the rock, for his limbs shook under him. 

“ I was here last night—I heard all that was said 
between you and that deep villain.” 

Mary recoiled a step, and her lips turned 
white, still she did not answer. 

“Since then I have neither slept nor taken 
food. The great agony you have flung on my 
heart has made me weak as a child. Still I am 
here—knowing that you come to meet the high¬ 
born friend—knowing that you intend to for¬ 
sake us all, and live his slave, his-. Great 

heaven, Mary! you will not be this vile thing— 
look on me! Lift your eyes to mine—you dare 
not. Girl! are you already so fallen that you 
cannot look me in the face?” 

“No—no, have pity on me, Lawrence—have 
pity on me!” cried the unhappy girl, clasping 
her hands and lifting her largo eyes to his. 

“Thank God,” broke from the lips of that 
excited man, “there is yet time. Now, Mary, 
now before this serpent creeps around you again 
fling off his coils. In spite of yourself I will 
save you. You shall never become the prey to 
a villain so heartless.” 

“I cannot hear you speak thus—I must go 
home. You frighten me to death,” said the 
deluded girl, assuming a show of courage, for 
the first shock of his presence was beginning to 
wear off. “ All this can do no good—let me go 
home. You always kept me in fear with these 
strong passions. I will not stay.” 

She was about to lift the empty pitcher by the 
mouth, but he seized her hand and prevented 
the action. His whole manner changed—his 
features were still pale and agitated, with traces 


of terrible anguish, but the wild energy of voice 
and manner that marked his first sadness was 
entirely swept away. 

“ Mary,” he said, in a voice so full of pas¬ 
sionate tenderness, that spite of the wicked 
infatuation that steeled her heart, it thrilled 
painfully to the sound. “Mary, for your own 
sake—not for mine—I could live without you 
—broken-hearted and lonely, no doubt—but 1 
could live if unfaithfulness to me were not dis¬ 
grace and ruin to yourself. Think, Mary, of 
all that you give up—not me—not the heart 
that never knew a feeling which was not yours. 
That is a little thing—but think of your parents. 
That old man wandering through the village 
with a daughter’s disgrace stooping his shoul¬ 
ders and staining his old cheeks. You are his 
only child, Mary—do not turn your head away 
—do not attempt to draw your hand from me. 
I will not talk of myself—only give up this man 
—nay, I will say nothing harsh of him. When 
he comes to-night stand here by my side and say 
to him, * I had a dream, a wild, sinful dream, 
that well nigh plunged my young soul into guilt 
and misery—I am awake now. This good friend 
will take me home to the parents I had almost 
forgotten.’ Beseech the man who has tempted 
you to go away and leave you in your own 
home. Then I well leave Mars ton, and never 
speak to you again, if you wish it. But oh, 
Mary, do not send me forth with a wounded 
heart, and a cheek hot with your shame.” 

A few minutes more and he might have pre¬ 
vailed, for there was that in his look and voice 
that a heart of stone could not have repulsed, 
but while the last words were on his lips Lord 
Marston came round a point of the rock and 
stood before them. Mary uttered a faint scream, 
and strove to wrench her hands from the clasp 
which Lawrence had fixed upon them; but he 
held her tight, and rising to his full height, stood 
in the majesty of his great intellect and powerful 
frame before the slight and aristocratic person 
of his master and rival. The nobleman turned 
pale when he saw Lawrence, but in everything 
else seemed perfectly composed. 

“How is this?—release this young woman,” 
he said, in a voice that all his self-possession 
could not keep quite calm. 

“My lord,” said Lawrence, tightening his 
grasp on the struggling hand, and speaking in a 
calm, stern voice that carried power with it—“ I 
come here to save this, my betrothed wife, from 
the ruin which you had prepared for her. As an 
honorable man I charge you to leave this place.” 

“ And what if I refuse to endure the commands 
of my father’s servant?” asked Lord Marston, 
with a faint sneer. 
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“ I come to save her, and I will save her !” 

“ What, against her own wifehes V* 

“ Even against her own wishes.” 

“He was here last night, he overheard what 
was said,” stammered Mary, struggling again 
to free her hands. 

“ Then he knows that you, with your own con¬ 
sent, leave this place with me,” replied Marston, 
throwing his arm around the young girl, and at¬ 
tempting to force her from Lawrence. “ Your 
insolent interference only makes it necessary 
that she does not return home again.” 

“ She will not go with you—she shall not!” 
oried Lawrence, drawing the weeping girl closer 
to him as he pushed Marston back with one hand. 
“Spite of your power—spite of herself I will 
save her.” 

Marston grew white with anger. 

“Insolent—ingrate,” he muttered, clenching 
one delicate hand with impatient rage, for there, 
man to man, his title and wealth had no power 
over the strong energies of a being he had so 
fearfully wronged. 

Lawrence’s face grew more and more pallid. 
His eyes began to gleam, and his firm mouth 
quivered with intense passion. All at once this 
expression of sublime anger left his features, he 
released the terrified girl, and a stern calmness 
took possession of him. He turned to the un- 
happy girl, and addressed her in a low voice. 

“Mary Layton, the free choice is before you: 
sin and shame with this man, or the honest af¬ 
fection of one who loves you, even yet, better 
than his own soul. Leave him in the name of 
heaven—for, listen to me—the consequences will 
be terrible. You do not dream how terrible.” 

There was agony in his voice low as it was; 
his large hands w'ere clasped imploringly, and 
drops of perspiration started over his brow. 

Lord Marston would have spoken, but an 
imperative gesture from Lawrence awed him. 
There was something terrible in the mighty re¬ 
straint which this man was imposing on himself. 

“She is free—let her choose,” he said, bend¬ 
ing his eyes on the shrinking girl. “Mary, will 
you go home with me ?” 

The wretched girl could not speak, but she 
drew toward Lord Marston and clung to him, 
weeping bitterly. 

“Are you answered ?” said the noble, shelter¬ 
ing her with his arm—“ are you answered ?” 

“I am,” was the husky reply; “I shall plead 
with her no longer. Still before you leave me 
forever, Mary, I have a word which I would say 
to you.” 

Mary Layton lifted her eyes to his pallid face 
and shrunk back. 

“It is the last word I will ever ask of you.” 


“Leave us!” said Marston, authoritatively. 

“ Not till she has spoken to me f ” replied Law¬ 
rence firmly. “ I ask but a word!” 

“ Will you leave us then ?” 

“After that I will molest you no more!” 
Lawrence seemed more calm than he had been 
during the interview, but there was a strange 
smile on his face, and the almost insane gleam 
of his eyes grew more and'more vivid. After a 
moment’s reflection Marston addressed the girl. 

“ Speak with him, Mary, there is no other way 
of getting rid of his insolent presence.” 

The poor girl cast an imploring look at Law¬ 
rence, but he met it with a glance so mild and 
calm that she became re-assured, and left the 
arm of her tempter. Lawrence took her hand 
and led her back toward the well, grasping her 
fingers tightly and walking very slowly. When 
they stood close to the curb stone, he stooped 
down and looked keenly in her face. 

“ Will nothing persuade you from this ? Are 
you determined to forsake us all and go with 
him ?” he said. 

“I have promised—I love him!” 

“ Yet again, I plead with you. Think—there 
is yet time.” 

“ Do not urge me longer -it will do no good,” 
was the cruel reply. 

He took her head between both his hands and 
looked with a sort of tender earnestness into her 
face. An impatient motion from Lord Marston 
made him start i he flung his powerful arm around 
her, pressed his lips down upon her forehead, and 
while they clung to her temple in a wild kiss, he 
sprang upon the curb stone of the well, and gird¬ 
ing her to his bosom, plunged into the black void. 
A single, sharp cry—a faint gurgle of waters far 
down in the earth—a slight vibration of the rope 
—and that was all! 

Such is the tragic story which they still tell in 
one of the rural districts of Old England. Tra¬ 
dition declares that the' parents of Mary died 
broken-hearted. But it says not whether the 
voice of remorse pursued Lord Marston amid 
the follies of his fashionable life. Let us hope 
it did! 


FOR HEAVEN. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Oh ! why is life so short and brief, 

So full of care and gloom? 

Why do we go, ’mid tears and grief, 
Down to the cold, dark tomb! 

Know thou, the cares and woes of life 
Are for wise purpose given; 

’Tis that the soul, by constant strife, 
May train itself for Heaven l 
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POPPING THE QUESTION. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

We have a dear little cousin—half rose-bud, 
half-lily!—who teases us, whenever we meet, to 
tell her how the question is popped. She is but 
fourteen, but in these days, between boarding- 
schools and balls, girls of that age are as knowing 
as their grandmothers were at twenty. We sup¬ 
pose she wishes to learn in time, so as to be 
ready for the first chance that offers. Dear girl! 
she little imagines that the question usually pops 
itself. Young folks require no aid in such plea¬ 
sant emergencies—only give two lovers fair play, 
and send your match-raakipg aunts and the chil¬ 
dren to Coventry—and our word for it, some 
evening, when least expected, the question will 
pop out like a eork from a champaigne bottle. 
We would give our fair cousin some instructions 
if we could; but she would probably forget them 
all, and find her heart in her throat besides, when 
the question came to be popped to herself. So 
we will content ourselves with a story which she 
may think true or not, as she likes. 

Kate Spencer was one of your delicious little 
vixens that steal away the heart with a merry 
laugh, a pair of bright eyes, or an hour of play¬ 
ful raillery. She was a bit of a flirt, as indeed 
what girl named Kate is not ? There ’s a fatality 
about that cognomen. Every Kate I have known 
has taken to coquetting, as naturally as a cat to 
canary birds. 

Kate Spencer was a witching creature. If 
you could have seen her bounding across the 
lawn, or gathering wild flowers to adorn her 
hair, or heard her warbling some merry lay in 
the morning, you would have worshipped her 
as you would worship a Rosalind, or an Ariel, 
for she Beemed a compound of both. At love 
she laughed : “ it was a trap for fools,” she said. 
But people who make traps, sometimes are the 
first to fall into them. 

Kate was in her eighteenth summer when her 
bosom friend, Lucy Wharton was married ; and 
Kate was bridesmaid. Her partner, Harry Neville, 
was a fine, dashing fellow, with a pretty estate, 
and a commission in the army. He and Kate 
were well matched. He cared no more for her 
raillery than for a Mexican battery; and, in fact, 
her wit was to his, like the trumpet to the war- 
horse. It did one good to see a passage of 
arms between them I But being bridesmaid and 
groomsman is a dangerous recreation. Marry¬ 
ing, like the yellow fever, is an infectious dis¬ 
ease, and one never catches it so quickly as at 
another’s wedding. If I was a young bachelor, 
and wished to remain oqe, I would run to the 


world’s end rather than wait on a pretty girl. 
You may pic-nic with a, seraph, or sleigh with 
a houri, but be no groomsman with a sensible 
girl like Kate Spenoer was. Harry Neville, how¬ 
ever, was bomb-proof to such things, at least he 
considered himself so, and had been hitherto. 
Besides he had been told Kate was a flirt, and 
he was on his guard. 

And how was it with Kate ? Dear coz ! have 
you ever seen a flirtation begun in fun, and 
ended in earnest ? Kate was flattered by having 
a partner like Harry Neville, and put forth all 
her powers of pleasing, resolute to bring the 
flirtation to a close before there was danger; 
but flirtations, like thorough-breds,*sometrmes 
run away with you; and so, at a week’s end, 
what between the customary attentions of a 
groomsman, and a something peculiar to Harry, 
Kate began to be interested in her companion 
more than she chose to confess. 

The wedding was held in the country, in the 
midst of a rich district, and for several weeks 
the young couple were involved in a round of 
entertainments. Give me a country wedding 
after all! There are the long rides tete-a-tite 
by moonlight—the spending dull hours in flir¬ 
tations with your partner—the boating parties, 
the rambles through the woods, the summer 
evenings beneath the arbor in the garden, and a 
hundred other things, which townfolks who get 
married at day-break, and then race over half 
the States for a month, have no more idea of 
than a lap-dog has of moonlight. 

And so, insensibly, love stole upon Kate! 
Neville was not a mere wit, any more than 
herself, and often, laying aside his raillery, he 
would indulge the natural enthusiasm of his 
character, until he paused finally at his own 
impassioned words. At such times Kate would 
sit, long after going to her chamber, uncon¬ 
sciously gazing up at the calm, still sky: but 
her thoughts would be on Neville; and these 
reveries usually ended with a sigh. 

A woman in love, whether flirt or not, is 
often blind; nor could Kate discover if Neville 
loved her, or not. At times there was that in 
his tones that made her heart thrill: but if the 
most ordinary acquaintance would approaoh, 
Neville always sauntered away indifferently, 
with some gay remark. Kate chided her own 
weakness, but in vain s absence is the only curl 
for such a passion, and the wedding parties were 
yet not half over. She feared Neville was a flirt, 
because she had been one herself; and many an 
unhappy hour she spent in secret, angry at her¬ 
self, at him, and at all the world. 

In such a mood she was when called on to 
dress for a ball at the house of their entertainers* 
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Kate entered the room on Neville's arm, but he 
immediately left her side to address a beautiful 
girl who was sitting opposite. 

“ Ah!" she overheard two gentlemen say, 
who were ignorant of her vicinity, “Neville 
has found Miss Benton out already, and that 
gives color to the report that they are engaged. 
She is a splendid match—beautiful, rich, and 
from a good old Virginia family ! 

“Oh ! I learnt, at Washington, this winter, that 
they were certainly engaged," was the repjy. 

Kate heard no more. Offended pride, com¬ 
bined with anger at herself, almost took away 
her ^elf-command: she felt the blood rushing to \ 
her brow; and she was greatly relieved when a \ 
gentleman approached just as the music struck 
up and asked her to dance. She took his hand j 
and was led out. 

“Excuse me," said Neville, accosting her 
companion, “but I believe Miss Spencer is | 
engaged to me, this set. I appeal to her." j 
“ She shall decide," said her partner, blandly. j 
Kate remembered well the engagement, but j 
she was vexed, and rejoiced at this opportunity 
for revenge: accordingly she said, pointedly, i 
“I shall dance with Mr. Morton. You know, j 
Mr. Neville, it is not always easy to remember 
whether one has made promises or not, when 
one is plagued out of one’s life for them." 

Neville’s haughty face flushed as he bowed 
coldly without reply. Kate had no sooner 
spoken than she felt ashamed of her rudeness, 
indeed almost terrified at what she had done; 
but she gave no outward ^ign of this; and 
when, during the evening, she met Neville, she 
returned his cold salutations as coldly as they 
were given. She did this, too, even after she 
had heard that Miss Benton was not engaged 
to him, but about to be married to another— \ 
such a strange thing is human pride ! j 

“What have you done to Mr. Neville?" said 
the bride to her. “ I hear you were quite rude 
to him. Ah! Kate, will you never have done j 
jilting better men than you deserve ?" j 

Kate felt cut to the quick at this reproach. \ 
She turned crimson. Yet she replied. \ 

“ Surely I am not accountable to Mr. Neville ! 
for my conduct. I may even break a promise < 
to dance, I hope, without treason: it is consi¬ 
dered no great crime to break a betrothal now- 
a-days. The gentlemen grow presuming, when 
they complain to one’s friends." 

“ Mr. Neville has made no complaint to me : 
he is too proud to do so," said her friend gravely. 

“ But my husband overheard your conversation. 
Now, Kate, I know you are ashamed of what 
you have done: be frank and apologize for your 
rudeness." 


Kate’s eyes flashed haughtily. 

“ Nay!” said her friend. “ Refuse or accept 
a lover as you will; but never be unlady-like." 

Her friend had spoken frankly; and the words 
were not without their power, for Kate had a 
noble heart. After a moment’s pause, she saw 
Mr. Neville, who was at the other end of the 
room, step out into the balcony, which over¬ 
looked the garden. He was alone. She could 
never have a better opportunity. She would 
apologize, she said, and then be colder than 
ever. Without a word, but only giving a glance 
at her friend, Kate crossed the apartment and 
followed him. She hesitated a moment: then 
laid her hand on his arm, still holding the cur¬ 
tains half open behind her. He started abruptly, 
for he had been plunged in moody thought. 

“ Mr. Neville," she said, in a low voice, “ I 
believe I was rude to you just now. Excuse 
me-” 

She could proceed no further, for with a look 
of wonder and delight, Neville turned around, 
clasped her hand, and interrupted her. 

“ Say nothing of it, dear Miss Spencer,” he 
said: then, embarrassed by the warmth into 
which he had been surprised, he stammered, 
“ this surprises me—I did not think you would 
do it—noble, generous creature !" 

Kate was agitated violently. The eagerness 
of her companion had drawn her away from the 
window; the curtain had dropped; and her hand 
remained and trembled in that of Neville. Thus 
she stood for a second. 

“ I love you," continued Neville breathlessly. 
“ But dare scarcely hope. You are above your 
sex—and will be generous to me. I have long 
loved you. Tell me I may hope." 

“ Do not a9k me, at least not now," said Kate, 
in a low, entreating tone, speaking with great 
difficulty, and in much agitation: and she lifted 
her eyes pleadingly to those of Neville’s as she 
sought to withdraw her hand from his.^ 

Neville could have clasped her in his arms, 
for his whole frame thrilled with the assurance 
of love which that look gave; but delicately 
bowing over it, he released the fair hand; and 
Kate, like a frightened deer, darted away, and 
hurrying to her chamber, looked her door and 
burst into tears. 

Numerous were the enquiries made for Kate, 
but Neville had whispered to the bride that Miss 
Spencer had retired with a violent headache; and 
no one knew the truth till many months after— 
if they even knew it then—when Neville stood 
up at the altar with Kate, and they mutually 
exchanged those vow9 that cease only with life. 

And in this way— -dear coz!— did Harry Ne¬ 
ville pop the question! 
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THE ORPHAN NIECE. j 

BY CABOLINE OINK. 

“ Do yon know, Lois, that this is the day that 
my little niece, Ruth Clifton, is to come 7” said 
Mrs. Jones, addressing her husband’s sister. 

“It is likely that I do,” replied Miss Lois 
Jones, “for I am sure I have heard enough 
said about it; but there is one thing I can tell 
you, and that is, I am not going to be troubled 
with her. It is enough for me to have the care 
of Sophy, and be obliged to teach her to read 
and spell, and to recite her catechism and com¬ 
mandments and hymns, to say nothing of learn¬ 
ing her to knit and sew. And I must say that 
I think it is rather hard for brother, who has 
four children of his own to maintain, besides 
Frank Marston he took on charity, to have 
another added to his family.” 

“My husband is perfectly willing that Ruth 
should come,” replied Mrs. Jones, “and as for 
Frank Marston, if like us, you had attended his 
mother’s funeral, and seen his relations go off one 
by one, without taking any notice of him, you 
would not, any more than we, have found it in 
your heart to come away and leave him. Ruth, 
like him, is now an orphan, and as I am her 
nearest relation, it seems no more than natural 
that we should give her a home, nor do I think 
that we shall ever be the poorer for it.” 

“1 do not know as to that,” replid Miss Lois, 
“ unless she can live without eating and drink¬ 
ing.” 

“It may be, sister,” said Mrs. Jones, “that 
when you come to see her, you will like her 
better than you expect to. I am sure I hope 
you will, for as we shall have a large dairy next 
summer, and I have more spinning and weaving 
to do this year than common, I shall find little 
time besides doing these and the work about 
house, to attend to her.” 

“I thought all the time,” said Miss Lois, 
“ that you meant to shift the care of her off on 
to me, but as I am certain that I shall not like 
her, I will, as I said before, take no trouble 
about her.” 

The short November day had now drawn 
nearly to a close, and Mrs. Jones having piled 
fresh fuel upon the Are, made a kettle of milk 
porridge for the children’s supper. The tea¬ 
kettle that hung beside it soon began to sing, 
and as the thin wreath of vapor commenced 
curling upward from the spout, and to mingle 
with the cloud of steam that hovered over the 
porridge, as it simmered and bubbled round the 
edge of the kettle, Mrs. Jones took a little black 
earthen tea-pot from the cupboard, in which she 
Vol. X. —2 


was going to make tea for herself, her husband 
and Miss Lois. She had given the top of the 
tin cannister containing the bohea a single turn 
preparatory to unscrewing it, when the rumbling 
of cart-wheels over the frozen ground caused her 
to set it down. 

“ Do Lois measure out the tea and put it into 
the tea-pot, and Sophy give the cradle a jog, for 
the baby is waking up,” said she, as she hastened 
to the door. 

“ If I do,” said Miss Lois, in answer to the 
request relative to the tea—“I can tell you that 
I shall measure out enough to make a pretty 
humming cup.” 

As Mrs. Jones expected, the cart she had 
heard proved to be Mr. Hansoom’s, who had 
been with a load of poultry to the city where 
Ruth lived, and had promised to bring her with 
him when he returned. 

“ Has she come 7” enquired Mrs. Jones, as he 
stopped opposite the door. 

“ Yes, here she is, under my great coat, for it 
grew so cold and chilly toward night that I was 
afraid she would freeze. Here, let me hand her 
right into your arms, for she is not heavier than 
a good sized kitten.” 

As Mrs. Jones was carrying her into the house, 
John and Ira Jones returned from school, and a 
minute afterward Mr. Jones and Frank Mars¬ 
ton came in from the field where they had been 
ploughing. 

Ruth’s mother had been dead about three 
weeks, and the poor woman who had since 
then had the care of her, had done her best 
to provide her with a decent suit of mourning 
before she went among her relatives, for at that 
period—fifty years since—it was considered in¬ 
dispensable for children, over two years old, to 
exhibit the badges of grief. When their mother 
removed the yellow blanket which had supplied 
the place of both bonnet and cloak, the children 
who had gathered round her drew back and 
spoke to each other in whispers, for they 
saw a thin, pale and melancholy looking child, 
dressed in a black cambric gown, the sleeves 
and bosom edged with crape. Poor Ruth looked 
round, and when she beheld none but strange 
faces surrounding her, her lips quivered for a 
moment, and she then burst into tears. Mrs. 
Jones tried to soothe her, but the words “I 
wunt to go home,” rendered nearly unintelli¬ 
gible by her sobs, were the only response to 
her kind endeavors. Frank Marston now ap¬ 
proached her, and by means of a pet squirrel, 
which he had taught to seek for nuts in his 
pocket, and to sit on his shoulder while it ate 
them, succeeded in attracting her attention, and 
finally in drying her tears. 
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Little Sophy, who with her bright, golden hair, 
black eyes full of sunshine, and cheeks like a red 
rose, formed the most striking contrast possible 
to her little pale cousin, after a certain feeling 
of awe inspired by the first sight of her pale face 
and mourning dress had a little worn off, told 
her aunt Lois in a whisper that she wanted to 
show Ruth her doll. But this her aunt would 
not permit, saying that she would only soil and 
crumple the dress. 

When the children, each with a bright pewter 
porringer filled with the rich milk porridge, took 
their seats on the form placed against one of the 
jambs of the capacious fire-place, in order to eat 
supper, Frank took Ruth under his especial pro¬ 
tection. She cast a wishful look at the porrin¬ 
ger, filled with the steaming porridge, which she 
held in her hand, but abashed at being in the 
presence of so many strangers, she felt afraid to 
lift the spoon to her lips. When, however, she 
cast a sidelong look at the row of sturdy, merry 
children, who had all commenced eating with a 
right good will, without being in the least dis¬ 
concerted at the noise and clatter of their spoons 
against the sides of their dishes, she ventured, 
though certainly in a manner much less ener¬ 
getic and flourishing, to follow their example. 
Like Dominie Sampson when partaking of the 
savory broth administered by Meg Merriles, her 
courage rose as she proceeded, and by the time 
she had finished, the tears were no longer just 
ready to start from her eyes, and she even smiled 
at a very funny story which Frank told her in a 
whisper. The other children, who caught a few 
words of it, and were able to supply the rest from 
memory, could not forbear giggling outright, but 
a stern “whist” from their father, who was sit¬ 
ting at the tea-table, obliged them to hold their 
hands over their mouths to prevent further audi¬ 
ble demonstrations of their mirth. 

It was not many days before Ruth’s home¬ 
sickness in a great measure wore off. Still she 
was far from being joyous and light-hearted like 
Sophy. The prophecy of Miss Lois, who knew 
before she saw her that she should not like her, 
unfortunately proved true. She constantly pet¬ 
ted Sophy, excluding Ruth not only from all 
participation in her instruction, but even in the 
amusements which she devised for her. Ruth 
sat alone in a distant corner, sad and melancholy 
at first, though she eventually learned to derive 
a certain kind of pleasure from looking on. She 
had a spelling book of her own, so that when 
Sophy read she used carefully to follow the les¬ 
son with her eyes and finger. Sophy’s two bro¬ 
thers, both of whom were older than herself, 
were able to attend school, though the school- 
house was at least two miles distant, and Frank 


Marston could attend to his arithmetic during the 
long evenings without the aid of an instructor. 

Mrs. Jones often bestowed a look of compas¬ 
sion upon her little niece, whom she considered 
as almost entirely shut out from all opportunity 
for mental improvement, as the most she could 
do herself was to devote to her a few minutes 
between sunset and dark, once or twice a week. 

On one of these occasions when Mrs. Jones 
had, as usual, turned to the lesson containing 
words of one syllable, Ruth said to her timidly, 
“ may I read where Sophy does ?” 

“Read where Sophy does!” repeated Miss 
Lois in a tone of sarcasm, but her aunt per¬ 
mitted her to torn to the lesson, which she read 
with perfect ease. 

Spring at last came, and the bright sunshine 
seemed to have found a place in Ruth’s heart. 
Every pulse thrilled when she heard the blue¬ 
bird’s first song, a kind of music that had never 
reached her ear in the crowded city. There was 
the clear, blue sky too, of which she used only 
to obtain glimpses high up overhead, dim with 
smoke and broken with the roofs of huge houses 
and a forest of tall chimnies, bending lovingly 
down, as it seemed to her, to the very ground, 
and at so short a distance as to be no difficult 
task to go near enough to touch it with her 
hand. She loved to watch the clouds, which 
by day were like the bosom of a white dove, 
and at sunset turned to purple and gold, realiz¬ 
ing, in some degree, the gorgeous picture pre¬ 
sented to her imagination by the story Frank 
had told her of Alladin’s palace. 

The impulses of a highly poetic temperament 
were even then, young as she was, awaking into 
life beneath the gentle influences of external 
nature, though the thoughts they produced, if 
thoughts they could be termed, were far too 
vague and indistinct to present any palpable 
image to the mind. 

One day her footsteps were suddenly arrested. 
It was beside Sophy’s flower-knot, where tulips, 
daffodils, and other early flower-plants had just 
broken through the fresh earth. She knelt down 
and hung over the leaf-buds of a bright, golden 
green streaked with purple, with her dark eyes 
swimming in tears of joy. The chiding voice 
of Miss Lois, who accused her of the intention 
of uprooting them, dissolved the spell that bound 
her, and turned her short lived pleasure to bit¬ 
terness. Without any attempt, well knowing 
that it would be useless to deny the accusation, 
.she fled to the pastures and fields. She was 
soon more than rewarded, for nestling low in 
the grass and green moss, close by the sunny 
side of a rock, she found a tuft of violets. They 
were the first she had ever seen, and a person 
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wiser and more worldly minded would scarcely 
have experienced a greater degree of delight at 
discovering a cluster of gems. 

The spring sunbeams had long ago unbound 
the icy chains of a brook of which she now, for 
the first time, caught a gleam as it glided over 
the smooth pebbles, or lingered now and then 
to play and sparkle amid the twisted roots of a 
birch or a wild poplar, which leaned over it and 
shook its glossy leaves with a low, laughing 
murmur to the lightest breath of air. The turf 
was soft and green at the margin of the brook, 
and began already to be dotted with the white 
blooms of the wild strawberry. Ruth climbed 
to the summit of a rock that overhung the 
stream. There was nothing in that spot to in¬ 
tercept its flow, so that it was clear and smooth 
as a mirror. She peeped over the edge of the 
rock and beheld a little pale faoe looking up to 
hers. It was the first time she had seen herself 
since she had lived in her new home, for the 
only looking-glass in the house, except one that 
belonged to Miss Lois, which she kept in her 
own room, was of very diminutive size, and 
placed so high that it would have been impos¬ 
sible for her to look into it without the aid of a 
chair. 

“ Oh, how I wish that my eyes were as black 
and my cheeks as red as Sophy’s, 35 she said 
aloud, “ and then, perhaps, some of the rest of 
the folks would like me besides aunt Jones.” 

“I like you as well as if your cheeks were 
ever so red,” said Frank Marston, who at that 
moment stepped up to the rock with his rod 
and line, and other implements pecessary for 
angling. ' 

The shame that she felt at having been over¬ 
heard, caused her to blush so deeply that had 
she again taken a peep into the water, she might 
have seen the effect produced on her counte¬ 
nance by rosy cheeks. 

“There are trout in this brook,” said Frank, 
“but it is too open and sunny to catch them 
here. I am going to sit in the shade of yonder 
trees, where the thrush is singing so merrily-r- 
will you go with me ?” 

Rath would have gladly accepted his invita¬ 
tion, had she not remembered that she had yet 
to knit sixteen times round on a stocking for 
her uncle Jones before twelve o’clock, and Miss 
Lois, though she did not choose to take the 
trouble of instructing her in knitting and sew¬ 
ing, more than in reading and spelling, volun¬ 
tarily assumed the task of reproving her for the 
most trifling delinquency. 

Time passed on, and brought with it its na¬ 
tural changes. Ruth and Sophy had both passed 
that trying age when the most beautiful children 


must in a greater or less degree appear plain 
and awkward. 

Sophy had grown tall and looked fresher and 
more sparkling than ever; but Ruth, though only 
a few months younger, was much smaller, and 
was still so pale and thin as to show that she 
had not entirely outgrown the sickliness of early 
childhood. It is not unlikely that her burden 
was greater than she could well bear, for when 
not employed in assisting her aunt Jones in per¬ 
forming the household labor, as there was almost 
always a baby to take care of, her place was by 
its cradle when it slept, and when awake it was 
most of the time in her arms. As she never 
complained, her aunt, who must herself have 
sunk under the accumulating cares and labor of 
each successive year, had she not possessed a 
healthful and vigorous mind, as well as a firm 
constitution, was not aware that Sophy, coun¬ 
tenanced by Miss Lois, constantly eluded any 
share of Ruth’s various tasks. It is not certain 
that Ruth would, at all times, have remained 
silent, had she not been threatened with the 
odious appellation of tell-tale. None of her 
foibles were suffered to pass uncensured, and 
she was almost uniformly obliged to yield her 
inclinations to those of others. This, while it 
; had the salutary effect to check the growth of 
that selfish and exacting spirit, which every day 
manifested itself more and more in Sophy, might 
have chilled her affections, had not the sunny 
; face of her aunt, every hour in the day, beamed 
kindly upon her, and had not the tones of her 
voice full of that hearty kindness which is the 
best music of home, often greeted her with words 
of comfort and cheer. Even the rosy face of the 
baby, as she watched its slumbers in the cradle, 

: or the simple wild flowers which Frank was sure 
to bring her, when she found no time to go forth 
into the woods and fields to gather them, served 
to keep fresh and unblighted the green and sunny 
places of her heart. Thus, though uncommonly 
sensitive, and naturally inclined to be impetuous, 
she never inflicted pain on herself, or annoyed 
others by any of those sudden and violent out¬ 
breaks of anger, which many indulge in under 
the plea of constitutional irritability. » 

Regarding those beautiful and picturesque ob¬ 
jects which cluster round the homestead with 
a deeper love than when she was able to enjoy 
them more frequently, their silent teachings went 
surely and steadily on. 

Frank Marston had, from time to time, as his 
scanty means enabled him, gathered together 
many volumes of the best writers both in poetry 
and prose, and they were to Ruth as the magic 
wand of the enchanter, enabling her to give form 
and life to her own poetical imaginings, which 
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had, until then, been floating round her in beau¬ 
tiful, but choatic masses. 

Frank Marston, without ever having infringed 
upon his working hours, which he considered as 
the property of Mr. Jones, had by diligence and 
perseverance succeeded in acquiring so good an 
education, that the worthy clergyman of the 
parish, who had been his principal instructor, 
pronounced him qualified to enter college a 
year in advance. But, as he was situated, to 
enter college at all was entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion. He knew this, indeed, from the first, and 
contented himself with the knowledge within 
his reach after a few vain regrets which no one j 
ever suspected except Ruth. Having abandoned 
all thoughts of college, he formed to himself an 
earthly paradise, and though he imagined it must 
be many, many years before he could enter its 
gates, it served to cheer him as it rose in the dis¬ 
tant prospective. Fortune unexpectedly proved 
his friend. A merchant of one of the cities—a 
brother to the clergyman who had been Frank’s 
instructor—had been compelled to part with one 
of his clerks, and wished to supply his place. j 
He applied to his brother, who, without hesi¬ 
tancy, recommended Frank Marston. 

The first impression on the mind of Frank, 
when the subject was mentioned to him, was 
that of unalloyed delight. This was only mo¬ 
mentary. He was not yet twenty-one, and he 
felt that until then Mr. Jones had a claim on his 
services. 

“ You gave me a home,” said he, conversing 
on the subject with his benefactor, “ when all 
my relations shrunk from the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of providing for a helpless orphan, and I 
feel that 1 have no right to desert you when my 
* assistance is certainly valuable, if not absolutely 
indispensable.” j 

“You are by no means my debtor,” replied 
Mr. Jones. “You have from the first been a 
good boy, and I consider that the assistance you \ 
have already rendered me has been more than j 
an equivalent for ail your trouble, I, therefore, i 
not only give you your time, but the freedom j 
suit you were to have when you became of age.” ? 

When the female part of the family were in- ? 
formed that Frank was going to leave them, 
they immediately assembled in full council to 
devise ways and means for supplying these j 
minor deficiences of his wardrobe which could 
not be filled even by his freedom suit. j 

Miss Lois, though she had always treated him 
as if she considered him a dependant on her bro¬ 
ther’s bounty, could not forbear secretly regret- j 
ting his contemplated departure, and volunteered 
to knit him a pair of thread gloves on a peg. j 
Sophy said she would hemstitch him a pair of > 


linen ruffles to wear over his hands, and mark his 
handkerchiefs, and other articles which needed 
marking, with her hair-silk. The less delicate 
task of darning stockings, repairing button-holes 
and sewing on buttons, fell to the share of Mrs. 
Jones and Ruth, as also did the making up of a 
substantial piece of linen cloth which they had 
themselves manufactured. 

“Sophy,” said Frank, as he was about to bid 
her good-bye on the morning of his departure, 
“ let me beg of you one thing, and that is, not 
to encourage the addresses of Martin Ditson till 
you know something more about him.” 

Sophy felt flattered at his solicitude, though 
she tossed her pretty head aside and replied— 
“that as Martin Ditson was evidently a gentle¬ 
man, she should continue to treat him as such.” 

Frank having taken leave of all the rest, turned 
to Ruth. She did not raise her eyes, for they were 
full of tears. He took her hand and evidently in¬ 
tended to say something, but somehow his voice 
was not obedient to his will, and turning abruptly 
away, he left the house. 

We will pass over an interval of six years. 
Frank Marston had returned to the pleasant 
country town, where he v had formerly lived 
with Mr. Jones, and from the windows of his 
own house could overlook his own farm, which 
was in a state of high cultivation, and in many 
parts of Europe would have been considered a 
domain worthy a prince. 

The house which was painted white, gleamed 
through vines and shrubbery disposed with taste 
and skill, and while many of the paths were bor¬ 
dered with floprers that needed the hand of cul¬ 
tivation, by thfe side of others as Well as in many 
a sunny nook and corner, wild flowers were 
permitted to nestle amid the moss and grass in 
their native luxriance. Nor were those objects 
wanting which give life and spirit to the scene. 
Flocks and herds were in the green pastures and 
beside the clear brook, which used to serve as a 
mirror for Ruth, and where Frank on some rare 
occasions used to amuse himself by catching 
trout. Woodland and orchard too were full of 
birds, whose music formed the sweeter and 
more etherial part of the rural concert, which 
morning and evening floated on the breeze. It 
was easy to see that those presiding over the 
scene were not merely actuated by the spirit of 
thrift. 

Often in the morning, and after sunset, a 
yoang woman, who, if not clad in the snowy 
garments which flutter so picturesquely among 
green and flowery shrubbery, looked very lovely 
in her russet skirt and short chintz gown, was 
seen busy among the flowers, or training a vine 
over its osier frame. One would have hardly 
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reeognized in her free, elastic step, her sunny 
eye, blooming che^t and cherry lip, the little 
pale Ruth of former days. Her aunt Jones was 
a frequent and ever welcome visitor; and Mr. 
Jones—if he was not too busy—seldom failed 
when he saw his wife turn her steps in that 
direction, to put on his second best coat and 
walk over in season for a cup of tea and some 
of Ruth’s excellent drop-cakes, piping hot from 
the oven. 

Mias Lois, too, very often spent the day at 
Pine Grove Farm, an appellation which Frank’s 
estate had received on account of its being shel¬ 
tered on the north by a grove of pines. 

“ You may thank me,” she would often say to 
Ruth, with an air of complacency that showed 
she had deceived herself into the belief that she 
was speaking the truth—“for being what you 
are. If yonr aunt Jones had had her way you 
would have been a spoiled child, and good for 
no earthly thing but to read story books and 
hunt flowers and butterflies. I saw from the 
first that yon were one of those that would%ot 
bear to be indulged.” 

Ruth seldom answered except by a smile, and 
never wounded her vanity by contradicting her. 
The two families, linked together by the ties of 
kindred and love, had but one source of uneasi¬ 
ness. Sophy, who had for several years been 
married to Martin Ditson, Mfos living in a distant 
city in great poverty. Her Husband, who before 
she was acquainted with him hpd been a person 
of dissipated habits, soon returned to them with 
increased avidity. 

Happily for her the lives of the inreclaimably 
viscious-are seldom long. At the age of twenty- 
five she was a widow, and returned to the pater¬ 
nal roof where she was cordially received. 


POMP AND VIRTUE. t 

BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 

Fair Virtue left her home one day, 

To mingle with the crowd; 

Rut sneers and slights pursued her way, 
And insults from the proud. 

While Pomp, with meretricious charm, 
Lured thousands to her side, 

Virtue was fain, in wild alarm, 

From cold neglect to hide. 

But now from out her hidden nook, 

She blesses passers by, 

As violets, nestling by a brook, 

With fragrance fill the sky; 

While they who by her sweetness won 
Pause at her pleasant door, 

Still linger on till set of sun, 

Nor ever leave her more! 

2* 
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A TALI OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CONQUEST AND SELF CON¬ 
QUEST,” &C. &C« 

It was spring—not the drizzly, cold, com¬ 
fortless season thus mtsnamsd in this northern 
region, but the spring of the poets, the spring 
of the South—and never beamed April sun on a 
landscape of more quiet loveliness, than that in 
the midst of which was situated the residence 
of Mr. Richard Shubrick, of South Carolina. 
The large, irregularly built old mansion was 
surrounded by a wide piazza, and as you trod 
its circuit, you looked forth from its western 
side on the Santee rolling its placid waves 
between forest crowned banks, and from its 
eastern, on flowery lawns and stately shrubs, 
with here and there a lofty and spreading tree, 
beyond which the wide carriage road passing 
through a double line of sycamores and willow- 
oaks for nearly half a mile, entered through a 
handsome gate into the turnpike or regular mail 
route to Charleston. It was a scene over which 
the gentle affections that bless a home, and the 
refined taste that embellish it, might have been 
supposed to preside, yet more than once of late 
had its sleeping echoes been rudely awakened 
by the fierce shouts and denunciations of un¬ 
bridled soldiery, and the heavy, hurried tread 
of armed men been heard in its halls, for we 
write of 1780, the Reign of Terror in Carolina, 
when British troops garrisoned her forts, and 
roamed almost unresisted through her fields— 
when no home was sacred from the inquisition 
of their avarice, or their vengeance. Mr. Shu- 
brick’s reputed wealth and known patriotism 
had rendered his home peculiarly liable to their 
most unwelcome visits. But that home was 
guarded in his absence by a spirit so dignified 
and commanding, yet so still and gentle, that 
hitherto the rudest had been charmed into cour¬ 
tesy, and the most hostile visitor been sent away 
in manners, if not at heart, a friend. Mrs. Shu¬ 
brick would often have been condemned to com¬ 
plete solitude for months by the absence of her 
husband, and the cessation of those hospitalities 
for which her abode had once been noted, but 
which it was impossible to continue in the dis¬ 
organized condition of sooial life in her neigh¬ 
borhood, had it not been for the companionship 
of Caroline Shubriok, the young sister of her 
husband. 

Caroline was a lovely and a gentle being, with 
a heart capable of the deepest womanly devotion. 
She could have died for or with one she loved, 
but her courage was all that of passive endurance 
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—she would have shrunk and trembled at the 
stroke from which she would not flee, and she 
could not, like her sister, have averted evil from 
her loved ones by her self-possession, or have 
nerved them to meet it tranquilly by her own 
serenity. Such as she was, she was loved deeply, 
devotedly loved by the young and ardent Regi¬ 
nald Elliot, and before that dark and dreadful 
year had closed, Caroline had learned to tremble 
for a life dearer to her than her own. Mr. Shu- 
brick loved Reginald too, but to his entreaties 
that he would consent to his immediate marriage 
with his sister, he replied with a decided nega¬ 
tive. 

“It must not be, Reginald, while the execu¬ 
tioner on the one side, or the cannon ball on the 
other are ready to cut the tie as soon as formed. 
This is no time for assuming new responsibili¬ 
ties. Heaven knows those we have press but 
too heavily 1” 

But at length a brighter day began to dawn > 
upon the harassed and exhausted patriots. The 
battle at the Cowpens in January, 1781, taught j 
the British that they were not invincible, and in- j 
spired the oppressed, but unyielding Americans 
with new hope; and the arrival of Greene, and > 
the spirited manner in which he opened the cam- j 
paign, raised that hope almost to a triumphant j 
certainty. As he advanced into the state, her j 
sons everywhere shook off the yoke which they 
had worn so impatiently, and vented in action 
the deep indignation which had for months been \ 
burning in their hearts, and which theii foes might 
ever have read in their flashing eyes and on their 
stem and gloomy brows. On the twentieth of { 
April, Greene was at Camden, only fifty miles j 
from Mr. Shubrick’s home, and that gentleman ' 
could no longer repress his desire to be once j 
more in arms, boldly, openly battling for the \ 
right. “ Not till then shall I feel myself a free- j 
man,” he .said to his wife—and though the color ) 
on her cheek might have grown a shade less j 
glowing—her soft, earnest eyes met his fully l 
and firmly, and there was no trembling in her l 
voice as Bhe replied— < 

“ Go, then, my husband—and fear not for us < 
—God will protect us.” 5 

Not thus did Caroline receive the announce- \ 
ment from Reginald Elliot that he was to ac- > 


company her brother. With maiden delicacy 
she turned from him, but not till he had read 
the agony in her eye, and seen the convulsive 
quivering of her lip. Throwing his arm around 
her, he drew her half resisting form to his side, 
and as he pressed his lips to her pallid cheek, 
urged her with all the warmth and eloquence of 
impassioned feeling, to join him in entreating 
her brother to sanction and perpetuate, by the 


holiest of all bands, the tie between them. 
Eloquent as he was, therqpwas one plea he 
dared not urge, which Caroline’s heart had 
often presented, but never so powerfully as at 
this moment. “ Should he be wounded how 
inexpressibly dear would be the wife’s privilege 
of watching beside him, soothing his pain and 
cheering his sadness by the gentle ministerings 
of womanly tenderness, and should yet deeper 
woe await her—should he die—what consola¬ 
tion could earth offer her for having refused his 
last request, and would she not find a deep joy 
in bearing his name, and thus belonging to him 
even in his grave ?” Such were the thoughts 
which at length overcame the timidity that had 
made her hitherto acquiesce silently in her bro¬ 
ther’s will. She accompanied Reginald to the 
parlor in which sat Mr. and Mrs. Shubrick, and 
though the words in which she answered her 
brother’s appeal were few, they were full of 
expression—“ brother, I would be his in life 
and in death.” 

Mr. Shubrick was distressed, and looked for 
counsel to his wife. 

“ She is right, love,” said Mrs. Shubrick in 
answer to that look—“ it is a womanly feeling, 
and she will be happier so.” 

These words did more to win Mr. Shubrick’s 
consent than all Reginald’s arguments or per¬ 
suasions. The nefi morning a neighboring 
clergyman, who bqd known Caroline from her 
childhood, pronounced her in the presence of 
her brother and sister, the wedded wife of 
Reginald Elliot. It was an hour of deep and 
solemn feeling. On Reginald Elliot’s face alone 
there was no sadness. To his bright, brave 
spirit fear was a stranger, and his heart was 
at this moment too full of hope and love to 
have room for sorrow; but Caroline received 
his first kiss as her husband on lips pale with 
the terror and the agony of parting, and he 
was forced to lay her unnerved form upon the 
sofa ere he could follow Mr. Shubrick from the 
room. Their horses stood at the door, and ere 
they slept that night, they had accomplished 
more than half the distance to the American 
camp. 

“I will soon see you, love—for I will be 
myself the herald of our first victory,” had 
been the parting words of Reginald to Caro¬ 
line. They were the dictates of youthful con¬ 
fidence. In three days after that parting he 
was engaged in battle, yet there was no vic¬ 
tory to report, and the action which gave en¬ 
couragement to less sanguine spirits seemed to 
his almost disgraceful, because it was followed 
by retreat. Weeks followed, during which the 
Americans were gaining and the British losing 
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ground, without any decisive movement on 
either side. At leggth. on the twenty-second 
of May game the gallant, but unsuccessful at¬ 
tack on the British force at Ninety-Six, and 
Greene again compelled to retire, withdrew to 
the Santee Hills. That he could maintain him¬ 
self thus in the very centre of the state seemed 
even to Reginald equivalent to victory, and he 
resolved to be the herald of hope, if not of 
triumph to Caroline. He communicated this 
intention to Mr. Shubrick, and proposed that 
he should accompany him, but he endeavored 
on the contrary to dissuade him from the pro¬ 
ject. 

“It is a great temptation, I acknowledge, 
Reginald, while we are lying idle here, so near 
our home—but it would scarcely be prudent, 
with straggling parties of the enemy constantly 
roaming about this section of the country. We 
must be careful of ourselves for our country’s 
sake—America cannot affo£ to throw away a 
single soldier now.” 

“Oh! I will be as careful as even Caroline 
could desire—careful for her dear sake—but in 
truth there is no danger. You know I com¬ 
manded the foraging party yesterday—I pur¬ 
posely pursued the road homeward, and though 
I went nearly half the distance there, I not only 
saw no trace of an enemy, but could hear of 
none.” 

Mr. Shubrick still shook Itis head, but youth 
and love are not easily counselled, and obtaining 
leave of absence for a week, Reginald set out, 
accompanied only by a trusty servant, who had 
been his attendant from boyhood. 

The sun was little more than an hour high, 
and Mrs. Shubrick and Caroline were seated 
in the eastern piazza—at that hour the coolest 
part of the house—when their attention was 
attracted by seeing a black boy emerge from 
the woodland which screened the fields and 
negro houses from view, and run with breath¬ 
less speed toward the gate at the head of the 
avenue. Before he reached it they became 
aware that two riders were rapidly approach¬ 
ing it from the public road. Onward they 
came, faster, faster—they passed it—Caroline 
rose from her chair—she approached the end 
of the piazza and gazed forward for a moment, 
then, without a word, sprang down the steps, 
and passing the shrubbery with the fleetness of 
a deer, entered the avenue beyond. She was 
followed, though more sedately, by Mrs. Shu- 
brick, for even she hod now become certain that 
the foremost rider was Reginald Elliot, and that 
there was an unusual air of relaxation in his 
remarkably erect and vigorous form. When she 
reached Caroline, Reginald was already beside 


her. He had been assisted from his horse by 
his servant on whom he was compelled to lean 
for support. The hue of death seemed settling 
on his brow, yet a smile full of happiness was 
on his lips, and as Caroline hung over him 
uttering words of endearment, which except 
in that moment of terror would never have 
escaped her, he murmured feebly, “no danger, 
love.” 

“ No, missis, I ’sure you dere’s 90 danger,” 
said the faithful Paul, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Shubrick, for Caroline seemed well nigh as inca¬ 
pable of comprehending his words as the fainting 
Reginald. 

“But what does it all mean, Paul? What is 
the matter with Mr. Elliot?” asked Mrs. Shu¬ 
brick. 

“ Why, you see ma’am—’tis only dat he is lost 
too much blood,” and he pointed to the sleeve 
stiff with gore—“but he’ll soon come round, 
Miss Caroline—he aint in de least danger, I 
’sure you, ma’am—de ball lodge in dis arm, 
you see, and you know yourself, ma’am, dere 
can’t be notin’ wital dere.” 

“ But he is bleeding still, Paul. Here,” she 
called to’two of her own servants, who had 
come near to listen to Paul—“help Paul to 
carry Mr. Elliot into the house—let them take 
him to my room, Caroline—it will be better 
than carrying him up stairs—and mount one 
of these horses,” she cried to the boy who had 
opened the gate, “and ride quickly for Docjor 
Stevens—-quickly, sir.” 

“ Please ma’am don’t sent for de doctor till I 
can speak to you,” called Paul, who was already 
bearing his master through the shrubbery. “ I 
’sure you, ma’am, I’se doctor enough for dis 
arm myself.” * 

Mrs. Shubrick ordered the boy to wait while 
she followed Paul to enquire if be had any better 
reason than his confidence in his own surgery, 
for not desiring the presence of Doctor Stevens. 
She found Reginald Elliot on the bed sufficiently 
revived to be conscious of Caroline’s presence. 
Paul was preparing bandages and lint at a table 
somewhat removed from the bed, and' to her 
questions he replied—“you see, ma’am, I bery 
much afraid dem red coats will be here before 
long—de one what fired at Maussa was a officer, 
and I seed him stand on de top of de hill out 
yonder, and watch where we was a going—so I 
tink he’s only gone for some more men to come 
nrter us. Now, if we hab to hide, de doctor will 
only-be in de way, and I ’sure you, ma’am, I’se 
drest worse wounds dan dis since I’ve been wid 
de army.” 

Mrs. Shubrick glanced at the pale face of 
Reginald Elliot, and the scarce less ghastly one 
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of Caroline as she bent over him—for a mo¬ 
ment her countenance wore an expression of 
deep thought, and then her eyes seemed sud¬ 
denly irradiated with more beautiful light, and 
a loftier serenity sat throned upon her brow. 

“Say nothing of any apprehensions you may 
have, and should you hear any noise be perfectly 
still, and endeavor to keep the others so—your 
best chance of escape is here.” She was leaving 
the room, but, as she reached the door, turned 
back to ask—“ have you all you want ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Paul, who had already 
ripped up his master’s coat sleeve, and exposed 
the shirt saturated with blood. The effusion 
seemed now to have ceased, and although Mr. 
Elliot still lay with closed eyes and perfectly 
motionless, Mrs. Shubrick saw that there was 
a tinge of color in his lips at least, and that his 
fingers had closed over Caroline’s hand. 

She beckoned Paul to her—“I think,” she 
whispered, “that if the bleeding has stopped, 
there can be no danger to Mr. Elliot in leaving 
his arm for a short time as it is. Should he be 
sought for, he will be safer in his present state, 
because we can keep him more quiet.” 

Paul had great quickness of perception, and 
as she concluded, he said with animation, “you 
right, Missis—you right—he better so-” 

Mrs. Shubrick left the room, and Paul ap¬ 
proached Caroline, who, with her eyes fixed on 
the face of Reginald, seemed unconscious of 
everything but of his presence. 

“ Don’t be scared now, Miss Caroline, for I 
’sure you dere aint no danger, and if Maussa 
can only get a good, long sleep, he ’ll wake up 
right well. Only we must keep ebery ting bery 
still here—we mustn’t move or say a word if 
dejumake eber so much noise out dere.” 

Caroline would not after this have moved or 
spoken for her life—there she sat pale, motion¬ 
less as a statue—her hand clasped in that of 
the sleeping Reginald, whose every breath she 
watched. Her consciousness seemed bounded 
to that room—that bed. Paul had seated him¬ 
self at a respectful distance from her. He too 
was still, and soon he slept, for when were any 
of his race still without sleeping? At length 
he was aroused by the sudden tread of men. 
The sound passed up stairs and over various 
parts of the house. He listened with intense 
solicitude—the sounds came nearer—they ap¬ 
proached the very door of the room—they 
paused—a few earnest, though not loud words 
were spoken, and then the steps receded, and 
soon all was still again. Reginald slept on un¬ 
disturbed, and Caroline, though she had lifted 
her eyes' ^anxiously to his, had neither moved 
nor spoken. 


I Mrs. Shubrick’s first act when she left the 
room to which Reginald Ellfet had been taken, 
was to direct one of her own servants to mount 
one of his horses, and leading the other, to re¬ 
turn as rapidly as possible to the road with them, 
and pursuing that ’till he had entirely passed her 
husband’s place, to turn into a dense wood, make 
his way as far as he could through it, and there 
fasten the horses and leave them. These orders 
given, she seated herself with apparent quiet- 

I ness, but real solicitude, at a window that over¬ 
looked the road, to await the arrival of her ex¬ 
pected visitors. She had not waited long when 
> a servant boy rushed in exclaiming, in evident 
l alarm—“Missis, de British da comin—Cudjo 
j see de red coat up de road as he bin a comin 
\ home.” 

\ “ Very well, Harry—I want you to go to Dr. 
\ Steven’s plantation—you can go over the dam, 
J you know—and ask the doctor to come over 
j here as early as pebble in the morning.” 

\ The cruelties which had occasionally been ex- 
j ercised by the British and Tory troops toward 
the negroes, in order to extort from them some 
confession prejudicial to their masters, made 
Harry very ready to obey this order. In like 
\ manner Mrs. Shubrick despatched on various 
\ errands all the members of her household, who 
had witnessed the arrival of Reginald. The last 
sent had scarcely yt out when the tramp of 
| horses, the jingling f of spurs, and loud voioes of 
J men, told that the hour of trial had come. In 
: a few minutes a young officer, wearing the uni- 
s form of a lieutenant, and followed by several 
| soldiers, walked into the house and turned into 
j the room in which Mrs. Shubrick sat, the door 
| of which was purposely left open. She rose to 

I receive them with such dignified courtesy that 
they were shamed into civility, and when after 
receiving and returning the salutation of the 
leader, she asked to what she was indebted for 
j the honor of his visit, he replied—“I regret, 
\ Madam, to be compelled to put you to any in- 
\ convenience, but I must obey the orders by 
\ which I am sent, to apprehend an arch rebel 
\ and traitor, who is known to be in your bouse— 

I I must trouble you for your keys, and will be 
obliged to you to order one of your servants to 
guide us in our search.” 

“ Here are the keys, sir,” she said, taking a 
small basket from a table near her, “of every 
pantry and closet in the house—the chambers 
> are not locked—I fear it will be impossible to 
> send a servant with you, for the sight of a sol- 

I dier usually terrifies them so much that I doubt 
if your arrival has not sent them all off the place. 
1 would guide you myself, but your search will 
probably be less restrained without my presence.’ * 
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That presence was indeed felt to be a restraint, 
and officer and men alike moved more freely when 
they had passed from the room in which she was. 
For the next half hour they were heard stamping 
from room to room, opening closets, bureaus and 
wardrobes, moving bedsteads—tumbling about 
boxes, and putting everything into such disarray 
as it would require days to remedy. At length, 
with a quick flutter at her heart, Mrs. Sbubrick 
heard them returning. The officer now entered 
alone, leaving his men at the door. Again Mrs. 
Shubrick rose to receive him, placing herself be¬ 
tween him and the door of the room in which 
Reginald lay. 

“ I must again intrude upon you. Madam, 
though only for a few minutes. This room 
and the adjoining one are the only parts of the 
house which we have not examined. In one 
of them the rebel must be concealed, for we 
tracked him to your door. Permit me to pass 
you. Madam.” 

Instead of moving aside for him, Mrs. Shu¬ 
brick drew nearer to the door of the room he 
wished to enter, and placing herself directly 
before it, said—“ this is my own ohamber, sir 
—you will not, I hope, insist on entering it.” 

The officer looked at her with a suspicious 
eye, but her glance quailed not beneath his, her 
delicate cheek neither paled nor flushed, and he 
said—“ duty. Madam, knows no such reserves, 
but I feel assured I may trust your word, and if 
you will assure me that the man I seek is not in 
that room, I will not enter it.” 

“ I will answer no question—it would only 
estatyish a precedent for future occasions—but 
again I tell you, sir, that this is my chamber, 
and to a man of honor the chamber of a lady 
would be a sanctuary even to his own bitterest 
foe, sacred as the altar of Heaven. I trust to 
your honor, therefore, to make no attempt to 
enter here, but should you persist in doing so, 
it shall be only over my corpse that you accom¬ 
plish your purpose.” 

Emphatic as was her language—earnest as 
was her manner—there was nothing in either 
that permitted him for a moment to forget that 
it was a lady, delicate and gentle, who thus 
addressed him. He saw that her spirit was un¬ 
conquerable, that she would indeed .die where 
she stood rather than submit to an indignity or 
betray a friend—he could not use physical force 
toward such a woman, and he relinquished his 
purpose, saying to her with something of reve¬ 
rence in his manner—“ your intrepidity, Madam, 
gives you security; from me you shall meet no 
further annoyance.” 

He was true to his word, and immediately with¬ 
drew his men and returned to the detachment to 


i which he belonged. This was a small party that 
had been sent out from Ninety-Six for supplies, 
| the commander of which had thought Reginald 
| Elliot’s capture an object of sufficient conse- 
. quence to delay his march for this domiciliary 
\ visit. 

t “ She is a heroine, sir,” said the young lieu¬ 
tenant to his commander—“ and were muskets 
\ put into the hands of a hundred such women, 
i our only safety would be in retreat.” 
j “You mistake—with muskets in their hands, 
women would become to us but a weaker kind 
< of man,” replied the commander, and he replied 
| truly—woman’s power is over the spirits of men, 
) and it must be maintained by spiritual, not by 
j other means. 

j The * ruranees of Paul proved quite correct. 

The ball which had entered Reginald Elliot’s 
arm had opened a vein in its passage, and the 
flow of blood from this was so much increased 
by his rapid motion on horseback, that it was 
many weeks before he recovered entirely from 
the languor and debility it occasioned—but as 
Caroline was his nurse through those weeks, 
and as it was a season of comparative inactivity 
to the American forces in Carolina, he could not 
greatly regret it. He was sufficiently recovered 
to be present at the battle of Eutaw Springs, a 
battle which soon left to the invader no spot in 
Carolina on which his foot could safely and 
j securely rest. 

| It was a victory indeed—a glorious victory, of 
| which Reginald Elliot was, as he had promised, 
j the herald to Caroline—a happiness which he 
j thought cheaply purchased by another severe, 
though not dangerous wound. 


| A SI M I L E. 

S BY W. W. WILLSON. 

| On the lily’s breast, in the sunrise lay 
^ The clustering drops of the chrystal spray; 

At noon I sought for the peerless flower, 

| I had looked upon in the morning hour. 

| I sought and found; but oh! how seared! 

J No glittering gems on its breast appeared. 

’Neath the summer sun they had vanished quite, 
And naught remained but the faded white. 

Ah! thus, thought I, each lovely pearl 
Of Virtue fades in fashion’s whirl; 

And honor dear, and diamond truth, 

From hearts they jeweled in early youth! 

< 

\ From the blighting gaze of the haughty crowd, 

| Feeling instinctively seeks a shroud; * 

l Purity wilts, and its whiteness fades 
' Where the stek’ning breath of the World invades! 
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THE WIDOW SMITH. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

“Do you know who that beautiful woman 
is, that sat opposite to us at dinner?” said 
Henry Newton to his friend Charles Oxford, as 
they discussed their cigars at Saratoga. 

“ The one with the blue eyes and golden hair 
—who looked as sweet as Carlo Dolci’s ‘ Poesy/ 
you mean, I suppose. That is Miss Devon.” 

“No—no—she is but a girl, her right hand 
neighbor is the one I allude to. The lady with 
the dark eyes and superb dimples.” 

“Oh! the widow Smith.” 

“You know her then.” 

“Not exactly; but I have heard of her, and 
was introduced, this morning.” 

“ She is very beautiful. A perfect goddess.” 

“Yes!” drily remarked Mr. Oxford. 

“And has such a high-bred air!” 

“Yes!” still more drily said his friend. 

“ And is surrounded by beaux!” 

“Yes!” was again the equivocal reply. 

“ Her voice too! Did you ever hear such a 
voice ?” 

“ Yes! No-” 

“Why?—what’s the matter with you, Ox¬ 
ford?” testily remarked his friend. “Yousas- 
sent, and yet don’t assent to all I say. Your 
words express one thing, and your tones an¬ 
other. Has Mrs. Smith jilted you ?” 

A merry laugh was Oxford’s only reply, as he 
glanced mischievously at his friend. Newton 
looked half indignant. At length his com¬ 
panion explained. 

“Harry,” he said. “I see you don’t know 
the widow Smith: the reason is that you came 
from Boston, and her solar system hitherto has 
been New York. I might have been as igno¬ 
rant of her as you, but I noticed her manners 
this morning, and having seen such characters 
before, I determined at once in my own mind 
what she was. To satisfy myself, however, I 
made inquiries, nay! even sought an introduc¬ 
tion to her. The result is what I expected. 
As she seems to have made some impression 
on you, I will give you a little bit of her his¬ 
tory :—you can then continue to admire her or 
not, as you like. 

“The widow Smith, as everybody in New 
York calls her, made a runaway match at 
seventeen with a dashing young fellow, who, 
after living for a couple of years on his wits, 
left her a widow without a farthing. Only 
nineteen^ and really quite beautiful, the young 
widow determined to marry a fortune: she had 
seen enough of the privations of a small income, 


and was resolved not to sacrifice herself a 
second time on so foolish an altar as that of 
love. Since then four years have elapsed, yet 
the widow Smith’is still unmarried. The fact 
is, I suppose, she looks too high. A small an¬ 
nuity enables her to dress handsomely, as you 
see. This is her first advent at Saratoga, where 
she is but little known; and depend upon it, she 
will make desperate efforts to secure a prize be¬ 
fore the season is over. 

“ She is a thorough flirt. Not having a bit 
of heart, but a good deal of vanity, she gratifies 
herself by alluring around her a crowd of beaux, 
whom she keeps in play with the dexterity of a 
veteran angler. Did you mark her conduct in 
the drawing-room? She had a smile for one, 
an apology for another, she dropped her fan 
that a third might pick it up, a fourth she lan¬ 
guidly asked to enquire if a letter had come for 
her. Yet not one of these beaux, half of whom, 
are madly in love with her, would she marry: 
she has her eye on higher game: nothing short 
of a millionaire will suit her. In New York 
she spoilt her chance by letting her intentions 
be seen; but she is now older and more wary; 
besides here she is unknown. Ten to one she 
takes in some wealthy southerner!” 

The conversation here closed. Harry Newton 
was younger than his friend, and had great con¬ 
fidence in Oxford’s opinions: consequently when 
he next saw Mrs. Smith, his feelings approached 
disgust. He could now see the art which lay 
hidden under her smiles and gentle intonations; 
and he turned with loathing from one so selfish, 
cold-hearted and worldly. The day before* the 
beauty of that face had enchanted him; the 
music of that voice had thrilled on every fibre: 
now he almost shuddered at the sight of the 
one, and the sound of the other, for purity and 
simplicity in woman was almost worshipped by 
the warm and enthusiastic young collegian. 

He was, however, considerably surprised to 
notice that Oxford spent much of his time in 
the society of the very female whom he had 
pronounced so designing. What astonished him 
the more was that his friend had expressed him¬ 
self unusually delighted with the Miss Devon, 
whose blue eyes and golden hair he had praised 
so rapturously on the day of their arrival. Ox¬ 
ford, indeed, had been particularly attentive to 
her for several mornings; but gradually his de¬ 
votion had slackened, and he now seemed to 
have transferred his gallantry to her older rival. 
Newton could not endure this treachery of his 
friend. Miss Devon was as artless as a child; 
with a warm and generous heart; in whose 
looks, and actions every impulse of her gentle 
bosom was revealed: to whom concealment or 
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deception seemed impossible. Newton would 
probably have lost his heart to her, but that 
he found her indifferent to all his approaches: 
she was kind and friendly, but that was all: in 
her most animated conversation she would sud¬ 
denly grow absent: and often, at such times, 
NaWlc^i saw her eyes wandering to where his 
friend was talking gaily with Mrs. Smith, and 
then she would sigh. 

“ Can it be that she loves Oxford V ’ he said. 
He watched her demeanor for some time, and 
became satisfied that this was the truth. 

“Poor thing!” he said, “I pity her; for, once 
loving, she will love forever. Hers is not a heart 
easily to forget a first passion. Her rival would 
outlive a dozen disappointments: the first one 
will kill her. Yet the artful widow wins, and 
she, sweet girl, loses. I could curse Oxford 
for his folly: and he to warn me of this syren 
too !” 

Harry could contain himself no longer, when, 
on the following day, he saw Oxford select the 
beautiful widow as his partner for a ride, and in 
such a marked manner that everybody noticed 
it. He was still more vexed when he heard 
that two of her admirers were about suddenly 
to leave Saratoga: jealousy of Oxford, it was 
said, was the cause; gossip even asserted, and 
for once gossip was true, that they had offered 
and been refused. That evening the two friends 
happened to be alone together. 

“ You seem mightily pleased with this widow 
Smith,*’ said Harry testily. 

Oxford darted a searching look at his friend: 
then smiling, as much as to say, “ you wish to 
cross-question me, do you?” he knocked the 
ashes coolly from his cigar and replied— 

“ She is, certainly, one of the most conver- 
sible women I ever met with. Such a voice 
too! And then her smile—did you ever notice 
her smile, Harry, when she is addressing one 
she does not think a fool?—there is something 
positively enchanting about it.” 

Harry could scarcely conceal his indignation. 
Here was his friend madly in love with an artful 
woman, whom a week before he had ridiculed 
and professed to despise. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well,” he said, “there is no accounting 
for tastes. You thought very differently of 
this widow a week ago. To my notion now, 
Miss Devon, with her simple, but true-hearted 
womanly character, so natural and artless, is 
worth a dozen such cold, heartless pieces of 
artificiality as this beautiful and designing 
widow.” 

“You don’t know her, Harry,” said Oxford, 
yawning, as if to hint good humoredly that he 


was tired of this lecturing. “I was in a bad 
humor, last week, and said some severe things, 
I am afraid.” And he rose to depart. 

“ Take care,” said Harry, vexed beyond all 
measure—“ take care that your first impressions 
were not the best. You are wealthy, talented, 
and have a high position in society: I don’t 
know, to use your own phrase, where she can 
.find choicer game.” 

“We’ll not quarrel, Harry,” said his friend, 
with provoking coolness. “We are too old for 
that, feut, trust me, you’ll admire my bride as 
much as others when I am married.” And with 
these words he sauntered from the room. 

“Then he is going to marry her—the dupe!” 
said Harry bitterly, locking himself up for the 
rest of the evening. 

During the next week Harry saw abundant 
proof of the unaccountable folly of his friend. 
From morning until night Oxford scarcely left 
the reigning beauty’s side, except when, to 
pique her, he went over and conversed with 
Miss Devon. At such times the changing 
color and embarrassed air of the latter too 
well revealed the situation of her heart: and 
the triumphant glance which Mrs. Smith cast 
on the poor girl, when Oxford returned to her . 
side, showed that she saw and triumphed in 
Miss Devon’s hopeless affection. 

The season was now drawing to a close. 
Numbers were leaving every day, and among 
these went a large portion of the reigning 
beauty’s admirers. Rumor said that most of 
them tried their fortune before their depar¬ 
ture; and that they were severally refused. 
The widow Smith expressed her concern and 
regret at the state of their affections: such a 
thing as love, she declared, had never entered 
her thoughts; she had innocently yielded to 
the pleasure of their society and the charm of 
a harmless friendship; and with this prettily 
tuned speech, she dismissed each and all of her 
lovers, they to curse their folly, and she to laugh 
at them for dupes. 

Only one of her lovers now remained. He was 
a millionaire, but ill-bred, and without a spark 
of intellect. A lucky speculation had made him 
rich, and he adored his gold. But he was also 
madly in love with the reigning beauty, and de¬ 
sired, moreover, to disgrace Oxford, whom he 
hated for his refinement, by supplanting him 
with his mistress. The strife, between the 
two rivals, grew quite animated as the season 
approached a close. Far richer than Oxford, 
the millionaire strove to outshine him by the 
splendor of equipage and servants. The fair 
cause of this contest held the scales evenly; 
and managed with consummate skill to give 
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each suitor equal encouragement. To-day the 
millionaire’s star was in the ascendant, for the 
beautiful widow had ridden out with him, leav¬ 
ing Oxford to Miss Devon; to-morrow, the latter 
was the victor, for he kept Mrs. Smith engaged 
all the evening by his brilliant conversation. 
The whole company became, finally, engaged 
as spectators in the contest. The fair beauty 
seemed seriously to hesitate between the great 
wealth and personal demerits of the one, and 
the high breeding and ample fortune of the 
other. At length, in a contest for the honor 
of a partner at the last public ball, Oxford 
carried ofF the palm, and became victor; for 
that very night, without even the formality of 
a leave taking, the indignant millionaire de¬ 
parted, vowing that women were all jilts, and 
that his late mistress was the greatest jilt of 
all. 

The next morning, Mrs. Smith appeared at the 
breakfast-table arrayed in her most bewitching 
morning dress, and wearing her most seductive 
smiles. A slight frown indeed gathered on her 
brow when she saw that Oxford, instead of 
having taken his usual seat by her chair, had 
chosen one next to Miss Devon, who was all 
blushes and confusion. The haughty widow 
looked down the table: the places so lately 
filled by her admirers were empty; for a mo¬ 
ment she was neglected; and she determined 
that Oxford should pay dearly for this momen¬ 
tary desertion. 

The breakfast was over, and the carriages 
were at the door, when she saw Oxford ap¬ 
proaching her. Her moment of triumph had 
come, and as all had seen the slight, she re¬ 
solved all should witness his rebuff. 

“Oh! you need not think of asking me to ride 
with you to-day, Mr. Oxford,” she said, holding 
up her hands ns he approached, “for I cannot 
think of such a thing. Positively, I feel quite 
too indolent for so much exertion. So you may 
put up your horses.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Oxford, bowing low, 
“ that you do not ride to-day, still more sorry 
that I could not have the pleasure of asking 
your company; but I am already engaged to 
Miss Devon.” And he passed on. 

There was an emphasis on the word “en¬ 
gaged” which made the widow start: and her 
anxiety was not lessened when she saw the 
conscious air with which Miss Devon suffered 
herself to be handed into Oxford’s carriage. 
But she dismissed the momentry fear with an 
ironical smile: such a thing as Miss Devon 
supplanting her could not be possible. 

Yet, as the morning advanced, and she heard 
around her many a whispered announcement 


that Oxford was betrothed to Miss Devon, she 
began to feel alarmed again. 

“ Have you heard the news ?” said Miss Graw- 
ley, one of those gossips with whom all public 
places abound, the first to hear news, and the 
foremost to retail it where they know it will 
be unpalatable. “Mr. Oxford is going to» be 
married to Miss Devon: I heard it from the 
best authority, his friend, Mr. Newton. I once 
thought he had some fancy for you, but-” 

The widow arose and gave such a withering 
look at the old maid that she stopped abashed. 

“If you please. Miss Grawley, you will not 
U9e my name in any way. Good morning!” 
And with a stiff bow she swept from the room. 

Once in her chamber she gave way to her 
rage. She 9aw now into what a net she had 
fallen. It was evident that Oxford, determin¬ 
ing to foil her at her own weapons, had trifled 
with her all along; and that he had seized the 
very moment of his triumph over her lost suitor, 
to signalize his engagement to Miss Devon. 

“The artful creature,” said the beautifol 
widow in her rage. “She played her part 
well. And he!—ah, I would give ten years 
of my life to be revenged.” 

But as the widow Smith saw no possibility 
of obtaining this revenge, and a3 she knew she 
must become the laughing stock of the company 
if she remained, she concluded to depart: but 
she appeared at dinner, where she carried her¬ 
self with her accustomed urbanity and sweet¬ 
ness, determined to keep up a consistent front 
to the last. 

“ I hear the widow Smith,” said Oxford, laugh¬ 
ingly addressing his friend Newton, “ charges my 
lady-love with artfulness as a rival. Think of 
coupling deception with sweet Amy Devon! No^, 
she never knew I loved her till last night,j^honrtgh 
I had won her heart long before! I canjiardly 
forgive myself, so far as Amy is concerned, for 
the part I have acted. But I wanted to bring 
down this widow Smith. I saw she had marked 
me for her prey, and I heard she had boasted I 
would be at her feet before the season was over. 

I determined if possible to avenge myself, and 
the host of poorer suitors she trifled so heart¬ 
lessly with. It did not do to tell even you of 
my secret; and I saw you blamed me for pre¬ 
ferring her to Amy. But you now know my 
motives; and faith! I am glad I succeeded, for 
the sake of her poor victims. I think she will 
never come to Saratoga again.” 

What Oxford said of his sweet mistress was 
true. Her guileless heart could scarcely forgive 
him for his conduct to her rival, even after learn¬ 
ing all his motives. 

“If coquetry is ever defensible,” she said, 
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one day after they were married, “ it was so in 
this instance, perhaps. But still I pity her.” 

“ For not succeeding in making some man her 
dupe. Well, my dear, I will never sin in that 
way again; and the widow Smith may yet get 
a husband, for she goes to Washington every 
winter now. Desperate diseases require des¬ 
perate remedies.” 


FORBIDDEN LOVE. 

BV HENRY MORFORD. 

Earth is an Eden yet, a smiling land 
With sunny skies and ever living flowers; 

Adam and Eve yet wander hand in hand 

Down sunny slopes and through eternal bowers; 
And still as erst at God’s supreme command 
The Tree of Life sheds blossoms on the hours 
That float away npon the river’s tide, 

Leaving a holy fragrance as they glide. 

And there are apples yet in Eden, bright 
With golden snnlight, tempting to the taste, 
Glorious, how glorious! to the gazer’s sight, 

And plucked forever with a careless haste, 

Whose plucking is avenged with fearful might, 
Whose knowledge makes a desert and a waste; 
And there are those who eat, and strive in vain 
Their by-gone blindness to recall again. 

I plucked, I ate; and then I slept—how long 
I know not, but I slept in happy dreams 
Of woods made vocal with a winged throng, 

And golden sands that flowed with chrystal streams, 
Of scenes that rose with Memnon’s sunrise song, 

And set at evening with unclouded beams, 

Of diamond starlight in Italian skies, 

And angels looking out from human eyes. 

An angel blessed me, and an angel held 

Her white hand in my own, the same sweet voice 
Whose music filled my morning thoughts of old 
Bade the young spirit of my heart rejoice: 

For me her pulses beat, her young heart swelled, 

And in my ear I heard her dearest choice, 

And on my neck I felt those white arms flung 
Whose thrilling touch defies a mortal tongue. 

I woke—and there were voices in the air, 

And moans and broken sobs—an upraised sword 
Gleamed close beside me, and the spirit fair, 

Whose fond and tender breathings I had heard, 
Knelt pleading with a look of wild despair, 

And clasping hands and many a broken word, 

To join the broken bands again, and twine 
The wealth of her bright golden hair with mine. 

We were divided, as the storm divides 
The silken sails of pleasure’s fairy bark 
When the destroyer on the tempest rides, 

And earth and heaven are desolate and dark; 

We were divided, and above the tides 
Of grief and sorrow, I could only mark 
That he who held the flashing blade above 
Was Circumstance forbidding Human Love. 

Vol. X—3 


FANNY’S FINE EDUCATION. 

BY MA&Y DAVENANT. 

C U AFTER I. 

Fanny Weldon was the daughter of a plain 
but wealthy farmer, whose estate was beauti¬ 
fully situated in one of the most fertile parts of 
Pennsylvania, and the eye rested delighted on 
the goodly prospect of rich woods and highly 
cultivated fields which spread before it, as one 
stood on the vine covered porch of the substan¬ 
tial stone dwelling, which had been the home of 
his forefathers for several generations. 

Fanny was a bright, laughing, merry crea¬ 
ture, beautiful to look upon, and full of fun 
and frolic—she was, moreover, so indulged by 
father, mother, sister, and brothers, that she 
had a fair prospect of being entirely spoiled. 
I say a fair prospect—for Fanny was not yet 
spoiled. The same love which so indulged her 
had called forth all the warm affections of her 
nature—affections which with judicious culture 
might have led her to be all that she ought to 
have been—all in fact that her sister Martha 
was; and Martha had been an indulged child; yet 
now she was an active, industrious, amiable, and 
with little of what the world calls learning and 
no accomplishments, a well educated woman. 

“Well educated, without either learning or 
accomplishments!” I hear some gentle reader 
slightly tinged with blue, exclaim—“ the thing 
is impossible.” 

Not so fast, fair lady. Learning and accom¬ 
plishments are very precious things; but like 
Robinson Crusoe’s money in the desert island, 
they may be very useless ones. Martha Weldon 
had no need of them. Her education was an 
excellent one, for it fitted her admirably for the 
duties she was called upon to fulfil, making her 
happy while performing them, and enabling her 
to diffuse happiness and comfort among all that 
were about her. 

Fanny had just entered her fourteenth year; 
her sister Martha being at the same time nearly 
twenty, when the quiet tenor of life at the farm 
was broken in upon by a visit from a cousin 
of Mrs. Weldon’s from the city, with her two 
daughters, who though very gay and fashionable 
people, found it convenient and agreeable to 
spend a few weeks in August with their country 
relatives. The Weldons had seen nothing of 
their cousins for many years, for Mr. Conway, 
who formerly kept store in a neighboring vil¬ 
lage, had long since removed his business to 
the city, where the family from that time re¬ 
sided, keeping up little or no correspondence 
with their former friends. But Lucinda, the 
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youngest daughter, was now in delicate health, 
and her mother knowing the salubrity of the air 
in that section of the country, wrote to volunteer 
a visit to her relations, which was received as 
one of the greatest favors that could be conferred 
on them. 

Fortunately, as Fanny thought it, this visit 
occurred during her holydays, so that nothing 
prevented her being constantly with Lucinda, 
who was but little older than herself, and this 
inseparable companionship opened a new world 
to the sight of our simple country maiden. She 
had from the first looked upon her cousins as a 
superior order of beings. The elegance of their 
dress, their various accomplishments, and the 
air of self-confidence and high self-appreciation 
which marked their whole deportment, awak¬ 
ened in her mind a painful sense of her own 
inferiority; and when Lucinda took what she 
called “a desperate fancy” to her pretty, lively 
cousin, Fanny repaid it with the most unbounded 
gratitude and admiration. 

The girls would spend whole mornings in the 
woods, now sauntering through its more shaded 
depths, then seated for hours on a rustic bench 
near the brook, perfectly absorbed in each others 
society. Lucinda was always the heroine of her 
own tale. She would tell of the prominent part 
she acted in the fashionable school where she was 
receiving her education—of her performances on 
the piano at Madame Dumont’s private concert; 
of the beautiful dresses she wore on these and 
other gala occasions; of the balls she went to, 
the beaux she had, the compliments she received, 
until Fanny was ready to cry at the contrast her 
own lot presented. Nobody paid her compli¬ 
ments—she, though handsomer than Lucinda, 
had no beaux. Her school-master, oh, how un¬ 
like the charming Madame Dumont! did nothing 
but scold. She could neither play nor sing, nor 
dance, nor draw, nor talk French like her cousin 
—she had never seen a ball-room nor a ball-dress 
in her life. Poor Fanny! she began to think her¬ 
self one of the most unhappy people in the world. 
Oh, if she had only been born a fine town lady 
and not a plain farmer’s daughter! 

The result of all this soon showed itself in a 
formal request put by Lucinda, and most ably 
urged by Mrs. Conway, who soon brought Mrs. 
Weldon and Martha to her side, that Fanny 
should be' allowed to accompany her friends on 
their return to town, and after a short visit to 
them, be placed at Madame Dumont’s board¬ 
ing-school, where she would enjoy advantages 
which Mrs. Conway assured her friends were 
“ perfectly incalculable! To be sure, it was ex¬ 
pensive, but wno regards expense in so impor¬ 
tant a matter as education, the benefits of which 


are felt through life.” So argued Mrs. Conway, 
a polite though good natured woman, who was 
never so happy as when managing other people’s 
business for them. Being anxious to patronize 
Madame Dumont, she at once persuaded herself 
that Fanny’s parents could not bestow a greater 
benefit on their child than by securing to the 
very superior education that lady engaged to be¬ 
stow upon her pupils, and by degrees impressed 
the same conviction on the minds of her worthy 
hosts. After long and various consultations on 
the subject, it was at length determined that the 
interest of a legacy left by an old uncle, many 
years before to Fanny, should be devoted to the 
accomplishment of this desirable object. 

However anxious Fanny was to go, it was 
with many tears that she parted from all at 
home. Her grief, however, was soon dissipated 
by the excitement of the journey, and the novel¬ 
ties that surrounded her at Mrs. Conway’s, 
where she was to spend a fortnight in procu¬ 
ring a suitable wardrobe before going to school. 
This accomplished, Mrs. Conway introduced her 
to Madame Dumont’s notice, as the daughter of 
a wealthy relation residing in the country, where 
the young lady had been neglected, spoiled and 
sun-burned. The word “ wealthy” had a magic 
sound to Madame, who immediately pronounced 
Fanny channante t and established her as a favo¬ 
rite. 

We cannot follow our heroine during her 
school career, as we prefer showing the results 
of it. It is enough to say that she did not at 
first find it quite as delightful as she expected. 
True she had fine dresses, and was sometimes 
taken to concerts, balls, and the theatre, of 
course metely to cultivate her taste and im¬ 
prove her manners, but her lessons were often 
hard and her teachers cross. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, Madame herself who taught nothing but 
the graces, was always in a good humor, and 
finding vanity a powerful stimulus, usually con¬ 
trived to flatter her pupils into an excessive 
fondness for herself, and a strong desire to win 
her approbation. But Madame Dumont was a 
vain, frivolous and worldly minded woman, who 
thought little of the higher destinies of the im¬ 
mortal beings committed to her charge. To 
make them elegant, accomplished and attractive 
was with her the great object, and to attain it 
they must have fine manners, play, sing, dance, 
and talk French—all other matters were of very 
minor importance. Under such a blind leader, 
poor Fanny’s spiritual and intellectual faculties 
remained nearly dormant. At the end of three 
years she had acquired nothing but a smattering 
of useless accomplishments, unaccompanied by 
any really valuable instruction, while at the same 
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time she had imbibed a strong taste for dress, 
fashion, admiration and amusement, and a su¬ 
preme contempt for all vulgar people and pur¬ 
suits. 

CHAPTER II. 

Thk parlor at Mr. Weldon’s, which formerly 
had never been used except for company, had 
been since Fanny’s return almost exclusively 
devoted to her use: and her handsome piano¬ 
forte, two of her paintings hung above the cup¬ 
boards, together with a pair of ottomans, and 
a few prints and an annual upon one of the 
tables, gave the old fashioned apartment quite 
a modern air. Here Martha and Fanny were 
seated on a lovely afternoon in the spring. 
Martha was on the eve of marriage with a 
young farmer in the neighborhood, and Fanny 
had just returned from a visit to her friend 
Lucinda, to whom she was still quite devoted. 

The sun shone brightly into the pleasant room, 
Martha was sewing diligently; but Fanny, now 
a beautiful and stylish looking girl, was seated 
by the window, with her eye fixed on the lovely 
landscape, which clothed in all the luxuriant ver¬ 
dure of the season, seemed to breathe the very 
spirit of peace and joyfulness. But Fanny’s 
countenance was little in unison with the scene 
before her; her brow was clouded, her head 
rested on her hand, and now and then she 
sighed deeply. Martha had from time to time 
glanced anxiously at her sister, and at length 
she said, “ Fanny love, what ails you ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Fanny, with some as¬ 
perity. 

“ Then why do you sigh so sadly, dear ? Come, 
cheer up, and laugh a little as you used to—-but 
perhaps,” added Martha, smiling, “ it is not gen¬ 
teel to seem happy now-a-days.” 

“Happy!” replied Fanny. “I should like to 
know how I can be happy ? I don’t believe 
there is any one in the world as miserable as I 
am. I only wish I was dead.” 

Martha looked distressed, but being by this 
time used to her sister’s words, she only said— 
“Fanny, that is a sinful wish.” 

“It is not sinful,” said Fanny vehemently. 
“I am actually tired of my life in this stupid 
place, where I scarcely see a soul, and have so 
many things to trouble me. Mother has been 
talking to me for at least an hour about the idle 
life I lead, and telling me that when you are 
gone she expects me to take your place, and 
to attend to all the things you do—the butter 
and chickens—and I don’t know what beside. 
But I shall do no such thing. After all my 
education to be made to work like a servant— 
a vulgar, dirty servant! But I ’ll never do it— 


never,” said Fanny, stamping her foot with 
great decision. 

“ But she don’t expect you to work like a 
servant,” replied Martha. “Every farmer’s 
wife and daughter must look to these things. 
There is Mrs. Sterling at Farfield, who has had 
as good an education as you Fanny, and yet she 
often works all her butter with her own hands, 
and cook9 and irons too when she cannot get 
good help.” 

“ I don’t care how much she does,” said Fanny 
—“ I shall never soil my fingers with such things. 
People that work hard never can look like ladies 
—look at Mrs. Conway and Madame Dumont 
how different they are from mother—and then 
a real gentleman !—do you think he would come 
in and sit down to dinner in his shirt sleeves like 
father and the boys do ? Oh, Martha, that is the 
worst trial of all.” 

Martha smiled. “Then I don’t think you 
need be so very wretched. It would be indeed 
a pleasant thing if we could change this old 
house into a palace, and all of us into lords 
and ladies, with nothing to do but to amuse 
ourselves. And it would be very charming to 
see an elegant knight, such as we read of in the 
story books, rushing out of the wooded pathway 
yonder to visit his fair lady, instead of my own 
Harry Grove in his plain grey suit—and yet it 
would be hardly worth while to make myself 
miserable because my father is not a lord and 
Harry a knight—I’m sure I could not love them 
better if they were. Ah, Fanny,” said Martha, 
as she bent over her sister and kissed her trou¬ 
bled brow—“we must be contented with the 
station Heaven has allotted to us; and to do our 
duty there, is the true secret of happiness,” and 
Martha ran out to meet her lover. 

“Martha may talk as much as she pleases 
about station and duty, and content, and all 
that, but I never can be happy at this old farm 
with nothing but vulgar country folks to speak 
to. And I never will be made a common drudge 
of,” muttered Fanny to herself, as her eye fol¬ 
lowed the light step of her sister who was trip¬ 
ping along the path by which Harry approached. 
“How can Martha love that man!” she added, 
though a feeling of something like envy arose in 
her bosom when she saw the rapturous smile 
which illuminated his handsome face as he re¬ 
ceived her sister, and beheld the tell-tale blushes 
that suffused Martha’s cheek as he whispered 
his fond greetings in her ear. 

“ She seems happy though for all,” thought 
Fanny. “ Heigh ho! I only wish I had a lover 
—but mine must be a very tall, dark, handsome 
man, with Pair distingui that dear Madame 
talks so much about, and a moustache perhaps. 
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Then he must have a handsome house in town, 
splendidly furnished—and, let me see, I must 
have a carriage to visit in, for I shall go out 
almost every evening, and receive a great deal 
of company. Oh! I should be so happy!” and 
Fanny fairly forgot her troubles while dwelling 
on these delightful visions. 

The first part of Fanny’s wish was soon rea¬ 
lized. Martha was married a few weeks after 
this conversation; and at the Wedding, which 
was a very merry one, Fanny, in spite of all the 
high airs she gave herself—or perhaps because 
of them, for men are strange animals—capti¬ 
vated the fancy of a very estimable youth; just 
the very person her parents most desired she 
should captivate, but by no means the hero of 
Fanny’s day dreams. Instead of being tall and 
dark, he was short and fair—that is when he 
was not sunburnt—had light hair, and no sign 
whatever of a moustache, or of Madame’s air 
distingue . 

But in spite of all this George Riston was a 
fine, handsome fellow, with a noble forehead, 
and a clear, blue eye, that gleamed so brightly 
and tenderly when it looked into Fanny’s face, 
that it is a wonder that she did not fall at once 
in love with him. And so she might have done, 
perhaps—for the first love flatters one’s vanity 
amazingly—but then he was so country-fled: 
and instead of an elegant house in town where 
Fanny could see fine company from morning 
till night, had only a good sized farm, where 
she would have to look after kitchen and dairy 
just as her mother wanted her to do at home. 
So to her parents great distress, Fanny looked 
coldly upon George, who would, however, per¬ 
sist in loving her in spite of all her coldness. 

Meantime Fanny was very dull and discon¬ 
tented v with herself and all about her. She 
carried her point with her mother so far as 
taking any active part in the household duties 
was concerned, but she could not make either 
father, mother or brothers submit quietly to her 
neglect of them. Though Mr. Weldon could 
well have afforded to hire half a dozen servants 
had he chose it, still he only chose to hire one; 
and on this odc, with a half growing girl his wife 
was “ raising,” as she termed it, devolved the 
whole duty of managing the large dairy, and 
other work connected with a thriving farm, on 
which a large number of hands was frequently 
employed. 

Of course there was always a great deal to be 
done, yet while the active, cheerful, busy Martha 
was at home, it never seemed too much for Mrs. 
Weldon. But now she did think it hard to have 
to bustle and drive about, and she a large and 
heavy woman too, while a grown up daughter 


was practising her music, or working worsted, 
or lying on the bed reading a French novel. So 
her mother often scolded and complained; and 
her father caught the echo aud scolded too; and 
the boys were always ready with some hit at 
fine ladies who were good for nothing but to 
look at. 

“ You have spoiled Fanny entirely,” said Mrs. 
Sterling, a refined and cultivated woman, now 
Martha’s near neighbor and best friend, as they 
were driving home together one day after a visit 
to Mrs. Weldon, during which Fanny had been 
displaying some of her caprices. “ She seems 
to be perfectly miserable.” 

“ She does indeed, poor girl,” replied Martha 
with a sigh, “ yet I don’t see why she should be. 
Mother always lets her have her own way. And 
as for spoiling her, I’m sure she has had the very 
best of educations.” 

“ There we differ, Martha,” replied her friend, 
“a few frivolous accomplishments do not make 
a good education—not that I undervalue accom¬ 
plishments, for when rightly used and not as mini¬ 
stering to our vanity, they refine and elevate our 
nature. There must, however, be a solid foun¬ 
dation on which to place them. They are like the 
ornaments you so much admired on that Gothic 
building in the print I was showing you the other 
day. 

“Without the stately columns and ground 
arches to give strength and stability to the struc¬ 
ture, those elaborate ornaments would only help 
to bring it sooner to the ground. Thanks to 
Madame Dumont’s wretched training, Fanny’s 
education has essentially weakened her charac¬ 
ter ; it has made her selfish, vain and conceited, 
dissatisfied with her lot, and worst of all, led her 
to despise those whom Heaven has commanded 
she should reverence. Ah! if parents would 
only realize the fearful risk they run in commit¬ 
ting their daughters, during the most important 
years of life, to the charge of irreligious, worldly 
minded teachers, there would soon be an end of 
such manufactories of misery as Madame Du¬ 
mont’s. 

“ Now even supposing that Fanny could sing 
and play like a professor, dance like a sylph, and 
speak French like a native, would not such ac¬ 
complishments be dearly bought at the price she 
has paid for them ? Where is the sweet, bright, 
joyous temper that once found happiness every 
where ? Where the humble, confiding affection 
that looked up to her parents as the first of 
beings, and to you, Martha, as her guardian 
angel? Where the active industry that made 
every duty a source of pleasure? Where her 
pure love of Nature, and her holy reverence for 
Nature’s God ?” 
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Martha could only weep, and in the depths of 
her heart answer—“ where ?” 

CHAPTER III. 

49 A very pretty girl, really—who is she V 9 
said Mr. Augustus Fitzroy to Lucinda Conway, 
with whom he was dancing at a large ball the 
following winter. 

Mr. Fitzroy was a tall, dashing looking man, 
elaborately dressed, and with an air which though 
it passed for stylish with some, by the more dis¬ 
criminating would be pronounced vulgar. Lu¬ 
cinda’s engagement to a particular friend of Mr. 
Fitzroy’s had just been announced to the circle 
in which she moved. 


dence by repeating some of the compliments 
with which the gentleman had overwhelmed 
her, she retired to rest to dream of Mr. Fitzroy. 

But with her dreams came waking thoughts 
of a less attractive nature. How would her 
parents like Mr. Fitzroy?—and how would Mr. 
Fitzroy like them ? The more devoted her new 
admirer became in his attentions—for he did 
; not suffer the first impressions in his favor to 
evaporate—the more this idea disturbed Fanny. 
| She thought of the stylish Mr. Fitzroy at the 
| farm,* of how impossible it would be to make 
her parents and brothers assume the elegant 
manners to which she was sure he had always 
been accustomed; of how he would stare at 


44 That is Miss Weldon, one of my earliest and 
dearest friends,” replied Lucinda, who being 
much in love was at this time very sentimental. 

“Weldon—I don’t think I know the name— 
is she of this place ?” asked the gentleman. 

“ SJhe stays with us at present,” said his part¬ 
ner; “her parents are relations of ours, and live 
about forty miles from town. They are very rich 
people, but very odd—no refinement about them. 
Do you know they want to force my sweet friend 
to marry a man she cannot love, a common, un¬ 
educated farmer, and she so refined and beau¬ 
tiful — w ith a handsome fortune of her own too, 
left her by a rich old uncle.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Fitzroy, pricking 
up his ears, and again staring at Fanny through 
his double eye-glass, “a deuced shame in them. 


their country ways; and how they would de- 
; spise his “flnnikin” ones, as they called them. 

Then there were other things that they would 
like still less. Fanny soon learned that Mr. Fitz¬ 
roy was what is usually called “a little wild”— 
in other words a pleasure-seeking, dissipated 
young man, and she was too well aware of her 
parents strict code of morals to believe they 
would look as leniently upon this defect as the 
gay world sometimes does. In short these diffi¬ 
culties took such hold upon her mind that when 
Mr. Fitzroy offered himself, which he did within 
a few weeks of his introduction to her, Fanny 
burst into tears, confessed she loved him better 
than life itself, but at the same time assured him 
that she did not think her parents would ever 
consent to their union. 


She is indeed an uncommonly handsome girl— j Mr. Fitzroy in his secret soul thought the 
I must beg you to introduce me.” same. He well knew that neither his circum- 

Lucinda promised to do so at the conclusion stances nor his character would bear investi- 
of the dance; meantime she enlarged on Fanny’s gation, and that few parents wquld willingly 
perfections, her attachment to herself, and upon t intrust him with a daughter’s happiness. Being 
the cruelty of her parents in wishing her to J at this time greatly in need of the few thousands 
marry as they did. Fanny, who had already j Fanny possessed, which of course had been ex- 
been much struck with Mr. Fitzroy’s appear- j aggerated by dame rumor into more than double 
ance, received the gentlems^i most graciously, their actual amount, he at once ventured upon 
danced and waltzed with him several times J the bold proposal of a private marriage, after 
during the evening, and when she got home l which, he said, her parents would of course for- 
told Lucinda that she thought him the most > give them immediately. 

fascinating person she had ever seen. Fanny hesitated and consulted Lucinda, who 

“I knew you would like him,” she replied, was all for love and the romance of an elopement, 
"he is so handsome, so elegant, so perfectly “It would be such a romantic, such a delightful 
well bred—quite rich too. Frank, who is very denouement” Yet still some strivings of Fanny’s 
intimate with him, says he is doing a great better nature made her shrink from so flagrant 
business. You can’t think how much he ad- an act of disobedience. Mr. Fitzroy played the 
mired you.” Here followed an exaggerated re- despairing lover to admiration; and just at this 
petition of Mr. Fitzroy’s remarks upon Fanny’s time Mr. and Mrs. Conway happening to awake 
appearance, after which Lucinda added, “lam to the consciousness of what was going forward, 
very sure he has fallen in love with you at first ; a summons was received from Fanny’s parents, 
sight, just as Frank Simmons did with me—ah, expressing their great displeasure at Mr. Fitz- 
Fanny! that is the only true love after all.” ; roy’s attentions, and commanding Fanny to re- 
Fanny replied by pressing her friend to her j; turn home immediately. No time was to be 
heart, and after reciprocating Lucinda’s confi- lost, as her brother was to come for her the 
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next day; and by the hour of his arrival Mr. 
Fitzroy and his bride were far on their road to 


would have his, frequent quarrels ensued, until 
violent love subsided into mutual indifference. 


Washington, having been married by a magis- ; and they only agreed where it wouki have been 


trate half an hour before tlieir departure. j better had they differed—in the total neglect of 

Immediately on her return Fanny wrote a j all their highest duties, and their devotion to 
repentant letter to her parents, pleading the j pleasure, show, and extravagant expenditure, 
strength of her attachment to Mr. Fitzroy, his Thus nearly two years passed away, during 
great attractions, and the knowledge of their \ which no efforts were made by Fanny toward a 
wishes for her marriage to George Riston, in \ reconciliation with her family, when one plea- 
extenuation of her conduct. She was answered : sant morning in October, her sister Martha was 
by her father in person, who refusing to see j interrupted in her usual household.avocations by 
Fanny, placed uncle Abner’s legacy at Mr. ; the entrance of her friend Mrs. Sterling. This 
Fitzroy’s disposal, at the same time informing \ lady had just heard from an undoubted source 
him that Fanny’s selfish disregard of her pa- J that Mr. Fitzroy, having made a most disrepu- 
rents’ feelings, had proved to them that she was > table failure, had absconded, leaving his wife 
unworthy to be considered their child. Mr.! recently confined and dangerously ill. This pain- 
Weldon spoke coldly and decidedly on the sub- { ful intelligence was communicated to Martha as 
ject; his pride and his affections had both been j tenderly as possible, who, in great distress, set 
severely wounded; there was no weakness, no J off immediately to her afflicted sister, 
relenting about him, and Mr. Fitzroy felt that j It was late in the evening when they arrived 
all hope of a reconciliation was impossible. \ at Mr. Fitzroy’s door; no light was in the entry, 
Fanny wept when her husband communicated j and on their ringing, the bell was answered by a 
the result of his interview with her father, but j gruff looking man, who, after some hesitation, 
soon dried her tears to dress for a large party 'j permitted them to enter. The man, a sheriff’s 
at Mrs. Conway’s, where she was to make her > officer, informed them civilly enough that he 
first appearance in bridal splendor. The first j believed the sick lady was better; but that the 
person she encountered in the dressing-room > only servant in the house was in attendance on 
was Madame Dumont chaperoning several of \ her. Martha scarcely glanced round the splen- 
her young ladies, who, after embracing her for- \ did apartments over which her sister had so 
mer pupil with great impressment, and compli- \ lately presided, but leaving her husband and 
menting her upon her husband’s air distingue , \ her friend below, she glided noiselessly up the 
seemed suddenly to recollect the circumstances \ richly carpeted stairs, and soon found herself at 
of her marriage, and added, tapping Fanny play- \ the door of Fanny’s chamber, 
fully on the cheek -“ ah, que vous etes mechante j A maid was sitting with the infant by the fire, 
petite—fl done!” So much for a lesson on filial ! while the nurse at the bed-side was striving to 
duty. soothe Fanny, who seemed in a fearful state of 

Uncle Abner’s legacy, though much smaller > excitement. Martha stood transfixed with terror 
than Mr. Fitzroy had expected, enabled him to j —she would not have known her sister. Her 
meet some of his most pressing obligations; and jeyes were deep and sunken, there was an unna- 


as he soon after made some fortunate specula¬ 
tions, the young couple took a good sized house, 
furnished it expensively, and entered upon a style 
of fashionable living. 

Our heroine was now in the possession of all 
her vain and selfish heart had coveted. She 
was relieved from the annoyance that had dis¬ 
tressed her at home, gave fine parties, dressed 
elegantly, and went a great deal into company. 
But it is seldom that the love of two thoroughly 
selfish people wears well, particularly if its tex¬ 
ture is not composed of a more enduring material 
than that of mere external attraction. Mr. Fitz¬ 
roy, smooth and specious in society, was coarse, 
ill-tempered and dictatorial in domestic life; and 
among all her accomplishments his wife had 


tural blueness about her mouth, her long, fair 
hair was streaming over the pillow, and she 
tossed her arms wildly about her. 

“Gone—all gone,” she murmured. “Left 
me to die alone—to die—oh, God! have pity— 
I cannot, will not die.” 

The nurse here whispered something to which 
she replied—“ Lucinda, no, she will not come— 
she is a beggar like myself—all through him— 
would that I bad never seen him ! Oh, nurse! 
nurse! send for my mother—send for my sister 

I ' —I cannot die alone.” 

Martha had by this time recovered herself 
sufficiently to advance to the bed-side, saying 
in a calm voice—“dear Fanny, here is your 
own Martha come to take care of you,” and as 


never acquired that very important one—the art j Fanny gazed wildly at her she added—“ don’t 

of yielding gracefully. This Fanny could not j you know me, Fanny?” 

do. She would have her own way, Mr. Fitzroy t “Yes,” said Fanny, passing her thin hand 
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across her brow, “ but where are my father and 
mother? Won’t they come and forgive me 
now ? I have been very wicked, Martha, but 
I have been punished for it. Oh, the horrors 
that I have suffered lying here!” 

It was in vain that Martha strove to calm her. 
Suddenly starting up she exclaimed—“ pray for 
me, Martha—pray for me as you used to when 
I was a little girl—ah, I was happy then!—but 
I have forgotten all my prayers now, Martha,” 
said she, grasping her sister’s arm convulsively, 
“do you remember that awful sentence in the 
Bible about the people that forget God ?—and I 
have forgotten Him for years—years.” • 

Here Fanny’s agitation became so uncontrol¬ 
lable that Martha was obliged to call Mrs. Ster¬ 
ling to her assistance. The physician came soon 
after, and as he gave but little hope of Fanny’s, 
recovery, Martha immediately despatched her 
husband for her parents, that they might for¬ 
give and bless their dying child. They arrived a 
few hours before her departure, when somewhat 
calmed by the prayers of a clergyman Martha 
had summoned to attend her, she commended 
her new born daughter to their protection, and 
breathed her last sigh upon the bosom that had 
sheltered her owu infancy. 

Thus lived and died Fanny Weldon, one of the 
many victims of a false and perverted system of 
education, which neither fitted her for the duties 
of life, nor prepared her for its awful termination. 
Her miserable husband, who had defrauded all 


I THE LOST CHILDREN. 

A STORY OP THE TYROL. 

Two beings dwelt in a valley of the Tyrol, 
and both were beautiful. One was in his six¬ 
teenth summer—the other had scarcely seen her 
\ thirteenth spring. They were children of two 
\ wealthy peasants, neighbors in that happy val- 
| ley; and their young lives had hitherto passed 
j as dreamily os the sound of the little waterfall 
| beside their doors. They were ever together, 
i Their parents looked on their intimacy, and 
| smiled. And day by day as they wandered cut 
| into the fields to gather flowers, threading the 
< mazy pathways of the neighboring woods, or 
scaling, like young mountain chamois, the giddy 
| cliff's around, they became more woven into each 
j other’s being, until, even in their early youth, 
< they were like two tendrils intertwined with 
| each other. And so Heinrich and Gertrude grew 
) U P* 

| One morning in the latter part of autumn 
they met at the old spring under the hill-side, 
| and set out to gather wild-flowers in the forest 
< for a festival. The day was bright with autumn 
j glory. All down the valley, and high up over 
< the blue face of heaven, was a glow like that 
j which prophets tell us hangs over the golden 
\ landscapes of Paradise. Leaf, tree, and river 
| were steeped in effulgence; while the wind 
< murmured low and tremulously, like the first 


who put any confidence in him, has never re- < song of a maiden for her lover, 
turned to claim his child. She forms one of \ “ Let us go to the Wahlenstauch,” said Ger- 

Martha’s happy household, where she is care- j trude, “for there are the choicest flowers, and 
fully trained to fear God, to keep His command- the day is so beautiful. We can go and return 


ments, and to do her duty in that state of life in 
which it has pleased His Providence to place he/. 


WOODS IN SUMMER. 

BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 

I roam the woodlands, and a world of bloom 
On all sides round my quiet way is springing, 

Ten thousand happy, singing voices come 
Over my sense on gales of balm light swinging; 

By copse, or wood, or fount, where’er I roam, 

From bough to spray the plumy flocks are winging; 
Unconscious all of the o’erhanging doom 
Winter hath kept against this time of singing; 

The whirling streamlets hoary with the foam, 

A wreath of spray o’er downy twigs are flinging; 
And black with shade, where fretted ledges loom, 

The clambering vines with tiny hands are clinging; 
And list! what sounds are floating through the trees? 
These are no earthly sounds—no woodland breese, 
Sweet, strange and solemn, falling from the sky— 

I know that angels’ wings—ethereal forms are nigh. 


long before nightfall.” 

The Wahlenstauch was a bill, whose purple 
summit could be seen, a league or so across the 
forest. Heinrich hesitated a moment, and then 
said— 

“ We shall lose sight of the hill when we enter 
the wood, but I know the way. Let us go!” And 
hand in hand they entered the forest. 

So full of thoughtless happiness were they 
that they had wandered, from flower to flower, 
until the sun was at the noon, without remem¬ 
bering that they ought long since to have been 
at the Wahlenstauch. All at once, however, in 
the midst of their innocent mirth, this reflection 
came across them like a dark shadow on the bosom 
of some sunny lake. They paused involuntarily, 
and Gertrude gazing up into Heinrich’s face with 
a look of mingled inquiry and alarm, said— 

“Heinrich, where are we, and where is the 
Wahlenstauch?” 

“ I surely know the way,” answered the boy, 
“and this seems like and yet unlike it. Ah! here 
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is the road—no, it cannot be”—and he paused 
bewildered. 

“We are not lost, are we, Heinrich?” said 
the maiden, in trembling tones, drawing closer 
to her companion’s side, “surely we are not lost 
on the mountain V ’ f 

“Oh! no,” answered the boy, cheering his 
companion, though his heart echoed not back 
his words, “I have only missed the way a little, 
and Will soon find it again—rest awhile, Ger¬ 
trude, while I climb this tree to look out for the 
bluff brow of the Wahlenstauch.” 

But alas I it was nowhere to be seen. With 
alarm he beheld nothing, on every hand around, 
but rugged hills and wild melancholy forests. 
Here and there a valley opened out before him, 
but it was strange to the boy’s eyes, and there 
was no familiar feature in all that wide land¬ 
scape. They must have wandered miles away 
from the track. What should they do ? He could 
not hide the truth from Gertrude when he de¬ 
scended the tree, for his countenance, as yet 
unused to deceit, betrayed it in every look; and 
as she heard how far distant they were from 
home, her heart gave way, and covering her 
face in her hands, she wept. But Heinrich soon 
dried the tears from her eyes, by cheering hopes 
of finding their way home long before nightfall, 
and at length, as her buoyant spirits regained 
their ascendency, she smiled through her tears, 
like a flower in the sunshine glittering with dew. 

It were a long story to relate, how these two 
young beings wandered on from high noon until 
almost twilight, threading tangled forests, cros¬ 
sing mountain streams, and scaling the rugged 
precipices crossing their path, in the vain hope 
of reaching the valley from which they had set 
out. Often would Heinrich climb into a tree and 
fancy he saw, a mile or so away, the well known 
hill behind the village—and as often would he 
find that the fancied hill was only a wild spur of 
the mountain. But Heinrich never desponded 
—and if Gertrude burst into tears at new disap¬ 
pointments, he would cheer her with new hopes, 
carrying her when wearied in his arms, until she 
grew ashamed to weep, and smiled again as 
sweetly as ever. Mile after mile was thus left 
behind, but yet they saw no signs around them 
of human life. All was wild, solitary, sublime. 
Step by step they grew more uncertain of their 
course, and as night drew on, without any evi¬ 
dence of their having recovered their way, even 
the heart of Heinrich began to despond, though 
he still strove to smile on Gertrude. 

“Oh! Heinrich, it is not fear,” she said tear¬ 
fully, “ that I feel; for are you not by me ? But 
it is that my mother, and yours too, Heinrich, 
will think all night that we are dead.” 


“ If we die, we will die together,” said he. 

Meantime, the twilight had darkened around 
them, and the wind, which had been shifting all 
round the horizon during the afternoon, came 
out, at length, from the bleak north, bringing 
with it from the avalanches on the loftier hills, 
the chill of mid-winter, and breathing an icy 
shudder across the frail limbs of the beautiful 
girl. The sky too became overcast, and black, 
massy clouds, like huge holders heaved by Titans 
up the sky, lay piled across the firmament. It 
was the first coming of winter. Often, in those 
bleak and upper regions the day that opens with 
a* summer’s warmth will shut in at sunset with 
the frost of December. Poor Gertrude had been 
brought up with tender nurture. And now, 
when the storm came on in its fury, pelting 
fiercely on her unsheltered form; though Hein¬ 
rich covered her tenderly as he would a dove, 
in his own mantle, yet even that, and his own 
encircling arms, could not keep out the keen 
breath of the tempest from those frail limbs. All 
hope of reaching their home was now lost. The 
keenest hunter on the hills might not have found 
his way amidst that fearful darkness. There 
was something terribly sublime in the coming on 
of that mountain storm. The thick darkness 
overhead, beneath, around—the rattle of the 
icy hail among the trees—the deep voice of the 
whirlwind in the forest grander than the choral 
Hallelujah of a minister. Alas! for the unfriended 
situation of those two innocent young beings, 
alone, in the forest, with night setting in, and 
no covering for their heads but the tempestuous 
heaven. Well might Gertrude cling closer and 
closer to the bosom of Heinrich as the storm 
howled fiercer overhead—and well might the 
tears gush unbidden into even his eyes as he 
thought of the frail being, whose heart now 
throbbed wildly against his own, but who, be¬ 
fore the morning dawn, might lie cold upon 
that bosom. Oh! it was a terrible thought— 
so young, so beautiful, so dear to him. And 
did he think not of himself? What!—selfish 
at such a holy time as that. Heinrich could 
only feel for the trembling blossom that lay on 
his bosom, and to save her he would have laid 
down his own existence. But the storm waxed 
louder and louder, and the cold became intense 
as when it freezes the lakes in a single breath 
of the hurricane. Their frail clothing could not 
keep out the biting blast, that the next moment 
froze upon their garments. They felt that drow¬ 
siness was stealing upon them, and yet they knew 
not that it was death; but clasped now tightly 
to each other’s hearts, they sat, half sheltered 
against a tree, fast losing all recollection. Awhile 
they murmured of their lost way, of home, of 
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heaven, and then there was a silence. Suddenly j 
it flashed over Heinrich’s fast-dimming memory, j 
that to sleep thus was to sleep forever; and rous- j 
ing himself, he pressed Gertrude wildly to his ! 
bosom and conjured her to awake. ! 

“Gertrude, ‘dear, dear Gertrude,” said he, 
“wake only for a minute, oh! lie not motion¬ 
less, dear Gertrude, awake, awake.” 

“Heinrich—I am very cold,” she said, as she 
revived at his passionate ejaculation. “Let me 
sleep!” 

“But Gertrude, you must not sleep,” said 
Heinrich wildly. But she only smiled. His 
words and caresses were in vain. Her mind 
was wandering in dreams. With agony of heart 
Heinrich at length gave over in despair, and 
wrapping his mantle closer around Gertrude, 
he pressed her to his bosom, resolving to share 
with her the last warmth of his heart. And 
while the storm went on, all unheeding the 
two innocent beings lying there in their own 
made shrouds—far away in their happy homes, 
the light still burned in the window for their 
beacon, and their mothers sat, broken-hearted, 
weeping for them as for the dead. 

And their fathers—where were they ? Out on 
the hill-side in the storm, searching the forest for 
their lost ones, with every man of the village 
assisting in the holy labor—hunting every well 
known resort, and under the precipices, and in 
the streams, for the dear ones missing—or divi¬ 
ding into parties, and spreading wide through 
the woods, with torches flashing out across the 
darkness, and their warning halloos ringing far 
and dear along the night. For an hour they 
maintained their search, until they reached the 
brook whence Heinrich and Gertrude had set 
out for the Wahlenstauch. There they paused 
bewildered, and uncertain where to proceed. 

Every nook, and dell, and cliff*around had been 
ransacked in vain j and now as they stood there 
in the torch-light, despair was seen on each 
countenance, and all felt that they would have 
to carry back to the weeping mothers of the lost 
ones, in the valley, the tidings that their children 
were no more. But did we say all despaired. 
No—one still hoped, the pastor of the flock, for 
he too, gray-haired t^pugh he was, had turned out 
into the pelting storm—and now he stood there 
in the midst of the seekers, and baring his white 
locks to the icy wind, called on all to join him in 
a prayer that the loved ones might yet be res¬ 
cued from death, and restored to their parents. 
And even as he closed, a smile of hope and 
holy faith played on his face as if it were the 
face of an apostle; and just then, too, a favorite 
dog of Gertrude, which had seemed forgotten 
hitherto, sprang from the group, and with nose 


upon the ground, ran barking wildly away up 
the hill-side. 

“ My children,” said the old priest, “ God hath 
already answered our prayers, and sent this dumb 
animal to lead us on our way. See- be hath found 
the path the dear ones took. Fear not; for he 
who led the children of Israel with a pillar of 
cloud by day and of Are by night, will not desert 
us in our extremity. Let us follow on.” 

And they followed as he led. And on they 
went, mile after mile, up the hill-side, and around 
the mountain, and then down into the valley, and 
up the hill-side once more, and away and away, 
until the chill air made even some of those strong 
men shiver; yet never for a moment did the faith¬ 
ful hound swerve from his way, nor did his fol¬ 
lowers falter or doubt; but on they kept, until the 
storm had almost subsided, and full two hour’s 
time had pa^ed since they set forth on their 
search. At length with a loud cry of joy the 
dog dashed madly forward; and that eager band, 
old and young together hurrying on, beheld at a 
sudden turn, the two dear ones they sought, lying 
side by side, in the half-sheltered nook, shrouded 
in the icy garments they had wrapped around 
them ere they sank to sleep. 

They sprang as one man to their sides. But 
alas! though a smile was on each dear one’s 
cheek, and though those cheeks touched each 
other as they lay, yet all color had fled from 
thence, and cold and motionless were Heinrich 
and Gertrude. Like an ice-bolt through their 
parent’s hearts came the conviction of their 
death. But the old priest did not yet despair. 
Laying his hand upon their hearts he ejaoulated, 

“ They live—their hearts beat faintly still— 
praised be the Lord.” 

“My child—my child,” was all their parents 
could utter, as with mingled sobs and thanks¬ 
giving they bent over the rescued ones. 

Was there a dry eye there ? They were all 
fathers, and how could it then be so ? Nor did 
it shame their manhood that they wept. Soon, 
however, ot^er thoughts came across them, and 
hastily forming a rude litter for the sufferers, 
they wrapt them in garments torn from the 
backs of hardy men, and bore them on their 
shoulders home; and the first dawn of lecollec- 
tion that broke slowly on Heinrich and Gertrude 
was in her father’s cottage, with kind neighbors 
fostering the warmth in their chilled frames, 
and their parents hanging over them with tears 
of thankfulness and joy. 

What more have we to add? Nothing— 
save that, five years later, there was a wed¬ 
ding in that bright valley of the Tyrol, and 
that Heinrich and Gertrude were the bride and 
groom. p. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ BOOK OF EMBROIDERY,” &C. > 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE SICK. 
Mutton Broth. —To a pound of mntton allow a j 
quart of water. Cut off all the fat Chop up aome j 
parsley and the tops and stalks of celery, and after j 
seasoning the broth with salt, boil them well. It j 
should be boiled three hours over a slow fire and j 
skimmed carefully. Add a couple of handsful of rice j 
or barley. Toast some bread until it is quite brown, j 
and cut it in small slices. After the broth is taken off j 
the fire, add the toast to it. Carrots, turnips and pota- j 
toes chopped fine and boiled in this broth, improve it j 
very much. For a person, however, who is very ill, > 
they would not be advisable. Beef, veal, or chicken 
broth, may be made in the same manner. | 

Chicken Jelly. — Break the bones of a full grown j 
chicken and cut the fowl into pieces. Put it into a < 
clean pan and fill the pan with sofP water. After j 
boiling the chicken gently for four hours or more, ( 
strain it through a jelly bag. Add a little salt but no j 
other seasoning. When the liquid is cold it should be 
a clear jelly. The chicken may be boiled again and s 
yield more jelly. \ 

A very young chicken will not yield any quantity of \ 
jelly—a full grown one is best, but even an old fowl j 
may be used when none other can be procured. j! 

Tapioca Jelly. —Take four table-spoonfuls of ta- < 
pi oca—rinse it thoroughly, then ‘soak it five hours, in j 
cold water enough to cover it. Set a pint of cold water > 
on the fire—when it boils, mash and stir up the tapioca j 
that is in water, and mix it with the boiling water. Let \ 
the whole simmer gently, with a stick of cinnamon or ? 
mace. When thick and clear^nix a couple of table- J 
spoonsfuls of white sugar, with half a table-spoonful of i 
lemon-juice, and half a glass of white wine—stir it into \ 
the jelly—if not swffet enough, add more sugar, and j 
turn the jelly into cups. $ 

Barley Water. —Wash carefully two ounces of j 
barley, and put it into a sauce-pan with a quart of » 
water and a few raisins. Let it boil until the liquid > 
is about half diminished. Sweeten it and drink it hot. I 
A little lemon-peel or some liquorice root put in with J 
the barley instead of the raisins, may please some j 
tastes. When only a drink is required, it is better to > 
strain the liquid; but the boiled barley with a little j 
sugar will make a very pleasing variety for an invalid j 
to eat instead of rioe. < 

Flax-seed Lemonade. —Boil some flax-seed in water j 
until it becomes a thick syrup. To a table-spoonful of \ 
flax-seed Ullow about two tumblers full of water. Strain 
it through a cloth and mix with a quarter of a pound of 
white sugar. Then stir in a little lemon-juice. This 
mixture has frequently been very serviceable in re¬ 
lieving a cold. A little of it may be taken whenever 
the cough is troublesome. A little gum arabic added 
to the syrup will be an improvement. 

Ground Rice Milk. —Boil together two table-spoon¬ 
fuls of ground rice with a pint of milk. Sweeten it ac¬ 
cording to your taste, adding the juice of half a lemon. 
Let the whole boil half an hour over a moderate fire. 
Eat it warm. 


Calves’ Feet Broth. —Boil three feet in four quarts 
of water, with a little salt; it should boil up first, and 
then simmer, till the liquor is wasted one-h&lf: strain 
and put it by. This may be warmed, (the fat having 
been taken off,) a tea-cupful at a time, with either 
white or port wine, and ie very nourishing for an in¬ 
valid. 

Or, The feet may be boiled with two ounces of lean 
veal, the same of beef, a slice or two of bread, a blade 
or two of mace, a little salt and nutmeg, in about four 
quarts of water. 

Arrow Root Jelly. —Boil the peel of a lemon and 
a small quantity of the juice in a quart of water. When 
it has boiled half an hour add to it a cupful of powdered 
arrow root, and let it boil another half hour—take out 
the lemon peel and sweeten the arrow root to yomr 
taste. Strain it through a jelly bag. It is good cold, 
but most persons prefer to eat it warm. If made loo 
thick it is unpalatable, and leas wholesome than when 
thin. 

Bread Jelly. —Toast four thick slices of bread until 
they are of a light brown—remove the crusts, lay the 
bread in two quarts of boiling water—add one or two 
tea-spoonfuls of lemon juice, and let the bread boil to 
a jelly. Strain and sweeten it. It is excellent for very 
sick persons or young children. 

The bread should be quite stale—if possible several 
days old. 

Beef Tea. —Beat a pound of fresh beef, and after 
putting it into a pot cover it with water. Let it boil 
for an honr, skimming it well. The fat should be cut 
off of the' beef. Bones improve the quality of the soup. 
Chicken tea may be made in the same manner. Boil 
the chicken almost to a jelly, and then strain it through 
a fine sieve. Add a little toast cut in slips. 

Vegetable S<5up.—T ake a white onion, a turnip, 
a pared potatoe, and a head of celery, or^a large tea¬ 
spoonful of celery seed. Put the vegetables whole 
into a quart of water, adding a little salt, and boil it 
slowly till reduced to a pint. Make a slice of nice 
toast; lay it in the bottom of a bowl, and strain the 
soul over it. 

Panada. —Boil some pieces of stale bread in a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of cold water to cover them, with a little 
cinnamon, lemon-peel and caraways: when the bread 
is quite soft, press out all the water, and beat up the 
bread with a small piece of butter, a little milk, and 
sugar to the taste; a little spice may be added. 

Toast Water.— Pare the crust off a thin slice sf 
stale bread, toast it brown upon both sides, doing it 
equally and slowly, that it may harden without being 
burnt; put it into a jug, and pour upon it boiling 
water; cover the jug with a saucer, and set it in a 
cool place. 

Sago. —Let it soak for an hour in cold water, to take 
off the earthy taste: pour that off, and wash it well: 
then odd more water, and simmer gently until the ber¬ 
ries are clear, with lemon-peel and spice. Add wine 
and sugar according to taste, and boil all up together. 

Cocoa. —To two ounces of ooooa allow a quart of 
water. Put it in a sauce-pan and let it boil slowly for 
about an hour. The cocoa shells boiled in this manner 
will make a very pleasant beverage, and will not be so 
rich as the ground cocoa. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

A walking dress and a bal costume afford materials 
for the fashion plate of this month, on which the artist 
has exhausted all his skill. 

Fig. i. —A Walking Dress. —Corsage high on the 
shoulders: rounded at the waist; and opening in front 
to show the exquisitely worked chemisette. Sleeves 
long and plain. The skirt has a false tunic in front, 
scallopped. Straw bonnet, trimmed with ribbon. Blue 
canton crepe scarf. 

Fig. u. —A Ball Dress of three embroidered skirts. 
Corsage pointed, and low; no seam in front; with two 
lace capes. A wreath of white roses and other flowers 
from the coiffure. 

General Remarks. —Shawls will be worn this 
summer, but made of a very light material. We 
have seen some elegant square ones, composed of 
embroidered muslin, and edged with broad fringes. 
Scarfs, however, will be more generally worn, and 
indeed are more appropriate. In addition to those of 
crepe, we have those in white barege, trimmed with 
narrow volants or fallings of ribbons, pink, blue or 
lilac. These last are very popular in London this 
summer. For concert dresses tarlatane, tulle, and 
India muslin are worn, composed of two or three 
skirts: those in muslin are sometimes decorated with 
rich gold fringes. • 

A great number of fancy straws are now fash¬ 
ionable in Paris. The greatest novelty is the paille 
vdouti , ornamented with a missouneuse (or branch 
full of grapes,) being an entirely new sort of plume of 
a green color, and intermixed with the paille. Then 
there is the paille a entre deux , and the paille tulle , 
trimmed with silk ribbons, and fancy straw, or velvet 
and straw. Hats of Italian straw d jour , are extremely 
elegant, when decorated with the branch cardoma , a 
kind of e&rdon-thistle, or the flower capJusa, Then 
there is a very beautiful bonnet, made of white poult 
de soii , ornamented with folds of cripe liese, and a 
bouquet of rhododendrores. 

Paille de Rizs will be in great request this sum¬ 
mer ; they will be ornamented principally with exotic 
flowers, both in the interior and exterior, producing a 
very elegant effect; the leaves which accompany them 
are of the lightest appearance, flowers and fruits being 
intermingled, producing a most eccentric and novel \ 
aspect. Those decorated with the flower de bananier 
are also extremely elegant; taking care, however, that 
the ribbon should be such as will agree with it. Open 
paille de rizs will also be much in vogue; a deep veil 
encircles the crown, and is attached upon each side of 
the brim with a large ckou of tulle and ribbons. 

Novelties are now springing up in every direction; 
we may select the following as most worthy of atten¬ 
tion; La fichu. Noemi, the trimmings which encircle 
the collar being adapted so as to.allow of its standing 
half «p; they are made in embroidered muslin and 4 ! 
lace. Le col Medids is also a great favorite, bouffant 
and rather open; they are ornamented with ribbons, 
and are quite in the Italian form. The cold la Gondy , 
attached by a band of delicate embroidery, recalls to 
our recollection those coquettish ornaments worn by 
the lady Abbesses of past days. La guimpe named 


Decilie , is now considered indispensable with those 
open spring dresses now so much in favor. Lastly, le 
fisku d la Montespan , open in the front, and its jahot 
made of bands, put close together, and the col Mer¬ 
cedes, with its embroidery of palm leaves, which have 
all the grace and gravity belonging to a costume of the 
belle Catalane. Sleeves d la Mousquitaire are again 
making their appearance; they are extremely pretty, 
and very becoming to the arm and hand finished by 
manchettes aramis , a novelty which every lady is 
desirous of possessing. 

Caps. —The most coquettish-looking are those which 
have the crown tree petit, but the ornaments very full. 
A very pretty little description of cap chez sox , (for 
borne) is in lace and ribbon, the front being in the form 
of a head-dress en bandeau , and is encircled with a 
lappet of lace nouee (tied) simply upon the top of the 
head; this form, which is rather eccentric, is, however, 
very graceful, and particularly adapted for a young 
female. Then there is the Solanges , composed of 
tulle and gauze ribbons. We may cite, among the 
prettiest of these coiffures, the bonnet d la Sevigne; 
it is composed of a small foundation of tulle, which 
just covers the back of the bead, and is encircled with 
a single row of Royal Mechlin lace, so disposed, as to 
have the appearance of a wreath intermixed with Per¬ 
sian roses, without foliage. The effect is extremely 
striking, owing to the beautiful clearness of the lace, 
by which the roses are partially shaded. 

F ash ion able Colors. —The most fashionable colors 
for the present season are almost entirely of light hues 
beautifully blended, such as pink and lilac, fawn and 
violet, blue and white, green and straw-color. 

Robes Pyramidales. —These, which were first 
introduced last year, are revived, and will be more 
fashionable than ever. They are now to be seen in 
every shade and color, both dark and light, producing 
the most elegant description of toilette. For example: 
Le robe brandebourgs, the ground of which is of a Na¬ 
poleon blue, broche in white designs, imitating la pas¬ 
sementerie, and having a magnificent bordering, which 
gives it a very rich appearance. Another is a ehaineUe 
pattern, gTey and cerise, so named, because the light 
pattern with which it is covered, resembles a colored 
embroidery, au poitU de chainettc. Then, again, those 
d perses , of two colors, sparkling and of great elegance, 
and the robe Pompadour, which are particularly adapted 
for bridal visits, the ground of the material being white, 
and striped with rose-buds of a lively color, two deep 
flounces form the trimming of the skirt, upon which ser¬ 
pents a wreath of flowers, whilst others are variegated 
with sprigs of lilac, or in white and blue, all being so 
charming, as to be almost impossible which to decide or 
fix upon. We may also cite as being very fashionable, 
those poult de saies anneaux , in green and velvet. For 
a morning toilette, the chine diagonal is very pretty, 
fawn and lilac being very spring-like in its appearance. 
Then, again, the chine a colonnes , of a very large pat¬ 
tern, resembling those worn by our grandmothers. We 
may also mention the royal detnellc, which is at once 
a strong and yet soft material, resembling black lace, 
worn over a reddish, blue, or green ground; it is also 
made to resemble white lace upon a light color, and is 
adapted for an evening costume. 
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We close our remarks by annexing descriptions of 
the two most elegant costumes of the season. 

Carriage Dress. —Plain high dress of rich striped 
•ilk; the waist is long and pointed; the sleeves are 
tight and perfectly plain; the skirt is long and im¬ 
mensely full. Mantilla of superb lace, lined through¬ 
out with tarlatans of a pale rose color; it is open on 
the front of the arm, and there are loose sleeves at¬ 
tached, which reach a little below the elbow; a small 
collar is trimmed with lace, which is carried down the 
front of the mantilla to the waist; two rows of a broader 
lace, but of the same rich pattern set in very full, sur¬ 
rounds the mantilla; it is closed at the side, at the 
heading of the top row of lace, with a 'timid and ends 
of rose-colored satin ribbon, a smaller one fastens it 
at the throat, and in the front of the arm where the 
sleeves are attached, are three puffs of ribbon but no 
ends. Bonnet of pale green silk, the brim open and 
low, but falling back at the ears. 

Promenade Dress. —Plain high dress of lavender 
poult de soie; the waist long and rounded in the front; 
the sleeves are plain and tight; the skirt is exceedingly 
long and full; there being as many as fourteen, or even 
fifteen breadths worn; when there are no flounces, 
fringe, or any kind of trimming. Petit paletot of rich 
lace, lined with white silk; it is made to fit closely to 
the body; it is half open in the front, and has a small 
pointed cape, which reaches to the waist in front; it is 
trimmed with beautiful lace, set on very full; it is 
fastened in the front by two rosettes of the same color 
as the dress; large, loose sleeves, reaching half way 
below the elbow; they are trimmed with lace, and are 
gathered up in the front of the arm, and finished by a 
rosette; the skirt of the paletot is very short; it is cut 
en biais; the corners rounded, and trimmed to corres¬ 
pond with the cape and sleeves. Drawn capote of a 
little paler shade than the dress, made low at the ears. 
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Odd Fellows Pocket Diary and General Lodge 
Directory , for 1846. 1 vol. Cincinnati: Robinson 
4* Jones. —This little volume contains a brief history 
of the order of Odd Fellows in the United States; the 
constitution and by-laws of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States; a table exhibiting the population, re¬ 
venue, and expenditures of the order from 1825 to 
1845, &c.; also an almanac, and memorandum pages 
for every day in the year. The volume is having an 
immense sale; nearly every member of this flourishing 
order, we presume, either has, or will have a copy. 
Even to persons not Odd Fellows, the work is useful, 
on account of the memorandum and almanac. 

Music. E. Ferret <$• Co. New York and Phila¬ 
delphia: —This enterprising house has laid on our table 
* a variety of cheap music, which they publish at one 
j fourth the usual price. They have issued all the late 
| popular music, as well as a large variety of standard 
] waltzes, songs, &c. We call the attention of onr fair 
i readers to the publications of Messrs. E. Ferret & Co., 
\ with great pleasure. 

| Emilia Wyttdkam. By the author of “ Two Old 
\ Men's Tales” 1 vol. New York: Harper (J- Brxr 
■ there. —The author of this novel is favorably known 
to the public by earlier fictions, of which “ The Ad¬ 
miral’s Daughter” is one of the most celebrated. The 
present*story is exceedingly well told; and, like all 
the author’s romances, teaches a moral lesson. 

Lovers and Husbands. 1 vol. By T. S. Arthur. 
New York: Burgess , Stringer 4* Co., 1846.—This 
is another of Arthur’s admirable novels of domestic 
life. It is issued in excellent style by Messrs. Bur¬ 
gess, Stringer & Co., whose enterprise and taste as 
publishers is well known. 

Poems of Henry W. Longfellow . 1 vol. New 
York: Harper 4* Brothers. —This is a cheap, but 
; well printed edition of Longfellow’s poems, and will 
| find purchasers among those who cannot afford to buy 
: Carey & Hart’s superb, illustrated edition. 


Leigh Hunt's Italian Poets. New York: Wiley 
4- Putnam. —Though this wrork has been for some 
time on our table, its merit deserves peculiar notice 
even at this late day. Every person, ignorant of the 
Italian, must have regretted their inability to read 
the poems of Dante, Ariosto, and others of whom they 
had heard so much: and even those acquainted with 
Italian, unless very expert scholars therein, must have 
felt the difficulty of reading the “Divine Comedy,” 
and “Orlando Furioso,” inconsequence of the tram¬ 
mels of rhyme. In view of this difficulty Leigh Hunt j 
composed this work, which is a compilation of the \ 
stories of the different Italian poems, told in prose, | 
with explanatory notes and select passages in the 
original. By this means a wide and glowing field of 
fiction is thrown open to English readers. 

Pictorial History of England. No. 1. New York: 
Harper if Brothers. —This is a very excellent history 
of England, but its chief merit consists in the illustra¬ 
tions, which are engraved on wood, and drawn from 
the most authentic sources. In this number, for in¬ 
stance, are pictures of ancient British war chariots, 
antique costumes, &c. 


Thiers' Napoleon. Philada.: Carey 4* Hart.— 
This valuable work, which every one interested in 
the history of the French Revolution should purchase 
and study, still continues to be published by Carey & 
Hart. The translation is an admirable one. 

Our Mezzotints and Fashion Plates. —We issue 
the present number with considerable pride, regarding 
the mezzotint and fashion plate as unusually elegant. 
We have found that the public prefer two good embel¬ 
lishments to three, or even four indifferent ones; and 
accordingly we have resolved to expend an equal 
amount of money, in'order to obtain chef eP ouvres. 
We make no idle boast when we say that we have 
now in hand a series of mezzotints superior to any our 
cotemporaries have ever published; and we will stake 
our reputation for veracity on the fulfilment of this pro¬ 
mise. Our fashion plates also will be as beautiful, as 
they will be correct. Each one will form, like the 
present, an exquisite picture. 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER 1 . 

“ Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 
Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 
One only mansion with her light! 

Unseen by man’s disturbing eye— 

The flower that blooms beneath the sea, 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 
Hid in more chaste obscurity.” 

In fifteen hundred and twenty—just before 
that period when Henry the Eighth commenced 
his war against the prevailing religion of Eng¬ 
land—there was a May day fete in one of those 
small villages that had sprung to existence over 
almost every nobleman’s domain in the kingdom 
as the feudal system gradually diminished. The 
particular spot where our story leads us, lay in 
the centre of a beautiful but not very extensive 
estate, on the borders of Norfolk. Rich wood¬ 
lands lay around it, and half embowered among 
the distant trees was a handsome stone building, 
half castle, half hall, irregular in its construc¬ 
tion, but lending an aspect of feudal grandeur to 
the landscape. This building was the property 
and present residence of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and 
had fallen into his possession as a marriage 
dower on his espousals with the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk’s youngest daughter. 

The castle, for so it was called, notwithstand¬ 
ing the irregularity of its construction, stood 
upon rising ground, and overlooked a pleasant 
sweep of arable land upon whioh the village 
stood, embowered in the level woodland; farther 
on were the low, grey walls of a monastery, and 
half way between that and the village stood a 
lyige windmill, whioh, on the day in question, 
was now and then propelled to a heavy tumbling 
motion by the sweet gushes of a spring breeze 
that seemed coquetting with its huge wings, now 
sending them round with a sudden whirl, then 
dying away and leaving them to struggle to 
and fro in the vain effort to gather strength for 
another sweep. 

Vol. X.—4 


A wooden building, two stories high, with 
massive cornices and heavy door-posts, exhi¬ 
biting many a rich attempt at carved work, 
stood in the centre of the village. It had seve¬ 
ral small windows in front, filled with lozenge 
shaped pieces of glass, and over the door was a 
portico, upon which some artist of a bye-gone 
age had exhausted his skill in carving the Nor¬ 
folk arms, joined to many a rude device of his 
own in the shape of stag’s heads, wreathed fan¬ 
tastically with implements of the chase, and 
other inventions, the meaning of which was not 
so easily detected. The highway rose in front of 
this building, and on the other side was a broad 
space of rich sward, on which the May-pole, 
garlanded heavily with flowers, was planted. 
This sweep of open ground ran to the wooded 
hill-side from which the castle looked down, 
and many a foot-path shot from the trees in 
various directions across it toward the inn. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and the 
village revels were at their height; the blossoms 
garlanded about the May-pole were drooping; 
the dance in which yeoman and maiden had 
exhibited unflinching spirit began to flag. A 
group of Archers that had been testing their 
skill in woodcraft at a target in one corner of 
the grounds, were lying at half length on the 
grass. Some of them idly tossing about frag¬ 
ments of broken arrows that lay thick around 
the target, while others were busy tightening 
their relaxed bow strings, laughing and joking 
together. 

“ And so we are not to have the great folks 
from the castle, it seems,” said one of the 
group, giving the bow-string which he had been 
tightening a twang that sounded half across the 
grounds. A youth in livery, who stood with 
his shoulder against the target, and gazed rest¬ 
lessly upon the dancers who were grouped about 
the May-pole, chatting merrily together, half 
turned his face toward the speaker. 

“And who told you that, most wise wood 
ranger?” he said, listening,but without turning 
hil eyes from the May-pole. 

“Who told me, why the shadows that are 
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creeping over us from the wood,” answered 
the ranger, crossing one foot over the other 
and leaning upon his bow. “You need not 
look so fierce upon it!” continued the careless 
youth with a laugh—“I did not get my news 
from Madge Wakefield, she has been too much 
occupied with the strange youth to cast away 
words on either of us. See, how earnestly she is 
chatting with him now } away from the dancers 
tpo. Faith, I would give something to know 
who this young hopefur is.” 1 

“I will know!” replied the man in livery, 
biting his lip and turning white with rage, as 
he saw the stranger, who had been an object 
of curiosity all day, withdrawing still more 
decidedly from those around the May-pole with 
pretty Madge Wakefield leaning coquettishly on 
his arm. “I will know!” 

“It is strange that no one here can make out 
the badge that he wears on the sleeve of his blue 
jerkin,” resumed the other. “ I know the cog¬ 
nizance of every great person who has visited 
Sir Thomas’ within these five years, but I cannot 
make this one out. I wonder how long he has 
been at the inn ?” 

“Since this morning,” replied the other im¬ 
patiently—“ she never saw him till this day I 
am certain. Yet look how the creature hangs 
upon his arm ?” 

“ Madge had always a right loving way of her 
own, and the stranger has a comely face!” per¬ 
sisted the forester mischievously, bent on adding 
fuel to the jealous iie of his companion. 

“ He is a jackanapes—and she a-” 

“Tut—tut—never rail against thy sweetheart 
because she has a quick eye, and knows the cut 
of a shapely limb, even though it may not be 
cased in thy own red hosen, Ralph,” cried the 
forester, glancing at the graceful and stalwart 
form of his companion with a laughing eye. 
“ If pretty Madge has allowed her little heart to 
rove for a morning, whose fault is it but Ralph 
Hardy’s ? Uid he not leave the May dance and 
take to the wrestlers? Was he not sheafing 
arrows on that target, and hurling quoits yonder 
half an hour before Madge even spoke to the 
strange youth ?” 

“Nay, but he had never taken his eyes from 
her during the whole of that time,” replied the 
discontented lover sullenly, “and she—did I not 
see her returning and encouraging his glances 
With more freedom than a modest maiden should 
while her arm was within that of her own true 
love ? Was I not right in taking to the games 
when she could scarcely spare me a look ?” 

“ And so leave the field to thy handsome rival 
—well, every man must follow his own judg¬ 
ment, but methinks the wiser way would have 


; been to have danced her into a pleasant humor 
| thyself. Thy sullen face has been enough all 
day to frighten poor Madge into breaking with 
thee forever!” 

“ Would that Sir Thomas or my young lady 
had seen it!” cried the irritated youth, snatching 
a headless shaft from the ground and snapping 
it in twain with both hands, eager to appease his 
wrath by violence against something. “ Efaitb, 
there they come—now we shall see if Mistress 
Madge will have the courage to hang on his arm 
before them!” 

The young serving man was right—down a 
vista in the wood which stretched between the 
village and the castle, came a group of persons 
evidently of a much higher grade than any of 
the happy revellers scattered over the grounds. 
It was composed of two females, and as many 
of the other sex, all richly, even gorgeously 
dressed according to the fashion of the times, 
and walking two by two rather hastily down 
one of the broadest foot-paths that intersected 
the grounds. Behind them came two immense 
stag hounds walking abreast, to whom the elder 
gentleman now and then turned and addressed a 
word as if they were old friends that could un¬ 
derstand him. This man was about forty-five, 
or perhaps fifty years of age, but looking at 
least ten years younger; his high brow was un¬ 
wrinkled by a single line—his hair was still 
lustrous and abundant, and nothing could be 
more brilliant than his fine eyes. His form was 
of that commanding proportion which gives dig¬ 
nity to any costume, and in the sumptuous dress 
of the times there was something almost regal 
in his appearance. Upon his arm leaned a young 
girl who had arrived at that sweet age when the 
untaught graces of the girl glide into the mel¬ 
lowed and rich loveliness of womanhood almost 
imperceptibly, as the blossom unfolds itself and 
swells to a most luscious fruit. Though tafl 
and somewhat slender, her form was rounded 
into that delicate and yet luxurious beauty that 
arouses the beholder to a glow of perfect admi¬ 
ration, exciting all that is ideal or earthly in 
the mind at once. There was a pliancy in her 
movements—a soft, undulating grace, seldom 
found even among the most high born of Eng¬ 
lish maidens, and this, perhaps, more than her 
arch beauty, threw around her a fascination that 
none could resist. She was walking somewhat 
hurriedly, and exercise gave both bloom and 
animation to a face so changeable in fts bright 
expression that it seemed impossible to give a 
eorrect outline even of the features. But lips 
red as the most vivid coral when it is drawn 
damp from the ocean; and eyes of that deep pur** 
plish blue which seldom remains after infancy, 
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were joined to an exquisite purity of complexion 
to which not even the rose leaf can be oompared* 
Though magnificence even to gorgeousness was 
affected by high-born females of that reign, the 
lady we axe describing was dressed with far less 
attempt of display than might hare been ex¬ 
pected from her beauty and position. A veil or 
scarf of rich crimson silk was flung carelessly 
over her magnificent tresses, almost concealing 
them, though here and there a wave or tress 
would break through, enriched with that pecu¬ 
liar tinge of hasy gold which sometimes imparts 
to brown hair the appearance of a sunbeam 
streaming over it. Her round and exquisitely 
white arms were revealed to the elbow by loose 
hanging sleeves whenever they were in motion, 
and down her lovely person flowed the asure 
velvet folds of a robe heavily embroidered with 
gold, that would have swept the earth but that 
the train was flung in graceful drapery over her 
left arm, while her small right hand rested on 
the arm of her stately companion. 

As this beautiful girl issued from the shaded 
walk and looked through the foliage that still 
embowered her upon this scene of rustic fes¬ 
tivity, her face brightened, and she turned a 
glance of sparkling good humor back upon the 
two persons walking directly behind in the path. 

" You see that the good villagers are not so 
broken-hearted at our absence after all,” she 
•aid in French, and the soft accents of her voice 
gave peculiar sweetness to the foreign language, 
though she spoke it a little imperfectly. " They 
scarcely seem to heed us now that we are here.” 

"Ifay, Anne, they have not seen us yet,” 
cried a young man, who seemed desirous of 
lingering behind to wait for the young compa¬ 
nion who ostensibly walked by his side, but 
every other instant darted from the path in 
search of some forest flower or colored pebble, 
with a sort of ohildish inconstancy. “ Do not 
walk so fast. Here, poor Eleanor has entangled 
her robe in this thicket. Unless you and Sir 
Thomas check this headlong speed we shall be 
left to seek the May-pole in company with the 
hounds only!” 

The first coupld paused and turned back at 
this appeal, waiting very patiently while the 
young man disentangled the crimson train of 
his companion’s robe, and aided her back to 
the path again. She had wounded her hand in 
rescuing her dress from the thorns, and a drop 
of blood started out on one of the rosy fingers 
as she held it up, laughing gaily at the accident. 

"This comes of seeking a forbidden path,” 
•aid Anne Boleyn, glancing a half mischievous 
look at her brother from beneath her long eye¬ 
lashes. " I gave you both fhit warning.” 
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The young man Mashed crimson at this half 
serious, half playful remark, but the female, 
whose robe he bad rescued from the thorns, 
retained her placidity of countenance, save that 
a smile, which had a slight dash of defiance in 
it, played on her exquisite mouth as she shook 
the ruby drop from her finger. It fell upon one 
of those small white blossoms that so often waste 
their purity on a forest path. 

" See how it stains the blossom,” she said, 
casting a look of calm audacity at Sir Thomas 
add his daughter—“ sttH the pretty bad Could 
not choose but receive it, how tamely it bends 
upon its stalk burdened, but yet of a richer 
eolor. Nay, is rt not even more beautiful than 
before, sweet Anne ?” 

"Nay, I think the poor bud ruined forever,” 
said Anne, pointedly; “ see how it stoops to the 
earth.” 

" It Will rise again I” replied the other, press¬ 
ing a row of pearl-white teeth into the crimson 
of her under lip j—" it will rise again!” 

" Not under that red weight 1” replied Anna, 
pointing toward the flower, on which the drop 
hung, trembling like a ruby. 

w We shall see!” rejoined Eleanor. 

That instant, the Wood-dr6p fell to the earth, 
leaving die snow-white petals of the flower 
glossy and stainless as before* A smile dimpled 
Anne Boieyn’s lips, and, without speaking, she 
resumed her fathers arm, and moved down the 
path. 

The color left Eleanor Howard’s cheek, and 
even her lips grew white; she plaoed her small 
foot upon the blossom and crashed it to the 
earth, pressing her beautiful lips bard, while a 
gleam of bitter feeling shot from beneath her 
black eye-lashes. 

" So perish all-” The slight touch of a 

hand on her’s, checked the fierce murmur that 
was breaking audibly from her lips. She started 
—the expression of bitter hate left her face, and 
when she lifted her eyes toward Arthur Boleyn’s 
they were swimming in tears. 

"You beard her!” she exclaimed, with a 
quivering lip. "She has detected our secret— 
she scorns and tram£lesop me l”w 

The young man was mrfulb^^^ed. Rage 
at his sistet^g&rcely to the 

stain which lasted on Eleaip|^pward’s birth, 
and pity for me being he love£>imost unmanned 
him. He bouhi no longer deceive himself with 
the belief that his passion for the beautiful girl 
was t secret, or that it would ever meet with 
the approbation of his baugbty sister, or Sir 
Thomas, who bad gravely listened to the little 
dialogue between the taro girls without inter¬ 
posing a word. Arthur had only on m ventusOd 
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to lift his eyes toward his father during the 
scene, and then he encountered a look so stem 
and reproving, that his last hope of paternal 
favor fell to the earth. Still, though his own 
heart misgave him, the generous youth strove 
to reassure his companion. 

“It meant nothing,*’ he answered; “it was 
only a careless speech of my ever careless sis¬ 
ter,” he said, pleadingly. “ She loves you, El¬ 
eanor—my father loves you; are you not his 
ward—the daughter of his friend ?” 

“I know—I know what I ami” cried the 
young girl, interrupting him with bitter warmth, 
such as her cautious nature seldom yielded to. 
“ See, they are looking back—she shall not 
triumph in my tears!” 

Passing her hand across her eyes and assuming 
a self-control that seemed marvellous in a crea¬ 
ture so youthful, Eleanor movad on, holding up 
the skirts of her robe with one hand which, tran¬ 
quil as she seemed, clutched and unolutched 
itself among the glowing folds with a restless 
motion that might have betrayed the struggle 
of passions fierce and deep, existing under the 
gentle exterior which she had so readily as¬ 
sumed. 

Sir Thomas and his daughter were waiting 
their approach, sheltered from the village 
grounds by a clump of oaks that overhung the 
path just where it turned into the green sward. 
A few words only had passed between t he -t w o, 
but they opened a source of anxiety to the proud 
baronet which plainly revealed itself upon his 
face, as he looked upon the young eouple, who 
seemed to come toward him with reluctance. 

“ Arthur, you may take charge of Anne, 
while Miss Howard walks with me,” said Sir 
Thomas, as his son came up. The gravity of 
his manner—the courteous and almost compas¬ 
sionate tone of his voice might have swept away, 
or, at least, have softened the rancorous passions 
that were still awake in Eleanor Howard’s 
bosom; but, though she took his arm and walked 
on with downcast eyes, seed had been scattered 
in her proud heart that day which brought forth 
bitter fruit in after years. 

The moment Sir Thomas came in sight of the 
villagers*a* commotion of delight 
among flffi^^Bflrwrestlers pwyjsed in their 
athletic strif^Hpghalf-weeried archers started 
from their resting places on the grass, and a 
group of dancers around the May-pole darted off 
toward the tent, from which they soon issued, 
bearing among them a heavy garland of leaves 
and flowers that had been kept fresh iu the 
shade. While some of the group tore down the 
withered garlands, those with the fresh one in 
charge bore it across the sward with a joyous 


clamor of voices, and before the baronet and his 
family came up it was coiled around the pole, 
with an immense bouquet unfolding its floral 
glories at the summit in honor of his presence. 

A rural throne, cushioned with wood-moss, 
and carpeted for yards around with forest 
flowers, was placed near the May-pole. Anne 
Boleyn took possession of the nearest cushion, 
and called for Eleanor to sit beside her. There 
was something in her voice and the graceful 
humility of her manner, as she did this, which 
amounted almost to an apology for the words 
that had passed between them in the forest. A 
smile lay upon Eleanor’s lip as she received this 
delicate concession, but neither humility nor 
frankness was visible in it. She sat down at 
Anne Boleyn’s feet, instead of accepting a posi¬ 
tion by her side, and the smile took an expres¬ 
sion of crafty hate that might have made the 
beauty tremble upon her moss throne, had she 
witnessed it. 

But the viols struck up, and from all quarters 
the revellers gathered around the May-pole. 
The wrestlers—the archers, and those who had 
loitered away from the dance, all crowded to the 
spot where Sir Thomas and the ladies were sit¬ 
ting—eager to catch a glanoe of their beautiful 
young mistress, who had just returned from 
foreign parts, and had condescended to gladden 
their May festival with her beautiful presence. 

A spirited, and not altogether ungraceful 
dance, was commenced near the rural throne, 
which Anne Boleyn occupied, and as each 
maiden passed the beauty, a chaplet of flowers 
Was dropped at her feet. Some of these blos¬ 
soms fell upon Eleanor Howard, but, though she 
received them with a gracious smile, they were 
invariably laid upon the lap of her friend, till 
Anne was half buried in the fragrant tribute. 

As Madge Wakefield came dancing by> with 
her arm interlocked in those of the stranger 
youth, Anne started half up, and a shower of 
wild blossoms flowed from her lap to the ground. 
The man had flung her a simple wreath, all of 
white in color, and intended to conceal a slip of 
parchment entwined in the stem. In her eager¬ 
ness to catch this wreath, Anne lost half the 
sweet gifts that had been lavished upon her; 
but this was quite unheeded. With a quick 
glance around, as if to be certain that she was 
free from scrutiny, she untwisted the parchment 
with trembling fingers, and read the few lines it 
contained. 

Never wets there a change so beautiful as that 
which came over Anne Boleyn after she had 
read the parchment. The soft languor that had 
crept over her was swept away; her blue eyes 
sparkled -beneath their silken lashes, and the 
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color on her cheek grew brighter and brighter, 
like the unfolding heart of a rose. 

The parchment lay crushed fondly in her little 
pahn, and, though many eyes were upon her, 
she oocdd not resist a desire to press her lips 
down upon the precious fragment; still, she 
blushed in doing it, and concealed the movement 
by pressing the blossoms also to her lips, while 
her eyes eagerly followed the man who had cast 
them into her lap, as he whirled by in the dance. 
He seemed to observe her anxiety, and paused, 
with the waiting woman clinging to his arm, 
close by the moss throne. Anne beckoned him 
to her and addressed him courteously. 

“Your master—speak sir—how long before 
he may be expected ?” she inquired, with a hi»T- 
ried murmur. 

“ He is already in the wood, up yonder, hoping 
for an opportunity to speak a word with some 
one before he ventures up to the castle.” 

Anne gave a startled look over her shoulder, 
and spoke again— 

“Is there no way of resuming the games?” 
she said. “The target is plaeed close on the 
skirts of the wood.” 

“True, noble Mistress,” replied the man, 
guessing at her desire—“it would be but a 
step from the target up to the greenwood. 
Shall I challenge some one to a trial of the 
long bow ?” 

“Yes—yes—lose no time,” she exclaimed, 
with a sort of nervous haste, for Sir Thomas 
had drawn close to the seat. 

Instantly the stranger led his partner from the 
dance and approaching Ralph Hardy, with an 
air of cool assurance challenged him to a trial at 
the target. 

“ I have already won the prize,” replied Ralph 
sturdily, “but bestir me if I refuse a challenge 
of skill in anything from thee. Move on with 
thy bow, I will follow.” 

“And then select thy sweetheart from the 
crowd that she may smile on the victor,” said 
the gay youth, playing with the string of his 
bow, and casting a side glance toward Madge 
Wakefield. 

“I have no sweetheart,” replied Ralph, turn¬ 
ing resolutely from the looks of pretty Madge 
Wakefield. “ In a trial like this men should be 
the judges. Come.” 

Madge gave her pretty bead a toss and with¬ 
drew behind her mistress with a saucy pout on 
her lips, and, spite of her efforts, with tears 
sparkling in her eyes. The two young men 
moved away, and were followed by half the 
crowd, eager to witness a passage of skill be¬ 
tween two persons who in a contest of skill that 
day, bad been the best archers on the grounds. 

4* 


“Shajl we follow?” said Aune, rising from 
amid the flowers in which she was half buried, 
and addressing her companion. “ Come, Elea¬ 
nor, this is a pastime that always interests you. 
Perhaps Arthur will fly an arrow in our behalf.” 

With these words Anne gathered up the 
drapery of her robe, and sweeping through the 
pile of blossoms that lay around her feet, moved 
toward the group of archers. Sir Thomas fol¬ 
lowed with his still restless son; Eleanor for¬ 
sook her seat also, and almost all the crowd 
flowed toward the archery grounds. But when 
Ralph Hardy turned with a triumphant look to¬ 
ward the spot where Anne had been standing to 
witness his skill, he found the place vacant. 

Aooompanied by Madge, Anne bad stolen into 
the wood. Her absence seemed to surprise him, 
but upon the stranger’s face it brought an ex¬ 
ulting glow that almost oost Ralph the victory. 

The trial of skill had been made half an hour 
before Anne Boleyn or her maid were seen in 
the open grounds again. When they did come 
baek and stealthily take their places in ths crowd, 
Anne’s sweet face was in a perfect glow of de¬ 
light, and her small hands trembled till she could 
hardly arrange the scarf over her tresses. She 
had seen something to stir her heart in the greeny- 
wood. Eleanor Howard saw this and smiled a 
cold, crafty smile. ?o ns continuxd. 


HOME. 

BY S. D. AKDIKSOR. 

Home —home how brightly on the pilgrim’s way 
Baras the pnre sunlight of that happy spot— 

Be it a palace dome, or peasant’s cot— 

How on the care-worn heart is shed that ray 
By memory’s power, when he is far astray 
In distant climes—how comes each kind word back: 
A mother'* love has spoken—o’er our track 
A sister's smile lights up a purer day, 

And scatters o’er our path a thousand flowers 
To shed their perfume on this desert wiki, 

’Till we are once again a careless child— 

Amid the greenness of our native bowers, 

Home—home the only spot upon this earth 
Where Love and Truth preserve their Eden birth. 


IN THE SULKS. 

At ! pout away, the livelong day, 

Gram in your corner perched; 

And fling your slate upon the floor, 

And sulk, the more you’re birched. 

You do but ape the world at large 
That sulks whene’er its thwarted, 

Just as a belle will sometimes sulk 
When other belles are courted! T. 
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THE BOWENS. 

BY FLORENCE GREY. 

A fresh blown rose-bud was Fanny Bell. She 
had the most beautiful blue eyes in the world; 
and her dark brown hair was the envy of her 
acquaintance. Her cheek wore the delicate tint 
of a sea-shell. But the loveliness of Fanny is 
not to be described in words. She had a face 
that, at times, seemed plain; but when she con¬ 
versed, the noble thoughts that gushed upward 
from her heart, lighted it with a glorious enthu¬ 
siasm. Oh! there is no beauty like that of ex¬ 
pression. The features may be regular and the 
complexion unrivalled; but without the anima¬ 
tion of mind and heart, the countenance tires 
and palls. Give us a face, instinct with pure 
and lofty thought, shifting and changing with 
its earnest feelings—ripples that break on the 
surface of that fathomless deep, the soul! 

Fanny was governess in the family of Mr. 
Bowen, the rich grocer. His wife was one of 
those women who are sycophants to the rich 
and oppressors to the poor. She had engaged 
a governess because it was more fashionable 
to have her children taught at home than at a 
sohool; and she had employed Fanny because, 
poor and unfriended, our heroine was willing 
to accept employment on any terms, and there¬ 
fore engaged herself at half the usual salary. 
But though Mrs. Bowen took this advantage 
of Fanny, she affected to have employed her 
purely out of charity. “She is so young: no¬ 
body else would have been troubled with her,” 
Mrs. Bowen used to say. “But I could not 
bear to see an orphan girl starve!” 

Fanny found her situation that of a slave, and 
had any other resource opened to her, would 
have left Mrs. Bowen’s the first week. Her 
scholars were two little girls, spoiled by petting. 
Fanny might have borne with them, if there had 
been no other members of the family. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, there were daughters grown 
up, one about the same age with Fanny, and 
one two years older, who treated their sisters’ 
governess with supercilious hauteur, yet taxed 
her taste continually to trim their dresses and 
arrange their hair. Tyrannized over by all, poor 
Fanny had no resource but to weep half the night. 
In less than six months she was but the shadow 
of her former self; yet still Fanny, though pale 
and wan, was so much more beautiful than either 
of the Misses Bowen, that even their mother 
regarded her as a dangerous rival, and accord¬ 
ingly kept her back as much as possible, and 
took good care that all visitors should know 
her dependant situation in the family. 


Fanny bad been in the family about six 
months, when they removed to Mr. Bowen’s 
: country-seat for the summer. Hither a large 
party of invited friends soon followed them. Of 
all her visitors, Mrs. Bowen was most proud of 
> having secured Mr. Althrop, a talented young 
Congressman from the South, whose brilliant 
eloquence had astonished Washington during 
i the preceding winter. He was to spend a fort- 
night with them. 

“ And now, girls,” said the scheming mamma, 

| “if, in that time, one of you cannot manage to 
get him, your French education will have been 
as good as thrown away. You will have no 
rivals here. Your dresses are in the latest style; 
and Mr. Althrop has certainly shown more dis¬ 
position to visit our house than any other one. 
Which of you is it that attracts him ?” 

Both the girls blushed and denied that it was 
either of them, though both secretly believed it 
was herself. 

I That night Mr. Althrop arrived. He paid 
his compliments gracefully to all the ladies, but 
he seemed abstracted, and every time the door 
opened, his eyes wandered toward it. Both 
Caroline Bowen and her sister exerted them¬ 
selves to dissipate the care that seemed to rest 
on their guest’s mind. One sang Italian airs, 
and the other performed on the harp. But 
their assiduities failed to drive away the ab- 
> straction of Mr. Althrop. 

j While the two girls had been exercising their 
j attractions to make the evening pass pleasantly 
j for their guest, Fanny was sitting in her solitary 
> chamber crying bitterly. Mr. Althrop had been 
\ one of the few visitors at Mrs. Bowen’s, who 
S had treated our heroine with civility; for most 
> of the gentlemen she met there, on hearing her 
> position in the family, coolly turned from her 
| with unaffected hauteur. Mr. Althrop, how- 
\ ever, had taken pity on the slighted girl, and 
| once or twice, not confining his attention to a 
respectful bow and an inquiry after her health, 
i had entered into conversation with her. The 
! last time this had happened, Fanny had become 
> so interested in hex subject as quite to forget 
! herself. Her countenance glowed, and her fine 
i eyes beamed with enthusiasm, nor did she re- 
\ member herself, until she beard the harsh voice 
| of Mrs. Bowen, telling her that she was wanted 
> in the school-room, in a manner so marked as to 
make Fanny start up, mortified yet frightened, 
! and hastily leave the room. 

I Since that day she had not seen Mr. Althrop; 
| but, alas! for poor Fanny, she had often thought 
| of him. There had been a gentle deference in 
i his manner toward her, which she had met with 
> from no one else; and those Who have been in 
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a situation like Fanny’s, need not be told that 
her gratitude was warm and uncalculating. The 
thought of being loved by Mr. Althrop never 
crossed her mind: he was too high in worldly 
rank, too noble in soul for one like her; but 
nevertheless there was no reason that she should 
not love him, and love him she did, with a sweet, 
holy love, she would have died before confessing. 

To be in his presence, to hear him speak, even 
though unnoticed by nim, was to her happiness 
supreme. Her heart bounded, therefore, when 
she was told of his intended visit to Bowen Place. 
But what was her anguish, what was her morti¬ 
fication when, on the evening of his arrival, as 
she was crossing the hall to join the family in 
the parlor preparatory to supper, to be met by 
Mrs. Bowen, who informed her that, during the 
presence of their visitors, it was expected she 
would take her meals, and spend her leisure 
time with the children in the nursery. 

“It does not become young people in your 
condition of life,” she said pointedly, “ to form 
expectations that cannot be realized; and girls 
new-a-days are vain enough to think that if 
a gentleman, like Mr. Althrop, condescends to 
amuse himself with them for an evening, they 
have made a conquest. I have noticed you, 
and I don’t want you to deceive yourself.” 

Fanny could have died with shame, for the 
words of Mrs. Bowen left no doubt that her 
secret was discovered, and had probably been 
made a subject for rude jest between the mother 
and her daughters. 

“Oh! what if they tell Mr. Althrop!” she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands when she was 
alone in her little chamber. “ How he will 
despise me. Fool that I was. But alas! there 
is no one cares for me in this wide world.” 

Long Fanny wept that night, and ere she fell 
asleep, resolved, if she ever met Mr. Althrop in 
her walks, to be so cold and formal as to con¬ 
vince him that she cared nothing for him. Yet 
how it smote her to think that be would daily 
hear of her, as only a sort of upper servant, 
whose proper place was with the other menials 
—she, who felt that, in all the finer sensibilities 
of soul, she was the superior of Mrs. Bowen, or 
either of her fashionable daughters. 

The next day, at the breakfast table, Mr. 
Althrop said— 

“ I hope, Mrs. Bowen, that Miss Bell is not 
indisposed: for, I believe, she accompanied you 
from town.” 

“ Our governess, you mean,” replied the hos¬ 
tess with marked emphasis. “ She is quite well, 
but occupied with her duties. I do not think it 
right that servants should sit at the family table; 
and so I have told Miss Bell.” 


Did Mr. Althrop’s lip curl, or was it only 
fancy ? 

“We are going over to P-to-day,” said 

Mrs. Bowen, “will you ride with us, Mr. Al¬ 
throp ?” 

“No, I thank you,” he replied, “I have 
letters to write; but I hope to be disengaged 
by the time you return,” he added, bowing 
gallantly to the ladies. 

The mother and her daughters.were vexed, 
but they could say nothing. 

Mr. Althrop went up to his room, and sat 
down to write. The rolling of earriage wheels 
soon announced to him that Mrs. Bowen and 
her daughters had started. He then rose and 
went to the window, where for full half an hour 
he stood looking out. What could he be gazing 
at ? At length the form of Fanny Bell was seen 
crossing the lawn, as if for a walk. In an in¬ 
stant Mr. Althrop had seized his hat and was 
following her. 

Fanny heard a hurried step behind her, and 
her heart began to beat wildly. Somehow she 
felt, without looking back, that it was Mr. Al¬ 
throp approaching. Her cheeks instantly flushed 
crimson, and she hurried on, nor were her steps 
arrested until a clear, sweet, manly voice beside 
her said— 

“If Miss Bell is not unwilling, may one who 
hopes to be better acquainted with her, join her 
walk?” 

Fanny knew not whether to feel mortified or 
flattered, whether to smile or cry. Could Mr. 
Althrop have heard of Mrs. Bowen’s insinua¬ 
tion ? She paused embarrassed. The keen eye 
of Mr. Althrop detected this, but his suavity of 
\ manner few could resist, and with his kind 

I words and deferential manner he soon managed 
to set Fanny at ease. She speedily forgot, in 
his animated conversation, that there was such 
1 a person in the world as Mrs. Bowen; and it 
was not until the morning was half gone that 
she recollected herself, and insisted on returning 
home. 

Morning after morning, when Fanny took her 
usual walk, during the intertnissiou between the 
school hours, Mr. Althrop contrived to join her, 
as if by accident; and Fanny came finally to 
look for him as a matter of course, and to feel 
disappointed when, as occasionally happened, 
he failed to make his appearance. Often, too, 
when she was on the lawn with her pupils in 
the evening, Mr. Althrop would join her. 

Fanny did not dare to ask herself if Mr. 
Althrop loved her. If a vague hope arose in 
her heart, the recollection of the immeasurable 
distance between them, checked it at once. 
She had no excuse for declining Mr. Althrop’s 
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company; he always was going her way, or 
really did not know how to get through an 
hotur, or had some other exouse which it would 
haYe been rude to deny. Besides, there was a 
delicious pleasure in his company, and Fanny, 
though she felt it would be short-lived, could 
not refuse this happiness while it was yet hers. 

“So, Carry is going to be married,” said 
her eldest pupil, one day, to a sister somewhat 
younger. “ Wouldn ’t you like to be married, 
Harriet ?” 

“Carry going to be married! Oh! I know 
who to, for all you think it such a secret. It’s 
to Mr. Althrop,” said she, triumphantly. 

Fanny felt her head swim, and had to grasp 
a chair to keep herself from fainting. What 
she had heard whispered, was true then. Mr. 
Althrop was to marry the flippant and heartless 
Caroline Bowen. 

Fanny's first thought was anger, yet she could 
not tell why. Surely, since she never expected 
to obtain Mr. Althrop herself, she ought not to 
be indignant at another’s success. Caroline was 
not good enough for him, it was true; but that 
w as no business of hers. Yet she felt flushed 
a nd out of humor, and putting on her bonnet, 
she resolved to walk out at once, so as to be at 
home again before her usual hour for starting. 
One thing only was clear amid her conflicting 
feelings, she did not wish to see Mr. Althrop. 

Fortune, however, did not favor her. She 
had crossed the lawn, entered the wood, and 
was already close upon the little spring where 
her walk usually extended, when she heard a 
footfall, and looking up, saw Mr. Althrop ad¬ 
vancing to meet her. 

“I have been waiting here for some time to 
see you,” he said, extending his hand, “ though 
even yet it is scarcely the hour at which I ought 
to expect you.” 

Fanny bowed coldly and with infinite hauteur. 
Whatever she felt, she certainly acted as if a 
great wrong had been done her. 

“ I know you will congratulate me, or at least 
I hope you will,” said Mr. Althrop, suddenly 
altering his tone to 3 less joyous one, on seeing 
that Fanny maintained her cold demeanor. He 
oolored, as he added, “but perhaps my good 
fortune makes me seem selfish—I have not even 
inquired after your yesterday’s headache.” 

“My headache is better, thank you,” said 
Fanny, distantly. “But I have heard your 
news-” 

“Have you?” said Mr. Althrop, his eyes 
sparkling. 

“And I am sure,” continned Fanny, with 
an effort, “I hope you may be happy. Miss 
Caroline and you have my best wishes.” 


Her throat choked her, but she rallied he* 
strength, and got the words out. 

“Miss Caroline and myself! What do you 
meant” said Mr. Althrop in amazement. 

It was now Fanny’s turn to be surprised. She 
looked on the ground, and her face was covered 
with blushes. 

“You do not mean that Miss Caroline and 
myself are engaged ?” said Mr. Althrop. 

“ I heard so,” said Fanny, not daring to look 
up. “ Surely that was what you meant.” Fanny 
really did not know what she was saying. 

“No, indeed, Fanny, I did not mean that,” 
said Mr. Althrop, speaking with a joyful voice. 
“ The good news I alluded to was the decision 
in my favor of the law suit on which my fortune 
hung. News, doubly good to me, because it 
enables me to offer you my hand, if you will 
deign to accept it, as well as the heart, which 
has been yours since the first evening we con¬ 
versed at Mrs. Bowen’s.” 

Fanny was now not only looking at the 
ground, but trembling violently. She leaned 
against a bank. Mr. Althrop continued to 
plead. He told her how her perfect purity of 
character had charmed him at once—how he 
had compared her with the heartless women 
of the fashionable world—how he had fol¬ 
lowed her down into the country, and learned 
to love her better, the more he saw of her. And 
when he took her hand, and implored her to 
terminate his suspense, if only by a word, Fanny 
burst into tears. But they were happy ones. 

“ I had resolved,” he said, “ if I failed in my 
law-suit, to tear myself from you till I could 
work my way in my profession; but now, doat 
Fanny, I have wealth, and I shall make it my 
earnest prayer that you will, as soon as possible, 
give me the right to take you from this place 
where, I fear, your beauty and worth arouse no 
better feelings than those of envy.” 

What were Mrs. Bowen’s astonishment and 
anger to hear that Fanny had carried off the 
prize for which she and her daughters were 
manOBUvering. “Base, ungrateful creature,” 
were the words she used, “ to entrap, by her 
baby face and her artful manner, one of my 1 
guests. But Mr. Althrop will repent of his 1 
bargain, or I am mistaken.” 

Sweet Fanny Bell, however, has now been- 
married more than a year, yet Mr. Althrop 
loves her with still increasing affection, which ; 
his charming wife repays with equal fervor* 
Her husband is rapidly increasing in influence; 
and has been already spoken of as governor of 
his native state, an office which we should not 
be surprised to see him reach before many years 
elapse. 
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UNEXPECTEDLY SUITED. 

BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

“I never heard of anything so provoking,” 
•aid Vincent Wheatley, who had to all appear¬ 
ance been for the last ten or fifteen minutes in 
what is frequently termed a “brown study.” 

“As what?” inquired his cousin Mary. 

“My uncle Humphrey’s will.” 

“Provoking! why I always thought that you 
were to be his sole heir.” 

“So 1 am upon a certain condition.” 

“What is it, Vincent ?” said his aunt Elwood. 
“ I never knew before that there was any condi¬ 
tion.” 

“ Why, I must be married before I complete 
my thirtieth year, or the property is to go to the 
Insane Hospital, and he gives as a reason that a 
bachelor ought to be able to get his own living.” 

“ Is that all ?” asked Mary. 

“ What would you have more ?” said he. 

“ Why, as you are but just twenty-nine,” said 
his cousin, “ I should think you might suit your¬ 
self in a whole year.” 

“ What I have failed to do in eight years, I 
shall hardly be able to accomplish in one,” he 
replied. 

“You have never set about it in right good 
earnest I suspect,” said his cousin. 

“ There never was a person more in earnest,” 
he replied, “ from the time I was twenty-one till 
I was twenty-three. I really imagined, and I 
believe other boys of that age have been posses¬ 
sed of the same chimerical notion, that I actually 
needed a wife.” 

“ What might have been considered chimerical 
in a youth of twenty-one,” said Mrs. Elwood, 
“ may be regarded very differently in a person 
of twenty-nine, especially if we throw two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars into the scale. Such a 
fortune is worthy a little extra exertion, and if 
you are only diligent, I think you can manage to 
be married at the same time Mary is.” 

“ When will that be ?” 

“ In about four months,” replied his aunt. “ I 
believe, Mary, that is the time George Ashton 
expects to be here, is it not ?” 

“ It will be most convenient for him to leave 
his business then,” said Mary. 

“Why, I should rather undertake to build 
a city,” said Vincent, “than to attempt to 
find a, person who would suit me in so short 
a time as that. Besides, I cannot think of 
abridging my day of grace more than I can 
possibly help.” 

“ What kind of a person would please you, 
Vincent ?” said Mary. 


“In the first place,” said he, “she must be 
beautiful as an angel.” 

“ As I never had the satisfaction of seeing an 
angel,” she replied, “your comparison leaves 
me as much in the dark as before.” 

“Well, recall to mind all that is most lovely 
in form or feature of every handsome woman of 
your acquaintance, and you will have a tolerably 
correct idea of the personal appearance of the 
one I should be willing to marry.” 

“ And you expect such a beautiful creature to 
overlook that great nose of yours, to say nothing 
of your gray eyes. Ah! Vincent, I am afraid 
the * low, sweet root of humility’ does not thrive 
very well in your heart,” said Mary, assuming 
an air of mock gravity. 

“ Now were I going to ennumerate the quali¬ 
ties most essential in a wife, I should begin with 
good temper,” said Mrs. Elwood. 

“ Why, mother,” said Mary, “ a pesson may 
have a good temper and yet be a simpleton.” 

“There I don’t agree with you,” replied her 
mother. “ No temper can be always good with¬ 
out cultivation, which cannot be done properly 
unless the person possesses a certain share of 
good common sense. I have known many a 
young girl celebrated for her sunny temper while 
a resident in her father’s house, where every 
wish was gratified, perhaps anticipated, become 
fretful and irritable when, after marriage, the 
cares and duties of a family began to multiply, 
and when instead of her having her own wishes 
gratified, she was obliged to yield them to the 
wishes of others. Now there is Harriet Mar- 
land, whom we expect soon to spend several 
weeks with us, would make Vincent an excel¬ 
lent wife if he could only overlook her plain 
face.” 

“ A plain face is what I can never overlook,” 
replied Vincent. “ I believe one reason why I 
like you so well, is because you are so uncom¬ 
monly good-looking.” 

The light of a smile might, for a moment, 
have been detected in Mrs. Elwood’s eye at this 
remark of her nephew, though it did not visit 
her lips. 

“ 1 believe,” said Mary, “ that there is another 
objection as insuperable as Harriet’s plain face 
—not that I think her plain, however—and that 
is, she is already engaged, and is, so my cousin 
Eliza wrote me, going to be married in six or 
eight weeks.” 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said Vincent, “ for 
now aunt Elwood will not be constantly regret¬ 
ting my inability to fall in love with an ugly girl 
because she promises to make a notable house¬ 
wife.” 

“Ugly is rather too strong a word to apply 
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to Harriet,” said Mrs. Elwood. “Though not 
handsome, she certainly is not ugly.” 

After Vincent was gone, Mrs. Elwood and 
her daughter continued the conversation. 

“I regret exceedingly,” said Mrs. Elwood, 
“that Harriet is engaged, for, to confess the 
truth, my principal object in inviting her to 
Visit us was to afford an opportunity to Vincent 
to become acquainted with her.” 

“It is just as well as it is,” replied Mary, 
“ for Vincent is so devout a worshipper at the 
shrine of beauty, there can be no chance for her 
to make a favorable impression on him.” 

“ I am not certain of that,” replied her mother, 
“for mind and talent such as Harriet’s, possess 
a more potent spell for one like Vincent, if he can 
be brought within the sphere of their influence, 
than all the pretty faces in the world.” 

“When do you expect the plain Miss Mar- 
land?” said Vinoent, one afternoon when he 
called on his aunt and cousin about a week 
after the foregoing conversation. 

“ We are expecting her every minute,” re¬ 
plied Mary. “She concluded to come a little 
sooner than she at first intended, for the sake 
of the company of some friends who are coming 
within a few miles of here.” 

“ She is oomiag in the stage, then?” 

‘‘Yes—please look out the window, Vinoent, 
I believe I hear it coming.” 

“You are right,” he replied, “and I think I 
had better make my escape, for, to confess the 
truth, I have yery little ambition to make taiss 
Marland’s acquaintance.” 

“ You shall not stir an inch,” said his aunt. 
“You shall not only stay to tea, but spend the 
evening with us.” 

“Now, aunt, the penance you impose is too 
severe, even for the heinous offence of being 
unable to admire a plain woman. Half an hour 
after tea is all that I will promise.” 

He lowered his voice as he finished the sen¬ 
tence, for Miss Marland had reached the thres¬ 
hold. 

“Her figure is rather good,” said Vincent, 
mentally, “but her face—aunt Elwood was 
right—is far from being handsome.” 

Her dress was plain, but Vincent, whose po¬ 
sition in society enabled him to judge in such 
matters, perceived that both the materials and 
their arrangement exhibited elegance and taste. 

Mrs. Elwood and Mary had, at first, so many 
inquiries to make as to render it unnecessary for 
him to take any share in the conversation, whioh 
gave him a better opportunity to listen and ob¬ 
serve. When after the lapse of half an hour the 
flow of words became less unremitting, and he 
could see by oertain demonstrations on the part 


of his aunt, that unnoticed by Mi9s Marland, 
were intelligible to him, that she would not be 
pleased for him to sit any longer like a mere 
automaton, he could not think of a word to say 
which was not altogether common place, and 
even insipid. At the expiration of the half hour 
after tea, which he had intimated to his aunt 
would be the utmost limit of his endurance, she 
expected every moment to see him rise in order 
to take leave. But the half hour bad achieved 
wonders. It might have been owing to the ex- 
hilirating influence of the fragrant beverage, of 
which he had been partaking, but be was no 
longer a listener. It was truly delightful—so 
he thought to himself—to converse with a girl 
of so much sense and spirit as Miss Marland* 
who was nowise deficient in sentiment neither, 
and to watch the warm heart-gleams, which 
every now and then broke like sunshine ove* 
her countenance. Long before the evening had 
come to a close, he began to think there might 
be a face in whioh the absence of beauty could 
not be regretted; at least, the absence of that 
kind of beauty which owes its principal charm 
to mere outline and color. 

There are few women who feel no desire to 
please, and had not Harriet Marland known that 
she could not trust to her face, she might never 
have so successfully cultivated those qualities 
which give value to the female character, any 
more than those lighter and frequently unat¬ 
tainable ones, which reveal themselves in a 
thousand nameless ways, and w^icb, though 
they are felt and understood in a degree, even 
by the uneducated, are sure to fascinate those 
who can appreciate them. There was a double 
charm in her manners to Vincent this evening, 
for without losing anything of their grace and 
delicacy, they possessed that delightful abandon¬ 
ment which almost all like to indulge in at a 
re-union with those in whose friendship they 
feel entire confidence. This was, at least, the 
feeling with which she regarded Mrs. Elwood 
and Mary, and as for Vincent, they had in their 
letters alluded to him so frequently, that he did 
not appear at all like a stranger. 

It was not till after ten o’clock that Vineent 
bid the ladies good evening. 

His aunt, who followed him into the entry, 
said to him as he put on his hat and gloves, “ I 
suppose we must not expect to see much of you 
while Harriet stays.” 

“I don’t know,” he replied, slightly coloring, 
“ I may possibly drop in, for a short time, to¬ 
morrow evening.” 

“ No,” said his aunt, “ you cannot come to* 
morrow evening, because you know you said that 
you were going to spend it at Mr. Barclay’s.” 
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“I believe I did,” he replied, “but there is 
no engagement—it was only an arrangement I 
had made in my own mind.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Elwood, “if you think 
that you can give us your company without too 
great a sacrifice of your inclinations, I, for one, 
shall be glad to see you.” 

Vincent imagined that he saw a mischievous 
expression lurking in his aunt’s eyes as she said 
this, and was half inclined to say, at once, that 
he should not come. The words did not escape 
him, however, and when the next evening ar¬ 
rived he was glad that they did not. 

“ How do you like my favorite nephew, Har¬ 
riet?” said Mrs. Elwood, when she returned to 
the drawing-room. 

“ I hardly know,” she replied, “ for I was so 
glad to find myself with you and Mary, that 
I should have been disposed to regard almost 
any person with complacency. The first of the 
evening, however, I thought him either embar¬ 
rassed or absent minded.” 

“ Do you think him handsome ?” said Mary. 

“ He would, I think, be called handsome by 
most people,” she replied, “but I am, as yet, 
unable to tell whether he will realize my own 
peculiar ideas as regards beauty or not.” 

“ He professes to be a great admirer of female 
beauty,” said Mary, by way of warning her 
friend, in case she should happen to find her 
ideas realized. 

“ Then I can expect to find little favor in his 
eyes,” rem^ted Harriet carelessly. 

“I believe that I wrote you,” said Mary, 
“that he had recently become heir to a large 
fortune by the death of an uncle, but 1 did not 
then know on what condition.” 

“No very hard one, I hope,” said Harriet. 

“ Why no, I do not so consider it, but he does, 
and I believe rather than comply with it, he pre¬ 
fers to relinquish the property.” 

“ It must be something extremely disagreeable 
to induce him to do that—pray, what is it ?” 

“He must be married before he completes his 
thirtieth year, and he is so exceedingly fasti¬ 
dious, that on reflection I am inclined to think 
with him, that it will be impossible for him to 
find any one within the prescribed time that 
will please him.” 

“ I should think it was rather a hopeless case, 
but, perhaps, he will follow the example of a 
young man of my acquaintance.” 

“ What was that 7” 

“ He often used to say that if ever he married, 
the lady must possess the wit of a Beatrice, the 
gentleness of a Desdemona, the constancy of an 
Imogen, the beauty and devotion of a Juliet, 
and the grace and spirit of Hippolyta—that is 


all these qualities must be inherent, and capable 
of being drawn forth if occasion demanded—and 
after all he selected a girl plain in person, and 
having just mind enough to escape the imputa¬ 
tion of imbecility.” 

“ It would indeed have been difficult to find 
a person with so many opposite qualities,” said 
Mary, “ and I think it very likely that Vincent 
will choose some one quite as far beneath his 
ideal standard as the one you speak of, who 
imagined himself so hard to please.” 

“ Vincent don H know his own mind yet,” said 
Mrs. Elwood—“when be does be will soon be 
able to decide in favor of some lady, who, I 
doubt not, will be in every respect suitable for 
him.” 

“I hope it will be time enough to save the 
two hundred thousand dollars,” said Mary. 

“At any rate,” said Harriet, “he ought to be 
wise enough not to disclose the vexatious alter¬ 
native to which he is reduced, for were it known 
there are very few who would not suspect his 
sole motive was to save the property.”’ 

“ If everybody knew Vincent as well as I do,” 
said Mrs. Elwood, “they would not suspect so. 
He is too much the creature of impulse to act 
a part, and any attempt to coit£eal his motives 
would be utterly futile. You may, therefore, 
be sure, Harriet, that if he should offer his hand 
to you, it will be because he prefers you above 
all other women.” 

“Oh, I shall feel quite sure of it when he 
does,” replied Harriet. 

Harriet had limited her stay to four weeks, and 
Vincent had during the time never failed either 
to spend the evening at his annt Elwood’s, or to 
call some time during the day. The evening pre¬ 
vious to her proposed departure he found his aunt 
and cousin alone, for having a few arrangements 
to make for her journey, Harriet had not yet 
joined them. 

“ Have you found the angel yet, Vincent, that 
you are in pursuit of?” said Mary. 

“I have,” be replied. 

“I am delighted to hear you say so,” she re¬ 
plied, “and I am all impatience to know the 
name of the person in whom the many rare 
perfections you require, are combined.” 

“I shall not tell yon her name,” said he, “as 
I have no prospect of sucoess.” 

“ Why, you might as well not have found her 
then,” said Mary. 

“After all,” said Mrs. Elwood, “if Harriet 
were not engaged, you might possibly, plain as 
she is, if you do not succeed with the lady you 
have in view, choose her.” 

“ Only three ifs to step over, Vincent,” said 
Mary. “If Harriet were not engaged, if she 
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were not so plain, and if yon do not succeed 
with the lady of your choice. There can be 
little doubt but that you and she will make a 
match yet.” 

“I have already stepped over one of them,” 
said Vincent. “ The mind, the music breathing 
from her face, would to me be very indifferently 
supplied by more faultless features and a greater 
brilliancy of complexion.” 

“.Your confession has raised you ten degrees 
in my estimation at least,” said Mary. “But, 
mother, is it not very singular that although she 
gives us her confidence in everything else, she 
has never made the most distant allusion to her 
contemplated marriage with Mr. Laurens ?” 

“ She is probably waiting for us to mention 
the subject to her,” replied her mother. 

“I have attempted to several times,” said 
Mary, “but whenever I approach the matter, 
it appears to me she wishes to avoid it.” 

“ I hear her coming,” said Mrs. Elwood, “ and 
as it is an agreement of long standing between 
you, that the one who is married first should re¬ 
ceive the services of the other as bridesmaid, I 
am going to remind her of it.” 

Mary had no time to remonstrate, and Mrs. 
Elwood, the mtrtnent she entered, said to her— 
“ As you know that Mary is to be one of your 
bridesmaids when you are married, she ought 
to know long enough beforehand to make the 
necessary preparations.” 

“If I happen to be married first,” said Har¬ 
riet, “ which appears very improbable, if she is 
married at the time she anticipates, I shall not 
fail to give her timely notice.” 

“If rumor is to be depended on,” said Mrs. 
Elwood, “yor* will be married first. No longer 
ago than yesterday we heard that you are to be 
married m about three weeks, and that is the 
reason why we have not insisted on your pro¬ 
longing your visit.” 

“Rumor is a personage,” said Harriet, “at 
all times of very questionable veracity, and has, 
I assure you in this instance, been guilty of a 
most egregious falsehood. Did you bear the name 
of the person I was going to be married to ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Elwood, “his name 
is Laurens.” 

“A light begins to dawn upon the subject 
now/* said Harriet. “My cousin, Henrietta 
Marland, is soon to be married to a Mr. Lau¬ 
rens, an honor which it seems, by some mis¬ 
take, has been conceded to me.” 

“If that is the case,” said Mrs. Elwood, “we 
certainly shall not consent for you to leave us 
to-morrow.” 

“No, I am sure we shall not,” said Mary. 
“You must remain four weeks longer at least.” 


“Yes,” said Vincent, “who looked and ap¬ 
peared as if he had been inhaling a quantity of 
exhilirating gas, “ four weeks will only indem¬ 
nify us for the provoking mistake we have been 
laboring under.” 

Harriet attempted to give several reasons why 
she ought immediately to return home, but as 
they were evidently based on no very solid foun¬ 
dation, they were overruled. 

“ I have news to tell you, Harriet,” said Mary, 
after Vincent’s departure—“ my cousin has found 
the paragon he has been in pursuit of.” 

‘‘ So soon ?” said Harriet. “ Why, it is only 
four weeks since I first came, and he was then 
in despair.” 

“His despair is now,” said Mary, “turned 
into a different channel—he expects the lady 
will prove obdurate.” 

“ Then he has not offered himself yet—did he 
tell you her name ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Elwood, “though I am not 
at all at a loss on the subject. I may possibly 
be mistaken, however, so I think it tost to let 
him tell himself.” 

By what method Vincent convinced Harriet 
that she was the person of his choice, and would 
have been had there been no condition in his 
uncle Humphrey’s will, has never transpired; 
but that she was convinced, and Mary, after 
all, was her bridesmaid. 


SPEAK NOT OF HOPE’S GIfLDNESS. 

BY MARY L. LAWSON. 

Speak not of hope’s gladness, tho’ bright is her beam 
To one who has proved it a passionate dream; 

Nor strive on my sorrow its sunshine to throw, 

My tears may not dry ’neath its heavenly glow; 

The words that would comfort are whispered in vain 
When the past and its visions I still must retain. 

My heart now so altered once knew a sweet time 
When earth was a garden of Eden divine, 

When sadness or care never darkened the hours— 
And bright winged angels kept guard o’er its bowers, 
But wakened to life—the fond memory seems 
Like beautiful phantoms that haunt us in dreams. 

You say that Time presses so light on my brow 
The storm cloud may pass that encircles me now, 

Yes, true it will fade, but a shadow will stay— 

To leave its cold blight or the beauty of day; 

The soul iqust rebound from the depth of despair, 

But the pjings—of regret may be rankling there. 

The eye that is weeping may sparkle with light, 

The quivering lip to the stranger seem bright; 

And one who now turns from the cold world with pain, 
May seem to be happy and thoughtless again; 

But know ’mid the effort that heart daily dies— 
Which shrouds its stern grief in the veil of disguise. 
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LORIMER LEXICON; 

OR, COQUETTING IN FUN. 

“What signifies the life o’ man, 

An’ ’twere na for the lasses o’.” Burns. 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon of his majesty’s 

- regiment, was certainly a most exquisite 

young man—an exceedingly captivating young 
man—~and if all the stories he told of bis own 
fascinating powers were true, he had done great 
damage to the female heart in both the old and 
the new world. Whether this was true or not, 
it is, however, certain that in one particular in¬ 
stance when they Vrere exercised, they placed 
him in a most awkward predicament, and asto¬ 
nished him more than he had ever been asto¬ 
nished in his life before. 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon was a man of 
sounding words and foreign phrases: he had 
travelled much, without adding many new ideas 
to his few old ones; and though a military man, 
he did not possess that fire-eating courage he 
evinced when speaking of his own adventures 
by sea and land. He was a short, slim, dapper 
little man of about five and twenty, with a 
remarkably good head of auburn (some were 
malicious enough to call it red ) hair; a pair of 
elegantly cut whiskers; and a moustache, whose 
exquisite curl was well calculated to deal death 
and destruction in a semi-circle around him. 

The lieutenant was ^1 leave of absence from 
his regime]^£-then in Canada—and had been 
employing flPtime in a tour through the Atlan¬ 
tic cities of the United States, with the laudable 
intention of refining the asperities of the native 
character of the republicans; and also with the 
intention and desire of creating a sensation in the 
hearts of the vulgar republicans’ pretty daugh¬ 
ters. The success he met with generally, may 
hereafter (when his life comes to be written) 
be recorded by his biographers; but we shall 
be contented with a single instance—which in¬ 
stance terminated his sojourn in the states, and 
gave a shock to his fascinating powers, from 
which they never entirely recovered. It was 
on his return, while passing through the western 
part of New York, that he stopped one fine 
afternoon just before sunset, at the little village 

of G-, situated a few miles from the town 

of Broakport, where he contemplated remaining 
for a few days. Here, after putting up his horse 
at the only tavern in the place, he ^trolled out 
to refresh himself with a short walk in the single 
street that composed the village. 

He had proceeded but a little distance beyond 
the neat, white palings of the last house, when, 
seated on a green bank just beyond the road, he 
Vol. X.—-5 


espied a young girl—the prettiest specimen of a 
country rose bud, as he mentally ejaculated, that 
it had yet been his good fortune to meet with. 
The fires of the lieutenant’s excitable nature 
were already kindled at this sight, and his whole 
soul was inflamed with the ardor of an extraor¬ 
dinary passion. Here was an opportunity to 
display those powers of conversation that capti¬ 
vated so many fair creatures! here was a chance 
to exhibit the graces of his person, and the ex¬ 
tensiveness of his accomplishments! and the 
gallant little lieutenant would willingly have 
availed himself of it. But there was an obstacle 
to the gratification of his desire: for beside the 
pretty girl with the mischievously bright black 
eyes, and lips pouting like ripe cherries, there 
was seated in a lover-like attitude a good-look¬ 
ing, but sturdy youth, with a stout cudgel in hia 
hand; and the appearance of this youth indica¬ 
ted tolerably clearly that if insult were offered 
to, or unwarrantable liberty taken with his pretty 
companion, he would not deliberate long about 
applying that same stout cudgel to the shoulders 
of any one who might venture on such a pro¬ 
ceeding. It has been intimated or expressed, 
that Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon was by no 
means the boldest man in the world; but that 
he rather acted up to Sir John FalstafPs maxim 
that the better part of valor is discretion. This 
being the fact, he bestowed in the first place a 
captivating glance on the girl—then a look of 
repugnance on her companion, and lastly, an 
ogle of profound respect at the stout cudgel; 
and instead of walking up to, and addressing 
the former as his inclination prompted, he con¬ 
tented himself with taking a seat on another 
bank, upon the opposite side of the road, from 
which he commenced a dialogue in the language 
of eyes with his rustic enchantress; who being 
as mischievous as her merry glances and rosy 
cheeks seemed to indicate, and wishing also to 
tease her country lover, replied in the same 
telegraphic manner. 

This sort of communication* was kept up for 
some time, equally to the delight of the gay 
lieutenant, (who, had be been writing to a 
skeptical friend, would have used the words of 
the immortal Triumver—“I come! I saw! I 
overcome!”) and to the annoyance of the lover, 
until the letter’s patience becoming exhausted, 
he declared.in a pet to his sweetheart, that if she 
did not accompany him at once on his return, he 
would leave her alone to follow her own incli¬ 
nations. With a merry laugh she arose fron^ 
the grass and took his offered arm, fcut as she 
did so, she turned her head back with a look of 
affected regret at the little man; which look he 
translated into something like—“you see and 
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pity me—the victim of tyranny—but though I entered the room, ^aw Mary seated at the 
am compelled to leave you, mon occur eat avee window, while at her side—with one arm resting 
toi.” This interpretation so pleased him, that on the back of her chair, and a look of supreme 
at the instant he was ready to dare any danger, ; content on his countenance—sat the identical 
{that did not approach in the shape of a hickory individual who had been the cause of their little 
cudgel!) and he started up and followed the dispute a short hour before, 
couple—keeping, however, at a respectful dis- Mary got up with a blush and an ill-concealed 
tance in the rear. When they got to the village smile, and introduced the parties. Lorimer Lexi- 
he observed particularly the house at which they con bowed stiffly and with becoming dignity to 
stopped, and on making inquiries of his land- his new acquaintance; but poor John Davis did 
lord’s son, he had the satisfaction to learn that s not, nor could he return the courtesy. He stood 
the latter was acquainted with the young lady j like one transfixed at the entrance of the room, 
—whose name was Mary Bowline, and whose with the open door in ona^and, while the other 
father was the mate of a schooner that traded j was arrested as it was in^lhe act of taking off 
on Lake Erie—and he succeeded in obtaining a | his hat. “ What was he itmig there!” was the 
promise from the young man that he would in- j first question John asked himself, when he had 
troduce him at the house on that very evening, i sufficiently collected his senses for the purpose; 
Satisfied with this assurance, Lieutenant Lori- J but on glancing round the room and seeing the 
mer Lexicon proceeded to his room to make his | landlord’s son, the mystery of the stranger’s 
toilet, and to give a gloss of the best Macassar ; introduction was explained, and he reluctantly 
to his hair, whiskers and moustache. \ obeyed the invitation of his mischief-loving 

“And you won’t stay then, John?” asked ' sweetheart to help himself to a chair. 

Mary Bowline of her lover, as he was about “ As I was saying,” observed Lieut. Lorimer 
leaving her at her own door steps. Lexicon, turning again to Mary and resuming 

“No, Mary, I will not,” he replied, with an an anecdote of his own success among the fair, 
offended air; “I don’t think I should be good that had been interrupted by the entrance of the 


company for you after all those meaning looks 
you gave to that strange man.” 

“Now, John,” said she, putting her hand 
upon his shoulder, and looking archly in his ' 
face—“ain’t you ashamed of yourself to be 
jealous—and of such a popinjay as that too! 

I really did think you had more sense, John 
Davis!” 

“I am not jealous,” replied John, “but I 
don’t think, after all that’s been between us, 
you should be so wild and free with a stranger. 

I don’t like it, Mary; and you know I don’t.” 

“Indeed, John, I can’t help it,” said Mary, 
“ it’s my nature, I suppose; and I can’t help 
trying to make a fool of a man when I see him 
trying so hard to make a fool of himself, and all 
the time thinking that he’s only got to look at 
a woman to make her fall in love with him. 
Now, John,’ dear, don’t be angry and cross about 
nothing.” 

“ I ain’t angry, Mary,” replied John, becom¬ 
ing convinced of her sincerity. 

“Then you will stay and take your supper 
with us ?” she asked. 

“ Not to-night, Mary; to-morrow night I will.” 

“But you will come back after tea, John? 
You know it was all only my fun.” 

* “Well, I will come back after tea,” replied 
John, taking her offered hand and returning the 
smile that danced on her lips and in her eyes. 

John did come back after tea, but his surprise 
and dismay cannot be described, when, as he 


humble John, “ her naivete was excruciatingly 
charming, and the peculiar idiosyncrasy of her 
intellectual responsibility was centered all upon 
an individual, who, though he has had the ex- 
tatic felicity to be honored in a similar way be¬ 
fore, is yet too over-burdened witl^ that weighty 
commodity, whose ponderosity i^ ^lenominated 
modesty, to rationate about theT'Wttent of his 
own merits.” 

“My goodness, John!” exclaimed Mary, af¬ 
fecting admirably the look and tone of astonish¬ 
ment, “did you ever hear anything like that?” 

! then turning to the gratified lieutenant, she asked 
him how he managed to carry so many large 
words (each one appearing to be as long as an 
elephant’s trunk) in his head, all at the same 
time. 

“ Admirable simplicity!” ejaculated the small 
lieutenant. “ Though the simile is not compli¬ 
mentary in its character, and might by some be 
considered in mauvaia gouty yet will I take it as 
it is meant—as a tribute of commendation from 
rustic unsophistication to the sublimest pinnacle 
of enlightened refinement. Know, fairest flower, 
that blooms beneath these cerulean, but plebeian 
skies; that for thy dear sake the humble indivi¬ 
dual, who*now has the enviable happiness to 
excite thy unadulterated admiration, would un¬ 
dertake to carry in that superior and elevated 
part of his person, anatomically designated peri¬ 
cranium—the knowledge of all the poets, philo¬ 
sophers, heroes, statesmen and artists who have 
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made this terraqu^gj^Hid opaque planet an orb 
of light and intellectual splendor. The labor of 
a Hercules, or the endurance of an Atlas would 
be a task of equal volatility to him, if he pos¬ 
sessed but thy sweet smiles to cheer him in his 
rugged and gigantio undertaking —labort vincit 
omntty as somebody says—and with that motto 
and thy love he would conquer.” 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon stayed that night 
until Mrs. Bowline (her husband was then away 
with his vessel) gave him a hint that they kept 
early hours; and when he left it wets with a 
whispered assurance to Mary that he would on 
the following day have his things removed from 
Brockport to the village; where he would take 
up his quarters until his furlough expired. Mary 
had a hard task to rid herself that night of the 
charges brought against her, on the one side 
by an enraged lover, and on the other by her 
mother, who, though an ignorant woman, had 
sense enough to disapprove of mere flirtation, 
no matter what the object might be. If Mary 
had undertaken seriously to defend herself, she 
would have failed in the attempt: but she did 
not, she only laughed at the grave sentences 
that were lavished upon her, and declared that 
she amused herself with the strange Englishman 
as she would do with a pet monkey or a tame 
jay bird—that she discovered his insufferable 
oonceit, and wished to make‘him ridiculous in 
his own eyes, and cure him of the idea that he 
was irresistibly fascinating. This kind of logic, 
if it did not carry conviction with it, at least hod 
the effect of softening anger, and changing re¬ 
proach into mere remonstrance. 

Old David Bowline, who was an honest, hard 
working man, and mate of the schooner Boun-> 
cing Betsy, was taken “ quise aback and thrown 
on his beam ends,” as he said, when on his re¬ 
turn he saw the strange little man domesticated, 
as it were, under his roof. He objected very 
strongly to the part Mary was playing; and he 
reasoned with her upon the subjeot; but she an¬ 
swered him as she had already done her mother, 
and he willingly submitted to her reasons and 
her cajoling. 

“I don’t like it, Mary,” said he, “it’s not 
dealing fair and above board; it’s not acting 
as die daughter of old David Bowline (against 
whom no man can wag his tongue) should act.” 

“ But he is such an impudent fellow, father,” 
persisted Mary, “ to make love to me with his 
great eyes on seeing me the first time; and on 
knowing me, to begin by saying that he loved 
me, and by telling me all sorts of stories about 
his heart. I don’t believe the little animal has 
got such a thing; nor would I believe he has a 
head either, if I didn ’t see it perched up on his 


shoulders, for all the world like a weather-cock 
on a dumpy steeple.” 

“Well, if the lad is a puppy, Mary,” replied 
her father, “ the best way is to let him go where 
he belongs; but there’s no reason why you should 
tie a tin kettle to his tail, to set all the dogs in 
the country after him. You know the old say-* 
ing ?—play with a puppy ” 

“I know it, father,” said Mary, “but I’ll 
take care that it don’t prove true in my case: 
besides he has to go into Canada again in a few 
days, and then there will be an end to his visits, 
and to my coquetting in fun with him.” 

David Bowline started again for another short 
voyage in the Bouncing Betsy, with the promise 
of being back in a week, and if Lorimer Lexicon 
was not gone by that time, to give him tuhint 
that would facilitate his departure. As for Lori¬ 
mer, he employed his time, as he thought, to a 
good purpose. He considered that Mary’s affec¬ 
tions were irrevocably his, that she waited but 
his invitatfon to leave home and family and cross 
the border with him. It is hard to say whioh 
idea afforded him most enjoyment—that of being 
adored by so pretty a piece of innocence—or the 
eclat consequent on carrying her off from a lover 
who seemed to doat upon her. 

David Bowline had now been gone for a week, 
and Lorimer Lexicon’s leave of absence had 
almost expired. He bad packed up his trunks 
and was ready for starting, when he repaired 
for the last time to the house to prepare Mary 
for the journey he intended she should com¬ 
mence with him on the following day. The 
dapper little man was all smiles and smirks 
as he entered the now familiar room, and saw 
Mary sitting alone on the chintz-covered settee, 
braiding a guard chain, which, though he little 
suspected it, was intended to be worn by the 
apparently neglected John Davis. Lorimer 
took a seat beside her, and attempted to pass . 
his arm around her waist; but Mary, not ap¬ 
proving of so much familiarity, drew back and 
avoided bis intention. 

“ Not,” said he, with a look of tender reproach 
as he placed himself in his most captivating at¬ 
titude, “when we are on the eve of our pere¬ 
grination from the deleterious atmosphere of 
republican degradation, to the more celestial 
one of aristocratic exclusiveness and cosmopo¬ 
litan ease?” 

Mary did not understand half he said, though 
she had an idea of the meaning he intended to 
express; but she did not chose to admit even this. 

“ You must tell me again what you just said,” 
she observed with a half simple look; “you say 
so many great, huge things, Mr. Lexicon, that I 
can’t make them all out in one breath.” 
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“Call me Lorimer!” said the little officer, 
edging himself closer to her, while she silently 
preserved her distance; “it sounds more loving 
—and we shall be very loving together as we 
travel.” 

“ And are you really going ?” she asked in 
feigned surprise. 

“ Indubitably, my little rose-bud,” he replied, 
“but do not let that thought give anguish to 
your tender heart, for the thousandth part of the 
fraction of a second; for your angelic self will 
bear me company. Everything is prepared—all 
the little indispensable arrangements, and in the 
morning we 8tart. ,, 

“And are you truly going to take me with 
you?” said she, restraining with difficulty her 
mirth at the idea of the surprise she had in store 
for him. 

“ As truly, Fair Innocence, as the sun revolves 
in diurnal motion upon its own axis—as truly as 
the moon causes the flux and reflux of the ocean 
tides—as truly as that the stars are luminous 
bodies—as truly as that flowers are fragrant, and 
you are fair!” 

“ And am I to be your wife, too—your own 
wife, before we start ?” 

This was rather a puzzling question for our 
gay Lothario, and his hesitation in answering it 
rather puzzled and confused Mary too. She 
never for a moment had suspected that he in¬ 
tended anything less than matrimony. 

“Why, not exactly my wife, dear girl,” he 
stammered out, as she bounded from the settee 
to a chair a yard off; “ for the fact is I never 
intend to marry. A delicate regard for the feel¬ 
ings of your lovely sex will be an insurmoun¬ 
table impediment to such a thing—-but you will 
be the enchantress of my soul, and the empress 
of this faithful heart.” 

This was an unexpected turning of the tables; 
and it mortified Mary to think that her own wild 
folly had put it in the man’s power to make such 
a proposition to her. She, however, determined 
to extricate herself by her own wits, without per¬ 
mitting the matter to become serious. As she 
was about to reply, she saw her father (whose 
arrival she had not been aware of) trudging 
along the road in the direction of the house; 
and feeling now secure, she resolved to give 
the lieutenant a fright in return for his insult. 
With this idea she commenced sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“Oh, you wicked, cruel, hard-hearted man!” 
she cried, speaking louder at each epithet. Lori- 
mer was alarmed, and attempted to soothe her 
by a logic peculiarly his own. 

“ Sensitivecreature I” he exclaimed, approach¬ 
ing her at the same time. 


“ Don’t come near msf she cried. 

“How could you,” said he, “let the fertility 
of your imagination lead you into the hyperbo¬ 
lical supposition that I meant you harm ? You 
permit yourself to be horrified by the quintes- 
cence of a phantasm. The idea I suggest is a 
common one in refined society; and when you 
overcome these rustic qualms that make you 
start from it, you will be pleased and happy 
with the change.” 

“ Oh! there is my father,” suddenly said Mary, 
looking through the window, as if for the first 
time. 

Lorimer Lexicon gave a look in the same direc¬ 
tion, and observing the broad, square, muscular 
figure of old Bowline within sixty yards of the 
house, he became very pale, and after hurriedly 
apologizing to Mary, and promising to see her 
again and explain matters, he rushed out, and 
passed the mate of the Bouncing Betsy as the 
latter was approaching the house. 

“ Why, Mary,” he exclaimed as he entered, 
“what’s in the wind now with that popinjay of 
a leftenant ? I saw him come out of the door, 
and before I could look up to give him'a hail, 
he flew past me like the Flying Dutchman in a 
storm.” 

Mary, as soon as she could control her laugh¬ 
ter at Lorimer’s fears, gave her father an account 
of all that had parsed. When she came to the 
latter part of it, where Lorimer denied having 
matrimonial designs, she was interrupted by the 
old gentleman’s exclamations. 

“ Fire and faggots!” cried he, “did the puppy 
dare to offer such a thing—and in my own house 
too ? But get me my cane—get me my cane, 
Mary—the hickory one John Davis cut for me 
last week—I ’ll teach this thingumbob of a lefte¬ 
nant what it is to insult old David Bowline, or 
his daughter either.” 

Mrs. Bowline now came in, and on learning 
the cause of her husband’s excitement, her own 
wrath commenced boiling over, and her excla¬ 
mations were loud and vehement against “ the 
presumptiousness of the little varmint.” Mary 
had as much as she could do to pacify, in a de¬ 
gree, the anger of the old couple. 

“It was all owing to my foolishness,” said 
she; “and I was almost as much to blame for 
acting a part I didn’t mean, as he was for making 
an offer I didn’t expect. It has made me feel 
humble, that’s true, but it has cured me from 
wishing to try such a joke again.” 

“ There is some sense in what you say, Mary,” 
observed her father; “ but if you chose to make 
a fool of yourself, it was no good reason for him 
to be a villain, to try and ruin the happiness of 
an honest man’s family; so I must see him before 
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he gets away from here, if it’s only to let him 
know’ what a Yankee’s notion is of sueh foreign 
fashions.” 

“Do, David; go and see him,” oried Mrs. 
Bowline; “ I ’ll go with yon, and if yon can’t say 
enough, I’ll warrant me he’ll find a woman’s 
tongue, for once, too maoh for him.” 

“ But you won’t hurt him, father 7” said Mary, 
feeling penitent for her own imprudence—“ you 
must promise me, if you go, that you won’t hurt 
him.” 

“Hurt him!” replied her father, with a loud 
laugh of derision, as he threw his cane away; 
“why, if I was to take the little wretch between 
my finger and thumb, I’d grind him into a pow¬ 
der for his own whiskers! No, I won’t hurt him, 
but I ’ll so scare him that he ’ll wish himself afloat 
in a leaky skiff, and no land in sight rather than 
where he is.” 

“ Ay, do, David,” cried Mrs. Bowline. 

“And now I think of it, Mary,” added her 
father, “you may go up stairs and bring me 
down my pistols—my seventy-sixers—while 
I’m about it I’ll try what metal the fellow’s 
made of.” 

As Mary knew that these weapons were never 
loaded, and she had not the slightest objection to 
Lorimer being punished by a fright, she readily 
complied with the request, and returned in a 
moment, bringing with her a^huge pair of rusty 
pistols, each about two feet in length, which 
evidently had seen no service for at least half a 
century. David Bowline put these in his capa¬ 
cious coat pockets, and taking his wife under his 
arm, he sallied out in search of Lorimer Lexicon. 
When they arrived at his lodgings they found his 
servant (a smaller man even than his master) 
keeping guard at the door, and they were in¬ 
formed that Lieut. Lexicon could not be seen. 

“ Don’t tell me he can’t be seen,” said David 
Bowline, thrusting the little man aside, and seiz¬ 
ing the knob of the door; “he must and shall be 
seen! and do you take yourself to the bar-room 
till we get through a little private conversation 
he and I are going to have together.” 

The servant, seeing that resistance would be 
useless, did as he was directed, and David walked 
unannounced into Lorimer’s apartment, in the 
centre of which he found the little hero standing 
up in a state of palpable agitation. The latter 
was about to commence some remarks about 
“the unwarrantable intrusion on his privacy,” 
but David Bowline brought them to a premature 
conclusion. 

“ Ain’t you a pretty pattern of a land shark,” 
he exclaimed as he approaohed Lorimer, who 
gradually retreated, “ to bring your tricks among 
decent people? But I’ll let you know, you 
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lubberly little thing, that when you try them on 
David Bowline, or one that belongs to him, you 
bring ’em to one who won’t put up with ’em.” 

“ My exceeding, excellent sir,” said Lorimer, 
nervously, “you will be oblivious to my rude¬ 
ness if I tell you that you appear to be laboring 
under an hallucination.” 

“ I never heard of such a nation,” said David, 
gruffly interrupting him. 

“ I mean you are mistaken,” said Lorimer. 

“Am I!” cried David, in a tone of thunder: 
“ I tell you that you are mistaken if you think so.” 

“ Upon my unimpeachable veracity and imma¬ 
culate integrity,” exclaimed Lorimer, getting as 
far off as possible, “you are. I know not what 
your enchanting daughter may have communi¬ 
cated to you; but with the sincerity of truth, I 
assure you that she has misrepresented me. If, 
however, I have been so wretchedly unfortunate 
as to give offence to the lady, (whose admiration 
I prize more than the truculency of your mental 
bias credits) I must beg her to attribute the fault 
to excess of affection; and I profess myself wil¬ 
ling to make every reparation in my power.” 

“Very well,” said David, who understood 
little besides the last sentence of what Lorimer 
had said, “you shall marry her!” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Lorimer, starting back 
aghast. 

“You shall marry her!” repeated David, 
placing his hands to his side, and giving the 
lieutenant a look that seemed to say— 

“This floor shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 

Never was poor Lorimer Lexicon placed in 
such an unpleasant position. He—the scion of 
a noble house! and his tormentor—a base ple¬ 
beian, and little better than a common sailor! 
His aristocratic soul revolted from the proposi¬ 
tion, which he resolved not to accept, but which 
he mightily feared to refuse. 

“ My worthy sir,” he stammeringly replied, 
“though your proposition is flattering to me, 
yet there are innumerable, insuperable objec¬ 
tions to it. I admit that your daughter is, as 
the French say, tree jolts.” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, young 
man,” said David, assuming a more threatening 
attitude than he had yet taken. “My Mary is 
jolly enough, and too jolly sometimes, (as she 
was when she thought of making a greater fool 
of you than you are) but she ain’t three jollies , 
or whatever you call it in your foreign lingo; 
and by-” 

Lorimer here interrupted the old gentleman by 
an explanation which happily proved satisfactory. 

“I know she’s pretty,” said David—“but I 
take it that’s no objection to her. 
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“No, certainly not,” replied Lorimer, “but . 
there are others.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ In the first place,” said Lorimer, “ I don 't 
like the name of Bowline.” 

“Neither do I,” replied David—“so I mean 
that she shall change it to Lexicon. But what 9 s 
your next objection ?” 

“ Why,” said Lorimer, “ you will excuse my 
being personal—but there is a certain je ne sais 
quoi about you- 99 

“ A what ?” cried David, casting a glance of 
wonder at his wife, who stood at his side. 

“A je ne sais quoi 99 repeated Lorimer, inad¬ 
vertently looking at David's wife. 

“Do you mean to call me a Genesee squaw? 99 
screamed out Mrs. Bowline, as she marched up 
to him with her arms akimbo. He, however, 
took care to interpose a table between them. 

“Do you mean to call my wife a Genesee 
squaw?" reiterated David, as he prepared to 
jump over the table, but Lorimer arrested him 
while in the act, by explaining his meaning— 
though even the fear of consequences did not 
prevent his positively declining the union (as 
David had anticipated) proposed. 

“ Then you refuse my offer ?” asked David. 

“ I am unwillingly compelled by unavoidable 
and constringent circumstances to do so,” re¬ 
plied Lorimer. 

“ Well, then,” said David Bowline, taking his 
rusty pistols out of his coat pockets, and laying 
them deliberately on the table, “we 'll settle the 
matter another way. If you won't marry, you 
must fight . There's a pair of barkers—each 
loaded with three bullets—and standing opposite 
to each other across the table, we shall have a 
nice distance and a sure aim. Come, sir, take 
your pistol.” 

But Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon's objections 
to this mode of settlement were not less strong 
than to matrimony. He argued, but he argued 
in vain against this method of giving satisfac¬ 
tion ; David appeared determined either on the 
marriage or on its alternative, and he dwelt with 
great emphasis on the neatness of the distance 
for a duel, until at length Lorimer declared une¬ 
quivocally that he would not fight. 

“ You won't ?” cried David Bowline, seizing 
a pistol with one hand, and taking hold of the 
table with the other. 

“ I positively will not,” replied Lorimer in a 
trembling voice. 

“Then I'll shoot you!” said David, whirling 
the small table out of the way and striding to¬ 
ward him. The little man retreated to the 
window, which stood invitingly open—David 
was close beside him—the pistol was raised— 


his finger on the trigger, and he shouted “ now!” 
This was too much for Lorimer's philosophy—he 
mechanically placed one foot on a chair beside 
him, and the other on the window sill, and the 
next moment he took a flying leap through the 
window itself. Without looking behind him he 
scaled the garden fence, and in an instant was 
scampering along the road to Brockport; while 
at the same time that the inmates of the bar¬ 
room were looking with wonder at this strange 
feat, David and Mrs. Bowline sat down con¬ 
vulsed with laughter at the success of the stata- 
gem, and the nimbleness of the victim. 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon sent the next day 
for his servant and his trunks. He immediately 
returned to Canada, nor has he ever since that 
time crossed the line with the idea of enlighten¬ 
ing or fascinating the natives. Mary Bowline 
married John Davis a few weeks after the lieu¬ 
tenant’s transit, but she formed the resolution 
and kept it of never coquetting, even in fun, 

J. A, N, 


THE LONELY CLOUD. 

INSCRIBED TO GENEVIEVE. 

5 T was eve—and as the light grew dim, 
O’er the lake’s tranquil breast, 

I stood, and mark’d a little cloud 
Steal gently from the west— 

And as I watch’d it floating on, 

Through the blue arch on high, 

It seem’d neglected by the stars 
That sparkled in the sky: 

And as, in all their brilliancy, 

They shone—my fancy wove 
The thought, that the lone cloud was all 
That was not bright above. 

The moon had risen, and soft and pure— 
As stainless and as bright 
As the sweet cheek of infancy— 

She shed her liquid light; 

And when her radiance fell upon 
The world, at that calm hour, 

Each drop of dew, and lake and stream, 
And tree, and leaf, and flow’r, 

Shone in effulgence, and gave back 
The glory of her ray, 

And all look’d glad, save that lone cloud, 
Which onward sped its way. 

It seem’d to feel the chill neglect, 

And weep, that every star 
Should look so long and coldly on, 

Nor lend a lustre there. 

And onward, faster yet, it mov’d, 

As if, in shame, it thought 
To pass, in rapid haste, the moon, 

And find the grave it sought 
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Behind the wave—but as it pass’d. 

It caught so gay a light 
From night’s fair queen, that one would deem 
It had ever been bright 

But beautiful and gay as were 
The tints it wore awhile, 

Of hues like skies at evening, 

Beneath that planet’s smile, 

They fled, as passing from the sphere 
Whence its rich lustre came, 

And soon, to sombre gloom it turn’d, 

Without the inspiring flame: 

And as I mark’d it cleave the wave, 

Where last it sunk to rest, 

Its darkness was more deep than if 
It never had been blest 

So like that wandering cloud, I came, 

In weary loneliness— 

And there were none to smile on me, 

Or soothe, or cheer, or bless— 

There was no hand in which my own 
By friendship might be press’d; 

No voice, with gentle melody, 

To calm my soul to rest— 

And I could well have wept, to know 
How dreary was my gloom, 

And read in cold, averted looks, 

The darkness of my doom. 

But, o’er my path thy influence came, 

And brightly shone the ray 
Of thy sweet smile upon my heart, 

To drive its care away: 

And, though my bliss was transient, still 
’Twas full when thou wert near, 

And all my griefs were hush’d to rest, 
Beneath thy power to cheer. 

And oh! since, from thy presence driven, 

I’m lonelier than before, 

Let memory sometimes dwell on him 
Who came—and was no more. 


THE SUMMER DAYS. 

/ 

BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Give me the pleasant Summer days! 

The time for Fancy’s dreams; 

When hills are decked in golden haze, 

And slowly wind the streams; 

When drowsy hum of bees is borne 
Along the nodding grass; 

And slowly o’er the rip’ning corn 
The clouds in shadows pan! 

The Summer days, the Summer days, 

I like the sights they bring! 

The waving tanels of the maize, 

The willow by the spring. 

The playful swallow skimming near, 

The moonlight’s soft’ning rays— 

Give me, of all the happy year, 

The pleasant Summer days! 


I OLD LOVE AND NEW. 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 

The saloon of the Ocean House at Newport 
was crowded. Beauty, wealth and wit shone 
on every hand. It was the night of a grand 
ball, and every visiter of consequence on the 
island was present. 

“ What a beautiful creatuie Isabel Livingston 
; is!” exclaimed Mr. Vernon. 

“Beautiful!” replied the lady by whom he 
stood, tossing her head disdainfully, “why la!” 
and she raised her glass to her eye, “/ think 
she's positively plain looking.” 

“ Beautiful!” echoed her mamma, a fat, vulgar 
looking woman, the flaunting colors of whose 
dress betrayed her character at once, “ why now, 

I do say, Mr. Vernon, its astonishing—it is— 
how a gentleman of such tone as you should 
think that pert Miss Livingston beautiful. Look 
at her hair now, I'd be bound she done it up 
herself—and then her dress, why that stuff,” 
said she, with a contemptuous curl of her lip, 

; “couldn’t have cost a dollar a yard. Do you 
; think it could, Araminta, my dear ?” 

Mr. Vernon was decidedly the most fashiona¬ 
ble man at Newport. With a fine person, & 
handsome countenance, courtly manners, and 
the reputation of a very large fortune, he 
was looked up to by all as the match of the 
season. The Belvilles, therefore, with whom 
he was now conversing, were not a little flat¬ 
tered by the attentions which he paid them. 
Mr. Belville had made his princely fortune os 
a distiller. Originally the keeper of a green¬ 
grocer's shop, he had risen afterward into an 
obscure tavern-keeper, and from thence by slow 
gradations, he had become a wine-merchant, a 
distiller, a usurer, and a millionaire. Latterly, 
his lady, discarding the shop, and affecting to 
despise tradesmen's wives, had set up for a 
woman of fashion, and nothing gave her, in her 
eyes, more importance than the attentions ob¬ 
viously paid by Mr. Vernon to her only child, 
Araminta Melvina Belville, a tall, lean young 
lady of two-and-twenty, who affected the dress 
and manners of “ sweet sixteen.” The devo¬ 
tion of Vernon to such a being did not surprise 
the few, who knew to what an extent his for- 
tune was involved. Vernon's answer was out 
short by the appearance of no less a personage 
than Mr. Belville. 

“How are you, Vernon, fine girls here, eh!” 
said this gentleman, slapping the young man 
somewhat familiarly on the shoulder, “ deuced 
handsome gal that, just come in, and has fell 
heiress to a cool hundred thousand. By Jove \ 
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she *8 a lucky thing to get the hunk of money 
old Snarler made in the East India trade.” 

“ Isabel Livingston heiress to Mr. Snarler!— 
you surprise me,” said Vernon, “ I thought he 
had sworn to cut off his sister’s family with a 
shilling, for marrying Mr. Livingston.” 

“Ay, so he did—so he did, but he died at 
last—d’ye see7—without a will—and so Isabel 
Livingston, the only daughter of his only sister, 
gets his fortune.” 

“ It’s singular—I never heard of this before,” 
said Vernon, half musingly. 

“Mamma, lal if I don’t think Mr. Vernon 
has seen Miss Livingston before,” whispered 
the daughter behind her fan; and then raising 
her voice and simpering and blushing as Ver¬ 
non looked down on overhearing her, she con¬ 
tinued, “ dear me, you have n’t been listening all 
the while, have you ? But do tell, Mr. Vernon, 
who is that young man talking with her 7” 

“ I believe it is Mr. Benson.” 

“Gad is he the feller,” broke in Mr. Belville, 
“ that published the poems so many people are 
cracking up. Why he isn’t much after all, I 
guess. For my part I don’t see why some 
people get praised for writing poetry—its noth¬ 
ing—I could do it myself if I’d try,” said he, 
with a sneer. “ I don’t thing this Mr. Benson 
a man of talent; no poet is.” And finishing 
his sentence with a supercilious look at the sub¬ 
ject of his remarks, the ci-devant green-grocer, 
inflated with the consciousness of his wealth, 
thrust his fingers into his waistcoat pockets, 
and marched off to join another group. 

“ Why, my dear Miss Livingston, how d’ ye 
do 7” said the shrill voice of Mrs. Belville, at 
this moment, as Mr. Benson led his beautiful 
partner to a seat near the pretender to ton, 
“ how have you been this age ? Why how well 
you are looking. Laws me, and so you know 
Mr. Vernon. Well now, I do say, how quiet 
you’ve all kept it.” 

It was as Mrs. Belville said. Isabel Living¬ 
ston had scarcely replied to the vulgar address 
of her neighbor by a distant though polite incli¬ 
nation of her head, before she caught the eyes 
of Vernon fixed upon her with a look of mingled 
inquiry and delight, and as he bowed and step¬ 
ped forward, a slight blush passed over her beau¬ 
tiful cheek, and a scarcely perceptible tremor of 
the voioe might have been detected in replying 
to his salutation. 

That night mother and daughter held a long 
consultation, the result of which was, that Miss 
Livingston might prove a formidable rival, and 
that, therefore, no arts were to be omitted to 
detach the fashionable and wealthy Mr. Vernon 
from her suite. 


Meanwhile, Vernon reached his room, and 
throwing himself abstractedly into a large arm¬ 
chair, sat for nearly an hour with his face lean¬ 
ing on his hand. At length he started up, and 
pacing the room rapidly, exclaimed, as if con¬ 
tinuing a train of thought. 

“ Isabel Livingston is far more beautiful than 
I ever dreamed she could be. Yes! and I once 
loved her—at least I told her so. I wonder if 
she would refuse me now,” and he paused 
before the glass. “ Pshaw 1 it is idle to think 
so. True, she is not more than half as wealthy 
as this inanimate little fool, Miss Belville; but, 
then, there is the vulgar mother, and coarse 
father of the latter. Isabel has none of these. 
I never saw their vulgarity so plainly as I did 
to-night. Ah! I forgot, there is that coldness 
I showed to Isabel when her other uncle disap¬ 
pointed everyone’s expectations in omitting her 
in his will. I’m cursedly afraid she’s not for¬ 
gotten it. But, then, how could one know she 
would ever become an heiress ? It’s deucedly 
unlucky, now, I think of it, that I never called 
on her in New York, after my return from Eu¬ 
rope. But ‘faint heart never won fair lady;’ 
and, besides, if Isabel ever loved me, as I really 
think she once did, it ’b not so difficult a matter 
for Henry Vernon to re-kindle that affection in 
her bosom. Besides, I’m really making a heroic 
sacrifice in giving up a fortune twice as large for 
my old flame.” 

From that time Vernon was almost always at 
the side of the beautiful Isabel Livingston. He 
rode with her, sang with her, danced with her, 
promenaded with her, and did this too, without 
a rival, for her former suitor, Mr. Benson, had 
been c6mpelled to return to New York by busi¬ 
ness, and few cared to enter the lists against so 
resistless a beau as Vernon. Everybody declared 
that they were already affianced lovers, or they 
soon would be so, except the Belvilles, whose 
chagrin could not be concealed, and who sneered 
even at the probability of such a thing. 

Vernon, however, was not so well satisfied 
with his progress as was the world at large. 
His knowledge of the sex told him that the con¬ 
duct of Isabel toward him, was not exactly that 
of one whose affections he had anew engaged. 
She was too easy, too composed, possessed of 
too much quiet calmness at all times, not to 
awaken uneasy suspicions, lest her love was 
not yet gained. Still, however, she did nothing 
to show any distaste for Vernon’s society, and 
his own vanity led him on in the pursuit. 

Nor was his love any longer a mere matter of 
calculation to Vernon. It had become a neces¬ 
sity—it had grown into a passion. If ever he 
loved a woman, that woman had been Isabel 
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Livingston, and when it had become known 
that she was not her uncle’s heiress, it was not 
without a struggle that Vernon left her. Now, 
however, all his old feelings toward Isabel re¬ 
vived. He loved for the first time; loved with 
more than the fervor of which such a man 
might be thought capable. He could endure 
his suspense no longer, and determining to pro¬ 
pose at once for Isabel, he chose for bis purpose 
an afternoon when they rode out together. 

Words cannot describe the eloquence with 
which the lover—for Vernon’s talented, though 
selfish mind, was capable of the highest elo¬ 
quence—poured forth his passion in the ear of 
his mistress. But it drew no answering emotion 
from Isabel. A slight blush perhaps tinged her 
cheek a moment, but her eye calmly looked into 
his own, and her voice was firm and clear, as 
she replied— 

“Listen to me, Vernon,” she said, “I am 
young still, but I was once younger. You re¬ 
member it well. Then I met you, and—need 
I disguise it?—you spoke to me of love. I 
know it was but once you said so, but it was 
after you had paid attentions to me which you 
knew as well as I, were more eloquent than 
words. I had never seen one whom I thought 
your equal, and I loved you. Stay—hear me 
out. I loved you with all the ardor of a girl’s 
first love. But how was it returned ? While I 
thought only of you—while a word from you 
was my law—while the day seemed gloomy 
without your presence—while, in short, I gave 
to you freely every emotion of my heart, you 
were coolly calculating how much my fortune 
would be, and preparing, as you subsequently 
did, to discard me altogether in case I was not 
my uncle’s heiress-” 

“Oh, Isabel, Isabel, hear me.” 

“Yes, Vernon, but listen first, and then I will 
hear you. You left me without cause when my 
uncle/s will was opened, and I was found to have 
been overlooked. I need not tell you the agony 
of my heart on discovering your character. Let 
that pass. Reason conquered at last. They 
say a first love,” continued the beautiful girl, 
looking at her companion until his eye quailed 
before the calm dignity of her own, “can never 
be conquered; but believe me it is a mistake. 
When the object of that love is unworthy, it 
is not impossible. And now, Vernon, you un¬ 
derstand me. You are to me as a stranger. 
Never can I love you again. I am, moreover, 
the affianced bride of Mr. Benson.” 

Vernon could not answer a word. Mortifica¬ 
tion and shame overpowered him, and he was 
glad when he saw that they were near the ter¬ 
mination of their ride. 
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The first person they met on their arrival was 
Mr. Belville. Ashamed of himself and stung to 
the very quick, Vernon took advantage to pro¬ 
pose to the millionaire for his daughter. 

“ Gad, and are you the only man here igno¬ 
rant of your loss of fortune ?” said Mr. Belville, 
superciliously. “ But I forgot the mail came in 
while you were riding with Miss Livingston. 
Good morning, sir.” 

Vernon hurried to his room, opened his letters 
and found that the bank in which he was a large 
stockholder was broken. In two hours he had 
left Newport forever. 


PEACE. 

BY H. C. BEELER. 

Each passing cloud that flings 
A shadow through the sky, 

A chill upon the sunshine brings 
Where’er its floating silvery wings 
In wayward gatherings fly. 

And Peace no sooner hears 
The tocsin’s dismal sound 
Than clouded o’er with trembling tears 
Her brightening glory wanes in tears, 

And smiles no more around. 

Her golden dreams are fled, 

Her brilliant triumphs gone; 

Her splendid trophies captives led, 

While ’mid the glare by carnage shed 
Her whispers are unknown. 

Each temple, hall, and tower, 

Erected by her hand, 

With all the ensigns of her power 
Before the battle’s rage must cower, 

And crumble through the land. 

Ah, golden age of light, ' 

When with triumphant reign, 
Ennobling reason’s lofty might 
Shall put dark error’s hosts to flight, 

And Peace on earth remain. 

Then conquest’s blighting brands 
Their wild career will close, 

While lonely and forsaken sands, 

With many dark and desert lands 
Shall blossom as the rose. 

Then love’s encircling arm 

Shall guard in one great fold 
Earth’s riv’ling nations well from harm, 
And hearts grow grateful, glad and warm 
That long were sad and cold. 

Grim monster of the field 

Thy dismal howlings cease,* 

Lay down the pennon and the shield, 
Since time with noble band has seal’d 
This as an age of Peace. 
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THE PASTOR’S DAUGHTER. 

BY LILLA HERBERT. 

“With what a fairy spell doth memory 

Call up the past to throng the presetU nour.” 

Yes, she was a beautiful creature—so sweetly 
and poetically beautiful that it did not seem 
right to liken her to anything else but a rare 
and exquisite flower. I never could think of 
or look upon Isabel Morne without making this 
comparison—it always appeared to me as though 
some kind fairy must have presided over her 
birth, and graciously endowed her both inwardly 
and externally with all its attributes. The lily 
might have envied the clearness and purity of 
her complexion—the blush rose the slight tinge 
of crimson that ever rested so softly upon her 
cheek; while her eyes were of such a deep, 
almost purple hue, that when she raised them 
to your face you were struck with their strange 
resemblance to the violet’s cup. And then her 
lips—to quote the very applicable expression of 
Rug Raffles, “two such ripe strawberries did 
not often grow upon the same stem.” But it 
was not perfection of feature alone that threw 
•uch a charm around her—it was the mingled 
grace and softness of her manner, and the ex¬ 
pression of purity and gentleness that ever lin¬ 
gered upon her countenance. Isabel Morne was 
one of those persons who involuntarily inspire 
the beholder with a feeling of tenderness toward 
them. One would never have thought of calling 
her anything else but “pet names,” or of speak¬ 
ing to her in any other than “love’s low tone.” 
I well remember once, and only once, when in 
a frolicsome mood myself, I resolved to assume 
an appearance of coldness toward my gentle 
friend, merely to see what effect it would have 
upon her, but her gaze rested so imploringly 
upon my face, and her sweet eyes sought mine 
with such a pleading, tearful look, that I was 
ready to weep at the result of my experiment. 

Isabel seemed formed to demand love from 
all, and she found the hand of affection extended 
to her wherever she went. To her father, the 
pastor of our village church, her existence was 
as necessary as the air he breathed. She was 
his only ohild, and all that was left to remind 
him of one who, in the spring-time of her youth, 
had passed away from earth, and whose death 
had left a dark shadow resting on his heart. 
Since the hour of her departure Isabel had been 
the only earthly light upon his life-path. In 
childhood her clear, joyous laugh was ever a 
sound of music to his ear—and when on hi6 
return from the discharge of his duties, she 
would bound gladly toward him, and springing 


into his arms, lay her soft, white cheek lovingly 
against his own, and speak to him sweet words 
of affection, a tear of gratitude would trickle 
slowly down the old man’s cheek, and while he 
placed his hand upon the bright head of his child 
and murmured a blessing, he would also breathe 
forth a prayer of thanks to the great Being who 
had so kindly given to his care this lovely heart 
treasure. As she grew older, it was the pastor’s 
constant endeavor to impress upon her mind the 
holy truths of which it had been the ohief object 
of his life to gain a knowledge, and the good seed 
he daily sowed, in time brought forth an abundant 
harvest. 

It was a pleasant sight to behold Pastor Morne 
and his gentle daughter wending their way to the 
sanctuary upon the Sabbath—she leaning upon 
her father’s arm and looking so brightly happy, 
and the old man listening earnestly to every word 
she uttered, and now and then raising his eyes 
to hers with an expression so deeply tender that 
it plainly spoke the fond affection he bore this 
lovely staff of his declining years. 

Isabel Morne was the idol of the whole village. 
The poor loved her, for in the hour of affliction 
she was their guardian angel. In sickness or 
sorrow she was near with her soft hand smooth¬ 
ing the pillow, or speaking soothing words which 
to the wounded heart offer a far more healing 
balm than gold or silver can purchase. The rich 
sought and courted her society, they caressed and 
petted her, and were ever ready to encircle her 
tenderly with the arm of suppprt. 

“ Isabel is an angel,” said one who knew and 
loved her well, “but she is too delicate and ten¬ 
der-hearted to pass like others through the world. 
While all is brightness and sunlight upon her 
path, while she is surrounded as now by those 
to whom she has endeared herself, she will be 
entirely happy. But let one dark cloud over¬ 
shadow her path, and all who love her may 
tremble for the consequences.” Truthful in¬ 
deed was that prediction. 

When Isabel Morne was in her seventeenth 
year, the quiet of our little village was some¬ 
what disturbed by the addition to its inhabitants, 
of a strange family by the name of Desmond. 
The members of this family were but two in 
number, a lady and gentleman, who were at 
first supposed to be united by the tie of mar¬ 
riage. The lady appeared to be about twenty- 
six years of age—her appearance was extremely 
prepossessing, though she was very pale, and 
apparently in ill health. Her male companion 
was seemingly her senior by one or two years; 
he was remarkably handsome and distinguished 
looking. For some time they did not mingle 
with the society of Glendale, and during this 
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period many rumors were afloat concerning 
them. At length it was fully ascertained that 
the names of the new comers were Miss Ade¬ 
laide and Mr* Herbert Desmond, the bond con¬ 
necting them being only that of brother and 
sister. It was also asserted that they were the 
possessors of extensive property in the metro¬ 
polis, and that Mr. Desmond was a gentleman 
of superior abilities, and one whose name ranked 
high upon the list of fame. Here was an era in 
the chronicles of the hitherto plain and unpre- 
suming village of Glendale! It bad long boasted 
the usual village ornaments, a doctor, lawyer, 
and minister, but a poet, and one whom the 
world bad openly acknowledged, was an acqui¬ 
sition that had ever been deemed unattainable. 
Henceforward Glendale became in the estima¬ 
tion of its inhabitants a second Ryd&l Mount, 
and they proudly anticipated the time when 
enthusiastic pilgrims should resort thither for 
the laudable purpose of tracing the favorite 
hannts of him, the place of whose residence it 
had been! 

Isabel Morne was, perhaps, the only one of 
the whole village who, during the six weeks 
succeeding their arrival, had not caught at least 
a glimpse of the strangers. She had been con¬ 
fined to the house with a severe cold, and when 
at length she was allowed to venture forth, they 
had ceased to be the principal subjects of dis¬ 
cussion. Isabel appeared to be much interested 
when I described to her the appearance of the 
Desmond family, and, I know not why it was, 
but I had a presentiment that the destinies of 
my lovely friend were somehow connected with 
theirs. Miss Desmond was an invalid. She 
had come to the village, it was said, to try the 
benefit of country air—but though her cheek 
was pale, she was a very sweet looking lady. 
Her brother was very attentive to her—in the 
short rambles which her strength would allow 
her to take, he was her constant attendant, and 
the care and tenderness he ever manifested to¬ 
ward her purchased for him the good will of the 
whole village* 

It was a pleasant Sabbath morning, in the 
month of May, when our pastor’s daughter, 
in consequence of her slight indisposition, ap¬ 
peared for the first time in some weeks at 
church. Knowing that Isabel would be there 
that day, I had obtained a seat where I could 
have a full view of that which had always been 
occupied by the minister’s family, and also of 
the pew the Desmond’s had lately taken posses¬ 
sion of; for agreeably to my forebodings I had 
resolved to watch the effect my friend’s appear¬ 
ance would produce upon the latter. As Isabel 
entered a few minutes before service commenced 
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and took her usual station, Herbert Desmond 
looked up from his prayer-book, and when as 
she softly closed the door of the pew, her face 
was turned full toward him, he gave a sudden 
start, while an expression of surprise and de¬ 
light crossed his countenance. Miss Desmond 
too seemed equally pleased and astonished, and 
just then the eyes of the brother and sister met, 
and a mutual glance of admiration betokened 
the interest with which the sweet flower of 
Glendale had inspired them. 

The deep tones of the organ now called their 
attention to the holy duties of the day, and then 
they listened to the rich eloquence of the pastor 
as he explained the word of God. 

When the morning service was concluded, I 
lingered behind for a short time to greet an old 
acquaintance, and thus for a few moments lost 
sight of Isabel Morne, but when I again beheld 
her she Was leaning as usual upon her father’s 
arm, while beside her walked Herbert Desmond! 
How he held obtained an introduction I knew 
not, and for the first time since their arrival at 
Glendale his sister was deprived of a brother’s 
support. She did not seem to mind it though— 
for she had accepted the arm of old Doctor Rod- 
man, and weis conversing quite familiarly with 
him. 

The following morning when I inquired of 
Isabel Momo her opinion of the Desmond’s, she 
was very eloquent in her praises of the sister, 
and expressed her wish that they might become 
acquainted j but when I asked what she thought 
of Mr. Desmond she made some slight reply, 
and quickly turned the conversation upon other 
subjects. 

A day or two afterward I had accompanied 
my friend in a ramble to search for some wild 
flowers peculiar to the season. As we were 
walking homeward we heard the sound of foot¬ 
steps behind us, and turning beheld Herbert 
Desmond! He immediately expressed his plea¬ 
sure at the unexpected meeting, begged permis¬ 
sion to join us, tmd of course was introduced to 
my very estimable self. I felt the little hand 
that I held within my own tremble as its fair 
owner replied to some light remark of Mr. Des¬ 
mond’s. He soon espied the basket of flowers 
that hung on her arm, and offered to relieve her 
of the fragrant burden. As she relinquished it 
the bright crimson mounted to Isabel’s cheek, 
and she turned away her head to hide the tell¬ 
tale blushes. Herbert Desmond accompanied 
us as far as the pastor’s dwelling and then bade 
us farewell, having previously acquainted my 
friend with his sister’s intention of calling upon 
her the next morning. For tbe rest of that day 
Isabel was unusually silent; an unaccountable 
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sadness seemed to have stolen over her spirit, 
and as she appeared to avoid an allusion to the 
occurrence of the morning, I made no reference 
to it. 

Miss Desmond called at our pastor’s the day 
following, and the consequence of that visit was 
an intimacy that soon grew up between Isabel 
and the sweet Adelaide Desmond. But this 
friendship was evidently to produce naught but 
pain—for Herbert Desmond’s sister had long 
known that hers was to be but a short sojourn 
upon earth, and that the event of a day or an 
hour might suffice to sunder the thread of her 
existence. Hers was a disease that ever baffles 
human skill; and the victim of which must be 
prepared to depart from the scenes of this earth 
at perhaps an instant’s warning. 

Isabel Morne soon learned to love her new 
friend, and though she could never gaze upon 
her face but with a feeling of deep sadness, there 
was mingled with it much of resignation to the 
will of her heavenly father. 

Months passed away. Herbert Desmond was 
often a visitor at the pastor’s cottage—but I could 
not help noticing that there was none of that 
familiarity between Isabel and himself which 
marked her intercourse with others. There was 
a coldness, a restraint in her manners when he 
was near, the cause of which I could not con¬ 
jecture. That Herbert Desmond felt a very 
deep interest in her I was quite certain. There 
was a gentleness in his tone when he addressed 
her, a watchfulness of her every movement, an 
eagerness to render her the slightest service, that 
spoke the truth more plainly than words. And 
Isabel—oh, how could she be insensible to the 
homage of a heart like that ? Yet it was evi¬ 
dently so. Only once did I venture to address 
her on the subject—and then she entirely dis¬ 
claimed the idea that she was dear to him for 
whom I pleaded, and when she turned away 
from me her cheek was slightly flushed, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. This made her 
conduct seem doubly strange—if she cared for 


I It came at last—the death-stroke to the dwel¬ 
ling of the Desmonds. Isabel had gone there 
one morning rather earlier than usual, for the 
purpose of carrying some flowers to the invalid. 
She entered the house and proceeded at once to 
the chamber of her friend—and as she opened 
the door the first object that met her view was 
the form of Herbert Desmond, kneeling before 
the conch and clasping his sister’s hand, while 
broken exclamations of anguish burst from his 
lips. Hastily Isabel advanced—but the face of 
her friend was ashy pale, and when she pressed 
her lips to that white forehead she shrank back 
affrighted, and a sudden chill ran through her 
veins! Adelaide Desmond was numbered with 
the dead. 

Let us pass over the events of another month. 
Herbert Desmond was now about to leave Glen¬ 
dale, and the village was overwhelmed with 
sorrow, for he had long been a general favorite. 
To the poor he had been a benefactor; his smile 
had not unseldom “made sunshine in shady 
places,” and his purse was ever open to relieve 
the necessitous; while the higher classes of the 
inhabitants delighted to call him their friend, 
and were always happy to welcome him to their 
abodes. But in consequence of the sudden de¬ 
mise of an uncle in the West Indies, with whom 
the days of his boyhood had passed, and whose 
property he inherited, his presence was now re¬ 
quired in that distant clime. 

The day previous to the one appointed for 
Desmond’s departure, Isabel Morne had walked 
forth to pay her daily visit to the grave of Ade¬ 
laide. After her mournful duty was concluded, 
she wandered away from the grave-yard toward 
a beautiful woods in its vicinity, and seating 
herself upon a moss-grown mound remained for 
some moments in deep thought. Isabel had 
changed much of late, and all who knew her 
had remarked it. She had become graver and 
sadder; her cheek was paler than its wont, and 
her light, sweet laugh now never met the ear. 
Her father was greatly pained at the alteration 


him how could she thus cast away his affection ? 
Yet mysterious as it appeared to me, I was con¬ 
vinced that Isabel must have some reason for 
acting as she did, for I well knew that she 
would never willingly give causeless pain to 
any one. 

Wearied at length with the apparent useless¬ 
ness of his visits to the pastor’s cottage, Des¬ 
mond discontinued them and came no more, 
except to deliver a message from his sister to 
Isabel. The intimacy between the latter two 
still continued, and though Isabel often visited 
her friend, she never upon any of these occasions 
came in contact with Adelaide’s brother. 


that had taken place in his gentle child, but he 
ascribed it entirely to sorrow for the death of 
Miss Desmond, and deemed that time would 
overcome it. 

Long did Isabel Morne continue to muse in 
the deep solitudes of the forest—but her medi¬ 
tations were at length disturbed by the sound of 
a foot-fall near, and looking hastily up her eyes 
met those of Herbert Desmond! 

“I must solicit pardon for my untimely in¬ 
trusion, Miss Morne,” he said in a tone of 
apology, “but I have been seeking you for 
the purpose of bidding farewell, and was told 
that you had rambled in this direction. You 
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are doubtless aware that to-morrow I depart for 
a distant land V ’ 

“ They said that you were about to leave us,” 
she replied in a low tone. 

“ I know not why I should be reluctant to 
depart from this village,” said Desmond, a few 
minutes after, “and yet I certainly do feel very 
sad at the prospect of going away. Glendale 
has been naught but an abode of sorrow for me, 
but I can never forget it, for it was here that 
my sweet sister died, and here also that she re¬ 
poses; and there are other memories besides, that 
will ever claim for it a place in my heart.” 

“But those memories will soon fade from ex¬ 
istence,” replied Isabel, while a deep spot of 
crimson appeared upon her face, “you will meet 
with relatives and friends where you are going, 
new faces and scenes will greet your view, and 
in the joys of the present the past will be entirely 
forgotten.” 

“Do not wrong me by the thought,” rejoined 
Herbert Desmond in a tremulous voice, “ it is 
doubtless selfish to mourn the dead, and their 
memory becomes in time as an indistinct dream 
—but the slights and unkindnesses inflicted by 
the living rankle in the heart, and their sting is 
no less painful because thousands of miles may 
intervene between the injurer and the injured.” 

Isabel Morne rose suddenly as if to depart 
homeward, but her bright lip quivered percep¬ 
tibly, though she struggled hard to repress all 
signs of emotion. Her companion caught her 
hand and detained her. 

“ Hear me,” he said, in a voice of the greatest 
agitation—“ hear me but for a single hour, Isabel 
Morne—it is the only time I shall ever make the 
request. A thousand unforseen circumstances 
—perhaps death may prevent our meeting again, 
and you surely will not deny me this last favor. 
Isabel,” he continued, as mechanically she re¬ 
sumed her station, “ I would ask you why it is 
that you who are so gentle to others, to me alone 
are cold and chilling ? Why have you singled 
out as an object of displeasure one who would 
give worlds for a smile or a word of kindness, 
such as you bestow upon others, and of which 
they know not the value? Oh, why have I 
deserved that you shonld treat me thus ? Why 
am I so unfortunate as to have incurred your 
hatred?” 

Isabel’s eyes had been fast filling with tears, 
and now as he finished speaking she burst into 
a passionate fit of weeping. Astonished and 
alarmed, Desmond besought her to be calm. 
“I have pained you—I have spoken harshly,” 
he said, “ forgive me, Isabel—I shall not easily 
forgive myself, though by immediately ridding 
you of my presence, I may, in some measure, 
Vol. X.—6 


atone for my unkindness.” He was about to 
turn away when his companion laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Herbert,” she said in a trembling tone, “let 
us part as friends. Do not think that I regard 
you with dislike, but listen a moment and I will 
justify what has ever been my demeanor toward 
you. I have hitherto endeavored to avoid the 
subject, but now that you have reproached me, 
it were better, perhaps, that I should make my 
confession. It was for your own good, Herbert 
Desmond, that I have ever seemed cold to you; 
the love of one like you would to any heart be 
a treasure above all price, but such an offering 
I do not deem myself worthy to accept. Isabel 
Morne, the simple village maiden, is no fitting 
mate for one so highly gifted as yourself—and 
for your own sake she would have you go forth 
into the world and strive to forget her.” 

“ Then you have indeed some feeling of re¬ 
gard for me!” exclaimed her companion joy¬ 
fully. And advancing nearer he clasped her 
hand and drew her gently toward him—“oh! 
Isabel, with that bright assurance nothing shall 
part us now. For years have I already mingled 
with the world, I have looked upon the beauti¬ 
ful, the gay, and the intellectual, but never have 
I beheld the equal of sweet Isabel Morne. Do 
not again drive me to despair by refusing the 
precious boon which I now know it is in your 
power to bestow! Having once known and 
loved you, believe me it would be impossible 
that you should ever be forgotten.” 

Isabel did not listen to the appeal unmoved; 
much longer than the single hour so earnestly 
pleaded for did she remain in that pleasant 
wood; and there were tender words spoken as 
each plighted their troth, with no witnesses by 
save the sweet, wild flowers and the woodland 
songsters. 

A happy little party was assembled that night 
in the parlor at the pastor’s cottage. The old 
man freely extended a parental blessing to the 
one whom his child had chosen, and there was 
naught to mar their joy but thoughts of the 
parting hour. It was agreed that Desmond 
shonld proceed on his journey, but at the end 
of a few months, as soon as his affairs could 
possibly be settled, he was to return and claim 
his bride. 

“And Herbert,” were her parting words, 
“should you meet with another more worthy 
to be your wife—should you ever from any 
cause regret your choice, you must consider 
yourself released from your fetters, and forget 
that Isabel Morne ever existed.” 

A look of reproach was the only reply—and 
then again straining the beloved one to his heart. 
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Herbert Desmond once more murmured a sor¬ 
rowful farewell. 

Immediately after the departure of Desmond 
from our village, I left Glendale to pay a long 
promised visit to a friend, residing at a distance 
of about forty miles from my home. My inten¬ 
tion had been to remain two months absent, but 
through many unforseen circumstances, it was 
prolonged to double that period. At length a 
letter from home hastened my departure. It 
contained very sorrowful intelligence—Isabel 
Morne, my loved and gentle friend, was dying! 
And the writer of the letter besought me to re¬ 
turn immediately if I wished again to behold the 
companion of my girlhood ere she breathed her 
last. 

The explanation of this mournful intelligence 
was the following:—Isabel had received many 
communications from Desmond since he had left 
Glendale. He continued to portray his ardent 
love for the pure and artless girl who had given 
up to him the rich wealth of her affections—his 
sorrow that he was obliged to be so long sepa¬ 
rated from her, and pictured glowing scenes of 
their happiness when he should return to claim 
the fulfilment of her promise. He described his 
arrival at the place of his destination, the warm 
welcomes of friends, and the visits to familiar 
places; and then he told her how sadly he missed 
the old man, his uncle, who in his boyhood had 
petted him and indulged his every wish. At last 
came the announcement that his affairs had been 
satisfactorily settled, and that he was about to 
depart on liis homeward journey. For some 
weeks after that Isabel did not learn anything 
respecting his movements, and anxiety concern¬ 
ing his strange silence, took possession of her 
heart. One morning she was stationed in the 
sitting-room with a book open before her, though 
her thoughts were far otherwise engaged, when 
a servant entered and handed her a letter in an 
unknown handwriting, and sealed with black. 
The instant she glanced upon it the young girl’s 
face grew ashy pale, and for some moments she 
was unable to peruse the contents. But at length 
forcing a calmness she did not feel, she broke 
the seal and read. A few minutes afterward 
the servant who had given her the letter again 
entered the apartment, and there extended upon 
the floor, pale and motionless, lay her youthful 
mistress. The cries of the attendant soon brought 
others to her aid, and they bore Isabel to a couch 
and administered the requisite restoratives. 

The tidings conveyed to her that morning 
were indeed sufficient to prostrate her energies 
thus. Herbert Desmond was no longer an in¬ 
habitant of earth! While nobly attempting to 
save a fellow passenger from drowning, he had 


himself foqnd a grave beneath the fathomless 
deep. The letter containing this mournful in¬ 
telligence had been written by a stranger, and 
one who was an eye witness to the fearful 
catastrophe, and though imparted in the gentlest 
manner to the one to whom it was addressed, it 
was destined to send the arrow of death to the 
heart of Isabel Morne. 

It was a long while ere the stricken girl 
showed any signs of life, but at length she 
breathed feebly and slowly unclosed her eyes. 
But no notice was taken of those around her. 
Vainly her sorrowing father bent over her and 
besought her to speak one word to him—she 
only gazed vacantly into his face, or gave utter¬ 
ance to a faint moan. And in this state she had 
continued for three days, refusing all nourish¬ 
ment, and heeding nothing that passed around 
her. The current of her life, the physician said, 
was fast ebbing away, and no human efforts 
could save her. Her heart was broken, and it 
could not “brokenly live on.” 

Obeying the first promptings of my heart, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, I hastened to my 
native village. I scarcely know how the hours 
of my homeward journey were passed—I only 
remember that, unmindful of my kindred, my 
first impulse was to alight at the pastor’s dwel¬ 
ling. I hurried through the garden: about every 
thing there was a stillness and calmness that 
sent a thrill of anguish to my soul; but scarcely 
pausing an instant I passed into the bouse. 
Agatha, an old woman who in childhood had 
been the nurse of Isabel Morne, met me in the 
hall. 

“ Isabel ?” I asked almost breathlessly, “ where 
is she ?—lead me to her. Oh! Agatha, all this 
seems very like a dream!” 

“Hush!” she said in a subdued tone as I fol¬ 
lowed her into a room adjoining the parlor— 
“ hush—tread softly! softly I she lies there 1”— 
and drawing aside the curtains of a couch, the 
form of my friend was revealed. How still she 
lay, how calm, how white—the pillow on which 
she rested was scarcely less snowy than the pal¬ 
lid face above it! No signs of breathing were 
perceptible—and unwilling to disturb her repose, 
I did not even venture to kiss her brow. 

“ She sleeps,” I said, turning to my compa¬ 
nion—“she sleeps! Does she always lie thus, 
Agatha?—so quiet and motionless—so like— 
death!” 

“Is it possible that you have not heard all 
then!” burst from the lips of the old nurse in 
a tone of bitter anguish, “oh, Miss—oh, Miss 
Lilia,” and she wrung her hands as she spoke, 
“do you not know that this is indeed the sleep 
of death?" 
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When I again looked upon the face of Isabel 
Morne she was enveloped in her shroud and laid 
within the coffin. The aged pastor knelt beside 
that death-couch, and there was an expression of 
utter desolation upon his countenance such as I 
had never before beheld on mortal face. 

They bore her to the village church-yard—and 
the loved burden was deposited upon the green 
grass before an open grave while the dirge was 
chanted. Then they laid her at rest. 

Scarcely a month afterward another grave was 
made beside that of the pastor’s daughter, and 
ere many more hours had passed a funeral train 
entered the church-yard, and the remains of the 
loved minister of Glendale were placed deep 
within the bosom of the earth. “ Peace to the 
broken-hearted dead!” 


LILLY LANE’S GRAVE. 

BT T. HEMPSTEAD. 

Where violets bloom and woodbines wreathe 
Their garlands for the brow of May; 

And gentlest winds and zephyrs breathe 
Along the winding woodland way; 

From morn to eve the wild birds sing, 

And pour around their softest strain; 

And flowers in sweetest beauty spring 
Around the grave of Lilly Lane. 

And there a brook, as crystal clear, 

Winds slowly through the solemn shade, 

And, like a monarch, towering near, 

The beech tree lifts its trembling head. 

At eve, the blue-bird comes to dip 
Its plumage in the silver wave; 

At noon, the humming bird to sip 

The dews that gleam on Lilly’s grave. 

And there the village maidens come, 

And linger by its oozy brink; 

And spotted hinds at noonday roam, 

And from its dancing waters drink. 

And the coy red-breast from the bough, 
Makes music on the lonely hill, 

And soft as zephyr’s tuneful flow 
Is heard the mournful whipporwill. 

And there a gentle perfume springs 
To Heaven from all the blooming sod; 

Like incense shed from angels’ wings— 

An offering to the living God. 

And never sounds more sweet than roll 
Along that lonely woodland air; 

Breathed hope to listening lover’s soul, 

From lip or lute of maiden fair. 

No sky o’erhangs ancestral pile, 

Nor storied arch nor gilded fane, 

Half—half so fair as that whose smile 
Sleeps on the grave of Lilly Lane. 


EMILY HOWARD. 

BT ANNA. E. FARRAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Earthly friendship blended 
Is a fragile shell; 

Truth is not intended 
In its depths to dwell, 

Mournful truth to tell!” 

Marian Danforth was the daughter of a 
proud and highly respectable family in one of 
our Eastern states. Her mother, the only child 
of a distinguished clergyman, married at the 
early age of sixteen one of the most eminent 
physicians of the day, a man of fine talents and 
great celebrity, and who traced his birth from 
the aristocracy of England. 

Blessed with affluence, he retired with his 
young and beautiful wife to one of the loveliest 
villages on the banks of the Connecticut, where 
beloved and respected by all, their happy family 
seemed to be a paradise on earth. But alas! all 
earthly happiness is of short duration, for sud¬ 
denly the father and husband was snatched from 
his loved ones by the relentless grasp of death. 
Though bereft of the object which alone made 
life desirable to her, Mrs. Danforth felt that an 
important and responsible charge awaited her, 
that of training and educating her young and in¬ 
teresting family, for the various duties and sta¬ 
tions which Providence might choose for them. 

As her daughters advanced to womanhood, 
she was extremely anxious that in marrying 
they would select such men as her heart ap¬ 
proved. She was ambitious and desired family 
distinction and wealth. 

While on a visit to an elder married sister, 
her favorite child, Marian, became acquainted 
with George Howard, a young man of promising 
talents, and of a respectable, but plain family. 
Marian had suitors to whom her mother would 
willingly have given her had she but consented, 
but as her plea was she could not love them, 
Mrs. Danforth was satisfied, feeling convinced 
that without reciprocal affection the married 
state must be most miserable. 

Marian loved George Howard, and though she 
knew and felt that a union with him would be 
a disappointment to her mother’s high expecta¬ 
tions, still she thought and hoped that fortune 
might smile on them, and that George by his 
talents might become wealthy and famed. They 
were married. Mrs. Danforth felt that Manan 
might have done better, but she reproached her 
not. 

She moved from her native place to the state 
of New York, where during the first few years 
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of her marriage she was perfectly happy. One 
little daughter was given the young couple as a 
pledge of their love. 

Mr. Howard’s prospects soon took an unfa¬ 
vorable turn. Instead of rising to affluence as 
Marian had hoped, he was evidently becoming 
embarrassed. Mr. Howard was one of those 
easy, unsuspecting beings, who frequently be¬ 
come the dupe of designing men; indeed he was 
not at all calculated for business. He was de¬ 
ficient in energy and decision of character. He 
never reached the snmmit that his wife aspired 
to. 

Bitter were the tears shed over her disap¬ 
pointed hopes and fallen pride. Fallen pride! 
It had rather increased. She felt herself enti¬ 
tled to the same respect and esteem in the circle 
which she moved as when in point of fortune 
she was on an equal footing, and why not? 
Was she of less worth than before? 

But Mrs. Howard was yet to realize the hollow¬ 
heartedness of friends, or those who called them¬ 
selves by that appellation. Those with whom 
she had been brought up, her playmates, her in¬ 
timate companions, were one by one dropping 
her acquaintance; the faint smile of recognition 
would meet her now, where once was the cor¬ 
dial greeting, the prelaome visit. Hers was a 
spirit that could ill brook such treatment; many 
a heartfelt sigh went forth as she viewed the 
little Emily, a beautiful and interesting child, 
and thought that she could not enjoy those ad¬ 
vantages to which she was entitled, and which 
she desired for her. 

Possessed of a remarkably affectionate, but ex¬ 
cessively sensitive disposition, Emily was poorly 
fitted to meet the coldness, the deception, and 
neglect of those around her. She was a delicate, 
fragile thing, that might be borne only by the 
softest breezes of heaven over the rugged path 
o* life. But how frequently is it the case that 
those most sensitive are destined to endure the 
rudest storms as well as the most bitter disap¬ 
pointments. 

As Emily grew up she lost most of that beauty 
which was so fascinating when a child; yet none 
could look on her without a feeling of interest. 
The heart of tenderness which always bled at 
others woe, the kindly beaming eye, gave to her 
that loveliness which is far more desirable than 
the most dazzling face, when destitute of the 
more substantial and fascinating beauties of the 
mind and soul. 

Much of her time was spent at her grand¬ 
mother’s, where she oould enjoy many advan¬ 
tages which were not within her reach when 
at home. Mrs. Danforth, who was now quite 
advanced in years, doted on Emily, and many 


happy hours were spent under her much loved 
roof. Gifted with fine talents and natural abili¬ 
ties, Mrs. Howard was extremely desirous that 
she should receive a splendid education, and 
be thoroughly initiated in all the solid and 
fashionable accomplishments of the day; but 
from their limited fortune it was impossible 
that this wish should be gratified. 

Passionately fond of music, Emily made rapid 
proficiency in it, but from her prescribed means 
was not able to pursue it to that extent which 
her heart longed to. Indeed in all her plans and 
projects for Emily Mrs. Howard was continually 
disappointed. Her husband by a constant series 
of losses and misfortunes, seemed apparently to 
have lost all interest in worldly pursuits. De¬ 
spair had taken such deep hold on him that he 
ceased to put forth any effort to establish himself 
in his former position. Though he dearly loved 
his only daughter, and wanted her to become all 
that she should be, still he did not exert himself 
to that degree to secure those advantages for her 
that he might have done had he not .yielded to 
despondency. 

Emily possessed an imaginative mind, always 
aspiring and hoping. She was keenly alive to 
disappointment and neglect, and had a heart 
formed to love with all the devotion that nature 
is capable of. Mrs. Howard trembled as she 
viewed these traits in Emily’s character. HoW 
much unhappiness might be reserved for her. 
How could she, with her extreme sensitiveness, 
bear the neglect and disappointments to which 
she would undoubtedly be subjected? How 
could she endure to see her looked down upon 
with pity, perhaps, or treated with cold indif¬ 
ference by those who ought to cherish and caress 
her ? Such were the thoughts, the feelings of the 
mother. 

Religiously educated, Mrs. Howard endea¬ 
vored to instil those Divine principles which 
lead the mind from earth to heaven, which are 
calculated to heal the broken-heart, to ease the 
wounded spirit. It was her earnest wish that 
this tender plant might be shielded in the arms 
of faith in a crucified Redeemer. Emily at an 
early age united herself with the church during 
a season of great religious excitement, and she 
received consolation from above in many a dark 
hour of trial. 

A few years of her childhood were spent 
among strangers. 

Mr. Howard’s business not being permanently 
settled he removed his family from one city to 
another, which was more agreeable to his wife’s 
feelings, as she felt happier among strangers, or 
rather those who were not acquainted with her 
many reverses of fortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“Write on the sand when the tide is low, 

Seek the spot when the waters flow; 

Whisper a name when the storm is heard, 
Pause that echo may catch the word, 

If what you wrote on the sand should last, 

If echo is heard ’mid the tempest’s blast, 

Then believe, and not till then, 

There is truth in the vows of men!” 

* — 

At an early age Emily became acquainted 
with Edward Lecor, at an academy where the 
latter was preparing for college. Thrown daily 
into each others society, a mutual attachment 
sprung up between them, owing perhaps to a 
similarity of disposition and feeling. 

Born in the same village, their families had 
always been on intimate terms. Indeed Mrs. 
Howard had always looked upon Mrs. Lecor, 
though some years older than herself, as one of 
her earliest, dearest friends. She was a woman 
of devoted piety, a bright example to all around 
her. Mr. Lecor, who held one of the highest 
offices in the state, was in every sense of the 
word a man of the world. Deeply engaged in 
secular affairs, he left the training of his family 
entirely to his wife. Blessed with such a mother 
and her holy influence, his children grew up all 
that could be desired. Edward, the second son, 
was destined for the law, but as close applica¬ 
tion to his studies injured his health and eye¬ 
sight, Mr. Lecor thought it advisable for him to 
turn his attention toward the mercantile line. 

Edward inherited all mother’s gentle dis¬ 
position. Extremely diffident and retiring, it was 
long before he declared to Emily the fervor of 
his attachment; but they knew they loved each 
other even before they whispered'lt. Vows of 
eternal fidelity were exchanged between them. 
Blissful were the hours spent in each others 
society. Emily loved with the pure and un¬ 
changeable devotion of woman. Wrapt in this 
dream of bliss she thought not of the future; no 
doubts of inconstancy ever floated across her 
imagination, while Edward, on the other hand, 
was always fearing that she would not be true 
to him—binding her by renewed pledges to be 
his forever. But the time came that they must 
be separated for a season. Emily was re-called 
to her home, and Lecor to a situation in a mer¬ 
cantile house. This was a bitter trial to two 
such devoted hearts: but they cheered them¬ 
selves with the fond hope that a few short years 
would 9oon re-unite them, never more to be 
separated but by death. In the meanwhile a 
constant correspondence would be going on be¬ 
tween them. Comforted by these considerations 
they parted. 

With much pain Mrs. Howard learned the 
fact of Emily’s engagement. Not but that she 

6 * 


I highly approved of her choice, but knowing that 
some years must elapse before their marriage, 
she feared that Lecor, separated from the object 
of his love and engaged in the cares and business 
of life, would lose his affeotion for her, and 
knowing Emily’s disposition, she had no doubt 
of her remaining unalterable, and should such 
be the case her happiness would be gone for¬ 
ever. Blended with these thoughts she could 
not refrain from imparting them to her daugh¬ 
ter. With surprise not unmixed with chagrin, 
9he exclaimed—“ why, mother, doubt Edward! 
impossible! You do not know how much he 
loves me!” 

“ I am fully convinced, my dear, that he loves 
\ you devotedly now, but think, in the absence of 
\ years, when other attractions present themselves 
| as beauty and wealth, you the object of his first 
< and early attachment may be forgotten, and 
| knowing that such cases often occur, can you 
< be surprised that I should sometimes fear it may 
j be realized by you ? I tell you this that you may 
i learn to moderate your affections, and ever bear 
\ in mind that there is nothing certain on earth!” 
Emily listened to these oft repeated warnings 
with a sigh, but it was hard to believe that Ed¬ 
ward could ever cease to love her. 

A year passed by. The lovers met again in 
the place of their nativity—no change had taken 
place in either’s feelings. They renewed their 
vows of constancy, and parted for a longer pe¬ 
riod, as they thought, but a few months found 
him, owing to the many changes and reverses of 
a mercantile life, in the same city with Emily, 
established in one of the largest houses in that 
line. But did he fly to her ? No! On the con¬ 
trary, it was months before she knew that he 
was living in the same city; and then only by 
receiving a letter from a friend, congratulating 
her in enjoying the society of one so dear to her, 
and from whom she had been so much separated. 

Surprise and consternation filled her bosom. 
She thought it must be a mistake. But she found 
to her sorrow that it was too true; and sleepless 
nights and weary days followed this discovery, 
while various were her surmises at the cause of 
his strange conduct. 

It is true his protracted silence had caused her 
some little uneasiness, but she had attributed it 
to every cause but the right one—to the cares 
and hurry of business, the uncertainty of being 
able to write at the time specified, or the great 
distance and time required for a letter to reach 
her, so unwilling is the young, untried, unsus¬ 
pecting heart to believe in the inconstancy of 
man; but when once tried how suspicious of 
every one! 

That Edward had ceased to love her she could 
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no longer doubt. But what had oaused this 
sudden revulsion of feeling was the theme con¬ 
tinually dw.elt upon. Many times would she 
start from a deep reverie and exclaim—“ I must 
see him—this mystery must be solved—I *11 write 
to him, and beg him to tell me why he treats me 
thus!” 

But scarcely would her pen touch the paper 
before her woman’s pride revolted from the 
humiliating task. “ No! I will not write to 
him. He shall not trample upon me—let me 
forget him, for he loves me not.” But she 
found that it needed a more than human power 
to turn the current of her affections, or to enable 
her to bear with any degree of submission the 
annihilation of her fondest hopes. For the sake 
of her mother, who watched with agony the 
effect of this trial, she endeavored to appear 
indifferent, and to show as little as possible the 
true state of her feelings. Deceived by these 
false appearances, Mrs. Howard was lulled to 
peace; still the mother’s anxious eye would dis¬ 
cover the trickling tear, and start at the unfor¬ 
bidden sigh. 

But time, the assauger of all grief, wrought 
its healing power on Emily. It is true the flame 
was not extinguished, but she had learned to 
smother and suppress it, she could think of Ed¬ 
ward, speak of him, and even look upon him 
with composure and apparent indifference. 

They had met, but no explanation was given* 
A faint apology under the plea of close applica¬ 
tion to business was made for not calling, but no 
words of love were spoken. There was some¬ 
thing mysterious in his conduct, the cause of 
which Emily could never fathom; he shrank 
from her gaze and avoided her. He could 
seem to bear the reproach of those eyes which 
were once filled with answering kindness, with¬ 
out evident emotion; yet at times he would look 
at her with an intense earnestness, as if his very 
existence was swallowed up in hers. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Pilgrim through life’s sorrow, 

Hope’s deluded dove; 

Would’st thou rest to-morrow 
In the ark of love; 

Speed thy wing above!” 

Time sped on, and found Emily Howard in 
her twentieth year, but not the same bright 
being that she once was. The first gush of 
youthful hope and feeling had subsided. Her 
young heart’s affections had been blighted by 
the chilling frosts of disappointment. She had 
felt the neglect of the world, and had realized 
the vanity of earthly friendship. She looked with 
suspicion on all. Wealth she discovered found 


many friends, and hid a multitude of faults, but 
excellence and worth if dressed in humble garb 
were scarcely noticed. 

Among the gentlemen that called at Mrs. 
Howard’s on New Year’s day, 18—, was Mr. 
Atherton and his only son. He had lately 
moved his family to the city, and had become 
a near neighbor to the Howards. 

Frank Atherton was soon a constant visitor. 
He admired Emily, and before many weeks ac¬ 
quaintance he loved; yes, with all the passion 
of a first love. 

He was a generous, noble-hearted youth, but 
gay, nay, even wild in his disposition. There 
was the playful roguishness of boyhood about 
him, but in matters of the heart and soul he had 
the deep feeling and maturer judgment of years. 
Indulged from early childhood, he had been left 
to the unrestrained guidance of his own will an4 
passions, and had now arrived at that dangerous 
period in youth, when the principles and cha¬ 
racter are forming for life, where one step may 
change the course of good or evil. 

He soon won Emily’s friendship by his win¬ 
ning kindness and devoted attention. She felt 
when meeting his earnest gaze that he loved 
her, although he had not as yet ventured to de¬ 
clare his passion. But what were her thoughts 
of him ? At first he was regarded only as a 
brother. But at length the blush that mantled 
her cheek at the mention of his name told a fat 
different story, and as she traced in his features 
a resemblance to Lecor, it revived former re¬ 
collections and feelings, and sent a thrill through 
her frame of undefinable emotions. 

Days and weeks glided swiftly by and increased 
their intimacy. Not a day passed but that they 
met; Emily’s countenance was once more lighted 
with the smile of pleasure, and the hours stole 
insensibly away in pleasant conversation, or in 
listening while engaged with her needle to some 
tale of sentiment or pathos, enhanced in interest 
to her because read by Frank. 

At length young Atherton was called away 
for a few weeks. It was then that Emily felt 
the conviction that he was necessary to her 
happiness. Yet astonishment filled her bosom 
that her feelings should have so changed. The 
days and even hours of his absence were anx¬ 
iously counted over, all her former feelings re¬ 
vived, and she was forced to acknowledge to 
herself that it was true she loved again with the 
same intensity as at first. 

Frank returned, and as he clasped he* to his 
bosom he poured forth the passion of his soul, 
and when he learned from the trembling girl 
that it was reciprocated, his happiness seemed 
to be complete. 
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“ And do you love me, Emily ?” he again and i 
again repeated in the bewilderment of his joy, 
as if to assure himself that it was no dream of 
the fancy, but a pleasing reality. 

“You know I do I Why do you ask me?” 
she answered half reproachfully for his having 
doubted for a moment the fervor of her attach¬ 
ment. 

Oh! the bliss of reciprocal affection. What a 
world of happiness is concentrated in that mo¬ 
ment when heart beats to heart in unison. Is 
it not a glimmering of that Divine principle 
which burns in the bosom of the Deity, a faint 
reflection of that purified love which makes the 
happiness of heaven ? 

But now the avowal is made, does her heart 
vibrate with joy ? Ah, no f she feels that she 
has done wrong, that Frank Atherton was not 
the person to whom her heart’s best affections 
ought to be yielded. Though he possessed traits 
of character that had won her attachment, still 
he was young and inexperienced; his principles 
were not yet firmly established. He was unset¬ 
tled in business, fond of the gaities and amuse¬ 
ments of life, and easily led into temptation— 
but it was too late now! She loved him and he 
knew it. 

It was now for the first time that Emily prac¬ 
tised deception toward her parents. She well 
knew that it would cause them infinite pain 
were they aware of the true state of her feel¬ 
ings, but no suspicion had ever crossed their 
minds that anything more than a common 
friendship existed between her and Atherton. 
They had too much confidence in her to sup¬ 
pose for a moment that she would take any 
step in such a matter without consulting their 
approbation and better judgment. 

How bitterly she reproached herself for her 
blindness and folly. But must she give him up ? 
That would be worse than death! Perhaps he 
might yet become all that could be wished. 

Many and bitter were the struggles between 
Tight and wrong, between a sense of duty and 
her strong attachment. At length reason and 
judgment triumphed over love, and she con¬ 
cluded that it was best they should separate— 
there were obstacles she feared that could never 
be overcome. There appeared to be an insupe¬ 
rable barrier between them. And it was far 
better that their love should be crushed in the 
bud than when it had grown and expanded to 
full maturity. 

But not so readily would Frank coincide with 
her views on the subject, or listen to her imagi¬ 
nary forebodings as he called them. He was 
sure no earthly impediment could forever sepa¬ 
rate them. He promised to become all that her 


fondest hopes could realize, and was willing 
to make any sacrifice, to pursue any course of 
conduct that she should mark out for him, pro¬ 
vided he could eventually claim her for his 
own. He reproached her for having gained his 
affections, for trifling with his happiness, 
said that his ruin would be the inevitable result 
if she persisted in her resolution. Could she 
trifle with him as Lecor had with her? Was 
not her own happiness at stake ? How was it 
possible to resist such eloquent pleading ? She 
felt that it was her fault alone, and that she 
alone ought to bear the consequences. In this 
state of feeling she promised to love him fo&> 
ever, but said that she never would become 
his wife till he had so established himself in the 
world that her parents could have no just reason 
in refusing him. But many were her misgivings 
whether that day would ever arrive. 

Meantime hints were thrown at Mrs. Howard 
by her friends that there was an attachment her 
tween Frank Atherton and Emily, but she was 
confident there was not the least truth in it. 
Still the supposition caused her some little un¬ 
easiness, it startled her, and she watched mors 
closely their interviews, and at length imparted 
to her daughter her fears that such was the case. 
But Emily laughed it off. Her mother, however, 
insisted that, in consequence of the reports of 
their engagement, all intimacy should be brokos 
off. 

It was now necessary to practise still deeper 
deception, to be more guarded, to manifest an 
apparent indifference to each other before the 
world. In fact they were willing to do anything 
rather than be separated. 

But not so blinded were Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherton. They had long suspected the stats 
of Frank's feelings. His restless anxiety, his 
inattention to his business, his unfitness for 
any duty, confirmed them in the belief that 
every faculty of his soul was absorbed in his 
passion. It was with deep regret they per¬ 
ceived the injurious tendency it had upon him: 
reason, argument, parental authority were all 
in vain. Indeed it requires a more than human 
power to stay the tempest of the soul. 

Finding him proof against all remonstrance;, 
Mr. Atherton determined to speak to Emily on 
the subject. He entertained the deepest admi¬ 
ration and respect for her, and would have con¬ 
sidered it an honor to claim her as a daughter, 
but he was well aware that there must be a 
great change in his son, both in character and 
disposition, before even be could wish such an 
| event. He had no doubt but that Emily would 
view the ease in its true light, and that her rea- 
l soiling would have a very salutary effect upon 
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Frank. Influenced by these considerations, he j 
very delicately broached the subject to her. It j 
was with extreme mortification she listened to j 
him, vexed at the betrayal of so much weakness 
in Frank, and at her own want of precaution, | 
but she was glad that he had spoken to her in¬ 
stead of her parents, for she well knew it would 
expose her to their severe displeasure, besides 
destroying their confidence. 

The thought of being considered by Mr. 
Atherton in any way a hindrance or draw¬ 
back to his son caused her no little uneasi¬ 
ness. Bitterly she regretted the hour when first 
they met. She wished they had been more wise 
than to have formed so strong an attachment 
for each other; again and again she resolved to 
sacrifice her feelings, to give him up forever, 
but was as often bound more closely to him by 
his irresistible persuasions and his devoted love. 
He was confident the day would yet arrive when 
all obstacles should be removed, when it would 
be no longer necessary to conceal their love, at 
any rate they could always be friends, and there 
was no use in adding to their unhappiness by a 
separation, when they might yet possibly enjoy 
hours of uninterrupted pleasure. Emily felj 
that a true friend was too valuable a possession 
to sacrifice, she would therefore trust him; still 
there was often an anxious foreboding that by 
so doing she was laying the foundation for in¬ 
creasing unhappiness at some future day. 

One thing Emily Howard was deficient in, 
and she fully realized it, and that was decision 
of character. She wanted firmness to carry out 
a resolution, the courage to say no, even when 
under the conviction that it was imperative duty. 
But where is there perfection to be found on 
earth? 

Harrassed by conflicts within and without, 
her health began to suffer in consequence, and 
it was thought advisable for her to spend some 
time in the country. She secretly wished that 
absence might change them both, but at the 
same time was convinced that it would require 
months, nay, even years to effect any material 
change in her. 

Is it not true in all cases that absence, though 
protracted, conquers love ? 

It was a trial to them to part even for so short 
a period. They missed the pleasant walk at 
twilight, and the happy hours they had spent in 
conversation and reading. But for this Emily 
had to meet the daily reproaches of her mother, 
who, fearing that all was not right, was most 
anxious for her departure, hoping that if an 
attachment existed on either side or both, a 
change of scene and circumstances would effec¬ 
tually destroy it. (to bb concluded.) 


TOO MANY BEAUX. 

BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

Adelaide Cbesson, or as they called her, la 
belle Ada , was the beauty of our village. She 
had magnificent dark eyes, a profusion of silky 
hair, and a step as majestic as that of a Juno. 
Half the girls of the place were wild with envy 
of her train of beaux. Ada’s house of an even¬ 
ing was always filled with admirers. Her days 
were spent in a constant round of amusements, 
and were made intoxicating by the incense of 
continual flattery. Now she was riding with one 
beau, now promenading with another, and now 
receiving a morning visit from a third. She 
thought of nothing else but adorning her person 
and increasing the number of her admirers. 

Ada had been educated at one of the most 
fashionable schools in Philadelphia; and was 
mistress of most of the showy accomplishments 
of the day. She sang Italian airs, played bril¬ 
liantly on the piano, danced and waltzed “di¬ 
vinely,” as her admirers said, and had skimmed 
through the novels of Bulwer and the poetry of 
Byron, so as to be able to converse with be¬ 
coming animation on literary subjects. What 
is usually called harmless coquetry 6he under¬ 
stood to perfection; in plain words, she knew 
how to encourage one beau without mortally 
offending others. To the admirers who thronged 
her suite she dispensed, now a smile, now a com¬ 
mission to execute; and thus, in turns, managed 
to gratify the vanity of all. She used to say that 
if a woman would flatter a man, she need never 
be at a loss to rule him. 

“ I wish I was as beautiful as Ada Cresson,” 
said Ellen Fletcher, one day to her mother. 

“ Why, my dear ?” 

“Oh! I should have so many beaux,” said 
she, with thoughtless simplicity. “ It must be 
perfectly divine to have daily invitations to ride, 
to say nothing of being always sure of every 
whim being gratified by one or the other of 
your beaux.” 

Her mother smiled, for Ellen was still very 
young, and had not yet lost her innocent frank¬ 
ness. 

“My dear child,” she said, “you appear to 
consider that the having a crowd of beaux is 
the chief thing young ladies require for their 
happiness.” 

Ellen blushed deeply, and looked down; while 
her mother continued. 

“ Now, my love, none but a vain woman could 
find the delight that Ada does in so many beaux. 
It is a morbid selfishness in her which exacts 
such continual attention. She has, I fear, lost 
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all taste for the quiet enjoyments of home: and 
the glare and excitement of constant company 
is necessary to her comfort. Without it she is 
peevish and ill-tempered. When she comes to 
be married, and retire partially from the public 
gaze, she will be positively unhappy. Think of 
her as the head of a family with moderate means, 
compelled to remain constantly at home over¬ 
seeing her household—will she not, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, be positively miserable ?” 

“But,” said Ellen, “surely Ada can marry 
any one she likes. There is no necessity for 
her to unite herself to a poor man. There is 
George Morton, who is so very rich, or Henry 
Seaforth, who is even wealthier, either of whom 
would be glad to get her, for scarcely a day 
passes without seeing them at her house.” 

“ I doubt very much, Ellen, whether either of 
them would marry Ada, who has no fortune but 
her person. They maybe very willing to spend 
a part of their idle time at her house ; but, if they 
had ever so much disposition to be serious, the 
multitude of her admirers would be a check on 
them. Men do not like to see everybody receive 
the same attention bestowed on themselves. Be¬ 
sides, a proud man, like either Mr. Morton or Sea¬ 
forth, will make no advances where he sees an 
equal chance of being repelled, and repelled, for 
such persons as many of Ada’s admirers are. 
The worst policy for a young lady is to have too 
many beaux. It drives off those who would be 
serioue. Impudence, in such a case, carries the 
point; while timidity and merit, which usually 
go together, have to give up the field. I would 
have my daughter,” continued Mrs. Fletcher, 
proudly, “make no effort to win admirers; but 
I often smile to think how managing mammas, 
who encourage a host of beaux, overshoot their 
mark. No, dear Ellen, be natural, be yourself, 
and you need not fear being truly loved. Then, 
if you can love in return, marry; but otherwise 
you will be happier to remain single.” 

“And be called an old maid!” said Ellen 
archly. 

“Even at the peril of being called an old 
maid/* replied her mother, smiling, and rising 
as if to leave the room, “of which Ada Cres- 
son, by the bye, is in great danger, for Ada in 
striving to win so many beaux will lose a hus¬ 
band. It is the penalty of selfish vanity.” 

Mrs. Fletcher’s words proved true. Time 
passed, and Ada Cresson was still the belle of 
our village, but a woful change had taken place 
in her prospects. Her two rich admirers were 
both marfied. One of them, Henry Seaforth, 
had really begun to love Ada, but being both 
proud and timid, he soon gave up the pursuit 
mortified and disappointed. As time passed, 


all Ada’s acquaintance of her own sex got mar¬ 
ried, one after another, and generally to partners 
selected from her old admirers. A new suc¬ 
cession of beaux meantime came on, and Ada 
was now only la belle Cresson ; but, as of old, 
she had more admirers than offers. As before, 
those she desired, would not propose, and those 
who proposed, she would not accept. Each 
year, moreover, lessened her chances. At thirty 
she was no longer even la belle Cresson; and 
would have been glad to accept for a husband 
those she had rejected at twenty. She is now 
an old maid, and has begun to paint; and though 
she still has beaux, they are all youths just en¬ 
tering society, who leave her as soon as they 
find younger and more desirable belles willing 
to accept their services. 

“ She is an excellent hand to teach youngsters 
how to play the beau—I took my first lessons of 
her myself,” said an arrant coxcomb, the other 
day, as he settled his cravat before a mirror. 
“She must have once been pretty,and I wonder 
she did not marry, but I hear she had too many 
beaux.” 


ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER. 

BY CAROLINE X. WOOD. 

We stood around thee, dearest one! 

And saw thee gently die; 

And on my cheek I caught the chill 
Of thy departing sigh; 

I saw thine eyelids slowly drobp, 

Weighed down by death’s dark sleep, 

And listened vainly for the words 
You never more might speak. 

I seem, e’en now, to feel the touch 
Of that light hand of thine, 

As soft and cold, its fingers clasped, 

So thrillingly round mine! 

And when God’s angel bent from Heaven 
His dooming dart to fling, 

And thy released and ransomed soul 
Had fled on fluttering wing, 

How still and gently o’er thy face 
Death’s moveless shadow fell, 

As though about thy dreamless sleep 
Was wove a hallowed spell 
By seraph fingers, pure and light, 

As swift they bore away 
Thy spirit from its dwelling house 
Of frail and feeble clay. 

I placed a rose-bud fresh and fair 
Upon thy peaceful breast, 

And laid it with thee, lowly down, 

To guard thy sinless rest, 

And while thy body silently 
Shall moulder ’death the sod, 

Thy soul on glittering wing shall wait 
Before the throne of God. 
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THE ARTIST. 

For the purposes of Drawing and Painting in water 
colors, the articles necessary are a drawing-board, a 
hiler, compasses, charcoal, black-lead pencils, pen¬ 
knife, porte-crayons, black, white, and red chalks, In- 
iian ink, crow-quill pens, camel’s-hair pencils, boxes 
of colors, paper of several sorts, and port-folios. 

Drawing-boards are used to fix the paper so that 
it may not shift, and also to strain it, to prevent the 
colors when laid wet on the paper from causing it to 
swell, so as to become uneven. The simplest sort is 
made of a deal board framed, with a strong piece 
across each end to prevent warping. Upon this the 
paper may be fixed with pins, wafers, or sealing-wax, 
or it may be strained with paste or glue. 

Drawing compasses are instruments of brass and 
steel, for dividing lines, and laying down measures 
from scales, &c.; a steel pen is also useful for drawing 
lines, cleaner than they can be done by a common pen. 

Black-lead pencils are either hard or soft, the best 
are without any grit, not too soft, and cut easily with¬ 
out breaking; those that are gritty and brittle will not 
answer so well. 

Indian Ink. —The best is stamped with Chinese 
characters, breaks with a glossy fracture, and feels 
smooth when rubbed on the shell or plate. The infe¬ 
rior kind, made in this country, may be easily known 
by its grittiness. 

Hair pencils are made of camel’s-hair; if they 
come to a point, when moistened, without splitting, 
they are good. 

Drawing Paper. —That which is made without any 
wire-marks, and called wove paper, is the best. 

Crow pens are used for fining the outline with ink 
after it ha$ been determined by the pencil. 

Water Colors. —The general or simple colors, and 
the various species of earth fit for painting in water 
colors, are as follows 

Whites. —Ceruse, constant white, white lead, Span¬ 
ish white, flake white, spodium. 

Blacks. —Burnt cherry stones, ivory black, Keating’s 
black, lamp black. 

Greens. —Green bice, green verditer, grass green, 
sap green, verdigris, distilled. 

Blues. —Sanders blue, terre blue, blue verditer, 
indigo, litmus, smelt, Prussian blue, light ditto, ultra- 
marine, ultramarine ashes, blue bice. 

Browns. —Spanish brown, Spanish liquorice, umber, 
bistre, burnt terra de Sienna, unburnt ditto. 

Reds. —Native cinnabar, burnt ochre, Indian red, red 
lead, minium, lake, Vermillion, carmine, red ink, Indian 
lake. 

Yellows. —English ochre, gall stone, gamboge, mas- 
ticot, ochre de luce, orpiment, Roman ochre, Dutch 
pink, saffron water, king’s yellow, gold yellow, French 
berries. 

Mixed Colors.—Ash. —Ceruse, Keating’s black 
jand white, shaded with cherry-stone black. 

Bay. —Lake and flake white, shaded with carmine; 
bistre and Vermillion shaded with black. 

Changeable Silk. —Red lead and masticot-water, 
shaded with sap green and verdigris. 


Another. —Lake and yellow, shaded with lake and 
Prussian blue. 

Cloud Color. —Light masticot, or lake and white, 
shaded with blue verdster. 

Another. —Constant white and Indian ink, a little 
vermillion. 

Another. —White with a little lake and blue ver¬ 
diter, makes a very agreeable cloud color, for that part 
next the horizon. 

Crimson. —Lake and white, with a little vermillion, 
shaded with lake and carmine. 

Flame Color. —Vermillion and orpiment, height¬ 
ened with white. 

Another. —Gamboge, shaded with minium and red 
lead. 

Flesh Color. —Ceruse, red lead, and lake, for a 
swarthy complexion, and yellow ochre. 

Another. —Constant white and a little carmine, 
shaded with Spanish liquorice, washed with carmine. 

French Green. —Light pink and Dutch bice, shaded 
with green pink. 

Glass Grey.— Ceruse, with a little blue of any kind. 

Hair Color. —Masticot, ochre, umber, ceruse, and 
cherry-stone black. 

Lead Color.—I ndigo and white. 

Light Blue.—B lue bice, heightenad with flake 
white. 

Another. —Blue verditer, and white of any sort, 
well ground. 

Light Green. —Pink, smalt, and white. 

Another. —Blue verditer and white. 

Another. —Gamboge and verdigris. The chief use 
of this green is to lay the ground colors for trees, 
fields, &c. 

Lion Tawney. —Red lead, and masticot, shaded 
with umber. 

Murrey. —Lake and white lead. 

Orange. —Red lead and a little masticot, shaded 
with gall-stone and lake. 

Orange Tawney. —Lake, light pink, a little raas- 
ticot, shaded with gall-stone and lake. 

Pearl Color. —Carmine, a little white, shaded with 
lake. 

Popinjay Green. —Green and masticot; or pink and 
a little indigo, shaded with indigo. 

Purple. —Indigo, Spanish brown, and white; or blue 
bice, red and white lead; or blue bice and lake. 

Russet. —Cherry-stone black and white. 

Scarlet. —Red lead and lake, with or without ver¬ 
million. 

Sea Green. —Bice, pink, and white, shaded with 
pink. 

Sky Color. —Light masticot and white, for the lowest 
and lightest parts; second, red ink and white; third, bine 
bice and white; fourth, blue bice alone. There are all 
to be softened into one another at the edges, so as not 
to appear harsh. 

Sky color for Drapery. —Blue bice and ceruse, or 
ultramarine and white, shaded with indigo. 

Straw Color. —Masticot and a very Jittle lake, 
shaded with Dutch pink. 

Yellow Color. —Indigo, white, and lake; or fine 
Dutch bice and lake, shaded with indigo; or litmus, 
smalt, and bice, the latter most predominant. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

There is no change in the styles of dresses, or 
bonnets since last month. Several very pretty cos- 
tumes, however, have made their appearance, of 
which we give three of the most elegant 

Fig. i.—Half Morning Dress for evening, of rich 
black lace, over a black satin skirt. The corsage tight, 
pointed, low on the shoulders; and having a deep lace 
cape. The sleeves reach but half way to the elbows. 
Coiffure of black lace and comb, in a simple, but beau¬ 
tiful style. 

Fig. ii. —A Morning Dress of lawn, the corsage 
pointed, opening in front, and made high on the shoul¬ 
der. Sleeves loose, with an under sleeve a la orien- 
tale reaching to the wrist. A deep, square trimming 
adorns the sides of the skirt The hair is worn plain 
with this elegant costume. 

Fig. hi. —A Walking Dress of light silk, with five 
small flounces, and a corsage open in front and high 
on the shoulders. Sleeves long and loose. Bonnet of 
chip, trimmed with a wreath of small roses. A crepe 
scarf completes this neat costume. 

Party Dresses. —Lace is universally adopted for 
this description of costume, the form of them generally 
resembling those named d la Fontanges, and d la Pom¬ 
padour. We may also add that the appearance of these 
dresses are much improved, when tastefully trimmed 
with those fresh looking ribbons, which forms a great 
relief when intermixed with the lace. This remark is 
also applicable respecting certain passementeries dia- 
phones , which are so recherche for decorating and orna¬ 
menting dresses of silk and tissue de season. Double 
skirts of organdy , which has the appearance of being 
only two broad flounces, are also much worn, parti¬ 
cularly for a ball costume. These skirts, or rather 
volants, are sometimes trimmed with applications in 
guipure of gold or silver, being a kind of most beautiful 
embroidery, whilst others are decorated with a pretty 
design, formed of white silk braid soutaches , intermixed 
with silver, whilst others have upon each volant , three 
snowy fringes of white silk, the berthe and small sleeves 
being completely covered with the same sort of fringe. 
Then, again, what can be more elegant than a rich lace 
dress d double jupe, each one raised or caught up with 
a bouquet of the double laurier. This dress is worn 
over a transparent of pink satin. 

Bonnets. —We have observed several very elegant 
looking ones composed of a tissu made of white horse¬ 
hair, or in the ecru color, lined with pink gauze, and 
trimmed with a tuft of roses. This material is very 
light, it is sometimes brode in silk of the same hue, or 
straw color. We see them also of white cripe , and 
ornamented with ribbons, guipures , and in tulle boidl- 
lonne , with rows of inlet composed of open straw. 
One of the favorite shapes is of the demi Pamela 
form, with a broad curtain at the back. Lilac, ver¬ 
dant greens, and gris feutre , are also much worn, 
intermixed with fullings of tulle, and prettily assorted 
ribbons, combining the utmost elegance and beauty. 
For a morning toilette they are made in transparent 
materials, over which is thrown an English lace veil, 
the capote being of a pale pink or blue cripe or tulle. 
Lcs capotes neigueses . are also, extremely elegant, 


formed of fullings of tulle, and the ocean water lily 
placed on one side. 

Walking Dresses in great variety adorn the pave. 
A most elegant costume is made of a pale peach-colored 
barege , striped in broad, deep waves, having a very 
novel effect. This dress is made high up to the throat, 
and full at the waist, in the shape of a fan; long, plain 
tight sleeves. Visite of light green shot silk, drawn in 
full at the waist in the front, cut deep over the shoul¬ 
der, and having a frilling of the same material falling 
over the arm; the cape has a deep plait upon each 
hip, which causes it to set full and easy, the whole 
being encircled with fullings of the same material, 
four round the lower edge, and a single row sur¬ 
rounding the rest, the visite only just meeting at the 
waist. 

Morning Walking Dress. —We have just seen the 
pattern for a dress, very appropriate for the Springs. 
It is a dress of white muslin or barege worn over an 
under dress of pale primrose silk, the white skirt being 
trimmed with three broad biais, nearly hiding the jupe; 
each biais edged with a narrow, white lace; full high 
body, forming a fan in the waist, and plain on the 
shoulders, headed round the throat with a narrow row 
of lace; piain, long sleeve, reaching half way below 
the elbow, where it is met with an under full sleeve 
of muslin, confined at regular distances with narrow 
bands edged with lace. Manchettes to match. Capote 
of transparent pink crepe , trimmed with rows on the 
exterior of narrow, white lace, or fullings of tulle, and 
decorated with a pink and white striped ribbon; brides 
of the same. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Harpers' Pictorial History of England. Nos. 1 
and 2.—Here is another of those splendid pictorials 
that have done so much toward rendering the firm of 
Harper & Brothers famous. The Family Bible, one 
of the greatest and most successful enterprises ever 
entered upon by an American publisher—the picto¬ 
rial Shakspeare, and now the Pictorial England, com¬ 
bine a list of books unsurpassed for value and beauty 
either here or in Europe. The first number of this 
series contains the civil, military and religious history 
of Britain up to the Roman conquest, and contains some 
most exquisite illustrations of battle scenes, dwellings, 
boats, arms, costumes and coins—all appertaining to 
the period when these things existed. The landing 
of Julius Ccesar is a splendid thing, and u Boacdiea 
haranguing the British tribes is more spirited and 
beautiful still. This number also contains many sweet 
sketches of historical scenery, with the most perfect 
representation of a war chariot we ever saw. 

Number second of the history is still more to be 
admired for the perfect representation of the Roman 
remains to be found in England, and for the rich 
variety of coins. It is also enriched with ancient 
weapons and vessels found in the Roman burial places 
of Britain. But perhaps the most valuable illustra¬ 
tions are the costumes of the ancient Gauls, of a Saxon 
military chief, of the Danish warriors, and the Anglo 
Saxon Kings. This number contains the British his¬ 
tory down to Alfred the Great 
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Darwin 1 3 Voyage of a Naturalist. 2 vols. Harper ; 
hf Brothers. —There is no traveller who has the power 
to interest us more completely than Darwin. His ob¬ 
servations in the East and in Europe, both splendid 
books of travel, have prepared us to expect a rich treat 
in this new publication. Nor have we been mistaken. ; 
Seldom have two volumes so rich in interesting matter 
been placed in our hands. They really comprise a 
world of information on persons, places, things. One 
seems to grasp something of the whole globe in these 
two little volumes. The inhabitants of every climate 
seem to pass in view before the reader; we almost 
see the plants which he describes, and hear the birds 
sing as he heard them. Nothing escapes the author, 
and he throws the charm of chaste and beautiful lan¬ 
guage around each object with an artistical power that 
gives peculiar interest to his journal. We have seldom 
been so deeply interested in any work. It is comprised 
in two volumes, number nine and ten of Harper’s new 
Miscellany. 

Prairie Land,. By Mrs. Farnham. Harper if 
Brothers. —Having never read Mary Claver’s book of 
western life, which, we believe, partakes somewhat 
of the character of Life in Prairie Land, we there¬ 
fore are prepared to draw no comparisons, and Miss 
Farnham’s book has all the charm of entire novelty to 
us. It conveys a graphic, and probably true picture 
of western life, possibly here and there a little exag- | 
gerated, but token as a whole full of interest, rich « 
and racy. It has a few faults—what book has not? j 
But where there exists so much to praise we are not 
disposed to cavil at minor defects. Miss Farnham 
enters into the business and enjoyments of western life 
with a heartiness that cannot fail to lend interest to her 
book. The Harpers’ have placed this volume in their 
new Miscellany—a high compliment—for none but 
superior books find place there. 

Voyages in the Arctic Region. By Sir John Bor¬ 
row, Bart. Harper if Brothers. —The Harpers seem 
determined to give us the most perfect variety of voy¬ 
ages, travels, journals, biographies, in this new Miscel¬ 
lany that it is possible to collect either from English or 
American literature. Here is a book making number 
thirteen of this series, condensing in a single volume 
all that is most interesting in the expensive quarto 
published in London of the various discoveries and 
adventures in the Arctic Region, made and encoun¬ 
tered by the British officers and seamen despatched 
from time to time as discoverers. The journals of a 
great many adventurers sent into this perilous region 
are here blended in a single history, recounting scenes 
of suffering and enterprise that arouse every generous 
feeling of the heart to action. It is impossible to lay 
this book down half read—the interest is too absorbing 
—the descriptions too powerful for a careless perusal. 

Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Har¬ 
per if Brothers. —Our heart always keeps its warmest 
pulse for the ballad poets, among whom Longfellow 
has no superior. "We insist upon holding a sort of 
partnership in the thoughts of a man who has looked 
for years on the scenes which we have loved, and 
whose genius has sprung up and taken fresh fire amid 
the home affections of our own old and true friends. 


For our part we never could see a fault in Longfellow’s 
writings. As a man and a poet he stands second to none 
of his countrymen in our estimation. These poems are 
very neatly put together. The paper and topygraphy 
are excellent. 

The Novitiate; or , A Year among the English 
Jesuits. By Andrew Steinmetz. 1 vol. Harper if 
Brothers. —This is the personal narrative of a young 
man who enters himself as a novitiate among the 
Jesuits, where he professes to give a faithful account 
of his own feelings, and of this powerful Catholic as¬ 
sociation. The rules, habits and history of the Jesuits 
are dwelt upon with considerable ability, and with 
every appearance of truth. The growing interest felt 
by our people in the history of Catholicism will give a 
large circulation to this book, which seems quite un¬ 
prejudiced, and is certainly well written. 

The Commander of Malta. By Eugene Sue. 
Harper if Brothers. —The Commander of Malta forms 
No. 19 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. It has 
all the fervor, powerful description and excitement of 
plot and style which characterize the generality of 
Sue’s works. The best characters of the book are 
the Hungarian and the master of Maison Forte. 

The Chronicles of Clover Nook. By Douglas J sr- 
rold. Harper if Brother ?.—This is a book of tales 
and sketches, all worthy of an author who never wrote 
a line which a reader might not find pleasure or profit 
it. It may be found in Harpers’ Library of Select 
Novels, No. 83. Price one shilling. 

Richelieu. By James. Harper if Brothers.— This 
splendid novel is among the earliest and best produc¬ 
tions of the author. The publishers have placed it in 
their pocket edition of Select Novels—a very conve¬ 
nient form for reading. 


Our Fashion Plates.— The fashion plate in July 
was universally pronounced the most elegant one in 
any of the magazines. To show how far earlier our 
patterns are than those of our cotemporaries, we will 
state that a wedding dress pattern published in one of 
the three dollar books for July, was published by us 
last February. 


The Last Appeal. —All the press unite to praise 
out mezzotint for July—declaring it the best picture 
of the month. We think that before long, everybody 
will say we publish the best mezzotint every month. 
“In the Sulks,” for instance, is one of Sartain’s hap¬ 
piest efforts. 

T. B. Peterson’s Book Store. —This old established 
stand has been lately enlarged by its proprietor, who has 
now the best assortment of cheap books, novels, &c. &c. 
Orders for new works, with the money, addressed to 
him will be punctually attended to. 


Mrs. Stephens’ Novel. —“The Tradesman’s 
Boast,” published in our last volume, having been 
pirated as soon as the June number was issued, we 
shall hereafter copy-right all of Mrs. Stephens’ novels. 
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THE INCOGNITA OF SENECA LAKE. 

by the author op “conquest and self con¬ 
quest,” &c. &c. 

Mr. Selby was an English gentleman of no 
mean eonneotions, who had left his own land 
for America, because the income which enabled 
him to live eu prince in the latter country, sub¬ 
jected him, and, what affected him more, his 
family, to unnumbered mortifications in the 
first. He had established himself in Virginia, 
in a situation.remarkable for its natural beauty, 
and possessing the yet more valued recommen¬ 
dation of neighborhood to several families in the 
.highest degree intellectual and refined. Here 
lie had lived for fifteen years, and the daughter 
who had come with liim from England, a laugh¬ 
ing infant, had grown into the womanly grace of 
eighteen, when a letter from his old college chum 
and constant friend, Mr. Ponsonby, claimed his 
.hospitalities for his only son, who was about 
visiting America. 

“ Of Frederick’s personal qualities,” wrote the 
father, “I will say nothing—a single interview 
will enable you to judge of them for yourself; 
but pardon a father’s boasting somewhat of his 
having achieved the highest honors at our own 
old Alma Mater, Oxford, and let me claim my 
friend’s congratulations that my son is one in 
whom I can confide, Selby, all the pride of 
which you once accused me is centered in him. 
Family, station, all are nothing in my eyes in 
comparison with the son of whom I can say, he 
has never deceived or disappointed me. I have 
yielded a ready assent to Frederick’s desire to 
visit America. I have always felt something 
of a kindred interest in its people, of whom you 
wifi help him to form a just character. I wish, 
Selby, he could do what his father has failed to 
do, persuade you to return to your native land. 
Were I not vowed against all interference with 
Frederic in matrimonial affairs, I should lay 
my commands on him to do his best to bring 
home Miss Selby with him as Mrs. Ponsonby— 
1 like the character she manifests in her letters 

Vol. X.—7 


j to your old friend and her god-mother, Mrs. 
| Postlethwaite—I like the stock she comes of, 
l —and last, not least among my reasons, I am 
5 convinced that were she in England, you could 
\ not long remain ip America.” 

> If Mr. Ponsonby did not lay his commands on 
| his son, he at least said enough of Catharine 
$ Selby to awaken the vivid imaginings of youth, 
J and to induce Frederick Ponsonby to hasten to 
\ Selby House immediately on his arrival in Ame- 

> rica. He arrived at the neighboring town of 
< F in the highest spirits. All he had yet 

seen of the country delighted him, and as he 
gazed up at the lofty mountains which distance 
\ had robed in “azure hue,” or caught glimpses 
' here and there of dells, whose shady recesses 
i were cooled even at midday of midsummer, by 
\ the trickling rills which kept the velvet of their 
[ mosses green and soft, and their flowers ever 
| fresh and bright, fancy sometimes added to the 
| foreground of the picture a form “rich in all 
• woman’s loveliness,” and a face 

\ “ Woman’s thoughts serenely sweet express, 

t How pure, how dear their dwelling-place.” 

5 And beside this vision one whom he had often 
! seen in his mirror—stood with eyes full of proud, 

. because triumphant love, and won from her the 
j only charm wanting in such a scene—the charm 
of association. 

\ Pity that fancy’s pictures fade so quickly! 

■ In an hour after Frederic Ponsonby’s arrival 

| at F-, bis carriage stood at the gate of Selby 

; House, but closed shutters and bolted doors gave 
| no sign of welcome, and it was only after an 
\ often repeated summons that a servant woman 
j appeared, who informed him that “ her master 
\ was gone away with Miss Catharine—that he 
\ would be back in a few weeks, but Miss Catha- 
' rine would not come home till fall.” Frederick 
' Ponsonby wished himself back again in England, 

5 and really felt for some minutes as if bis only 
$ object in coming to America had been defeated. 

\ After a little consideration he asked for writing 

> materials and went into the houSfe, intending to 
! leave a note for Mr. Selby. He was ushered 
s into a parlor, and while the servant was looking 
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for paper, he surveyed with no common interest 
^n apartment which fully satisfied his English 
love of comfort. Some spirited landscape paint¬ 
ings of views on the northern and western lakes, 
attracted his eye. The woman saw him pause 
before them, and said with something of pride 
in her tone, “ my young mistress painted them 
pictures, sir.” 

“Indeed! they are very beautifully done,” 
and Frederick Ponsonby turned to examine them 
again more carefully. 

“Oh, sir! Miss Catharine does everything 
beautiful—she can’t help it—she’s so beautiful 
herself.” 

Frederick Ponsonby might have smiled at the 
inconsequence of the reasoning, but he was 
pleased with the affection which prompted it, 
and thought with increased interest of her who 
had excited such feeling in a domestic. He left 
Selby House with a determination to seek it 
again at the first approach of the “fall,” which 
was to bring “Miss Catharine” home. He had 
written to Mr. Selby that it was his intention 
to travel through some of the Northern States 
during the summer, but that he should be in 
Virginia again in September or October, and 
hoped that he should not then be disappointed 
in his expectations of seeing a friend for whom 
his father had long ago awakened his warmest 
regard. He said nothing in this note of the 
places he designated to visit, but on some of 
these too he had determined while standing 
before those pictures. He would view those 
lovely scenes for himself, and with this inten¬ 
tion he made a memorandum of them as he 
stood. 

The period of which we write was before 
steam and electricity had accomplished Romeo’s 
wish, and annihilated time and space for the 
benefit of absent lovers. It was in 1816 when 
roads were long and often rough, and carriages 
jolted slowly and uneasily along them, drawn 
not by “ the black horse which eats fire”—the 
Indian’s poetical description of a steam locomo¬ 
tive—but by dull, earth-born quadrupeds, which 
must be fed, and watered, and rested. Three 
weeks were passed in journeying by land and 
water before Frederick Ponsonby found himself 
approaching the first place upon his list. It 
was a small village beautifully situated upon 
Seneca Lake—a very small village with a single 
inn—hotel would be too high sounding a name 
for a place so unpretending—and a few strag¬ 
gling houses, sometimes a quarter of a mile dis¬ 
tant from each other. In one of these houses, 
simple yet picturesque, with its embowering 
trees and pretty hanging garden, screened from 
the view of persons at the inn by a projecting 


point of land, Frederick Ponsonby recognized 
the original of Miss Selby’s landscape, and the 
object of his search. The romantic imagination 
which had brought him there had somewhat 
faded, yet there was sufficient charm in the 
beautiful lake and scenery by which it was 
surrounded, to detain him for some days at 
least. Rowing had been one of the sports of 
his boyhood, and he determined to practise it 
now that he might avoid the restraint upon his 
movements inseparable from the attendance of 
others. Accordingly, day after day saw him 
in a little skiff which he had hired, rowing or 
sailing upon the lake, and sometimes landing 
to ramble for hours through the woods, or to 
enrich his port-folio with sketches of the sur¬ 
rounding scenery. There was a great charm 
to an imaginative mind in this life of perfect 
freedom and complete repose. Leaving the 
borders of the lake he left all trace of man’s 
presence, and as he stood within the forest’s 
shade with no sight or soand that told of human 
proximity, the spiritual seemed nearer to him 
than it had ever done before, and instead of 
the gentle fancies which had played around his 
heart of late, high thoughts of man, his origin, 
his condition and his destiny awoke within him 
—thought in whoso sphere conventional distinc¬ 
tions died, and he, the child of earth’s proudest 
aristocracy, felt his brotherhood to each and all 
who, like him, had been created in the image of 
God. 

From such a reverie he was one day startled 
by approaching voices. Their soft tones be¬ 
trayed that the speakers were women, and an 
indefinable something in their inflections made 
Frederick Ponsonby pronounce them ladies. A 
few seconds more made him hesitate respecting 
the propriety of this latter decision, for, as they 
drew nearer, he saw that they were clothed in 
the manner common to the wives and daughters 
of the neighboring farmers, though there was 
that in their air which seemed as little to accord 
with their dress as did their tones, or the few 
words of their conversation which fell on his 
ear. 

“I doubt if your favorite Cowper ever im¬ 
agined such a ‘boundless contiguity of shade’ 
as this,” said the younger of the two ladies— 
for to this title we have none of our hero’s 
scruples in admitting their claim. She had 
paused as she spoke beneath the over-arching 
boughs of a giant tree, and taking off a large 
sun-bonnet, whose projecting front and deep 
frill had completely baffled the curiosity of her 
unseen observer, she revealed a face whose 
lofty and spiritual expression gave a higher 
order of beauty to features of classic mould— 
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a complexion dear and rich, and hair, glossy 
and black as the raven’s wing, which drawn 
smoothly from the temples, was fastened simply 
with a comb at the back of the head. 

“ And yet here we cannot venture to hope that 

* Rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war 

May never reach us more.’ ” 

While her companion spoke the yonnger lady 
had been looking around her, and by the quick 
rush of blood to her uncovered temples, by the 
almost haughty fire in her eyes, as well as by 
her sudden resumption of the bonnet she had 
laid aside, Frederick Ponsonby became aware 
that she had seen him. In another moment, 
linking her arm in that of her companion, she 
moved away With a quick, yet graceful step. 
Frederick Ponsonby’s curiosity was excited by 
the contrast between the apparent condition of 
the unknown beauty and her air, her tones, and 
the few words which he overheard from her, 
and that curiosity was doomed to be stimulated 
rather than gratified by a discovery made before 
his return to his lodgings. The investigating 
spirit of New England would have soon arrived 
at a solution of all the mysteries by which he 
was perplexed, for he would doubtless have 
found his landlord as willing to communicate 
as he could have been to receive information, 
but to question him never occurred to the re¬ 
served Englishman. H6 would not for the 
world have annoyed any woman by appearing 
to play the spy upon her movements, but as he 
had seen the ladies enter a path which led to¬ 
ward the lake, he determined to seek his boat, 
and, seated in that, to observe whither they 
went. He executed his purpose rapidly, yet 
he had scarcely time to put off a short distance 
from the shore, and throw out a line as a cover 
to his real object, when they emerged from the 
wood, and moving slowly through the water in 
the direction which they pursued, he saw them 
at length enter the very house, which, with its 
picturesque surroundings, had first attracted 
him to that quarter. His mind was forcibly 
abstracted from the fancies which this circum¬ 
stance might have awakened by meeting on his 
return to the inn with Lieutenant Risby, an old 
college acquaintance, we can scarcely say friend, 
for there had been little intimacy between them. 
Lieutenant Risby was attached to a regiment 
now on service in Canada, but he had obtained 
leave of absence for the summer, which he in¬ 
tended to spend in travelling. In New York he 
had heard of Frederick Ponsonby’s arrival from 
his banker, and having obtained bis address from 
the same source, he had hastened to join him, and 
to offer him his companionship in his projected 


tour. Ponsonby was not particularly pleased 
with this accession to his suite, for he was one 
who did not easily tire of his own company, pre¬ 
ferring it, at least, to an inharmonious associa¬ 
tion. Still he knew that Risby had the character 
of an amusing companion and a clever fellow, 
though a little wild, and his dissatisfaction was 
not sufficiently active to make him actually de¬ 
cline the proffer of his society. 

“I suppose, Ponsonby, you have seen every 
thing worth seeing hereabouts,” said Lieut. 
Risby, the morning after his arrival, “but that 
lake—by the memory of old Izaak Walton, I 
must see what fish it holds—two days delay are 
all I ask for.” 

F rederiok Ponsonby consented to this delay 
without reluctance, and in the afternoon, leav¬ 
ing Lieutenant Risby to the siesta with which 
he was refreshing himself after four hours war 
upon the finny tribes, he went forth for a lonely 
walk. Almost unconsciously he had turned his 
steps in the direction of the incognita’s abode, 
but ere he reached it he made a detour through 
the woods, lest seeing him she might be annoyed 
by his apparent persistence in throwing himself 
in her way. He ascended an elevated ridge 
receding from the lake, but he soon found the 
woods too close to be easily penetrated, and the 
walking rough and uneven, so that when he sup¬ 
posed himself fairly beyond the demesne which 
he most desired to enter, yet was most deter¬ 
mined to avoid, he again bent his steps toward 
the lake. When he emerged from the wood, 
he found that the slight elevation of fifteen or 
twenty feet to which he had risen by a gradual 
slope, here fell precipitously to the level of the 
water, which it approached within a few yards. 
The leap was very practicable, yet not attrac¬ 
tive, and he determined rather to retraoe his 
steps than to take it. As he was about to do 
so, he was arrested by one of the sweetest 
voices he had ever heard, warbling a simple 
melody. The sounds seemed to proceed from 
beneath his feet, and casting bis arm around a 
tree that grew on the very edge of the cliff, he 
bent over it, and his eyes fell, far below, on the 
same classically shaped head and lovely features 
which had attracted his admiration the prece¬ 
ding day. The lady appeared from the port-folio 
which lay beside her, to have been sketching, but 
she seemed now to have completed her task, and 
to be quiety enjoying the beauty and stillness of 
the hour. Frederick Ponsonby was still bending 
over her when he saw his late companion Risby 
approaching her. The lady was not aware of 
his approach so soon. The first thing which 
informed her of it was a loud exolamation of 
“a rural divinity, by heaven!” 
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Frederick Ponsonby could read the lady’s in¬ 
dignation in the haughty movement by which 
she drew herself up, though without rising from 
her seat, or even turning her bead. - 

“You ought to be infinitely obliged to me, 
my pretty girl, for making you angry—the sen¬ 
timent is very becoming to you,” continued 
her tormentor. “ By my soul, you grow more 
beautiful every moment—but stay—we do not 
part so—you must not expect to stop the king’s 
officers on the king’s highway, and to pass scot 
free—a kiss were cheap toll—I think I shall 
exact a dozen at least.” 

The lady had risen from her seat, and taking 
up her port-folio, had endeavored to pass him. 
She now spoke for the first time, and with an 
evident effort to appear calm, “before you in¬ 
dulge in the honorable amusement of insulting 
a woman, sir, it would be well to ascertain that 
she is beyond the reach of protection—I am not, 
for my voice can reach the inmates of my home.” 

“I am glad to hear it, my Venus, for now I 
can have no scruples of conscience. Call away, 
but your guard must come quick if they defraud 
me of my kisses.” 

Hitherto Frederick Ponsonby had listened with 
outward quietness, but with throbbing pulses, 
and a heart burning with indignation. Had he 
possessed an invisible ring, he Would at Rteby’s 
first sentence have sprung to his side and laid 
him prostrate at the feet of her whom he was 
insulting, but he was unwilling to betray his 
own concealment, and, therefore, remained still 
while there was a hope that by her admirable 
firmness she might repel her rude assailant with¬ 
out the degradation-a touch. But now as 
Risby advanced toward her with outstretched 
arms, and the lady quickly retreated, he no 
longer hesitated. Catching hold of a project¬ 
ing bough he swung himself from the cliff, and 
suddenly dropped beside them, startling them 
both so much that Risby retreated from his 
path, and the lady already so much agitated, 
could not altogether suppress the cry that rose 
to her lip. 

“ Pardon me, madam, for having alarmed you, 
and permit me to have the honor of seeing you 
safely home—Lieutenant Risby, please to step 
aside—you are in the lady’s way.” 

Lieutenant Risby obeyed almost mechanically 
a command given with a manner which did not 
seem to admit of dispute, but as he did so, he 
exclaimed in an under tone—“ the devil! Pon¬ 
sonby have I been poaching on yfltar manor ?” 

Ponsonby did not deign to reply even by a 
look, but taking the lady’s silence for consent, 
he walked quietly beside her toward her house. 
Not a word was spoken until they came quite 


near the house, when the lady said—“I will 
not trouble you further, sir—I am too near 
home now to need protection—but may I ask, 
sir, before we part, to whom I have been in¬ 
debted for—” she paused for a moment, and 
her cheek reddened, and her eye gTew brighter 
as she added, “my preservation from deeper 
insult.” 

“My name is Ponsonby—I am from England, 
and attracted by your beautiful scenery, I have 
been spending a few days at the inn here. I 
regret exceedingly that I should have been in 
any way instrumental in bringing to your neigh¬ 
borhood one who could conduct himself as un¬ 
worthily as Lieutenant Risby has done—but be 
assured, he shall not again molest you.” 

The lady bowed, and though Frederick Pon¬ 
sonby longed to ask permission to call on her 
the next day, he hesitated lest he should appear 
to be claiming a reward, and returning her bow 
with as profound and as sincere an obeisance as 
he ever made to titled beauty, they parted. 

Lieutenant Risby would have been ill pleased 
to relinquish so eligible a travelling companion 
as Frederick Ponsonby, and he, therefore, met 
his grave remonstrances in so conciliating a 
spirit, and made such seemingly sincere pro¬ 
mises not again to be guilty of such an indit- 
cretion —we use his own term—while travelling 
in a foreign land, that he left him no excuse 
for breaking the engd^ement they had formed. 
They were to remain one day longer at the vil¬ 
lage, and Frederick Ponsonby persuaded himself 
that it was but a common act of civility to call 
the next morning and inquire after the health of 
the lady who had been so cruelly agitated. He 
went about noon, but the house was shut up, 
and a man whom he saw moving about the 
garden replied to his inquiries that the ladies 
were gone away, and he did not know when 
they would return. Unwilling that one in 
whom he felt so much interest should vanish 
so entirely from his world, he ventured to in¬ 
quire to whom the cottage belonged. 

“To the Misthress to be sure,” was the an¬ 
swer. 

“ And who is the Mistress ?” 

“ And who should it be but the lady ye was 
afther asking for,” was the truly Milesian reply, 
and unwilling to betray that he bad asked for one 
of whose very name he was ignorant, Frederick 
Ponsonby was completely baffled. 

With a feeling of regret for his disappoint¬ 
ment, which all his reflections on its folly was 
unable to subdue, he left the inn that afternoon 
with Lieutenant Risby, on their journey further 
north and west. Uncongenial as they were 
in many respects, they continued together for 
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•event! weeks, and early in September arrived in 
New York, and repaired to the banker to whom 
we have already referred—the one hoping to re¬ 
ceive letters from home, and the other an exten¬ 
sion of his leave of absence. Each was gratified, 
and to each was handed at the same time a note 
from Mr. Selby, of Virginia, left, as the banker 
informed them, by himself, on his way home 
from Saratoga, whither he had been with Miss 
Selby. The note to Mr. Ponsonby was a warm 
welcome to America, and an urgent invitation 
to make Selby House his head-quarters during 
his stay in the country, and to repair thither as 
soon as be conveniently could. That to Lieut. 
Risby Was a polite invitation to accompany his 
friend, Mr. Ponsonby, on a visit to Mr. Selby. 
BoAk invitations were accepted with pleasure, 
and wl^n two weeks after on a bright, yet cool 
day, they arrived at Selby House, all was pre¬ 
pared for their reception. Mr. Selby—a man 
of noble air, in whom age had not yet wholly 
quenched the fiery spirit of his youth—met his 
guests at the great gate to which their carriage 
had driven. He folded Ponsonby in his arms, 
called him “his dear boy, the son of his earliest 
friend, who seemed restored to him in his per¬ 
son.” To Lieutenant Risby his greeting was 
courteous, though colder of course. It was near 
the dinner hour when the gentlemen arrived, and 
their host conducted them at once to their re¬ 
spective rooms. Having^lrst disposed of Lieut. 
Risby, he said to Mr. Ponsonby, “ dress quickly, 
my dear fellow, I want to introduce you to my 
daughter before your companion appears.” 

Accordingly when, after a toilette not too hur¬ 
ried to be recherche^ Frederick Ponsonby de¬ 
scended the stairs, he found Mr. Selby awaiting 
him in the hall to which they led, and he was 
at once ushered by him into the parlor in which 
he had stood at a former visit. As he entered, 
an elderly lady of peculiarly pleasing counte¬ 
nance was seated at a table reading, and near 
an open window, bending over a rose-bush, 
whose flowers rose within reach of her hand, 
stood another lady, the mere outline of whose 
form caused the heart of Ponsonby to throb, he 
scarce knew why. Did that form and the braid 
of flossy jet bring to his mind the fair unknown, 
to whom he had played the part of protector? 
Scarcely—for the form on which he now gazed 
was clothed in the richest silk, and the comb 
which confined the raven hair sparkled with 
brilliants. 

“My daughter!” ejaculated Mr. Selby—the 
lady turned, and the fair incognita of Seneca 
Lake stood revealed. There were the classic 
features—the rich complexion, heightened^ 
a blush, and the lofty and spiritual expression 
7* 


over which a softer shade of feeling had now 
stolen. 

“ I see I need not introduce you,” said Mr. 
Selby with a smile, as he glanced from his 
daughter’s blushing face to the animated and 
admiring countenance of his young guest—“ it 
was my child whom you protected from insult, 
Ponsonby—heaven bess you for itl Give him 
your hand, Kate, and remember he is no stran¬ 
ger to you.” 

Catharine Selby gave her hand to her ci-devant 
protector, and, yielding in her father’s presence 
to an impulse which he might elsewhere have 
resisted, Frederick Ponsonby pressed it to his 
lips before he relinquished it. He was next in¬ 
troduced by Mr. Selby to his friend Mrs. Ed¬ 
monds, and when she spoke he recognized in 
her tones the companion of Miss Selby when he 
had first seen her. 

“ You perceive,” said Mr. Selby, “ that I am 
acquainted with all which transpired at Seneca 
Lake, and you may wonder, therefore, at my 
invitation to Lieutenant Risby—but his visit 
here was the most appropriate punishment I 
could devise for him. Twenty years ago or 
less, I should probably have challenged him 
without a moment’s thought, but I have long 
ceased to think it right to risk my own life, or 
seek that of another from any personal motive 
—besides, there would have been little even of 
worldly wisdom in hazarding my life at the very 
time that my daughter had been made to feel 
most deeply the need of my protection. In in¬ 
quiring for you of your banker, 1 accidentally 
learned that Lieutenant Risby was still travel¬ 
ling with you, and would, probably, return to 
New York in your company. My plan was 
quickly formed, and I am assured that I can 
inflict on him no severer punishment than to 
present to him the being whom he dared to in¬ 
sult when he believed her poor and unprotected, 
as a lady, his equal, at least in social position, 
and one before whom he would doubtless have 
desired to appear as a man of honor and a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Mr. Selby was much excited, and his daughter 
laying her hand upon his arm, said—“father, 
remember he is your guest, and you promised 
before I consented to receive him to be perfectly 
courteous, and to leave his punishment to his 
own thoughts.” 

“ I will—I will,” said Mr. Selby. 

“ Perhaps,” continued Miss Selby, endeavor¬ 
ing to speak lightly, though a slight faltering in 
her tone betrayed a graver feeling, “ Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby thinks that I only receive a lesson well 
deserved by all young ladies who go masquera¬ 
ding about the country.” 
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“On the contrary,” exclaimed Frederick Pon- j 
sonby—“I was thinking how very badly the 
masquerade, if intended for one, had been sus- \ 
tained, for before I saw you—before I could j 
distinguish a word that you said, on the day \ 
that I met you in the wood walking with Mrs. $ 
Edmonds, the tones of your voices alone had \ 
convinced me that ladies were approaching.” j 
“ Confess, however, that when you saw us j 
you changed your opinion.” j 

“ I will acknowledge that your costume puz- [ 
zled me, and that, ignorant as I was of Ameri- ! 
can life, I found some difficulty in assigning you J 
your true social position, though your whole air j 
and manner agreed with my foregone conclu- ■ 
sions, and convinced me that I was in the pre- 
sence of those entitled to my respect, as posses¬ 
sing all the essential characteristics of ladies.” f 
“ I can easily suppose that you were as you say > 
puzzled ,” said Mr. Selby, “yet the little mystery 
is easily explained. When our kind friend Mrs. • 
Edmonds was induced at the solicitation of a 
mutual friend to become the instructress and 
guardian of my motherless child, she expressed 
a wish to have the home she left, and which 
was endeared to her by many tender recollec- j 
lions, kept in order, and to be permitted to 
•pend some part of every summer there. In 
that home you first saw her. Catharine loves 
her too well not to desire sometimes to accom- ; 
pany her, and as for me, I am always satisfied 
when she is with Mrs. Edmonds. As to their 
whim of dressing like the farmers’ wives and ; 
daughters, I believe it is to save them from ' 
ruining themselves by a competition of finery.” 

Catharine laughed, and Mrs. Edmonds said \ 
with a smile, “we must not lay claim to so 
generous a motive as our only one—Catharine ‘ 
and I love a oountry life in the country, and we 
find silk dresses and kid slippers less suitable to 
this than calicoes and stout shoes—and you will 
acknowledge yourself that a gipsy hat would ; 
have been far less comfortable than our calico j 
bonnets when roaming the woods and sailing on \ 
the water of Seneca Lake.” \ 

“Suitableness is an acknowledged element of j 
beauty,” commenced Frederick Ponsonby—but j 
Mr. Selby laid his land on him, and said in 
emphatic tones—“he is coming.” j 

The next moment the door opened and Lieu- \ 
tenant Risby entered. Mr. Selby could not re- ; 
press something of triumph in his glance and 
step as he advanced to receive him, and with 
the most oeremonious politeness introduced him : 
to his daughter. Miss Selby endeavored to re- ; 
oeive him as a stranger, but involuntarily her 
head was thrown baok, and her color rose as ! 
her eyes rested on the face of her insulter. 


Perhaps it was this very emotion that caused 
Risby to reoogniae her, for it was at that mo¬ 
ment that Frederick Ponsonby saw the color 
rush to his temples, his Cyes fall, and his whole 
manner evince an embarrassment which he had 
never seen in it before. For a time all his non¬ 
chalance and gaiety deserted him. At dinner, 
however, bis spirits revived. Mr. Selby con¬ 
tinued so polite, the ladies were so observant to¬ 
ward him of all the courtesies of the table, that 
he began to doubt the possibility of his having 
been recognized. He applied frequently to the 
decanter near him, and before the ladies with¬ 
drew became as lively and amusing as usual. 
Mr. Selby had been quite mollified by his appa¬ 
rent distress, but he now felt his heart once more 
burning with suppressed indignation. “The 
punishment has not been severe enough,” he 
said to himself, and turning to Miss Selby, who 
was just rising to retire, he exclaimed—“ stay, 
Catharine—I have a toast to propose, which 
though Mrs. Edmonds and you may not drink 
with us, you must honor me by staying to 
hear.” 

The ladies re-seated themselves. 

“Fill your glasses, gentlemen,” cried Mr. 
Selby, and when they had obeyed, elevating his 
own and fixing his sparkling eye upon Lieute¬ 
nant Risby, he continued in clear, ringing tones, 
“ Woman !—in a lowly or lofty station, ever an 
object of deference ^ the high-minded gentle¬ 
man.” 

From contemplating the shame and anger that 
burned on the brow of Risby, Frederick Ponsonby 
turned to look on Catharine Selby, and he saw 
with deeper admiration than she had yet excited, 
the glance of tender reproach which she cast 
upon her father as she rose and left the room. 

“Lieutenant Risby, you do not drink your 
wine,” said Mr. Selby after a moment’s silence. 
Lieutenant Risby looked up. The ladies were 
gone, and wound up by anger and mortification 
to a spirit of desperation, he said— 

“Mr. Selby, if you intend anything personal 
by your toast, you force me to remind you that 
a guest is as powerless to defend himself as a 
woman, and should be as sacred a character 
with a man of honor.” 

“ And why this suggestion, Lieutenant Risby ? 
Have I omitted any act of courtesy which befits 
a host ? If I have, I pray you to pardon the unin¬ 
tentional neglect. But now, I bethink me, it was 
my toast you complained of—and yet it seems 
to me a very general sentiment—just hear it 
again— woman i?i a lowly or a lofty station , ever 
an object of deference to the high-minded gen - 
tl&tan. If there is anything personal to you in 
such a lesson, Lieutenant Risby, pray keep it to 
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yourself, and I will only hope that the lesson may ; 
be as salutary as severe.” Lieutenant Risby was 
silenced, but a painful and humiliating sense of 
the light in which he most stand to his kind en¬ 
tertainers presented his enjoying the attentions,; 
by which from this moment both Mr. and Miss \ 
Selby endeavored to manifest their forgetfulness j 
of the past, and instead of remaining a week at < 
Selby House, as he had at first intended, he left \ 
them the next day. It will readily be understood \ 
that he was not accompanied by Frederick Pon- \ 
sonby, from whom, before he went, he had re- \ 
ceived the little history of Mrs. Edmonds and i 
Miss Selby^s connection with the village on < 
Seneca Lake. S 

Frederick Ponsonby’s bright dreams became ’ 
to him brighter realities. How soon or in what \ 
way we leave to the reader’s imagination. We 5 
will not even yield to the temptation to describe 
the most brilliant wedding festivities which had \ 
ever been known in Virginia, or the joy with j 
which Mr. Selby, having sold out his property 5 
in America to great advantage, returned to the j 
land of his fathersj met again his old and un- j 
changed friend, and saw him fold his Catharine j 
to his heart as his own dear and long desired \ 
daughter. Yet one thing we must pause to nar- J 
rate. j 

It is that Lieutenant Risby, though he declined j 
to attend his friend’s wedding, acknowledging j 
that he could not yet meet, without painful hu- \ 
initiation, the gentle being against whom he had j 
offended, sought out his American acquaintances - 
on his return to England, a few years after, and j 
frankly avowed his obligations to Mr. Selby for j 
having taught him that to be the protector of J 
woman from himself as well as others, is as j 
essential to the character of the complete gen- j 
tleman of modern times as of the chivalric knight j 
of old. !• 


TO MY WIFE 

ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

My soul had wandered long and far, 
Bewildered and alone, 

Until thy presence, like a star 
Across the darkness shone: 

But now bdheath thy radiant smiles, 

I think not of life’s weary miles! 

Oh! there are moments when it seems 
The soul had lived before; 

And things it knew in Heav’n, like dreams, 
Come back to it once more. 

Such strange, dim mem’ries of the skies 
Thrill me beneath thy earnest eyes! 


VIENNA. 

WITH AN ENGRAVING. 

Vienna, the capital of Austria, is, next after 
London and Paris, the richest city in Europe. 
It stands on the south bank of the Danube, and 
is composed of the old walled town, and its 
suburbs. The city proper is about three miles 
in circumference, has ramparts of brick-work, 
and a glacis from two to three furlongs broad, 
which, since the peace, has been planted with 
trees and laid ont in public walks. Nearly all 
the public edifices, the best shops, and the pa¬ 
laces of the emperors and nobility are in the city 
proper. But the most beautiful part of Vienna 
is the suburb. Here the streets are no longer 
crooked and narrow: but wide and splendid 
avenues are seen; and numerous garden villas 
of the higher nobility, embowered in trees, with 
the imperial -picture gallery, the Belvidere palace, 
the barracks, hospitals, &c., make this the most 
splendid part of the town. No city in Europe 
has so many resident nobility as Vienna: twenty- 
four families of princes, seventy of counts, and 
sixty of barons make it their home. 

Vienna is celebrated particularly for its parks, 
of which the Prater is the finest in Europe. It 
is nearly four miles in length, by half as much 
in breadth, and is enclosed between two arms 
of the Danube. It is threaded with carriage 
and foot walks, and contains a large number of 
coffee and ice houses, pavilions, &o.; and when 
thronged with people, as it is on Sundays and 
holidays, looks like an enchanted forest. An¬ 
other curiosity of Vienna is the cathedral of St. 
Stephen, which is situated in the centre of the 
city proper. It is in the Gothic style of archi¬ 
tecture : its length is three hundred and fifty feet, 
and its greatest width two hundred and twenty 
feet. Its tower and spire is four hundred and 
fifty feet high. 

Vienna stands on a plain, and the first view 
caught of it by the traveller is very imposing. 
N. P. Willis describes the impression it made on 
him thus:—“ There is a small Gothic pillar before 
us, on the rise of a slight elevation. Thence we 
shall see Vienna. Stop thou tasteless postillion. 
Was ever such a scene revealed to mortal sight! 
It is like Paris from the Barriers de I’Etoile— it 
seems to cover the world. Oh! beautiful Vienna! 
What is that broad water on which the rising sun 
glances so brightly? < The Danube /’ What is 
that unparalleled Gothic structnre piercing to the 
sky ? What columns are these ? What spires ? 
Beautiful, beautiful city!” 

It is from this point that the view in our 
engraving is taken. 
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THE LAST LINK. 

BT HENRY MORFOBD. 

Ix was a golden tress of hair, rich with the 
sunlight it once had borne on the head of its 
beautiful wearer, and how forcibly I re-called 
her in her pensive sweetness, as I took it for 
the last time from his hidden place, its holy of 
holies, to look on it the last time as my own, j 
before giving it to another. j 

Golden remembrance!—dear moments! Did i 
I not sin nnvowing to give thee up to another j 
hand, though that hand was loved as my inmost j 
soul ? I know not, and I have never dared to \ 
analyze the one passage in a short life that l 
might be named as a departure from a holy \ 
trust! j 

How well I remember the parting night, when j 
the hand of her who was with me no more, had * 
severed from my head a heavy ringlet, and hid j 
away in her bosom, and pressed tremblingly in j 
my own hand this token, as a remembrance and j 
a hope forever! How well 1 remember the ? 
broken words in which we swore to each other j 
the love that knows no change! And was this 
the end ? Was this my eternity of affection, to 
yield up to a second love all that was left me of 
her who was once mine in spirit ? 

But a darker image came over my mind, and 
I remembered bitterly the night I kneeled at her 
feet, and prayed her as I prayed for heaven, to 
give me back the love that had grown to be a 
stranger’s, and I remembered her tale of by-gone 
love and youthful folly, with the cold words of 
friendship at the end, and the stunning blow of 
her betrothal. 

I had flown from solitude, I had plunged into 
society, with the words of my agony yet warm 
upon my lips, I had sought and won the love of 
another, and loved her, aye! loved her before 
the canker spot was worn out from my heart. 

I was the betrothed of a second love, a rose- 
lipped girl with raven hair, and an eye like kind¬ 
ling heaven; for months I had held her to ray 
heart, and caressed her in her purity, and thril¬ 
led as her breath came on my cheek, when her 
red lips sought my own. 

But there was a cloud between us. 

And many a night when I had drawh her to 
my bosom, and sought to win anew the words 
of fondness I loved so well—I had seen the red j 
lips tremble, and the bright eye glimmer, and a j 
shudder run through her fragile frame. There 
was no word of reproach, no passing away from 
her gentleness and truth, but I knew that there 
was a shadow over that young heart, and blind ' 
that I was! I had known no thought of its origin. 


But I stole one night on her solitude when 
she dreamt not of my presence, she leaned on 
her hands above the table with her face covered, 
and as I stooped to kiss her gently, I marked the 
tears that were trickling out among those taper 
fingers. I paused, and before her lay a song of 
other days, sung to her who had left me. The 
once dear name was at its top, and below it ran 
the breathings of my first love. 

THE TOKEN. 

TO ***** *. *********. 

I have brought the little token forth 
To-night from its treasure cell, 

There is no gem of all the earth 
I cherish half so well; 

My lips have prest it o’er and o’er, 

And how much my eyes have striven 
To lay it back in memory where 
It rested ere ’twas given; 

There is a rich and a noble pride 
In this little link, to me, 

And it brings thee ever to my side, 

For it is a part of thee! 

Nearer, yet nearer, let me look 
On the circlet once again, 

So like the ringlets it forsook 
To form such a fairy chain; 

Sorrow and joy! it is a tress 
From that remembered head, 

My fingers may clasp, my lips may press 
The token, ne’er forbid: 

’T is joy to think where’er thou art, 

And where’er my lot may be— 

I hold a talisman for my heart, 

For I look on & part of thee. 

Seldom we gaxe on a guarded scene 
But it groweth very fair, 

And heaven ne’er shows the clouds between 
But we sigh to enter there; 

’T is sorrow to think the heart that yearns 
To hold thee for its own— 

Alone to this for its memory turns 
And looks on this alone; 

’T is very sad that there is no more 
The watcher’s eyes may see, 

Nought to caress and linger o’er 
But so little a part of thee! 

Oh! blind heart, that I had not known this! 
That I had not dreamed that woman claimed 
from me what I asked as a right from her, first 
love and full affection. For the one, it was 
past forever, but the other might be given, and‘ 
I swore in my heart of hearts that that sweet 
face should smile again as once it had smiled 
on me, and that the holy trust should be once 
more my own. 

I bent before her, and asked as those deep 
eyes were looking into my soul, if the fears of 
my lingering love for another had filled those 
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eyes with teats and clouded our summer sun* 
shine. 

Sad, unutterably sad, but sweet were those 
eyes as that proud heed was bent in answer, 
and I read that the love of that fond heart had 
not left me even in its fears. I took the record 
of old affection, the song I had treasured once 
as my inmost thought, and crushed it in my 
hand as one crushes a hated thing* and swore 
to her as her ear was bent to my passionate 
pleading, that I would keep no longer a memo¬ 
rial of my by-gone love. 

My vow was to be accomplished, and I took 
that sunny tress of hair from its sacred keeping, 
to leave it in hands more pure, and it may be 
worthier. There was a pang of sickening an¬ 
guish in the memory of by-gone times that crept 
over me as I gazed upon it, but from that hour 
forth I sealed up that one fountain of my heart, 
and was prepared to forget. 

And I bent onoe more before my second love, 
and'sung to her this song. 

THE PLEDGE. 

TO #*****♦. 

I have forgotten her, 

Dear as sbe was, 

Dim is the picture 
That memory draws; 

Thou hast her beauty, 

And thou hast her place; 

Never again 
Shall I look on her face. 

I have forgotten her, 

Only for thee 
Rolls the dark shade 
Over memory’s sea; 

I have been desolate, 

Dearest, *tis o’er, 

While'thy pure love 
Is a light on the shore! 

I have forgotten her; 

I have cast by 
All that recalls her 
With tear-drop or sigh 
In the far heaven, 

The last pledge is known 
That I will love thee, 

And love thee alone! 

There Were tears in her eyes, but I knew 
them not as tdars of sorrow. I laid the sunny 
'ringlet in her fair white hand. My lips bent 
down and prest the last link of my departed 
love as it passed from me, and I looked to 
read the varying feelings in that oh&nging face. 
There was a shade, a shade of sorrow, perhaps 
of pain, on her brow, and I deemed the eyes 
were oold. 

I looked still, as if I sought to cast} my very 


spirit into hers, and to read the very depths of 
that fluttering heart. And there was a change. 
Slowly and almost imperceptibly crept the little 
hand into my own, and I read in the eyes that 
looked on me the deepest, the holiest feeling 
that glows in the bosom of woman—love un¬ 
changeable, and trust, unutterable trust. 

White arms were on my neck, and warm 
kisses on my brow, and the words were “ love 
forever and ever!” 

I promised love to one alone, and the breath 
of coldness is not yet upon my heart; I pro¬ 
mised to forget, and who shall say that I have 
not kept my vow! 


LINES 

TO THE PORTRAIT OF MY HUSBAND. 

BT MRS. J. W. MERCUR. 

Thou mak’st me sad, lov’d image, when I gaze 
Upon thy radiant features!—lo, my mind 
Scans every lineament aronnd which plays 
That beam of sunlight, and I gazing find 
New beauties written on that polish’d brow, 

Whose broad expanse glows with undying thought— 
But I am thinking of the future now, 

And scenes which time perchance may then have 
wrought. 

When thou, the impress of immortal art, 

Of life’s bright summer, and of manhood’s pow’r, 
Shall be no longer cherished as a part 

Of earth’s most valued treasures, of a dower, 

On which the heart exultingly doth pour 
Its living waters of affection deep, 

That fountain soon will pass to be no more, 

Oh! then thy image, who will kindly keep? 

Who watch and guard thee?—years may pass away, 
And for his sake still thou may’st still be dear, 

But time will come when no recording lay, 

With thee will mingle memories bright and clear. 
Oh, deeply graven on my inmoet heart 
Is every feature of that form and face, 

And time, nor change, nor distance can impart, 

No dimming cloud to darken or efface. 

Semblance beloved! of him whose lips have known 
But tones of kindness, and whose voice has pow’r 
To rouse my spirit, when is darkly thrown * 
O’er it the shadow of a grief-fraught hour, 

Whose words, though rife e’en with reproof, are dear, 
They flow so gently from a noble heart, 

Oh, would that thou in no swift coming year 
Might be less cherish’d—type of glorious art! 

That prayer is vain! I know that all must fade 
Who here have known thee—all must pass away, 
And time, alas! I feel was truly made 
To leave no record of the lov’d, no ray 
To light the past which noiselessly will sweep, 

Down that still bourne to which all nature tends, 
But I amid Time’s wrecks shall calmly sleep, 

Nor mourn for what the future darkly tends. 
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BT ANNA B. FARRAND. i 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 68. \ 

CHAPTER IV. i 

“ Tender vow* were given, j 

Were they all for this? s 

Ah! heart-breaking bliss!” ] 

“ What is the matter with your cousin, can j 
you tell me, Julia?” asked Helen Morton, as $ 
the three girls were strolling arm in arm at the j 
close of a lovely summer’s day. “Here we j 
have been walking this half hour, and scarcely 
a word has Emily spoken, she looks so melan- j 
choly, I positively believe she is in love. Is it 
not so ? and with that fascinating coz too; she 
feels so sad because he has left her to return to 
the south.” 

“ Oh! no—there is nothing in that, I am pretty 
sure,” replied Julia. “But really, I can give 
you no information as to the true state of her 
feelings, she must answer for herself.” 

“Well then, it is some one that is left behind 
she is mourning after,” persisted the gay girl. ;j 
“I’ll venture that Cupid has been playing her 
some trick, for she is so dull and mopish, when 
she always used to be very lively.” 

“Now, Helen, give me a chance to speak,” 
said Emily, roused from her reverie by the above 
conversation, “can’t one look sad without being 
in love? Really, I was not aware that I ap¬ 
peared so dull, but you know that I have been 
quite unwell for some time past, and as the 
mind suffers with the body it will naturally de¬ 
press one; and I confess I am a little homesick; 
but that will wear off in a few days, and I trust 
the pure, fresh air here will soon recruit me, 
when I shall be quite as lively as ever.” 

“True, there are allowances to be made for 
you, ray dear girl; still I have a lurking suspi¬ 
cion there is some love affair in the way, for,” 
continued she, looking ironically in her face— J 
“you did not look particularly sad when your ; 
handsome southern cousin was here.” 

“Oh! nonsense, Helen, pray do not talk to < 
me of love, and with cousin Frederick too— j 
truly, I have not thought of him once during 
our walk. Come, now, don’t teaze me, and 
I’ll be cheerful as ever.” 

But it was hard to struggle against her feel¬ 
ings. She felt that there was indeed a cause for 
her really melancholy looks. However, a few 
days found her more reconciled, and with a j 
determination to be as happy and contented #, 
as possible, trusting that the time might yet 
come, though far distant, when brighter days 


would dawn upon her. Suoh are the cheering 
consolations of hope. Ohl with what gloom 
and horror would our world be filled were it 
not for hope, sweet harbihger of peace. 

“Cease, every joy to glimmer on my mind, 

Bat leave—oh! leave the light of hope behind.” 

Removed from the soene by trials and re¬ 
proaches, while new objeets and pleasures daily 
presented themselves, a beneficial change was 
soon wrought on Emily, both in health of body 
and mind, and she returned home after an ab¬ 
sence of three or four months greatly recruited. 

New trials now awaited her. Reports of a 
slanderous nature calculated to throw a blemish 
on Frank’s character were whispered in her ear, 
and from a source too which could imply no 
doubt as to the truth of the assertions. At first 
she listened with indignation, and would not for 
a moment harbor a suspicious thought against 
him, but upon reflection, considering his dis¬ 
position, and that ho was easily influenced by 
others, she was fearful it might be true; if so, 
a termination of all intercourse with him must 
necessarily be the result. Under these circum¬ 
stances she could not forbear treating him ooolly. 

Frank, distressed and perplexed at this sudden 
change of manner toward him, and perfectly in¬ 
nocent as to the cause of it, begged her at once 
to relieve him from suspense, by giving a reason 
for such apparently unjustifiable coldness, for 
true love could never flourish in so unpropitious 
a clime. 

Convinced of the impropriety of treating him 
thus without making known the cause, she dis¬ 
closed all that had been told her with regard to 
him, together with the doubts and fears she 
entertained as to the truth. 

Astonished and vexed, he could for a moment 
scarcely contiol his feelings. How reports so 
injurious, so utterly false, so entirely destitute 
of any particle of truth could ever have origi¬ 
nated, was a matter of great surprise and per¬ 
plexity to him. But still more was he pained 
that the girl he so devotedly loved should have 
been persuaded to listen to and believe them. 

Perhaps if it had been one whose trust in man 
had never been disappointed, who had never 
known by sad experience the vanity of all earthly 
promises, that “ the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked”—such an one 
might have repulsed with indignity the tale of 
slander, but Emily had been sufficiently tried to 
feel that little dependence could be placed on 
the fairest promises, and but little confidence 
in the most sacred vows. It was not strange 
then that she should listen and partly believe 
the stories in circulation. But in this state of 
doubt she was not left long to suffer. 
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Frank left no means untried to clear himself “ Thou art mine, dearest one,” he exclaimed 
from every foul aspersion, and to have every : in the ardor of his passion, as he folded her to 
thing satisfactorily explained, that her confi- his heart, “no earthly tie shall separate us—do 
denoe might be perfectly restored in him, which not despair, only be true to me, and all will yet 
he was enabled to do to the great happiness of be well. Promise me that you will never give 
both, and they loved each other better perhaps your hand to another till I prove unworthy of 
than ever. you, and I will be satisfied.” 

Every, day’s intercourse increased their attach- “To another! oh, Frank, the very thought is 
ment, their tastes and feelings were continually agony. Thou or none is my motto. I am un¬ 
becoming more and more assimilated, and their l alterably yours, you cannot—no, you will not 
only wish was that propitious fortune would < doubt my truth!” 

hasten the hour, when, every obstaole and bar- Moments like these repaid them for all they 
rier removed, they could be united, never more j had endured, and they could part happy in each 
to be separated but by death. s others faith. 

But now arises another cause of agitation, S Never were two hearts more wholly conoen- 
proving true the old adage, “ the course of true ^ trated in one, every thought and feeling seemed 
love never runs smooth.” < to be known before expressed. 

The hand of Emily had been sought by a l In all her intercourse with Lecor Emily had 
young Divine of promising talents and good ^ never experienced so much true pleasure, al- 
family. Her parents approved and desired her * though she had loved him devotedly, as in a 
to accept him, but though she respected, yet > few short hours spent with Atherton, 
she could not love him. She did not dare tell > The former being naturally retiring and diffi- 
them her affections were engaged to Frank, j dent, it required the study of years to become 
Knowing they were desirous of seeing her well s perfectly acquainted with his character and dis- 
settled in life, and that by refusing to comply j position. He never could be approached with 
with their wishes they would consider her blind l that familiarity which to a sensitive being like 
to her own interest and wilfully obstinate, she l Emily was so necessary. The latter was open 
was sometimes almost tempted to sacrifice her \ and winning in his manner, keenly alive to the 
own happiness to their good opinion and satis- ! finest susceptibilities, with a soul so sympathiz- 
faction; but as there was another who would be \ ing and tender, that upon a short acquaintance 
made miserable as well as herself by such a > one seemed to know his very nature. Indeed 
step, surely filial duty could not require so great it were hardly possible for two such kindred 
a sacrifice. i spirits to repel the influence of love. 

His addresses, therefore, were consequently j “ In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
rejected. Her parents were disappointed, still \ Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own?” 
they did not wish to see her united to one she j Possessed of a sanguinary temperament, Frank 
could not love, but they were not aware of her ; generally looked on the bright side of the future, 
predilection for any one else without it was the s but at times when prospects became dark and 
long lost Lecor. oheerless, he would for a moment, get discou- 

To a disposition like Emily’s, eventsof this raged, and his generous nature shrank from the 
kind are calculated to harrass and depress one. > thought of binding one to himself whose, hand 
The path of duty seems to be marked out, yet he might never be in a state consistently to 
impulse of feeling carries us far on the other \ claim, and thereby debarring her from advan- 
road. It is difficult to know in such trials what \ tages which, if released, she might at some time 
is our actual duty, and much more difficult to j accept:—yet even to tell her so would be like 
practise its requisitions when it is contrary to \ yielding her up, the very thought of which was 
every disposition of our nature. > agony to him, and he knew would be to her 

Frank, suspicious that all was not right, soon j also. But no disturbing thoughts could long be 
drew from her by his winning persuasions a con- j withheld from his sympathizing Emily, 
fession of all the circumstanoes, which, when he > He was, however, soon comforted by the as- 
had heard them, produced a spirit of resentment > surance that she was acting voluntarily, that 
against her parents, for wishing to influence her \ no blame could possibly rest upon him, that no 
to an act that would render her wholly miserable; i motives of worldly interest, nothing but his in- 
at the same time arose rebellious thoughts against constancy could tempt her to swerve from her 
fortune, for not placing him in a situation where engagement—then he was very sure it would 
he could at once declare himself the aocepted never be broken. He was convinced their hap- 
suitor of his Emily. Still he cheered her with the piness depended on one another. It was, there* 
hope that the day would soon arrive. fore, folly to talk of advantages and happiness to 
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be derived from any other earthly source, and 
that upon his success in life it mainly rested. 

These reflections imparted a fresh impulse, 
and he resolved to leave his home, determined 
that fortune should smile upon him, or he would 
never return. He could not be more miserable 
if separated from the object, than he was by 
seeing and yet fearing he could never possess it. 
While the enthusiasm of youthful fancy painted 
a bright career before him, and hope whispered 
the consummation he so devoutly wished. 

To Emily the idea was almost insupportable. 
She trembled to have him leave her: with sepa¬ 
ration was connected the thought of inconstancy. 
It seemed but the resurrection of former sorrows, 
and she was ready to sink in despair. Her weak¬ 
ness almost changed his resolution, still he felt 
it was for the best, and tried to cheer her with 
fair prospects of the future. 

“ But, Frank, were I only sure that you would 
be true to me, I could then willingly submit, 
sustained by the reflection that though absent, 
your heart was still with me.” 

“ Dear girl, why harrass youTself with thoughts 
so distressing? Have I not promised?—and I 
assure you I will perform. Believe me, Emily, 
you do not understand my nature if you can in¬ 
dulge for an instant the idea that absence can 
eradicate the deep settled passion of my soul. 
Have you any fears of proving false to me?” 

<c Ok! no—impossible-—do not speak of it.” 

“ Then talk not to me of inconstancy—judge 
not all mankind by one, and conclude that be¬ 
cause one has deceived you, another of necessity 
must. I will love you to the end of life, for my 
very existence is centered in you. Although we 
may never realize the happiness we anticipate, 
yet no exertions shall be spared on my part to 
secure it. Never believe me false till you hear 
it from my own lips. Trust me then, dearest, 
and doubt not.” 

Imprinting a kiss on her burning bow, and 
casting a last, long lingering look behind, he 
tore himself away from all that was dear to 
him, and hastened to the ship that was to bear 
him to the land of strangers. Overcome by ex¬ 
cited thought and feeling, he threw himself on 
the deck, and gazing into the deep waters almost 
wished they might swallow him in oblivion, 
while the rippling waves bounded gaily by as if 
in very mockery. The storm of passion sub¬ 
siding, hope once more re-kindled its bright 
burnings, and animated by its cheering conso¬ 
lations, he occupied bis mind in laying plans 
and projects for the future. 

Emily meanwhile, awakening from the leth¬ 
argy which seemed to have overpowered her at 
Atherton’s abrupt departure, felt more keenly 


the misery of her situation. Separated from the 
only object which made earth desirable to her, 
and indulging in sad presentiments, she was 
almost tempted to yield to despondency, but it 
was the decree of fate, and she most acquiesce. 
It was but right that the object so idolized, and 
which had engrossed entirely her thoughts and 
affections, while her God and Father had been 
neglected, should be removed. 

She was surprised and grieved when reflecting 
on the different trying circumstances of her life, 
that she was not wholly weaned from earthly 
objects and things, and that her heart, which 
had received so many pangs of sorrow, was not 
altogether fixed on heaven. With a feeling of 
penitence and unworthincss, she cast herself 
upon the Divine favor, earnestly imploring that 
every dispensation of Providence might be sanc¬ 
tified to her present and eternal good, and that 
her heart and affections might be regulated by 
the will of the Supreme Being. Soothed and 
comforted, she endeavored to be as happy as 
possible, submitting entirely to the disposer of 
events “who ordereth all things well.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard had been silent specta¬ 
tors of the workings of Emily’s mind. They 
suspected that she felt a more than common 
interest for young Atherton, indeed it was im¬ 
possible on all occasions to conceal it, and they 
were relieved from considerable anxiety when 
he took his departure. 

Mrs. Howard was resolved that as far as her 
influence coaid be exerted, Emily should profit 
by her experience, and not be permitted to give 
her hand to one who had yet his fortune to make. 

Weeks and months sped on. Emily lived be¬ 
tween alternate hope and fear, sometimes fearing 
that Atherton had forgotten her, and yet hoping 
to the contrary. $he occasionally heard through 
his parents that he was well, but nothing was 
said of his circumstances. 

CHAPTER V. 

“As the ivy and oak in forest entwined, 



Nearly four years had now passed away since 
Atherton’s departure. His parents, having re¬ 
moved from the city, Emily had now no oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing about him. She had made up 
her mind that he would never returnj that either 
he had been unsuccessful in his undertakings, or 
had ceased to love her, else he would surely have 
sent her some tokens of good. 

A settled melancholy had taken possession of 
her, all hope seemed to have expired. Still the 
remembrance of his last words, “never believe 
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me false till you have it from my own lips,” 
would sometimes rekindle for a moment faint 
anticipations of distant happiness, while the next 
would be succeeded by greater doubts and fears. 

Her parents mourned over their disappointed 
expectations in her. She had refused all solici¬ 
tations that might have been advantageous, and 
bo persuasions or inducements could alter her 
purpose. She might have made them happy, and 
they accused her of ingratitude. Mr. Howard’s 
circumstances were much embarrassed, and he 
was vexed at Emily for not considering her own 
interest. Sincerely they regretted the day she 
ever met with Edward Lecor, for to her lasting 
attachment to him they attributed her unwilling¬ 
ness to listen to any favorable proposition, and 
her repugnance to the thoughts of a union with 
another. But while there was the faintest pos¬ 
sibility of Frank’s return, she was resolved to 
gain her own subsistence rather than sacrifice 
all hopes of happiness to worldly motives. 

It was not long after this determination was 
formed, that Mr. Howard perusing, as was his 
custom, the morning paper, looked up in some 
surprise, and said—“ Emily, do you know what 
has become pf Frank Atherton ?” 

“I do not,” she replied, as she sank trem¬ 
blingly into a chair, almost overpowered by so 
unexpected a question, while her inquiring gaze 
manifested the deepest anxiety in whatever com¬ 
munications were to be made. Mr. Howard 
noticed her agitation, and in a moment the truth 
flashed through his mind. 

“ Why Frank has been getting up in the world. 
I perceive in the list of appointments that he has 
received one of the highest offices under govern¬ 
ment. The paper speaks very highly of his cha¬ 
racter, talents, and influence, and of his having 
acquired by persevering industry a fortune.” 

“ Who could have thought,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Howard, with a look of utter amazement, “ that 
Frank Atherton would ever beoome so distin¬ 
guished; one that appeared to have so little 
ambition as he had. Wonders will never cease. 
Well, I believe as a general rule, those from 
whom you expect the least, eventually beoome 
the greatest. He used to think a great deal 
of you once, Emily,” she continued, casting a 
searching eye at her daughter, “ but I suppose, 
like the rest of the world, now in his prosperity 
he has forgotten you.” 

A flood of tears was the only response. In¬ 
deed fear whispered it was too true. He had 
promised to return as soon as a fair prospect of 
continued support presented itself. But now he 
had attained far more than ever could have been 
expected, and yet he came not. To Emily it 
appeared very probable that in the midst of 
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affluence, courted and admired, perhaps, by all, 
tempted by beauty and distinction, his heart and 
affections had been give to another, and she in 
; her humble situation had been forgotten. 

Oh! the conflicts that tortured her almost 
bursting heart. While her parents, convinced 
of the cause of all her trouble, wondered that 
after having once been so severely disappointed 
she should ever have trusted in one so long 
again. They could offer no consolation, and 
thought it best not to mention the subject. 
They were, surprised and confounded. They 
had never imagined she so loved him, which 
was very evident from the effect the conversa¬ 
tion concerning him had produced upon her. 
They knew not what had transpired between 
them, but if even an engagement had taken 
place, Frank being young when he left, and 
having passed through a variety of scenes and 
circumstances, and not corresponding with 
Emily, it was more than probable that he had 
forgotten her. 

To Mrs. Howard, who always looked on the 
dark side of everything, all hope of seeing her 
daughter happy was at an end. She looked 
forward only to new scenes of trouble and dis¬ 
tress ; every expectation with regard to her had 
been blasted, every desire frustrated. There 
seemed to be nothing left worth living for. 

Seeing her mother’s unhappiness, Emily tried 
to put on a cheerful countenance, even when 
most sad, while the reflection that she was the 
cause of it added greatly to her misery. 

But turn for a moment to Atherton. Had he 
proved a second Lecor ? Ah, no ! Though for 
a time discouragements and difficulties beset him 
on every side, still his heart was firmly fixed, and 
in all his troubles and emergencies he was ani¬ 
mated by the pleasing thought that he should be 
doubly repaid by the smiles of his Emily, whose 
constancy he never for a moment doubted. 

For this he toiled and struggled. It was 
the ultimatum of his ambition—the goal which 
every power and energy were put forth to reach. 
Not ail the temptations by which he was sur¬ 
rounded even for a moment changed the settled 
purpose of his soul. 

However great might have been his posses¬ 
sions, they would not have been valued by him, 
if deprived of the object for which they were 
attained. Even while his good fortune, which 
he had but just acquired, was published to the 
world, he was on his way with a heart beating 
alternately between hope and fear, to secure the 
consummation of his earthly happiness. 

The nearer he approached his native shore, 
the more restless he became. He had lately 
heard that Emily was living, but knew not 
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how she was situated. She might possibly be 
another’s—a thousand agitating thoughts which 
had never been suffered to intrude before, now 
rushed through his mind, and his feelings were 
wrought to the highest state of excitement, when 
he landed on the spot where, four years before, 
he had set out under most disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstances in pursuit of fortune; she had be¬ 
stowed her best gift upon him, and he had now 
come to seek another boon to perfect his earthly 
bliss. 

He hastened to a hotel to compose for a mo¬ 
ment the tumultuous emotions which had nearly 
unmanned him, but was greeted at his entrance 
by an old associate, who, reclining on an otto¬ 
man with the familiar ease of a man of pleasure 
and fashion, was busily engaged in eyeing each 
new comer through a quizzing glass, and anon 
lazily poring over the contents of a daily journal. 

“ Ah, Atherton, my fine fellow,” he exclaimed, 
catching hold of him as the latter was passing 
heedlessly by into a more retired part of the 
building, “I am rejoiced to see you. But where 
under the heavens have you come from ? I 
verily thought you were in the remotest part of 
the land, and, for aught I knew, your good luck 
had placed you in the garden of Paradise. Really, 
Atherton, you are one of the luckiest fellows in 
existence.” 

“I cannot agree with you, Hamilton, until I 
have secured the object I am now in pursuit of. 
By the way, do you know anything of my old 
flame, Emily Howard ?” 

“Yes—yes—just looking over the news, saw 
her marriage—supposed she was not within the 
recollection of so flne a gentleman now-a-days, 
and that you would no doubt be glad to hear she 
was safe off the carpet.” 

“ Married 1” exclaimed Atherton, snatching 
the paper with the fury of a madman from his 
astonished companion—“it is false—by heaven 
it is false!” 

“Why, Frank, what the deuce has got into 
you ? I verily believe you are suffering under 
a nervous affection. But read for yourself if 
you will not believe me. Suppose that she is 
married, where is the use in taking on so about 
a poor, pretty girl. Why a man of your stand¬ 
ing can have half a dozen of the reigning belles 
of the city at once, if he wants them, and with 
a ‘thank ye too.’” 

“Hamilton provoke me not to madness! I 
am wretched, miserably wretched.” And he 
paced the floor with hurried step. 

“Pon ray word, Frank, you are making a 
perfect fool of yourself—I tell you the girl is 
not worth minding. Come, now, I will intro¬ 
duce you to one of the loveliest Hebes that 


ever blessed the sight of mortal man. Surely I 
should think in four years you had entirely got 
over that old attachment.” 

“Four years, got over old attachment. Cease, 
oh, cease your endless harangue, you ’ll drive me 
to distraction. I tell you if I should live a thou¬ 
sand years I should love the same. Is it for 
this I have labored through seas of difficulties ? 
Cruel girl! Is it thus you have requited my Un¬ 
tiring affection ?” 

His companion finding that he could offer 
no consolation was about retiring, when Frank 
stopped him by a phrenzied grasp. 

“ Tell me where she lives, I will go to her 
and hear from her own lips that she is false to 
me.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ Despair is never quite despair, 

Nor life, nor death, the future closes, 

And round the shadowy brow of care 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses.” 

It was a cool, but pleasant evening in the 
latter part of September, 18—, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard with Emily were sitting together. 

They had just returned from a short jaunt in 
the country, whither they had gone, hoping that 
a change of air and scene would revive the 
drooping spirits of their daughter. But alas! 
hers was a disease beyond the power of nature’s 
art to heal, and beyond her own strength to 
baffle. We may triumph over all weakness but 
that of the affections. 

She appeared more than usually sad this 
evening, and her parents were trying to con¬ 
vince her how wrong it was to yield to her 
feelings, and thereby make both herself and 
them unhappy, when the door suddenly opened, 
and Atherton stood before them. “Frank!” 
Emily faintly articulated, and fell senseless on 
the floor. 

“False girl! Well may a sense of your 
treachery overcome you,” he exclaimed, while 
he could not forbear raising the lifeless being 
in his arms. 

Those cruel words restored her to conscious¬ 
ness. She gazed on him wildly. 

“ Treachery! What mean you ?” 

“Did you not promise to be mine? To trust 
me until convinced of my unworthiness ? And 
have you not given your hand to another ? Tell 
me truly! . Trifle not with me! Are you not 
married ?” 

“Oh! no. Believe me I am not. I am true 
to you as ever!” she answered in tones that 
carried at once conviction to his heart. 

“ Then I have been deceived! Oh! blessed 
reality, you are my own devoted one still!” 
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And he pressed her to his bosom with rapturous 
delight. 

Emily was the first to break the thrilling pause. 

“ Dear Frank, what induced you to think I 
was married ?” 

“ It was the first news I heard on my arrival, 
and even then I would not believe it till I saw 
your name in the paper.” 

“Oh!” said she smiling, “the mystery is ex¬ 
plained. It was Emily Lucretia Howard, a dis¬ 
tant connexion of ours. Through some mistake 
or inadvertency, the middle name was left out, 
and that has occasioned us all this trouble.” 

“ I thought so all the time,” said Mr. Howard, 
who with his wife had been silent spectators of 
the scene, “but concluded I would let you clear 
up your own difficulties. So Emily has been 
engaged to yon all this length of time, and never 
told us. Well, I did not think it possible for a 
woman to keep a secret so long/ 9 

“ There is no necessity for concealing it any 
longer,” replied Atherton gaily. “ I have come 
to claim the hand of this dear girl. We have 
loved long and devotedly. I wait now for your 
and Mrs. Howard’s consent.” 

“It is freely given,” they answered in one 
voice. Then turning to Emily, and imprinting 
a kiss on her lips— 

“I suppose you have no objections ?” 

She raised her eyes sparkling with returning 
gladness, a blush suffusing her countenance, and 
faintly whispered— 

“ Have I not lived only for thee ? Am I not 
truly thine own ?” 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Howard, turning to her 
husband, “could you have thought that our 
daughter, who always appeared so pure and 
free from guile, would have been guilty of 
practising such gross deception ? Positively, I 
have a great mind to be heartily displeased 
with her.” 

“ Forgive me, dear mother—forgive me,” in¬ 
terrupted Emily, throwing her arms round her 
neck—“I never, never will deceive you again. 
You will trust me, won’t you ?” 

“Well, I suppose I must,” said Mrs. Howard 
smiling proudly. 

The day soon arrived which saw these two 
devoted ones united. Happiness once more 
shed its brightest rays upon them. “ Hope had 
changed to glad fruition.” And as they re- 
oounted over all their past troubles and difficul¬ 
ties, they were more than counterbalanced by 
the realization of their fondest anticipations. 

Mercy and goodness surrounded them, and to 
the service of that Being who bad bestowed on 
them such unmerited blessings, they dedicated 
the remainder of their days. 


While faithful in the performance of every 
duty, and zealous in every good word and work, 
they sought for that happiness which never ends, 
and for a “crown of glory which fadeth not 
away.” 

(l Many a green isle there needs must be 
In the deep, wide sea of misery.” 


EARTH’S BEAUTIES. 

BX^BIKAX KBL8BY. 

Oh ! yes, ’t is very beautiful, 

This gay, glad earth of ours; 

With its mountain, plain and woodland, 
Its streamlets and its flowers. 

While the birds are ever singing 
Their wild notes rich and rare; 

And balmy Spring is flinging 
Sweetest fragrance on the air. 

In the freshness of the morning, 

We have seen the pearly dew 
Glance in enchanting brightness, 

With the rainbow’s every hue: 

’Till rose-buds open brightly 
Their hearts to morn’s embrace; 

And our bosoms beat as lightly, 

In our young and joyous race. 

We trace the gentle leaflets, 

In their garb of forest green 
In dalliance with the zephyrs 
Waving in the Summer’s sheen. 

’Till blossoms, through them peeping, 
Unroll their folds of white, 

' Like bright stars sweetly sleeping 
On the darksome brow of night. 

Or when sunset, with its fringes 
Of bright and burnished gold, 

Its broad and glittering banner 
Shall athwart the west unfold. 

Then the mountain, high and hoary, 

Is bathed in mellow light, 

And the earth is clad in glory 
Ere it sinks into the night. 

And the jeweled arch of Heaven 
Breath with a trembling ray, 

As the stars come forth together 
To hail the closing day. 

And each gem that softly trembles 
Upon the darkling lea, 

In its quivering light resembles 
Beacons gleaming o’er the sea. 

Oh! the earth is very beautiful! 

I love its every form, 

The field, the mount, the ocean, 

In the sunshine or the storm. 

And never from my bosom 
Shall it* beauties all depart, 

But, glowing like a blossom, 

£ver dwell within my heart. 
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THE THREE ROSE-BUDS. 

BT ANNE WHARTON. 

“ Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To mortals by their fate and force.’* 

— Byron. 

CHAPTER I. 

COUSIN AGNES. 

It was the morning of a bridal, and the fair 
bride, with her two cousins, stood in a richly 
furnished apartment. How beautiful they were j 
in their young loveliness! Peerless among their 
sex, the whole shire could not furnish three so 
transoendantly lovely: and hence they were 
rarely spoken off separately, but generally de¬ 
scribed as the three rose-buds. 

Suddenly one of the bridesmaids turned and 
addressed the youngest of the group. 

“ Where are you, my bud of the South ? what 
are you doing, my violet eyed cousin ? I sent 
you an hour since to gather flowers for the 
bride, and here you are, pinching up your white 
glove, and looking as demure as a novice on the 
first day of trial:—don’t you hear, child, what 
are you looking so dignified about?—nay, is 
it offended ? I meant nothing, truly, my lady 
Laura, so unbend a little, prithee, and haste, or 
the gallants will be here ere our roses are tied. ,, 

“Pray, cousin Margaret,” said the gentle 
bride, “weary her not; she has been busy all 
the morning, very busy in the garden; I saw 
her from the windows of my dear old dressing- 
room, which I shall nover-” 

“Oh, tremble, do, and sigh, sweet Agnes!” 
laughed the gay Margaret, “ thou wouldst have 
us believe, thou grievest mightily, and thy spirit ; 
is sorely vexed, at leaving these old pepper-box 
turrets, and that most sociable rookery, for the 
lofty saloons, and delicious pleasure grounds of 
Woodville; particularly, as the owner is so very, 
very disagreeble, so exceedingly awkward, so 
peculiarly deficient in all that might attract a 
lady’s eye, so-” 

“Oh, Margaret, do not jest—indeed, indeed I 
am sorry, I do grieve, at the thoughts of leaving 
my own, oum home forever. Well, as I loved,” 
(and the fair Agnes blushed,) “ Spencer is but 
yet a stranger.” 

“ Oh, good angels preserve us!—the man she 
is going to marry, is a stranger, and she has been 
betrothed to him for five years, with the small 
familiarity of seeing him every day, for two!— 
Why, honey cousin, and thou shouldst repent, 

I would have him myself, without caring either 
for rookery, or nursery, though I have known j 
him but for six weeks. How slow thou art to 
become acquainted!—now when thou goest to I 


thy new mansion, I warrant me, thoo wilt enter, 
all chill, and stately, and with fan in hand.” 

“Nay, nay, Margaret, I shall never be ready, 
if you talk so incessantly.” 

“ Oh, pardon, you really are a little in haste 
then—you do want to wear the name of Spen¬ 
cer.” 

“Oh, Margaret, do clasp my bracelet, and 
cease.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will now, since I have put Ife in 
you. But where is that little chit, Laura ? what 
womanly airs the baby assumes, and she is but 
fifteen; looking down, and moving slowly, and 
playing off queenly graces, and braiding her hair 
to smoothly, instead of being a romping, thought¬ 
less, curl-pated thing, as I used to be.” 

“ Here are the flowers,” said the subject of 
Margaret’s remarks, softly gliding past, and 
laying down a few choice and tastefully culled 
roses, jessamines, and orange blossoms. 

“ Bless me, child, how you startle me!—how 
quietly you come! Why did you bring so few? 
there should be loads, and loads, to choose 
among.” 

“These are chosen, cousin Margaret.” 

“ So I perceive, lady Laura—and very miserly 
chosen too. Here are the orange flowers for 
your hair, dearest, but there is not enough of 
jassamine, and' only ons white rose—a great 
beauty, certainly; but only one, and nothing 
else worth speaking of; but my troth, fair Laura, 
thou art lazy this morning.” 

“ I will not wear the jassamine bouquet, Mar¬ 
garet,” said Agnes, “Roland does not like jas¬ 
samine.” 

“ Then here are more orange flowers, a red 
moss-rose.” 

“ Is red suitable for a bride ?” asked Laura, 
with quickness. 

“ Yes, truly—dost doubt it ? hast been thinking 
on thy coming fate, and what attire thou shall 
wearsome seven years hence?” 

“No, cousin Margaret, I shall never marry.” 

“Oh, never, child—I knew it—but there is a 
strange light in that dark eye, tells another tale.” 

Laura turned away—and the now decorated 
bride, while arraying her veil, lifted up the 
white rose, fragrant, and still heavy with dew, 
and begged her cousin to place it properly in 
the folds of her dress. 

“If you must wear it, though I don’t like a 
white rose, place it just here, where the breast 
knot will fasten it; but it is quite wet.” 

“Oh, don’t shake it, Margaret—the dew will 
keep it fresh—Roland loves white roses.” 

“ So it would seem, sweet cousin, for in faith, 
thou lookest like one this morning, so pale thou 
art. But, Laura, I have no flowers, you have 
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torn up the jessamines, and how can I wait for 
more—-go child.” 

“I shall not go again,” said Laura, sullenly 
seating herself in a lounging chair, and glancing 
up with a determined look—“ there comes GiuUo, 
send him if you choose.” 

“ Very civil, perfectly and essentially polite!— 
how pleasant you are!—so pretty, pettish, and 
pert.” 

“ Oh, cousin Margaret, do not mind her!— 
here they are come to oall us. We are ready, 
dear father—yes, yes—come, cousin—sweet— 
come, Laura.” i and Laura, with the father and Roland, hung 

And away went the bride with her attendants s over her couch, incapable of affording any re- 
to the drawing-room, where the bridegroom and lief, as the suffering seemed to arise from suffo- 
guests awaited them; and after a few kind greet- j cation, and listening in breathless agony for the 
ings were interchanged with the relatives, all physician, who was expected every moment, 
proceeded to the little church near Lacy Court. } At length he came. One glance was sufficient 
There the old rector, who had blessed the fair \ —he turned to the old bereaved father, to the 
head of Agnes in baptism, united his gentle pet young despairing bridegroom, to the weeping 
and pupil, to the rich, the handsome, the high- Margaret, and last, to the pale, dark-eyed, 
born, and noble-hearted Lord Roland Spencer. : anxious Laura; his look spoke plainly enough. 

And all is over—the bells have rung out their ) The blow was struck, but what the disease, or 
joyous peals, the last flowers are strewn—the \ what the cause, he could not divine—remedy 
last loud blessings and rejoicings of the vil- ' he had none. He held her delicate wrist for 
lagers crowding around the church-yard gates, \ a little while, another slight shudder passed 
are silenced. The fair bride and gallant bride- j through her smitten frame, and then, all was 
groom, with a long train of admiring friends, \ still—he laid down the fair hand, on her rich 
have returned to grace the banquet, as was the > bridal dress, and silently turned away. With- 
custom when a marriage was solemnized in the out a word, without a glance of consciousness to 
family of Lacy Court. Bright and beautiful > the beloved ones around, the spirit of the gentle 
were the eyes—merry the frequent laugh—and ; Agnes had abandoned its fair tenement and de- 
happy, at least seemed those around the festive j parted to its native heaven, 
board, excepting only, the one fair lily, whom j Mourning was in the halls of Lacy Court 
all were congratulating, and to the felicity of t again. The heart-broken father survived his 
whose future lot, many a sparkling cup was ; last child, but a few short months; he was laid 
drained, in the exuberance of gaiety. \ by her side in the vault of the little church, 

“ Agnes,” said Margaret, suddenly observing ; where so late, with a proud and glad heart, he 
her, “you look paler than you were in the had blessed his wedded daughter. His wealth 
morning—what ails you, dearest ?” j was divided equally, between Margaret and 

“Oh, Margaret, I do not know—my head : Laura Lacy, with a request that they should 
swims—ray eyes are dim—I am sick—deadly ■ live in the old mansion, until one should marry; 
sick—I am stifled—take me—take me away, \ she who remained single, was still to reside on 
dear cousin—take me to my own old room.” j the estate, as the park and court devolved to the 
Her head drooped on the shoulder of the \ last unmarried, 
affrighted bridesmaid, she struggled and gasped ) The two cousins were apparently satisfied 
for breath- 1 —every one instantly crowded around j with the arrangement for their mutual comfort; 
to give assistance or offer advice, while Roland J although the warmth and liveliness of Marga- 
and her father lifted her as Margaret directed to \ ret’s temper, was very opposite to the almost 
a sofa near the window. j stern placidity of Laura. But naturally affec- 

“ Oh, go away, good friends, you are all too j tionate and forgiving, Margaret seldom offended, 
near,” exclaimed Margaret—“let us have air, without striving to make more than seasonable 
more air for God’s sake—Anne, Anne, undo < amends for her fault; and she never could retain 
your mistress’ dress—go from about us, I pray j displeasure for an hour, even if seriously injured. 
—Roland have patience, she will be better soon j Very solitary was that little household. A few 
—I know she will—and Laura, go away child, old servants stole noiselessly about, as if fearing 
why will you hold that hateful rose so close to j to disturb the repose of their former masters, 
her mouth—don’t you see how she gasps. Oh, 5 No visitors were admitted; and the two lonely 
8 » 


Roland, carry her to her room—uncle! dear 
uncle, be quiet!—she will soon be well.” 

Thus did poor Margaret try to give a word of 
hope to each, while almost fainting herself with 
terror, at the strange appearance of her sweet 
oousin’s face—now distorted with inward con¬ 
vulsion, and then tinged with a whitish purple 
around the mouth and eyes, perfectly indicative 
of the struggle between life and death. But 
having at length succeeded in carrying her to 
her chamber, from the officious kindness of the 
bewildered and horror-stricken relations, she 
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girls pursued their studies, or quiet amusements 
uninterrupted. Lord Roland Spencer left the 
country when he saw his first love laid in the 
cold and darksome grave; he went to travel, and 
long wandered through foreign lands—trusting 
that through change and time, he might forget 
the memory of her so early loved, so soon and 
strangely lost. 


CHAPTER II. 

COUSIN MARGARET. 

“ Where is your master, Giulio?” 

“With the SignoraMargareta, my lady Laura.” 

“ But where, Giulio V ’ 

“ In the laurel shrubbery, my lady.” 

“Tell your mother to come to me, Giulio.”- 

“ Si, Signora mia.” 

The boy threw one bright look on the fair 
lady, and swiftly retired; while she turned to 
the window, and parting the shining chesnut 
curls on her forehead, with her tiny, white, 
jeweled fingers, leaned out, as if courting the 
last sweet sighs of the fragrant evening zephyrs. 
Her thoughts were not too pleasant, though 
gazing on the lawny slopes, the green deep 
coverts, and solemn ancient woods of the wide 
and noble park, of which she was soon to be 
sole mistress. 

“What is all to me!” she murmured, “why 
should flowers blow, and waters sparkle, and 
broad trees spread their branches, and velvet 
grass court my feet to press it, why should the 
sun shine in his blessed brightness, why the stars 
glow as they do now, to my solitary eyes—is 
there one on the wide earth, to whom I can say, 
how beautiful is this our world ?—is there one, 
who would for a moment listen to me, with that 
devotion, which alone would be acceptable?— 
an orphan, almost from my birth, no brother, no 
sister, no kindred tie of blood, no nearer bond 
of affection—oh, better to be that peasant girl 
tripping so light-heartedly to her little cheerful 
hut, with kind looks, and loving words, to wel¬ 
come her, than live as I do, an unloved, solitary 
thing, shunned, and feared, and perchance, con¬ 
temned, by those on whom I have some slight 
olaim, at least, if nothing more.” 

“My child,” said an old Italian woman, enter¬ 
ing the apartment, “did you send for me?” 

“Yes,nurse, yes—sit down here, Dianora—sit 
beside me here, nurse—my heart is very sad— 
oh, I have a weary time—I wish it were over!” 

“ Pazienza cara —it will soon pass away— 
they will leave you to-morrow, and we shall 
have peace then, I hope—would milord had 
never returned, thou hast looked wofully ever 

nee 1” 

“Ah, Dianora, is it not strange he should have 


forgotten Agnes so very soon—in two years? 
This is man’s love, nurse—and for Margaret— 
so different from that fair lily, his first love, and 
I thought first loves last so long.” 

“ Not always, doles mia , not always. But the 
lady Margaret is a wild fancy—that is true—so 
large, and so gay, and such sauoy eyes, and 
black, coarse hair; and dark, aye, dark as e’er 
a oontadina among us all; more fit to be bride 
to a bold shepherd of the Abbruzzi, than to 
queen it in the palace halls of Woodville.” 

“Roland thinks not so, good nurse; and were 
it not, that for a time, I must stay in this oold 
England, I would scorn to witness joys which I 
can neither understand nor share. We will re¬ 
turn some time to our own dear Naples, nurse 
—ah, I am sorry I had an English father—why 
did they send for me, those chilly, frozen rela¬ 
tions, from my own warm, loving-hearted coun¬ 
try, to breathe their misty air, and look at their 
unfeeling faces ? Nurse, my abhorrence of them 
increases every dayand bitter was the scorn 
on that red, rich lip, as she fixed her dark violet 
eyes on the old woman, whose withered linea¬ 
ments expressed as deep a detestation as her 
lady’s. 

“ Let us not hate them without cause, figlia 
vUa, Enowest not, we may forgive those who 
injure us , but never those whom we have in¬ 
jured. Laura Cara, they have injured thee — 
she has, and she knows it—and she shall learn 
what it is to hate the child, aye', even the foster 
child of a Calabrian peasant.” 

“Oh, Dianora, I think not that Margaret 
would have wronged me; she never suspected 
I cared for him, no indeed—he heeded me not 
—he thought me strange, and shy, and un¬ 
formed, and too young—she told me so, she 
advised me to be less reserved.” 

“ And why should she advise, prithee ?—what 
was it to her, bold lady ?—how dared she talk 
to the signora of your faults, as she called them; 
has not Giulio told me, how his blood boiled, 
when he has heard them laughing at your airs, 
as they were pleased to style your proper re¬ 
serve.” 

“Nay, nay, nurse, did Giulio say that Roland 
laughed at me ?—at what, what, nurse, what ?” 
she vehemently demanded. 

“ At everything, Cdra—at your manner, and 
your words, and your tastes, and, no—no -mot 
at your beauty—that, I defy them. Giulio said, 
milord did tell the Signora Margareta, you were 
the most perfect of all beings he had ever seen, 
but you were only a beautiful statue. Giulio 
told me this to-day, when I coaxed all I could 
from him; for he likes his master, and he never 
could have been angry about anything but you; 
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bat he loves not the signora. Aye, aye—no 
perfumes—no flowers—the clear drops, the cor¬ 
dial that will do;” muttered the old woman, 
suddenly lowering her voice, and communing 
with herself, while Laura, with pale cheek and 
fashing eye, had passed to the window, but 
observing figureg advancing across the lawn, 
she turned, saying— 

“They are coming in, nurse—order lights— 
tell the housekeeper to let the supper be small, 
but exquisite; our guests go to-morrow—this is 
the last of their honeymoon.” 

And Laura was alone in the old court. Ro¬ 
land with his happy bride tried to prevail on her 
to go to Woodville; she would not; she prefer¬ 
red solitude, and as the distance was not great, 
she hoped to hear from them frequently. 

One winter’s eve, a hasty messenger rode up 
the long avenue of elms, and heedless of the 
astonished servants, hurried through the house 
to lady Laura’s drawing-room; he tapped lightly 
and entered. 

“Giulio,” she exclaimed, “ what brought you 
here t at this hour too ? What ails you, Guilio ?” 

He smiled bitterly—“ my mother’s medicine 
has done its wo rk, lady. Ton have both wronged 
me. I was foolish, but not a villain. She told 
me, a wise man in our own country gave her 
drops, which, if secretly administered, would 
relieve pain, and preserve life. The signora, 
miladi Margareta, was kind to me, very kind— 
she was ill—and milord was grieving night and 
day. I poured the drops in her drink, I blessed 
them, I prayed they might procure rest—and 
they did —she is dead—her young son is dead— 
milord is childless, and wifeless—I knew you 
loved him, you can have him now—but will he 
ever love you, as the foolish and aspiring boy 
has done, whom you have betrayed to ruin ?” 

CHAPTER III. 

COUSIN LAURA. 

It was a large, and dimly lighted saloon— 
curtains of green velvet hung heavily over the 
lofty windows—mirrors in silver and ebony 
frames, gleamed with the faint illuminings of 
pale alabaster lamps—a dull, melancholy fire 
threw a flickering, reddish glare, now and then, 
ever the dark, but gorgeous flowers of the Per¬ 
sian carjret: on a couch m a recess, lay a slender 
form wrapt in a white robe, and a tall man in 
deep mourning strode through the apartment, 
fitfully pausing before some of the portraits, 
that seemed in the uncertain light to smile from 
the walls, with unearthly lips. 

“ Mine is a miserable lot!’’ he said. 

“ Roland! what then is mine ?” 

“ Ah, I know not—I know not! You are not 


like others—if you do feel the agony of this visi¬ 
tation, you conceal it well. Your love for me, 
I doubt not—and yet—and yet—there is a bit¬ 
terness even in that love, which has often made 
me shudder. Laura, what your hate would be 
I cannot know, but with all your apparent ten¬ 
derness, there is that about you, which freezes 
the blood in my veins.” 

“Aye,” she said, raising herself with wild, 
dilated eye, and flinging back her dark, uncurled 
hair from her pale, stern brow, “’tis well, I 
should understand you at last—’tis well, that 
now, now, when as a mother mourning for her 
only child, some little kindness, some small 
touch of haman mercy should be conceded to 
her, ’t is lovingly done indeed, to lay bare your 
feelings toward me.” 

“Oh, Laura, reproach me not—I have been 
too facile, too easily won by a belief that the 
love of woman was to make me happy, and 
now, where is it all ?—for you, I have forgotten 
two, about whom there was no disguise, no 
shadow on their innocent brows, no reserve in 
their devoted hearts—do I not remember, how 
even when we were first married, I was often 
startled by the haughty glances frequently oast 
on me when you believed I saw you not—why 
did you accept of me, if you despised me ? But 
why, why did I join my fate with another of 
the unfortunate three ? Speak not, answer not; 
there is a curse upon us. Why should our days 
be miserable, as they are—why have we not 
confidence in each other—why should every 
hope be destroyed in my heart ? 1 can imagine 
no reason for this; I see nothing, I know noth¬ 
ing. Our child, our bright, our pretty one, the 
seeming tie between earth and heaven, the golden 
link of my existence, is taken from us; we could 
not be worthy of him, and though you weep, 
those tears are not like a mother’s sorrow. My 
brain burns, Laura. Laura, I often think in the 
long, dark night, I am united to a demon, who 
mocks at my sufferings, who holds a cup of 
sweetness to my lips, which when tasted, proves 
to be poison. Start not, fear me not—I am not 
mad yet—but we are wrapt as in a pall—there 
is a spell and a mystery around us.” He folded 
his arms, and stood with a wild look, gazing on 
the shrinking creature before him. 

“ Say no more, Roland!—I have borne with 
you long enough—we now have no common tie 
to bind us—let us part; how I have loved you, 
you will never know, nor what that insane love 
ha3 cost me; ’tis well to be thus requited; our 
child is gone—perchance we shall meet in heaven, 
but on earth, there is no more happiness for me.” 

“ How mean you, Laura ? Leave me ? Oh, 
no—we cannot part, no, no—though in wretch- 
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edness, we must live together; why can I not 
read your heart, Laura ?” 

As he paused, a servant entered and presented 
a packet to his lord, who retired to peruse it; 
and the man informed his lady, a person in a 
foreign garb desired to see her, she ordered him 
to be shown in, and raised herself to see him. 

Presently a man of middle size, with a cloak 
folded around him, stood before her; he bowed 
very low; his face was extremely pale, his hair 
dark and streaming in long curls over his fore¬ 
head and neck. Laura looked at him steadily, 
but he spoke not, at length she recognized him. 

,“ Giulio, is it you ? Why are you here, 
Giulio ?—whence did you come ?—how is your 
mother, shall I see her again, Giulio V 9 

“Not in this world, lady—she died some 
weeks ago, in her own village. I have no one 
now to care for, and I come to England, to de¬ 
liver some papers, and bid you a last farewell. 
I am going to enter a monastery, and before 
leaving the world, I longed to say a few words 
to you.” 

“ What have you to say ? M 

“Lady Laura, I have to say to you, repent, 
and confess! Your crimes are heavy on your 
soul—the day of retribution will come—seek 
for mercy before it is too late. Your years 
are young, but an early death is traced on that 
blue veined brow. You have ventured all to 
gratify sinful passions—you have eaten the 
bitter fruit of remorse. I know it—and here 
I pray for you, for your own soul’s sake, to 
humble yourself before the Great Judge of the 
Universe.” 

♦‘Insolent! how dare you talk in this manner 
to me? Leave me, sir, I receive not advice 
from my servants.” 

“Lady, when you committed crime, you be¬ 
came the equal of those who were your instru¬ 
ments in the deeds of evil. A foolish, mad love 
once consumed me; but it is long, long past. 
You may consider it an insult that I presume to 
tell you so, but I think it not; we must all meet 
before the Great Tribunal, and receive our al¬ 
lotted doom. I have been guilty through your 
means, and for your sake; where is, then, the 
difference between us? I have come to you 
from afar, to charge you with the evil you have 
done; to beseech you to think of the dread here¬ 
after; to tell you your obstinacy will now avail 
you not; my mother, on her death-bed, confessed 
all, and I have brought, and delivered her dying 
declaration to your husband; by this time he 
knows how foul is the beautiful being he has 
cherished in his bosom.” 

“Man,” said Laura, slowly rising, her long 
white robes falling in massive, marble-like folds 


around her, her brow knit, but calm, her eyes 
burning with the steady light of unalterable 
scorn and disgust. “ Man, I have expected this; 
I was prepared for it; I am not dismayed; no, 
though you should assist in leading this slight 
body to pay the penalty of the violated law. It 
is just my punishment should^ come from such 
hands; but I scorn you—I despise you—I loathe 
you, for your meanness in bringing this evidence 
of my folly or crime to my husband, with the 
poor excuse, that you wish to turn me to repen¬ 
tance. I know you—it is because I treated your 
base attachment as it deserved, with contempt; 
because I spurned the worm that would dare 
crawl toward me with its nauseous presump¬ 
tion. But think you not, you have struck one 
cord of my heart; think not, you can wound 
me now, by a display of my wickedness to his 
eyes. Come in, come in, my lord,” (as with 
the crouching step of a heart-broken, despair¬ 
ing man, Spencer appeared at a distant door,) 
“ I see you there, haggard, and shivering with 
horror, at the wife, kind heaven hath bestowed 
on you. Aye, come forward, let me look at ye 
both; there is your page, Giulio, who poisoned 
the lady Margaret unwillingly, to leave her place 
for me. I reproach him not, that his own mother 
made me what I am; that she placed her per¬ 
fumed roses in my hand for the gentle Agnes, 
and taught me to crush the reptile in my path, 
who dared to cross it. But it is not repentance, 
not remorse, not the sacrifice of a smitten heart, 
that brings him here to tell this tale. No, he 
thought I had found an Eden, and he would 
destroy my Paradise, because he had dared to 
love me, and was despised. And yet, good 
Giulio, you have done me no harm. I have 
had my reward long ago; from ever I obtained 
my object, from ever I became your bride, Ro¬ 
land, I saw that I bad but the shadow of your 
love, the reality was gone; therefore, I changed 
toward you. I knew my doom; my heart was 
filled with gall; I hated you, more than I had 
ever loved you.” 

“Joy, joy!” exclaimed Giulio, throwing up 
his clasped hands, and dashing his wild curls 
from his forehead, “ you hated him! your love 
was not another’s long; oh, well, oh very, very 
well! oh, joy for me, Laura, beautiful Laura, I 
adored you always, I adore you now; by night, 
and by day, I thought of you, clinging around 
him, and smiling, and whispering love words, 
and clasping him in your white arms; and I 
forced the priest to write my mother’s confes¬ 
sion, that I might separate you; but it is done, 
it was done before. You have not been blest, 
wretched, desolate, as I am.” 

“Slave,” said the outraged husband, “be- 
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gone! I gee your baseness—instantly depart, or 
yon shall be delivered up to justice.” 

u My lord, pardon me, I am wild, miserable, 
despairing—but, oh, pardon me, for you were 
ever kind, and deserved a better fate; let me 
entreat-” 

“ Begone, I tell you; I cannot promise for¬ 
bearance! this is a horrible dream—horrible— 
horrible—and then my child—oh, God, not my 
child, Laura! did you destroy our child? Laura, 
Laura, answer me!” ^ 

“I shall answer no more; think what you 
will, and now look on me—this is the last time 
yon shall ever behold me—farewell.” 

She suddenly retired through a door in the re¬ 
cess. She sent away her women who attended 
her in her apartments; she refused entrance to 
all; that night she was alone. On the morrow, 
she was found half reclining on the pillows of 
her bed, her beautiful arm supporting her head; 
her rich hair falling over her fair neck, and her 
fa6e so calm, so composed, that until her maids 
attempted to awaken her, they knew not their 
lady was in the long sleep of death. 

Lord Roland Spencer was the last of his race; 
he lived many years a hermit’s life, in the soli¬ 
tary shades and lonely halls of Woodville. Two 
monuments in the parish church, record the 
names of the two last brides of Spencer. One 
of pure white marble, with graven praises of the 
kind-hearted, honorable Margaret; the other, at 
the lower end of the aisle, is a broad black slab, 
bearing only u Laura” on its ebon surface. 


A PRAYER FOR DEATH. 

% 

BY LEWIS J. CIST. 

Oh! Heavenly Father! let me die! 

Life’s sordid cares my spirit fret— 
Beneath the cold turf let me lie. 

And grief forget; 

My soul is longing for its birth 
Of deathless immortality— 

It fain would leave this cold, dull earth, 
Then let me die! 

This world is beautiful! Above, 

The circling spheres their orbits fill; 

And Light and Life display thy love, 

Thy power, thy skill: 

A seal of beauty thou hast set 

On this broad earth—on yonder sky; 

The air is full of life, and yet, 

Oh! God! to die! 

For I have lived full long on earth— 

Have shared alike Life’s smiles and tears, 
’Till I have felt how little worth 
Its hopes, its fears; 


And wearied with this weight of cares— 
Life’s fitful joys, scarce worth the name, 
Its thousand ills, its thorny snares, 

Its hollow Fame— 

I fain would die: ere I have lost 
All Faith—all Hope—all Love—all Trust; 
Nor live, youth’s fondest wishes cross’d, 

Its loved ones just: 

Let me not lose, yet still live on, 

All it were worth to live for here; 

Oh! let me die, ere all is gone 

That made life dear! 

For what is Earth, that we should cling 
To this poor boon of mortal life ? 

Joy thus to furl the spirit’s wing 

’Mid storm and strife ? # 
What are the ties which bind us to 
A world whose joys are but a name? 
Ambition, Friendship, Love, untrue 

Wealth, Power, and Fame! 

I’ve set my heart upon them all, 

And some, in seeming, have been mine; 
But gained, how soon the pleasures pall 
For which we pine! 

Change still is writ on all we know, 

Deceit lies hid in all we view, 

The world itself is but a show 

Of truth—untrue! 

Ambition!—’tis a splendid cheat, 

Dazzling the dream till it be past; 
Friendship!—nurse well the dear deceit 
While it may last! 

For Love—’tis as the changeful tide, 

The April sky, the shifting scene; 

A broken staff, to pierce the side 
Would on it lean! 

Wealth!—to the high, immortal mind, 

That feels itself a deathless thing— 

Can dross, the wealth of either Ind, 
Contentment bring? 

Power!—what power may cope with death, 
Or wrest from him of life one day? 

And Fame—it is the fleeting breath 
Winds blow away! 

One only joy my spirit tastes— 

In sweet affection still I’ve found 
A bright oasis in the wastes 

Life’s paths surround: 

Yet seeks my heart a resting place, 

Each cherished object from it flies, 

Or if it yield to the embrace, 

Straight droops and dies. 

Then let me die, while yet is left 
Some one to weep upon my bier; 

Let me not live till quite bereft 

Of all that’s dear: 

While yet is something left me here— 

Some loved one still to-close mine eye— 
While holds Earth yet one object dear, 

Oh! let me die! 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 

BY MARY Y. SPENCER. 

CHAPTER I. 

In one of the interior counties of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, there is a lovely little village, nestled among 
the green hills. Tt is many a long year since we 
visited it, but the memory of its sweet, rural 
beauty is still fresh in our minds; and often, in 
fancy, we recall the picturesque mill, the sylvan 
shores of the pond, and the white church amid 
its feathery elms. 

It was in this village that a widow lady, who 
had once known better days, came to reside with 
an only daughter. All that was known of Mrs. 
Stacy was that her husband had once been a 
wealthy merchant, but having by the fraud of 
others become bankrupt, he had died broken¬ 
hearted. A little property, which was settled 
on Mrs. Stacy before her marriage, was all that 
remained for her support and that of her daugh¬ 
ter; and accordingly she resolved on removing 
to Lousdale, where her scanty income would 
afford her at least the necessaries of life. 

Her daughter was at this time a mere ohild, 
and not remarkable for beauty, except her mag¬ 
nificent hair and dark eyes. Indeed Isabel Stacy 
might be called plain. But, even as a child, 
she was distinguished for extraordinary sensi¬ 
tiveness, and, at times, her young face lit up 
with enthusiasm until it seemed magnificently 
beautiful. But her greatest charm was in her 
voice. This, for power and sweetness, has 
rarely been surpassed. To hear her warbling 
some touching ballad, her fine eyes sparkling 
with the interest of her subject, one might 
almost suppose her an angel, imprisoned in a 
tenement of clay. 

The village school, at that day, knew no 
distinctions of rank. The children of the rich 
and poor alike frequented it. Isabel Stacy, the 
widow’s daughter, sat on the next bench to 
Harry Stuyvesant, the heir of the wealthiest 
landholder in seven counties. Harry was four 
years her senior: a bold, frank boy, full of mis¬ 
chief, but tender of heart; and taking a fancy 
to Isabel, who was very generally neglected, 
he soon came to be her protector, and the con¬ 
fidant of all her little troubles. No plaoe is so 
thoroughly radical in its notions of equality as a 
country school, and Harry, as the son of a rich 
maq, had many prejudices against himself to 
overcome; while Isabel, shy and retiring, and 
not remarkable for beauty, was equally no favo¬ 
rite. It was this similarity of position, per¬ 
haps, that first drew the children together. But 


Harry could fight his way into respect, and so, 
at last, he became a sort of leader among his 
mates. Isabel too, in consequence of being his 
favorite, was no longer annoyed as she had 
been. No wonder, that, even as a child, she 
came to love her protector! 

Thus things were until Harry was sent to a city 
school: and poor Isabel cried herself to sleep the 
night they parted. The young heir suffered 
nearly as much as herself, but he thought it 
unmanly to shed tears: so, whispering many a 
promise that he would think of her often, he 
tore himself stoically away. Nor did he forget 
his promise. Every few weeks some little pre¬ 
sent, purchased by his pocket money, came to 
remind Isabel of her boyish lover; and, in the 
vocations, her mother’s house was always the 
first and last place at which he called. 

At first his parents had laughed at this inti¬ 
macy as a childish whim, but as the young 
heir grew up toward manhood, they began to 
feel some alarm. Harry had now taken his 
degree. Isabel would soon begin to think her¬ 
self a woman. Even now she was soarcely the 
girl any longer; she was tall of her age, and 
remarkably lady-like in manner. But it was 
not Mr. Stuy vesant’s intention that his only son 
should marry a poor orphan, however accom¬ 
plished or worthy she might be; and he resolved 
accordingly to put an end to what he called a 
childish flirtation, by sending his heir abroad. 

The news was a thunderbolt to Harry. He 
had now begun to understand the true nature 
of his sentiments toward Isabel. He knew that 
he loved her, and he believed his affection was 
returned. During the last year of his college 
studies he had not been home even in the vaca¬ 
tions; but when he did return, how much was 
be astonished to find her whom he left a child, 
now grown up so graceful and womanly. Her 
blush on meeting him, the half withdrawal of 
her hand, though at first they annoyed Harry, 
ended in revealing to him the nature of his pas¬ 
sion, and the probability of its return. Her 
voice too had improved in power and cultiva¬ 
tion ; and Harry, who was passionately fond of 
music, hung entranced while she sang. It was 
then that he resolved to marry her. Accord¬ 
ingly when his father announced his intention 
of sending our hero abroad, he was utterly con¬ 
founded; but, recovering his courage, he boldly 
and frankly told the state of his affections, and 
solicited permission to remain at home, and 
marry Isabel when he came of age. 

Never had Harry seen his father in such wrath 
as on this occasion. 

“ What! marry that beggarly creature,” said 
the old man, white with rage. “ I would sooner 
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see you in your coffin. You disgrace yourself 
and insult me by the proposal.” 

In vain Harry expostulated, in vain he begged: 
his father was inexorable. 

“ If you disobey me, young man,” said Mr. 
Stuyvesant, “ I will make a beggar of you. You 
shall not have a cent of mine, if you are starving. 
I give you till to-morrow to decide.” 

There was a terrible struggle in Harry’s mind; 
he concluded it by going to Isabel to offer her his 
hand, if she would consent to wait until he could 
carve out a fortune for himself. Isabel heard 
him in tears, but hers was a proud nature, and 
she shrank from an alliance where she knew 
she would be despised by her husband’s family. 
She therefore implored her lover to yield to his 
father’s wishes. 

“ Better times may come,” she said. “ Go, 
and heaven bless you.” 

“But he never will consent: there can be no 
better time than now.” 

“Then we can still love each other as brother 
and sister.” 

But Harry would not listen to this. He be¬ 
sought her to give him a positive consent: he 
declared ho would not leave her until she 
engaged herself to him; and when she still 
evaded this he grew angry. But Isabel was 
firm. She would not do wrong, even for him 
she loved. 

“He may change,” she thought, “and regret 
his promise. No, I will not bind him by a vow. 
They shall never say that Isabel Stacy forced her¬ 
self into a family where she was not desired.” 

But when Harry impetuously left hefr in a 
rage, she rushed to her little bed-room and 
wept as if her heart would break. 

CHAPTER II. 

And Harry Stuyvesant had gone, gone without 
returning to part with Isabel, gone in anger for 
three years, perhaps forever! Yet Isabel chided 
herself for regretting that it was so. She felt 
that she had done right, then why should she 
wish the result otherwise ? If Harry had come 
again, he would only have repeated his mad 
offer. Fate had stepped in between them: they 
could never be united. It was better, therefore, 
that he should go in anger and learn to forget 
her, than nourish a passion which would work 
his ruin and anger his parent. 

“Let me be the only one to suffer,” said 
Isabel tearfully. “ I will still be true to him, 
for alas! I can never love again; but he—may 
he be happy!—and when wedded to some richer 
wife enjoy the peace forever shut out from me.” 

Yet, in spite of these virtuous and noble re¬ 
solutions, there were times when a pang shot 


through Isabel’s heart at the studied neglect of 
Harry. He had remained in New York a week 
before he sailed, she heard, and in that time his 
anger should have cooled, and he have seen his 
injustice toward her, yet not a line did he write, 
not a message of any kind did he send. Neither, 
when he reached Europe, did he remember her. 
Letters came for others, who were only acquain¬ 
tances, and presents also: but nothing for Isabel. 
She alone was forgotten. 

“He is still angry at me,” she murmured, 
“but oh! how unjustly. This hour I would 
give my life to make him happy. Cruel, cruel 
Stuyvesant.” 

The health of Isabel began to fail. She lost 
her appetite, and inclination for company, and 
cared only for long and solitary walks, from 
which she came back as dejected as before she 
went. The truth was she had imposed on her¬ 
self a task greater than she could bear. With 
her whole soul she loved the young heir. It 
was a first love too. She had no confidant in 
her trouble either, for she knew how it would 
mortify her mother that she had been rejected 
even by Mr. Stuyvesant, for Mrs. Stacy had been 
once the darling of wealth, and felt acutely 
all the mortifications of her reduced condition. 
The sorrow of the young girl preyed in secret 
on her own bosom. In the struggle between 
love and duty her life was slowly giving way. 

Perhaps Isabel would have sunk into the 
grave, like many a poor victim before her, but 
for an occurrence which, by demanding all her 
energies, forcibly withdrew her from the con¬ 
templation of her griefs. Her mother suddenly 
fell ill. A fatal disease had seized on her, and 
though the physicians long flattered her with 
hopes, death at last claimed her for his own. 
During the long and weary months that her 
mother lay suffering, every faculty of Isabel 
was demanded to cheer and assist the invalid. 
From no other hand would she take her medi¬ 
cine, no other was permitted to smooth her 
pillow. Day and night Isabel watched at her 
mother’s bed-side. Such constant attendance 
paled her cheek and dimmed the lustre of her 
eye. But this sickness of her mother saved her 
life. By calling on her to exert all her ener¬ 
gies it roused her from the state of melancholy 
into which she was falling, and taught her that 
there were other ills in life, to be sternly met 
and overcome. God grant, reader, that you 
may never be taught the same lesson in a like 
way. 

The day before Mrs. Stacy died, she addressed 
her daughter. 

“Isabel, my dear,” she said, “I see that 
something has been weighing on your mind; 
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bat I have forborne from asking it until now, 
for I knew your feelings shrunk from telling 
me. But I have long guessed the truth. You 
love young Mr. Stuyvesant!” 

Isabel, thus unexpectedly assailed, could only 
sob an affirmative. Her mother continued. 

“And he loves you, but his father refuses his 
consent. I have long seen it all. You parted 
too in anger, else Harry would have sent you 
some message. I can fancy how my noble girl 
has acted. You refused to marry without Mr. 
Stuyvesant was willing to accept you as his 
daughter-in-law.’* 

Isabel still weeping, nodded an assent. 

“ And you did right,” continued t^ invalid. 
“Bless God, my child thinks more of duty than 
of love. You did right, my child, but I say so 
not from motives of worldly pride—that is no 
feeling for a death-bed—but because no mar¬ 
riage can be happy which begins by disobe¬ 
dience to parents. Mr. Stuyvesant’s reasons 
are worldly and improper, but he is still Harry’s 
parent: and though your lover might now think 
none the less of you for consenting, the time 
would come when he would look with regret 
on such conduct, and. when, perhaps, he would 
cease to love you altogether as one who took 
advantage of a boyish' fancy to lure him into 
marriage. Believe me, if Harry loved you as 
he ought, he would never have deserted you. 
Nor would heaven either. If faithful to each 
other, Providence, when least expected, would 
have interposed for your aid. Never, my child, 
however dark your apparent lot, lose your trust 
in God. Look up to him and do right, confident 
that he will make all well in the end.” 

“ I will—I will, dear mother 1” sobbed Isabel. 

“ Then I can die in peace,” said the invalid. 
“ I feel my last hour is approaching, but I go 
contented, for I know you will do right, come 
what will. You have struggled nobly. It is 
no easy thing to give up the cherished object of 
a first affection—to renounce wealth—to brave 
the orphan’s lot in poverty; but you have dond' 
so, and though I leave^ you alone, I feel that 
God will be your friei^. Keep firm to the 
right, dear Isabel; and I will hover around and 
bless you even when my earthly body is here no 
longer.” 

When the sods had closed over her mother’s 
grave, and Isabel felt how utterly alone she 
now was in the world, there was one conso¬ 
lation that cheered her even in her deepest 
sorrow:—it was that lier mother had approved 
her self-denying sacrifice, and the thought nerved 
her to new efforts to do her duty and submit to 
the will of heaven. 

But her cup of sorrow was not yet full. 


Scarcely had her mother been laid in the grave, 
before the startling intelligence reached Isabel 
that the little property, which hitherto had sup¬ 
ported them, was lost through the perfidy of the 
trustee. Our heroine was now a beggar. 

Still she did not despair. After the first 
moments of stunning agony were over, she set 
herself to discover a means of livelihood. No 
occupation appeared attainable but that of a 
governess. She knew the slights to which, in 
this pursuit, she would probably have to be 
subjected; but she had no choice: and as soon 
as, by the sale of the furniture, she had paid off 
her mother’s debts, she started for the city. It 
was not without many tears that she left Lous- 
dale, for she still had secretly indulged a wild 
dream that her lover would some day return, 
and obtain his father’s consent. It was this 
lingering hope that had supported her through 
her many trials. But even this had now to be 
abandoned. She was going away, whither she 
knew not, and even if Harry, on his return, 
wished to seek her out, she would be lost in her 
obscurity. There was no friend in the village 
to whom she could confide her secret; and even 
those who now expressed sympathy for her 
would, in a year, have forgotten all about her. 

Tears blinded her eyes as the coach, in which 
fortunately she was the only passenger, drove 
from the village. 

“Farewell,” she said, “farewell forever! 
Those dear shades, those familiar walks where 
we have strayed together, alas! I shall see you 
no more. And then, oh! my mother, even to 
thy grave I must bid farewell. I am homeless 
and friendless. God protect me 1” 

chapter in. 

More eloquent pens than our own have de¬ 
picted the forlorn condition of a young female, 
who, without friends or means, is called on to 
buffet with the world. Isabel Stacy was not 
more successful than hundreds of others who 
have almost died broken-hearted in the struggle 
with adverse fate. Alone in a strange city, 
everybody looked on her with suspicion. The 
cold contempt of some, the insolent distrust of 
others were her daily portion. But at length, 
when her funds were entirely exhausted she 
obtained a situation as governess, and here she 
remained for many a weary month, failing in 
health and prostrated in hope. 

The mistress of the family was a vulgar and 
unlettered woman, full of pretence, cringing 
to superiors, and haughty to all beneath her 
in wealth and position. Her ambition was to 
figure in the best society. To obtain a card for 
the ball of the fashionable Mrs. B—, or to be 
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on the visting list of Mrs. W-, there was 

nothing to which she would not descend. In a 
thousand ways she endeavored to attract notice 
in the beau Monde . Among others she was in the 
habit of giving ihusic parties: and discovering 
Isabel’s extraordinary musical powers, she made 
use of her on all suoh occasions in place of a 
hired singer. 

To be forced to sing before strangers, and 
often when her heart was almost breaking with 
thoughts of the past, was torture to one consti¬ 
tuted like Isabel, but she had no resource: the 
commands of her employer were imperative; 
and if our heroine lost her situation she knew 
not where to turn for another. Often, after a 
brilliant soiree, she would steal up to her little 
chamber at the top of the house, and spend half 
the night in tears. 

Notwithstanding her resolution to believe that 
on leaving Lousdale, she had left behind every 
hope of her lover, the thought would sometimes 
.intrude that he might still be faithful, and fate 
have yet in store for her happy days. But two 
years passed away without hearing from him; 
and then this dear but delusive dream was sud¬ 
denly and rudely broken. What was her sur¬ 
prise, one day, to hear at the dinner table that 
Mr. Stuyvesant had been dead some months, 
and that his son had returned to America. She 
was further informed, as one who had no inte¬ 
rest in it, for she had studiously concealed this 
portion of her history, that he was about to be 
married to a rich and beautiful southerner. 

« He is now in town,” said the mistress of the 
family, “ and as he moves in the very highest 
circles, I think of getting up a music party and 
inviting him and his intended: for I was intro¬ 
duced to them at Mrs. B-’s this morning. 

Toung Mr. Stuyvesant, they say, has one of the 
finest country seats in Pennsylvania.” 

Isabel heard this announcement with terror 
and sinking of heart. Her long and secretly 
cherished hopes were thus all dissipated. She 
trembled excessively, so that all noticed her 
agitation; but she accounted for it on the plea 
of sickness and excusing herself, left the room. 
Once alone she gave vent to her feelings. 

“Oh!” she said, K had he but loved as I do, 
he never would have deserted me. But I will 
strive to conquer this feeling, which is now 
wicked and foolish. May he be happy with 
the one he has chosen.” 

Tears accompanied these words: she flung 
herself, dissolved by grief, on her bed. 

*‘I cannot meet him,” she groaned. “To 
sing before him as a hired musician, while he 
sits smiling on his bride—it is too much. I 
must fly this spot. But whither 7” 

Vol. X.—9 


Time, however, brought a re-action to her 
feelings, and womanly pride came to the sup¬ 
port of her lacerated heart. If she fled, her 
absence would be commented on; her lover 
would hear of it; and attributing it to the right 
cause, triumph anew in his perfidy. 

“No, if it kills me,” she said, “I will perform 
my part. He shall not see a muscle quiver, he 
shall not hear a single note tremble; I will be 
cold and resolved as a statue. He may sneer at 
my poverty and my position; but he shall not 
boast over my breaking heart.” 

Firm in this resolve Isabel lent herself, with 
an alacrity she had never shewn before, to the 
projected concert. Her delighted mistress de¬ 
clared she should personate Corinne, and be 
the Prima Donna of the occasion. Everything 
was arranged in keeping: suitable dresses were 
provided; and cards for a numerous party issued. 
It was to be the most brilliant affair of the winter. 

Notwithstanding her resolution Isabel entered 
the room with a beating heart on the night of 
the performance. She was pale as monumental 
marble. Her black tresses were crowned with 
lilies; a simple robe of white adorned her person. 
In this costume, her magnificent eyes glittering 
with concealed emotion, she seemed the very 
personation of the gifted improvisatrioe; and as 
the curtain drew up, the startled and delighted 
audience burst into applause. 

It was not until she had began to sing, and in 
part recovered her composure, that Isabel trusted 
herself to look around the room. She was not 
long in distinguishing her former lover, though 
travel and experience of the world had browned 
his cheek and given a graver, but more manly 
aspect to his brow. By his side sat one of the 
most beautiful creatures in the world, a fair, 
delicate girl; and Isabel no longer wondered 
that Stuyvesant loved her. A pang of jealousy 
shot through our heroine’s heart, and she turned 
away. But not so Stuyvesant. He had started, 
when the curtain rose, as if a bolt had struck 
him, and still sat, as if spell-bound, gazing at 
the singer. Directly he rose from his chair, 
though all others remained silent, and began 
to move toward Isabel as if unconsciously. It 
was long before our heroine dared to look again 
in his direction, but when she did, what was her 
astonishment to see that he had left his seat and 
was gazing on her, not in scorn or triumph, but 
with wonder, delight and unabated affection 
depioted on every feature of his countenance. 
For the former had steeled herelf; but for this 
she was not prepared. Everything seemed to 
reel around her; she forgot her part, the audience 
before her, all but that Stuyvesant was still there; 
and then she fainted. 
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That Tery evening Isabel’s lover sat once 
more beside her, and, with her small hand in his, 
told the tale of his absence and apparent for¬ 
getfulness . Though angry at Isabel when he 
sailed, he had done justice to her nobleness of 
soul before he reached Europe, and his first act 
had been to write to her. That letter, and many 
subsequent ones had been surreptitiously kept 
back by his servant, employed, as Stuyvesant 
subsequently learned, by his father for that very 
purpose. On reaching home after his parent’s 
decease, he had vainly endeavored to trace 
Isabel. 

“ And now, dearest,” he said, “ there is no 
longer any impediment to our love. Even my 
father, on his death-bed, repented what he had 
done and sanctioned our marriage. But you 
are agitated and need rest. To-morrow I will 
call early and bring my cousin with me, whom 
you must learn to love: you, perhaps, saw her 
beside me in the early part of the evening. I 
was accompanying her north, where she goes to 
her guardian’s to be married to one of my old 
college mates.” 

u And you are not to be married to her after 
all I” said Isabel, blushing. 

“ Not while I can get this dear hand,” was 
the reply. “I see rumor has been deoeiving 
you too. But we will show the world that its 
gossip is not always right.” 

Isabel had friends enough, when it was known 
that she was to be married to the wealthy Mr. 
Stuyvesant; and no one was so ready to wor¬ 
ship the rising sun as her old mistress. But our 
heroine knew how to value such professions of 
friendship, and though studiously civil, has never 
yet been wheedled into giving an invitation to 
Stuyvesant place. 

In the parlor of that mansion is a picture 
from the pencil of Sully. It is a portrait of the 
lady of the house, simply attired as a P&uca 
D onna. 

THE SICK LAD’S LAMENT. 

BY 1C • 8HIVBLBY. 

Am I to be sufTring and lonely and sad, 

While others are healthy and gay, 

While Nature with mutie is cheerful and glad, 

And children are sporting at play ? | 

Am I to sink silently down to the grave, J 

Ere even my manhood come ? j 

Is nanght in this beautiful world that o&n save j 
My body so frail from the tomb ? ] 

Oh! if thro’ life’s journey I nearly have run, 

May I study submissive to say, j 

“ Let the will of my father in heaven be done, ] 
Tho* a worm of the dust pees away!” ' 


A GHOST STORY. 
by miss c. Hanson. 

It was evening, but evening in Jamaica, that 
fair and luxurious southern isle. A fire com¬ 
posed of the fragrant rose and the brilliant torch- 
wood blazed from the large grate, for in the 
high lands even of that tropic Paradise, this 
was a luxury desirable in the cool evenings. 
The mahogany fioors shone bright as a mirror. 
On the walls was & grotesque paper, having at 
regular distances represented a low cottage, the 
inhabitant of which, a bulky Dutohman, stood 
before the door. He was as high as his dwel¬ 
ling, and the pipe which he held in his hand 
was equally disproportioned, being nearly the 
size of his own body. Several pictures, of naval 
battles, in narrow gilt frames, adorned the apart¬ 
ment, at one end of which was a ponderous side¬ 
board, profusely covered with decanters and 
glasses, having at eaoh corner a high candle 
shade, and an antiquated knife-box filled with 
spoons, knives and forks. 

The occupants of this apartment were a young 
lady of considerable beauty, an elderly female 
apparently her mother, and a still more elderly 
man engaged in reading a newspaper. 

M Did you hear that strange sound, last night, 
mammal” said the younger female, suddenly 
addressing her companion, but speaking in a 
low tone. 

“ No, my love. Why I” 

“I was awake about midnight,” she said, 
looking doubtfully at the gentleman, “and I 
am sure I heard a person walking up and down 
the hall, next to our room.” 

“ What is that you are saying, Constance, in 
such a low tone ?” asked her uncle, looking up 
from his newspaper. “ Something about strange 
noises in the night, eh I You’ve allowed your 
imagination to b6 affected by the stories told of 
this old house; now I wont have your visit 
spoiled in that way. Believe me, my dear, I 
have lived here many a year, and never yet 
saw a ghost.” 

“ But I’m sure I heard some person walking 
along the little hall, at midnight. I was awake 
full an hour, and beard it as distinctly as I hear 
my own voice now.” 

“Fudge! All nonsense,” said her uncle. “ It 
was some one of the servants.” 

“ But was not the house duly fastened.?” said 
Mrs. Hartley, recollecting the superstition that* 
her brother’s house was haunted, and convinced 
from her daughter’s serious air that she 
actually heard the steps as related. “Nobody 
sleeps in the mansion but our personal servants 
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and old Adam, who it too sick to move. Eliza 
slept in onr apartment. Did John repose in 
jours ?” 

It is the custom in Jamaica, as in our southern 
states, for a servant to sleep on the floor in his 
or her master’s or mistress’s apartment. These 
were the only servants who slept in Mr. Came¬ 
ron’s mansion, the rest being provided for in 
oot-houses. Mr. Cameron mused a moment 
and said— 

“ It is certainly strange. John slept soundly 
in my room all night.” 

“And Eliza was asleep when I heard the 
sounds,” said Constance, “for though I was 
too ranch afraid to stir, I could still see her 
lying on the floor.” 

“And the little hall is the place where the 
dead are always laid out,” said Mrs. Hartley 
solemnly, for she was peculiarly impressible to 
supernatural occurrences. “Brother, I really 
feel alarmed, for they tell strange stories of this 
old house,” and she looked fearfully around. 

The mansion indeed was one to awaken feel¬ 
ings of awe and superstition. The family grave¬ 
yard, solemnly embowered in its dark cypresses, 
was in view from the supper-room casement. 
Intricate passages and winding staircases, with 
large, dark rooms and vagua closets fully main- 
tamed, in appearance, the legends which were 
related of the dwelling. Deaths of a mysterious 
nature, it was said, had occurred in the family 
of its last possessor, who, on that account, had 
•old the mansion, after it had been long deserted. 
The little hall, of which we have spoken, was 
never approached by the servants after dark; 
and often, these humble observers had declared, 
a white figure had been seen standing at its 
window. It was the knowledge of these faots, 
which the ladies had heard, with many exag¬ 
gerated details, that caused the alarm of Con¬ 
stance and her equally imaginative mother. 

Mr. Cameron, though a skeptic as to all 
supernatural appearances, had often been stag¬ 
gered by stories of strange sounds vouched for 
as having been heard in his house. On the 
night before he had even heard, or fancied he 
heard the tread of a person in the little hall, to 
which his chamber, as well as that of his guests 
was contiguous, that being the pleasantest part 
of the dwelling. These sounds he had, in the 
night, attributed to his imagination, and quietly 
gone to sleep again, but now, when he heard 
them testified to by his niece, and at the very 
hour he recollected to have heard them himself, 
he was puzzled what to think. 

“ I suspect, Constance,” he said, determined 
not to admit anything, “ that you were dreaming. 
I will venture <o promise that you will hear no 




strange sounds to-night. Granting you were 
not deoeived, a servant must have made the 
noise. Now, to-night I will myself see that 
nobody remains in the house but ourselves, our 
room servants and old Adam. We will each 
then lock onr own doors, and place the key 
under our pillow. If, after that, you hear these 
strange sounds, I will give you leave to say the 
house is haunted. And, in truth, I am glad of 
this opportunity to convince you that the old 
place has been sadly slandered. Leave it to 
; me to exorcise this ghost.” 

The conversation here dropped, but, before 
: they retired, the ladies accompanied Mr. Came¬ 
ron around the house and saw that no person 
was left in it but themselves and their servant, 
besides old Adam, who, though now very sick, 
refused to let any person sit up with him. Each 
then retired, when everything sank into pro¬ 
found silence in and about the house. 

Mrs. Hartley and Constance awoke at the 
same moment. A large, old fashioned clock, 
standing m a high frame whioh almost reached 
the ceiling, was in the passage just outside their 
doer. Its loud ticking could now be distinctly 
heard throughout the house. It was the only 
sound that broke the sepulchral stillness, save 
the deep wailing of the wind in the grave-yard 
trees, or the alow oozing of water that dripped 
monotonously in a basin beneath the eaves. 

The dock struck one. 

Suddenly a heavy tread was heard, as if some 
person paced with measured step, up and down* 
the hall. Constance looked at hor mother, who, 
the same instant, looked at her: and their eyes 
met in enquiry and vague alarm. The sound 
continued—there was no mistaking it—a dull, 
slow, solemn sound, as of some person mourn¬ 
ful ly pacing the contiguous apartment. Both 
ladies turned pale. Such a sound heard unex¬ 
pectedly in the stillness of the night is at all 
times startling, how much more so was it then 
after the conversation of the evening before, and 
the precautions taken to exclude visitors. 

The step now paused, and Constance had risen 
to wake the female servant, when it began again 
and seemed to be approaching their door. She 
paused trembling with agitation and terror. The 
step came nearer, nearer, nearer. It was now 
apparently at the neighboring end of the big 
hall. Constance remembered distinctly closing 
the door that led from thence into the little hall, 
and she listened eagerly to hear if the door was 
opened. No such sound was heard, but the steps 
were now undeniably in the little hall, and still 
approaching them. She shrieked with terror 
| and fell senseless to the floor. 

< When she opened her eyes, Mrs. Hartley and 
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the servant were chafing her hands. The marks 
of terror were still visible in their faces. Indeed, 
it was no trifling peril for three females to be 
exposed alone to the terrors of that night; for 
Mr. Cameron was still sleeping soundly notwith¬ 
standing the shrieks of Constance. 

“Be composed, my child/* said Mrs. Hartley. 
“ The sound ceased when you fainted, and we 
have not heard it since. Let us hope we shall 
hear no more of it. We will, at any rate, put 
our trust in God !” 

“ Ah! missus,” said Eliza, “ me fear it what 
you call ghost—we call it duppy—it walked 
just dis wayde night Master Cameron’s brodder 
died.” 

The females had composed themselves to rest, 
Constance with her arms around her mother, 
when suddenly the supernatural sound was heard 
again, in the little hall. It was distinct and 
clear, a regular pacing to and fro, solemn, awful 
monotonous. A deep breathing was sometimes 
heard, and occasionally something like a groan. 
The ladies felt their blood curdle. At last Mrs. 
Hartley summoned all her energy and cried, 

“ Who is there ?” 

No answer was returned, but immediately a 
deep groan was returned. The pacing con¬ 
tinued. As the sound of each step struck the 
ear, the ladies listened with a shiver for the next: 
it came, slow and sepulchral; and as each foot¬ 
fall met the ear, they clung closer to each other. 

Mrs. Hartley thought of her brother, but his 
room was on the opposite side of the hall, and 
she could not summon courage to arouse him. 
But she determined to look into the hall, for the 
communicating door was of glass, a very natural 
resolution, which before she had really forgotten 
to do. The intruder might be old Adam him¬ 
self, walking in his delirium, for she had heard 
of such things. Constance would not, however, 
suffer her to approach the door alone. 

No one can tell the effort of courage which 
was required on the part of Mrs. Hartley to lift 
the curtain of the door; for she knew not what 
horrible spectacle the act might reveal to her. 
But she did lift it, and resolutely looked out. 
The moon was shining brightly into the hall— 
a beautiful tropic moon—and every object was 
• as distinctly visible as in the daylight. There 
was the old clock, even its dial plate clearly 
distinguishable. The furniture stood about, 
with the smallest articles on the tables percep¬ 
tible. Streaks of light lay on the polished floor. 
All at once Mrs. Hartley started, for several 
dark, grim forms were seen on the wall; but 
she recovered herself in a moment, seeing they 
were the shadows of some busts and statues 
ranged about the room. 


Gathering courage from the spectacle, and 
from the momentary cessation of the sounds, 
she stepped softly out into the little hail, fol¬ 
lowed by Constanoe and the servant, for the 
latter, terrified as she was at the moment, 
would have been in greater terror to have 
been left behind. They had advanced half way 
across the hall when the step was again heard 
close behind them, and at the same time, and 
on the same spot, a deep breath was drawn. 

“ Good heavens 1” exclaimed .Constanoe, with 
a start. 

Mrs. Hartley turned hastily around, imitating 
the example of her daughter, nor did their tremor 
lessen when she saw the place untenanted. The 
room, we have said, was as light os day, yet no 
human being was visible. She felt her knees 
totter under her. Constanoe clung to her half 
fainting. 

But the servant was the very picture of 
agonising affright. Her eyes were distended 
and bloodshot, her mouth was wide open, and 
she shook in every limb. 

“ Ah! missus, poor Adams going to die,” she 
gasped, “ and him spirit walk.” 

At that instant the door of Mr, Cameron’s 
room was flung open, and the old gentleman 
appeared, attired in. his dressing gown, and fol¬ 
lowed by his man servant, the very pioture of 
alarm. 

“ We have been frightened to death,” said Mrs. 
Hartley. “ Have you too heard the sounds ?” 

“ And is no one really here ?” asked her bro¬ 
ther in blank dismay. 

" You see—there—there!” cried Mrs. Hartley, 
suddenly turning toward the door of the great 
hall, in which the steps were again heard, pacing 
to and fro. 

Mr. Cameron made no reply, but at once 
rushed toward the great hall. He gained it in 
three strides, but when he reached it, the author 
of the supernatural steps was gone. The apart¬ 
ment was nearly bare of furniture, containing 
only a few reception chairs, so that there was 
no possible place for concealment in it. 

“ God knows,” he said solemnly, “ the mean¬ 
ing of all this. It is beyond my scrutiny. But 
I will not yet give up.” 

With these words he hurried to the front-door 
which was locked. No exit could have taken 
place in that direction. He then felt every door 
that opened into the hall: they were all secured. 
To add to the tremor of his situation, the steps 
had now ceased, and though he watched until 
morning in the neighboring hall, they were not 
heard again. It was evident that the unearthly 
visitor had left the apartment as Mr. Cameron 
entered it. 
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There was not an eye sought repose again in 
the house that night. Pale and affrighted, the 
females anxiously watched for the dawn. Mr. 
Cameron, startled out of his scepticism by the 
horrors of the night, sat with equal anxiety and 
longed for the dawn. Little disposed as he 
Was, to give credit to the legends of superstition 
affixed to his house, the circumstances seemed 
so inexplicable that he knew not what to believe. 
He remained, therefore, in deep thought. 

The first thing he did, after daybreak, was to 
proceed to the apartment of old Adam, half in¬ 
clined to believe that he should find the old man 
deceased. But the invalid, on the contrary, 
seemed much better. Here was a new matter 
of surprise. 

“Adam, did you hear that noise last night?” 
said his master, rousing from the train of .per¬ 
plexed thought into which he had fallen, after a 
few inquiries after his servant’s ailments. 

“ Yes, massa, nse hear and feel him too.” 

“Feel him! what do you mean?” said Mr. 
Cameron, amazed beyond all question, and 
looking for some strange and startling revela¬ 
tion. 

M Why, sar, he bite me—dat what I mean,” 
said Adam. 

“ Bite you! I don ’t understand you.” 

“Yes, massa, black crab bite me—what 
strange in dat, sar? Dat him make all de 
noise. Me hear him, like sumting walk, tap, 
tap all about:—den, by’m by, he ketch hold 
ob my toe, and den I know what him is, which 
puzzle me afore. Him one big, black ugly crab, 
one of dem sent forjnassa from de shore : so I 
sit up, catch him, and put him in de basket 
dare.” 

Mr. Cameron burst into a loud and hearty 
laugh, which continued until Mrs. Hartley and 
Constance, attracted by this strange noise from 
what they thought the chamber Of a dead man, 
rushed in. As they entered, Mr. Cameron held 
a crab up before them, laughing immoderately. 

“ Huzza for the ghost I’.’ he said, “ here he is. 
I’ve got him at last. Never attempt to frighten 
me again with your womanish notions, for from 
this day henceforth, I ’ll never believe, even at 
midnight, in a ghost.” 

The delusion was now explained. The sound 
of the crab, dragging itself along with its heavy 
claws, had been, and very naturally, mistaken 
for the steps of a human being. The size of 
the animal enabled it to find its way easily 
under the somewhat loosely hung doors. A 
manner of panting, lor which this animal is 
known, aided the delusion. 

“Nothing but a crab,” said Mr. Cameron, 
“ and I fancy all ghosts are like this.” 


ANNE BOLEYN. 

BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER II. 

Shs loved! sad lo, that proud young heart 
Was touched with many a glowing dream; 
Like fountains, that ’mid blossoms start, 

And take from thence a rosy gleam. 
Calmly she paused upon the way 
That led her up to queenly state, 

To pluck the first sweet joys that lay 
Along the thorn path of her fate. 
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The ancestral hall of Sir Thomas Boleyn was 
bathed in the clear moonlight of a glorious May 
evening. The noble old park which surrounded 
it was one broad expanse of light and darkness. 
Its majestic oaks and giant chestnuts cast their 
shadows downward with a blackness profound 
and almost solemn, while a luminous flood came 
pouring over the thick foliage with which they 
were clothed, trembling in and out through the 
glancing leaves, occasionally revealing a gnarled 
bough, and shooting down to the velvet sward 
now and then with a faint flash that played 
upon the shadows like a gleam of quick-silver, 
and was lost again. There was a fresh breeze 
stirring through these mighty old oaks, tossing 
the foliage about and making a sweet tumult 
among the leaves that were yet soft and deli¬ 
cate with their fresh spring tints. Wherever 
the trees stood in their primeval thickness the 
contrast between the cloud of tossing silver 
showering over their tops, and the unbroken 
blackness underneath was almost startling. 
Everything was shrouded in gloom near the 
earth, whilfc the wind and light, and the whis¬ 
pering leaves were in a perfect riot overhead. 
Still there were plaees in the park where the 
light had breadth, and the shadows more trans¬ 
parency. Avenues led to the hall, whose ex¬ 
tremities were lost in the green depths half a 
mile distant, and though arcaded with massive 
branches woven and knotted together, the light 
fell through them to the velvet sward in a thou¬ 
sand fantastic and picturesque shapes, like frost 
tracery on an emerald ground. Many a vista 
also was out through the heavy timber, and 
there the moonbeams lay upon the earth broad 
and clear like a flagging of solid silver. In truth 
there was no form, picturesque or beautiful, in 
which light and shade could blend that was not 
exemplified in that broad park on the beautiful 
May evening which followed the fete of flowers 
described in our last chapter. 

About ten o’clock that night, a small postern 
leading to one of these avenues was cautiously 
opened, and Anne Boleyn, accompanied byMadge 
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Wakefield, came stealthily through. Instead of 
walking down the avenue they kept among the 
trees that skirted it, thus concealing themselves 
in shadow, and giving an air of mystery to their 
movements. They had proceeded but a short 
distance from the hall when Anne paused, sud¬ 
denly, and laid her hand upon Madge’s arm. 

“ Heard you nothing, Madge ?” she said in a 
half whisper, and holding her breath to listen. 
“Methought there was a stir in the branches.” 

“I hear nothing,” replied Madge, casting an 
anxious look along the avenue and among the 
trees. “ Was it hereabouts that you hoped to 
find some person ?” 

“ Nay, it must have been a doe moving in her 
form,” said Anne, speaking to herself rather 
than the maid. “ He would never have ven¬ 
tured so near the hall.” 

In this Anne Boleyn mistook the impatience 
of her lover, for the words had scarcely left her 
lips when a figure, which she knew to be his, 
notwithstanding the groom’s cloak in which it 
was shrouded, came hastily through the trees and 
approached the spot where she was standing. 

“ Fall back, Madge 1” she said in a fluttered 
voice, turning to her attendant and drawing the 
crimson scarf that she still wore over her head. 
“ Keep within sight, but out of ear-shot!” 

“Nay, lady, I am to be trusted I” expostu¬ 
lated the girl, who had her reasons for wishing 
to hear something of what was about to pass, 
and was especially desirous of seeing the person 
who came near. 

“ Hush, and away—I brought thee not hither 
to prate,” cried Anne, with an impatient wave 
of the hand. 

“ But the park is so lonely,” persisted the girl, 
“ who knows but this person may be one of the 
Greenwood robbers, who will plunder my sweet 
lady of her ruby crgss, and—and—-—” 

“ Withdraw at once to yonder clump of trees, 
and wait till thou art summoned,” cried Anne, 
with an air of quiet command, that even in her 
girlhood gave something of queenly bearing to 
the maiden. “ I will require thy presence when 
it shall be needful.” 

The girl could find no other excuse for re¬ 
maining, and drew book the more readily that 
she observed that the man whom she was so 
desirous of seeing had paused in the shadow 
of a tree, as if in surprise at finding more than 
one person present. Anne Boleyn hesitated— 
glanced back to assure herself that Madge was 
at a distance, then the tumultuous joy of her 
heart broke over all control, and darting for¬ 
ward with the grace of a bird, she joined her 
lover before he could leave the shadow which 
half concealed him. 


“ Percy 1” oh, what a world of passionate 
love broke forth in that little word. 

“ My lady Anne, my own, my beloved!” cried 
Percy, as he pressed one glowing kiss after an¬ 
other on her pure forehead, while she struggled 
but faintly to release her form from his clasp. 
“ Oh, this one moment is worth all the agony 
of suspense that I have endured.” 

And you are here at last—at last!” cried 
the happy girl, lifting her eyes to his face with 
a bewildering look of affection. “Oh, how I 
have waited for this moment!—how I have 
prayed and hoped for it 1 Yon tremble, Percy, 
and I—but it is with happiness—is it not ?” 

Percy pressed her clasped hands to his lips. 
How those little rosy hands glowed and trem¬ 
bled with the warmth of his kisses. 

“ Ah, it was too cruel that single word—the 
one glance as you passed me in the greenwood 
this afternoon,” said Percy, in gentle reproach. 

“We were watched,” replied Anne, “ one of 
our young men is the lover of my pretty waiting 
woman Madge, who was rather more free than 
is seemly with the messenger who brought me 
news of your coming. He saw her turn into 
Greenwood path just after your servitor left the 
ground, and so followed in a fit of jealousy.” 

“ Think you he saw my face ?” questioned 
Percy with some anxiety. 

“Nay, with that horseman’s cioax and the 
slouching cap, I could scarcely recognize it 
myself,” replied Anne, with a laugh that broke 
from her lips, rioh and low, like the gush of 
old wine when freed from its crystal prison, 
and lifting her hand she playfully removed the 
bonnet of russet velvet, which, with its heavy 
black plume, concealed the noble contour of 
her lover’s head. 

“ Now,” she said, “ cast that ponderous cloak 
to the earth, that I may see how much a court 
life has changed thee from what thou was when 
Anne Boleyn first gave thee her heart.” 

Percy allowed the cloak to fall from his person, 
and obeying the impulse of Anne’s hand, moved 
to where the parted branches admitted a broad 
gleam of moonlight to fall upon his head. 

“ Am I not unchanged in all things ?” he said, 
bending his dark eyes on her faoe with an ex¬ 
pression that thrilled to her heart. 

“ Thou art the dearest and bravest lord in all 
Christendom,” cried Anne, with a burst of frank 
admiration, at which she flushed crimson the 
moment after. She drew back into the shadow 
that he might not witness her confusion, and 
spurning the cloak into a heap with her. little 
foot, sat down upon it with her back against the 
trunk of an oak which had afforded them con¬ 
cealment. 
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“ Sit down/ 9 she said, pointing to the gnarled 
roots of this old tree which had broken up through 
the rich sward, and carved themselves into a rude 
knot that was not altogether unoomfortable as a 
•eat, for a coating of luxurious moss had crept 
over it. “ Sit down, and let us talk of that which 
brings us together once more. The missive so 
prettily conveyed by .that groom in his gift of 
flowers—the man should have preferment, Percy 
—he is both shrewd and well favored. But to 
the missive. It only gave me a hint—enough to 
set the poor heart of Anne Boleyn in a sweet 
tumult, and no more. It said that by the queen’s 
grace we should soon be enabled to meet freely 
and without fear—and oh! how my heart leaped 
is I read! It hinted that my father might be 
won to renounce the hated match with his kins* 
man Piers.” 

“The missive promised no more than may 
yet be accomplished, my sweet Anne,” replied 
Percy, seating himself as the fair girl had 
directed. 

“But how has this maTvel been brought 
about?” inquired the lady. “Has the queen 
dowager of France fulfilled the promise made 
to me long ago, and interposed in our behalf 
with the king ?” 

“Nay, you forget how little influence the 
lady Mary has possessed with Henry since her 
secret marriage.” 

“True,” repeated Anne—“she, poor lady, 
has had trouble enough to preserve hereelf from 
ruin. Still I have no other friend at court.” 

“ And yet,” said Percy, taking her hand in his 
while his eyes kindled, and a smile brightened 
his whole face. “ To-morrow there will come 
a royal courier hitherward, with orders for Sir 
Thomas Boleyn to hasten up to London, that his 
daughter may take her place as maid of honor to 
our gracious Queen Catharine of Arragon, who 
has herself conferred the appointment.” 

Anne started to her feet and clasped her hands 
in an ecstacy of wonder and delight. 

“ Is this truth, Percy ? Is it in verity true ?” 
she exclaimed, turning her radiant face toward 
him. 

“ I did but precede the courier who bears the 
tidings by a few hours,” said Percy. “ By to¬ 
morrow noon, at farthest, he will reach the 
hall. But tell me, Anne, does this news give 
thee so much joy ?” 

“ Should it not give me joy that I can ever be 
near to thee, that every week—perhaps every 
day, we, who have loved so long—we, who have 
only met in fear, may look each other in the face, 
may converse together—hope, or if it must be 
suffer in company. Oh! Percy, is there not joy, 
perfect joy in this ?” 


“ In truth there is, and thy heart, wildly as it 
beats, fair Anne, looks not forward with sweeter 
hopes than fill mine own,” replied Percy, taking 
the clasped hands that were still woven together 
and tremulous with delight between his, and 
drawing the happy girl down to the drapery at 
his feet again. “But tell me,, proud one, has 
thy lover no cause of fear that in the giddy 
whirl of court life where many will be found to 
render homage to beauty like thine, he may be 
forgotten for some more favored suitor 1” 

Anne lifted her eyes, and a flash of proud 
feeling broke through their silken fringes. 

“ When fifteen years of age was I not cast 
into the gayest and most brilliant court of all 
Europe—that of beautiful France? There was 
no lack of noble suitors in that witching court* 
yet who even touched Anne Boleyn’s heart save 
one only, and that one Percy.” 

“ I know all this,” replied Percy, “ yet some¬ 
times, when I think of the rare beauty which 
has to enthralled thee, and of the place where 
it will soon be exhibited, my heart misgives me, 
Anne. What man could withhold his worship 
of beauty and grace like thine ?” 

A smile of gratified vanity flashed over Anne 
Boleyn’s face, and a ringing laugh at the absur¬ 
dity of her own idea broke from her lips as she 
said, with a careless shake of the head, 

“Perchance I may enthral the king. Dost 
thou fear that my Percy ?” 

Percy laughed also$ but it was not with the 
hearty glee that rang from the maiden’s lips. 
He was thinking of the homage which Henry 
was said to have rendered at the feet of Mary 
Boleyn, sister to the fair girl who sat looking so 
archly in his face, as if to challenge another 
laugh at her extravagant flight of fancy. 

“But time presses,” said Anne, not quite 
pleased with his evident constraint, “ and thou 
hast not yet told me what magician has been at 
work in my behalf with her grace, the queen.” 

“ What if I say it was the great magician who* 
rules both king and queen ?” replied Percy with 
a bright smile. 

“What, Cardinal Woisey,” cried the maiden 
with a look of wild bewilderment. 

“ Even so, sweet mistress!” 

“And hast thou made the great cardinal a 
oonfidant of our love and its perplexities ?” cried 
Anne, almost aghast with surprise. 

“ Even so, sweet one, his eminence has ever 
been a friend to my father’s house since the first 
days of his owi advancement. He marked my 
sadness, and questioned me often of its cause, 
at last I told him all.” 

“ And did he listen to the tale of our love with 
patience ? This stern cardinal,” cried Anne. 
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“ With more than patience—he promised to ; 
aid it. Wolsey seldom forgets a promise: and 
I was a favorite in his household.” 

“ Ah, how could it be otherwise ?” ejaculated 
Anne, lifting her eyes that were beaming with 
tender admiration to the lordly face of her lover. 

Percy pressed her hand to his lips. 

“ He sent for my father and urged our cause 
so faithfully with the earl that he consented to 
wave the contract which pledged me when a 
boy to Shrewsbury’s daughter, and acknowledge 
that which links me with this little hand.” 

“ Blessings upon the good old earl 1—double 
blessings rest on his eminence,” cried Anne, 
while tears of grateful joy flashed to her eyes. 
“ I little thought an act of his oould ever make 
my heart beat thus. What have I done—so 
lowly and humbly endowed—to deserve this 
great happiness ?” she paused a moment with 
her beautiful head bent, as if pondering over 
the thrilling news in her mind, when she spoke 
again her voice was changed. “ But my father, 
who will persuade him from the compact which 
gives me to his kinsman ? His honor is pledged. 
The king himself has urged forward the cruel 
sacrifice.” 

“ Leave that to time—thy father’s own ambi¬ 
tion, and his eminence!” said Percy, “ when so 
much has been accomplished in our behalf, it 
were a sin against the good already granted 
were we to doubt the future. Is it not enough 
for the present, that we are licensed to meet, to 
love each other, and to hope ?” 

“ It is 1—it is!” cried Anne, bowing her beau¬ 
tiful face to her linked hands, and weeping with 
pure joy. “ I never hoped to be so happy again.” 

Percy threw one arm over her bending figure, 
and pressed his lips to the ringlets that fell in a 
glossy shower upon her interlocked hands. 

“ And now we must say farewell, Anne,” he 
said in a voice that was broken and rich with 
tenderness—“ before the dawn I must be far on 
my way to the court.” 

Anne was made conscious by these words how* 
late the hour had become. She stood up but still 
clung to her lover’s hand, reluctant to part with¬ 
out some of those thousand sweet words that are 
to the loving heart what perfume is to the blos¬ 
som—words that seem meaningless and insipid 
to the third party, but are like precious music to 
the beings who find in them the best expression 
of feelings which are always too indefinite and 
tumultuous for anything but broken language. 
Her lips parted, and she was aJ>out to speak, 
when a noise from a thicket near by startled 
them both. Anne snatched up the horseman’s 
cloak and began with eager and trembling hands 
to fold it around the stately form of her lover, 


while he threw the velvet bonnet on his head, 
and shook the {flume forward till it shaded his 
face. 

“ Farewell 1” he whispered, wringing the little 
hand that would have detained him even then-* 
“ farewell.” 

Anne oould not speak, terror and the keen 
pang of this abrupt parting kept her silent. 
Again the farewell was repeated, and Percy 
plunged into the wood. 

Anne sprng a step after him, uttered a faint 
exclamation, then stood motionless and holding 
her breath till the elastic tuff no longer gave 
book a sound of his footfall. Then she gathered 
up her scarf, which had fallen to the ground, and 
hurried toward the spot where Madge Wakefield 
had been left. 

When Anne reached the clump of hawthorns, 
beneath which Madge had sought shelter, she 
found it vacant; and, though she called on her 
waiting woman in as loud a voice as she dare 
assume, all remained silent about her. Wonder¬ 
ing, mid somewhat offended at this strange con¬ 
duct in a maid hitherto obedient to her slightest 
command, Anne walked on, slowly at first, 
hoping that the girl might overtake her. When 
she had accomplished half the distance which 
lay between her trysting place and the Hall, 
Madge came suddenly upon her through the 
trees which lined the avenue very thickly in that 
portion of the park. Anne was that moment 
moving through the dense shadows left by a 
waning moon, and the girl o&me hastily np 
with a sort of audacious freedom that her mis¬ 
tress had never observed in her before. 

“ He must have started now,” said the breath¬ 
less girl, in a harried whisper; “ but I dared not 
wait to see which way he took. I trod upon a 
stick, and they almost detected me.” 

“ Madge 1” cried Anne, stepping back with a 
look of haughty amazement; for though she 
had not caught all the girl was saying, the fami¬ 
liar tone offended her. Madge started back with 
a faint scream, and, though her mistress was in 
shadow, there was enough of light around the 
maid to reveal the sudden pallor that swept over 
her face, and she stammered confusedly. Anne 
interrupted her. 

“How come you here, Madge?” she said, 
with grave displeasure. “ Did I not request 
that you should tarry at the hawthorn bower ?” 

This question gave the active wit of Madge 
Wakefield time enough to form a reply. 

“ I heard a noise up hitherward, and so left 
the house to turn off any of the people who 
might be loitering in the park,” she said, rap¬ 
idly. “ Heard you no strange sounds also, Mis¬ 
tress Anne ?” 
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“ It matters not if 1 did,” replied Anne, dis¬ 
armed of all suspicion by the ready invention of 
her maid. “ Come hither, and lend me thy arm; 
this heavy robe is orambersome, and my hand 
aches with holding it from the ground.” 

Madge sprang to the side of her mistress, glad 
to offer any service that might divert attention 
from herself. She relieved the small hand with 
which Anne had kept her train from the ground, 
and throwing the drapery over her own arm, 
besought the young lady to lean upon it for sup¬ 
port also. 

The fright which Anne had received, and the 
reaction of strong feelings, suddenly checked, 
rendered this support absolutely needful. So 
leaning upon the shoulder of her attendant, who 
was much shorter than herself, she walked^ 
slowly forward, till both mistress and maid dis¬ 
appeared through the little postern. 

CEAPTIR III.. 

Loan Percy had torn himself from the being | 
of his most devoted love, and with his heart and 
brain full of her, was making his way down the 
footpath which Anne and her father had pursued 
on their walk to the village that afternoon, when 
the quick step of a female seemed following 
him. Thinking that it might be Anne, whom 
some after-thought had induced to seek him 
again, Percy checked his pace, and at length 
paused altogether, striving to descry the figure 
of his mistress in the path behind him. As he 
paused, the footsteps ceased also, but there was 
a slight rustling of the under foliage Close by 
him, and supposing that the sound must have 
arisen from some restless deer, of whick the park 
was full, the young nobleman smiled at his own 
fancy in supposing that Anne Boleyn would have 
sought him there, and was about to pursue his 
way to the village. But as he turned for that 
purpose, the form of a female, slighter and of 
far less imposing appearance than Anne Boleyn, | 
was standing in his path. j 

Percy started back, for the figure had glided j 
before him, noiselessly as an apparition, and I 
even in the dim light he thought that the face 
turned full upon him was one that he had seen 
before. A glow of moonlight falling through 
the boughs overhead convinced him that it was 
so, and with a look of astonishment, mingled 
with something of disgust, he drew back still 
more decidedly. Some fierce struggle of pas¬ 
sions seemed to keep the female silent, for it 
was evidently with a choaking effort that she 
spoke. At last, though her dark eyes had been 
fixed, during a full half minute, on his faoo— 

“ Has Lord Henry Percy so entirely forgotten 
Eleanor Howard that he can find no word of 


greeting for her ?” She said in a voice that 
shook with eurpressed passion. 

“ I could not expect—how could I anticipate 
your presence here, alone and so late at night f ” 
said the young noble, in a cold voice. “ Had 
we met in a proper place and hoar, Mistress 
Howard should not have to reproach me for lack 
of courtesy.” 

Eleanor Howard laughed, adose-mocking laugh 
that brought the blood to Percy’s cheek. He 
had heard that laugh before. 

“ It was both a proper place and hour, where 
you sat, not ten minutes since, with Anne Boleyn 
weeping on your bosom.” 

“Mistress Howard, allow me to pass,” said 
Percy, in a tone of stem indignation. “ It may 
be seemly for a well-born gentlewoman to play 
the evesdropper on her host’s daughter, but I 
will not listen while her own lips disclose the 
base act.” 

As be spoke, Percy turned aside, and was 
about to pass on, but the strange girl moved 
also, grasping the skins of his heavy cloak with 
her hand. 

“ It is not denied, then ! Lord Percy does not 
care even to mitigate his conduct—his treachery 
to one—” She paused, gasped for breath, and 
stood with her glittering blaok eyes riveted on 
his face, striving to speak on, and yet voiceless. 

Percy gased on her in glances cold and stern 
as death—again he made an effort to move on. 

“ Thou shall not leave me. I will not be thus 
spumed,” she cried, clenching her white teeth 
in an agony of passion. “ Thou shalt not love 
another, Harry Percy. What woman can ever 
love thee as I have done, as I did when a child ? 
Hast thou forgotten it all—hast thou entirely 
oast aside the olden time when Eleanor Howard 
was thy sister ?” 

“And my sister thou shooldst ever have 
been,” said Percy, with more of feeling than he 
had yet exhibited; “but did a brother’s love 
content thee even as a child, what would have 
contented thee short of devotion, such as I had 
not to give thee ? I have forgotten nothing of 
the past—nothing of the time when thou wert 
the fellow stadent and friend of Shrewsbury’s 
daughter, but the contract which bound my boy¬ 
hood to that lady, rendered more than a bro¬ 
ther’s love to her friend treachery to her.” 

“ And is there no treason to the daughter of 
Earl Shrewsbury in thy presence here, Lord 
Percy ? Was faithlessness foi Eleanor Howard, 
who loved thee to idolatry in her very ohildhood, 
more dishonorable than faithlessness in behalf 
of Anne Boleyn—the pampered and proud— 
who is herself most solemnly plighted to her 
own kinsman ?” 
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Tbe blood rushed over Percy’s brow, and re¬ 
treated, leaving him more sternly pale than be¬ 
fore. 

“ Beware, Mistress Howard !” he said, “ how 
the frame of that pure and lofty maiden is taken* 
It were safer to trifle with that of Catharine of 
Arragon herself.” 

“ Is she not forth this night to receive thy love 
plight, false Lord, while her hand, as thine, is 
pledged to another ?” cried Eleanor, bitterly. 
“Wherefore, then, should I use her name so 
daintily ? What should prevent me going up to 
the Hall now as her accuser? Why should I 
not expose this night wanderer to her fend father 
and his household before I sleep 7” 

“ Thy own secret compact with Arthur Boleyn, 
the son and heir might be revealed to Sir Thomas 
at the same moment,” replied Percy, with a cold 
smile. 

Eleanor dropped the little hand which she had 
raised menacingly, and her face turned deathly 
white. A moment she struggled for speech. 

“ By what treachery have I been encompassed, 
that this knowledge should be given to thy keep¬ 
ing ?” she said at last, in a tone of uncontrolled 
wonder. 

“ By no treachery, fair mistress, did I become 
possessed of this secret. The heir of Sir Tho¬ 
mas himself informed me of that which has 
passed with his sister’s guest. He seems to 
have no wish that it should be kept secret.” 

Eleanor did not appear to understand these 
words. Her head was bent, and her crossed 
hands fell loosely downward. She seemed com¬ 
pletely crushed and humbled. Till that day she 
had deemed her artful designs on the hand of 
Arthur Boleyn utterly unsuspected, even by his 
sister. The certainty that it was known, not 
only to her, but to Lord Percy, the one of all 
others from whom she would have kept the 
knowledge, completely overwhelmed a spirit 
usually bold even to audacity. All at once a 
wild thought passed her mind. Was it this 
that rendered the haughty noble before her so 
stern—so more than cold 7 Formerly he had 
tried to soothe her—had seemed to look upon 
the wild love that she indulged for him with 
compassion, sometimes almost with tenderness; 
for she was young, beautiful, an orphan-—and 
what was far worse, left alone in the world with 
a stain upon her birth. All the lofty ohivahry of 
Percy’s nature had, at one time, been aroused in 
her behalf, and until a more engrossing attach¬ 
ment to Anne Boleyn filled his heart, she had 
occupied more of his thoughts than any other 
female. 

When the heart is filled with intense love of 
one object, the homage of every other being be¬ 


comes irksome. To a noble nature it seems 
like flinging strong and ooarse flowers among 
the blossoms which one dear hand has placed 
upon the heart shrine—that shrine which the 
pure ideal of every mind erects for a single ob- 
! ject only. 

The moment Percy became the lover of Anne 
j Boleyn, the passionate devotion of Eleanor How¬ 
ard became a source of annoyance to him, and 
it was with regret that he heard of her length- 
: ened sojourn at the home of the Boleyns. 

Perhaps his wish to avoid the interview that 
had been so unceremoniously forced upon hkn, 

; influenced his conduct in visiting Anne with so 
; much secrecy. No marvel, therefore, that he 
; was startled into something like indignation 
when this strange girl started up like a spectre 
< in his path, dissipating with the flash of her 
| black eyes the sweet reverie into which he had 
| fallen, and announcing with bitterness the love 
; that had become a part of his existence. There 
: was something of indignant contempt in his feel¬ 
ings, and, for the first time in his life, Lord Percy 
spoke with harshness to a woman. That she 
loved him still was sufficiently embarrassing, 
but that she could have listened craftily to the 
address of another, and still urge her presence 
and her jealous bitterness on himself, aroused 
him to something like resentment. 

The infatuated girl yet standing before him in 
a posture of profound humiliation, mistook the 
source of his unusual harshness. The insane 
thought that he might be jealous of Arthur Bo¬ 
leyn took possession of her. This idea sent the 
blood swiftly through her veins. She lifted hex 
head; the color burned warmly in her cheeks, 
and her eyes flashed like diamonds through their 
inky lashes. 

- W I love him not—oh, Percy, I love him not!” 
she cried, with a wild and fiery eloquence that 
startled him by its sudden outbreak—“our bles¬ 
sed lady of heaven knows this heart has ever 
been faithful to its worship of thee. I would 
die for thee—only say that thou lovest not this 
woman—say that as I have dealt with the bro¬ 
ther, thou in revenge—” 

“ Hush,” said Percy, forcing her hands from 
their bold upon his cloak, “ for thy own sake say 
no more. I am not the craven and dishonest 
gentleman these words hint at. With my whole 
heart and life I love the lady Anne—-for her sake 
and for thine I can tarry no longer.” 

Percy had freed his cloak from her grasp, and 
gathering it hastily around him, he passed her 
and moved rapidly down the path. She darted 
after him, paused, flung up her arms and sunk 
upon the turf. 

During full ten minutes tbe wretched girl 
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sat upon the ground motionless, and seemed 
scarcely alive, then she arose, folded her arms, 
and retraced her way to the hall. Madge Wake¬ 
field was waiting for her at the little postern. 
As she went through Eleanor placed a silver 
coin in the girl’s hand. 

“Be secret,” she said, “and tell rae when the 
lady Anne goes forth again.” 

Madge would have spoken, but Eleanor walked 
on and entered the dwelling. When quite alone 
in her chamber, she began to pace the floor very 
slowly and lost in thought. Thus she was occu¬ 
pied till daylight. In all that night vigil she only 
uttered a single sentence, and that was—“ I must 
wait—revenge can be eaten cold.” 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER TO HER BABE. 

BT MISS A. H. DABRAOH. 

Sleep sweetly on, my darling babe! 

Nor ever wake to pain or grief— 

Would that my cares and woes were o’er, 

And I like thee could softly sleep. 

For thy dear sake, my precious ohild! 

While slumbers calm thine eye-lids close, 
Tears, tears from visions sad and wild, 

Chase from thy mother’s conch repose. 

I view thee oft, dear blooming hoy! 

’Till sighs of sadness fill my breast: 

For though thou art my only joy, 

Thou canst not make thy mother blest! 

I think upon those hours of bliss, 

When, gazing on thy infant charms, 

I prest the fond, maternal kiss, 

And gave thee to thy father’s arms. 

But now, cold in the grave he lies; 

And we my babe! are left alone, 

With none to heed his orphan’s sighs, 

And none to hear his widow’s moan. 

Oh! were it not for thee, my boy! 

I’d care not for my friendless lot— 

For present woes and former joy 
Will soon be in the grave forgot. 

But, when I’m laid beneath the clay— 

That presses o’er thy father’s breast— 

Who then will wipe thy tears away ? 

Who then will soothe thee into rest? 

’T is thought of that which wrings my heart, 
That makesthy wretched mother rave— 

Oh! would my child! no more to part. 

We slept within thy father’s grave. 

But, hush—my murmuring soul forbear— 

And let the imploring prayer ascend 
To Him, whoVipes the widow’s tear, 

To Him, who is the orphan’s friend. 

Thou wak’st to smile on me, my love! 

As if thy mother’s heart to cheer— 

May God, thy guardian parent prove! 

And hear for thee thy mother’e prayer! 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 
PRESERVING. 

To Clarify Sugar. —To every three pounds of 
loaf sugar, allow the beaten white of one egg, and a 
pint and a half of water; break the sugar small, put it 
into a nicely-cleaned brass pan, and pour the water 
over it; let it stand sometime before it be put upon 
the fire; then add the beaten whites of the eggs; stir it 
dll the sugar be entirely dissolved, and when it boils 
up, pour in a quarter of a pint of cold water; letnt boil 
up a second time; take it off the fire and let it settle 
for fifteen minutes; carefully take off all the scum; 
put it on the fire, and boil it tiU sufficiently thick, or 
if required, till candy high; in order to ascertain which, 
drop a little from a spoon into a small jar of cold water, 
and if it become quite hard, it is then sufficiently done. 

Apples. —Weigh equal quantities of good brown 
sugar and of apples; peel, core, and mince them 
small. Boil the sugar, allowing to every three pounds 
a pint of water; skim it well, and boil it pretty thick; 
then add the apples, the grated peel of one or two 
lemons, and two or three pieces of white ginger; boil 
till the apples fall, and look clear and yellow. This 
preserve will keep for years. 

Brandy Peaches, Plums, &c. —Gather peaches 
before they are quite ripe, prick them with a large 
needle, and rub off the down with a piece of flannel. 
Cut a quill and pass it carefully round the stone to 
loosen it. Put them into a large preserving pan, with 
cold water rather more than enough to cover them, 
and let the water become gradually scalding hot. If 
the water does more than simmer very gently, or if 
the fire be fierce, the fruit will be likely to crack. 
When they are tender, lift them carefully out, and 
fold them up in flannel or a soft table cloth, in several 
folds. Have ready a quart, or more, as the peaches 
require, of the best white brandy, and dissolve tea 
ounces of powdered sugar in it. When the peaches 
are cool, put them into a glass jar, and pour the 
brandy and sugar over them. Cover with leather and 
a bladder. Apricot* and plums in the same way. 

Crab Apples. —Make a syrup, allowing the same 
weight of sugar as apples. Let it cool, then put in the 
apples, a few at once, so that they will not crowd and 
break to pieces. Boil them till they begin to break, 
then take them out of the kettle. Boil the syrup in the 
course of three or four days, and turn it while hot on 
to the apples. This continue to do at intervals of two 
or three days, till the apples appear to be thoroughly 
preserved. 

Apple Compote. —Fine Spiizenberg apples, or ripe 
pipping are the best for apple compote. If you use 
Spiuenbergs, color the preserves with half a tea spoon¬ 
ful of coohineal dissolved in white wine. 

Make a syrup of loaf sugar—allowing a pound of 
apples to a pound of sugar. Be very particular in 
ikimmmg it until it is quite dear. The apples should 
be pared very nicely and their cores extracted, with 
an instrument made for the purpose, before they are 
i weighed. Boil the apples in as much water as will 
■ cover them until they become soft, but take care that 
thay do not commence to break. Those that cook 
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first should be removed on n strainer until they are 
all tender. Sqneeze the juice of one large lemon for 
every pound of loaf sugar. Pare off the lemon peel if 
possible without breaking it—boil the juice and the 
peel in the same water that has boiled the apples. 
Pour in the syrup as soon as the lemon peel is tender, 
and boil it ten minutes. The apples which have been 
cooling on a dish should then be gently put in jars and 
the hot syrup poured on them. Tie up the jars and do 
not open them for a fortnight. 

Apple Jelly. —Take apples, codlings or nonsuch, 
pare and cut them in slices, put them into a deep stew- 
pan, with as much water as will cover them, boil them 
gently till they will mash, and then strain them through 
a jelly bag; to every pint of liquor add one pound of 
loaf sugar; boil it till it comes to the top for ten minutes, 
then pour it into a mould with or without sliced lemon 
peel. A quart only should be done at a time; the 
apples should be full gTown but not too ripe. This 
jelly will keep, and make a pretty dish at any time. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The near approach of autumn has put everybody 
on the qui vive for the fall fashions. And rarely have 
we had a more choice variety of styles to record. 

Fig. i. —A Walking Dress of green silk, made 
high on the neck, with* long sleeves, and pointed cor¬ 
sage. A straw hat, a la gipsy , and crimson crepe 
shawl complete this costume. 

Fig. ii.—An Evening Dress of plain white mull, 
low in the neck, with short sleeves, and having two 
jupes. The hair is dressed plain, and trimmed with 
bine velvet. 

Very little change has taken place in the general 
cut of dresses: the improvements will be best learned 
by perusing the following descriptions of the most 
fashionable fall costumes. 

Promenade Dress of a rich plaided lilac silk, 
shaded; the skirt is made very full, and rather long, 
fastened up the front with large velvet buttons of the 
same color, and encircled with a narrow fulling of 
satin, the two rows of buttons being caught together 
with a chain work of lilac braid; tight corsage, made 
high at the back and upon the shoulders, but open half 
way down the front, where it is attached with round 
velvet buttons; a small cape decorates the top of the 
corsage, encircled with a fancy gymp, pareil to that 
on the edge of the double round jockey > or short sleeve; 
under sleeve of the same material as the dress; chemi¬ 
sette of embroidered muslin. Bonnet of white crSpe t 
the edge of the brim decorated with a fulling of tulle, 
a large okonx of ribbon being placed on the right side 
of the crown; pale pink satin bows are placed upon 
each side, in the interior of the brim. 

Carriage Dress of a splendid shot pink and green 
silk, trimmed richly with broad black Royal Mechlin 
lace, put on so as to have the appearance of a'double 
skirt, and continuing up the fronts of the high, plain 
corsage, glancing off over the shoulders, so as to con¬ 
ceal the top of the plain, long sleeve, and likewise 
forming a cape to the-back of the dress; manchettes of 


black lace. Bonnet of pale pink gros des Indes, shot 
white, the crown decorated with a long ostrich feather, 
passing entirely over the front, and prettily shaded to 
match the material of which the bonnet is composed; 
ruztuU and bridts of pale pink shaded ribbon. 

Splendid Fall Costume. —A dress of richly shaded 
silk, made quite plain, and high to the throat; the waist 
is long and pointed; plain, tight sleeves, finished by a 
deep ruffle falling over the hand; the skirt is immensely 
full, and very long. Mantilla of splendid lace, the 
ends falling in front in the form of a large shawl; itis 
trimmed with two rows of lace, the patterns to match 
with the lace of which the mantilla is composed; each 
row being headed by a broad pink ribbon run through 
an open insertion; the top of the mantilla is made to fit 
the figure, and is fastened at the waist by a rosette of 
ribbon; a large cape is attached, which falls low at the 
back, and over the elbow; it is trimmed to correspond, 
as is also the neck of the mantilla. This is a most 
stylish and becoming costume, and well adapted for 
the approaching season. White fancy bonnet; the 
f jrm low at the ears, and having a deep curtain, the 
crown is covered by a fall of blonde, and wreaths of 
small, delicate green leaves are placed across the 
bottom of the crown, drooping low at the ears; the 
interior is without trimming. 

Afternoon Dress of a pale lemon-color, figured 
with small squares of satin, the skirt trimmed with 
three biais, put on rather easy, and cut in a small 
round Vandyke round the lower edge; these biais are 
put on rather close together, and each headed with a 
small cable or silk twisted cord; the front of the jupe 
ornamented down the centre with pretty little nceuds 
<Tamour, of very narrow satin ribbon; high plain body, 
open half way down the front, a small cape ascending 
on each side, gradually widening on the top of the 
shoulder, where it is attached with a petit mead, con¬ 
tinuing round the back, and gracefully draping the 
shoulders; the long, straight sleeve is cut up in the 
form of a Vandyke, and encircled with a narrow flat 
bordering, attached in the centre with a small round 
rueud . 


New Books. —The publications, this autumn, pro¬ 
mise to be numerous and desirable. Several new 
books are already on our table, but we are forced, by 
want of space, to postpone noticing them until the 
October number. Among these are c< Shores of the 
Mediterranean,” <c The Chaplet,” “ Temper and Tem¬ 
perament,” “ Biblical Legends,” “ The Fair Isabel,” 
dec. dec. We have seen some of the engravings of 
the Diadem for 1847, an annual which will be ready 
before die publication of our next number, and they 
are certainly equal and if not superior to any we ever 
saw. 


Still Later Fall Fashions.— Our fashion plate 
for October will contain some exquisite ball costumes, 
such as will be worn this winter. It will also contain 
the walking dresses for October in advance. The plate 
will be superbly colored. 
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THE EMERALD RING. 

BY L. OLIVIA. HUNTER. 

CHAPTER I. 

Lights were brilliantly gleaming, and strains 
of music issuing from Mrs. Landor’s fashionable 
mansion in-Square; for it was the birth¬ 

day of her eldest and beautiful daughter. Though 
it was quite early in the evening the rooms were 
already crowded, and a gayer and more goodly 
company could seldom be found assejnbie<j. 

Passing from the well lighted par^or^deRr, 
reader, let us ascend this staircase, and 
peep into the ladies dressing-room. It is a spa¬ 
cious apartment, carpeted with rich Brussels: 
and all around bears the mark of Wealthy' dnd 
taste combined. Light forms are flitting graces' 
fully about, now pausing before the mirror to 
adjust a stray ringlet or a ribbon, now turning 
to address a laughing query to a companion; 
and many a bright eye and beautiful face meets 
our gaze. Seated by the fire on a low tabouret, 
is a young girl evidently in the first flush of 
youth. She is very lovely. Hers too is the 
style of loveliness that at once instils into the 
mind of the beholder that sort of yearning ten¬ 
derness for the possessor which one would feel 
for a petted and favorite child: and that young 
creature has but just fairly escaped from the 
school-room—she is yet pure and guileless, and 
free from worldly sin. Her bright hair now falls 
in sunny ringlets over her white shoulders, as 
bending forward she is busily engaged encasing 
a delicate little foot in a tiny satin slipper. 

A striking contrast does that stately and queen¬ 
like girl at her side afford. She is the older of 
the two, and appears to be about eighteen years 
of age. She wears a dress of white satin richly 
interwoven with tinsel; and her dark, luxuriant 
tresses are gathered up in braids, and so dis¬ 
posed as to show to full advantage that finely 
and classically moulded head. Would you know 
the names of these two maidens, reader ? The 
elder is the heroine of the night, Ada Landor— 
and her companion is her young sister, Viola. 
Vol. Xf— 10 
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“ How I wish Edith Courtland would come !” 
exclaimed Ada Landor as she gazed impatiently 
toward the door, “it is now half-past eight and 
yet she is not here. I promised to wait for 
her, but really my patience is getting exhausted. 
Viola will you never have that shoe tied to suit 
your taste?” she added, turning laughingly to 
her sister, adding in a whisper—“if we may 
judge from the crowd below, Edward Lindsay 
will have but little chance to peep at that pretty 
little foot of yours.” 

The bright crimson rushed quickly to her 
Sister’s .cheek, and she hastily formed a bow 
-in the ribbon, and then rose from her seat as 
she said—“and I too wish dear Edith would 
come. She promised to arrange a wreath in 
my head—I would not trust entirely to Babi- 
qi^e’s taste, so I begged Edith to come early 
and lend me her assistance.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a young 
lady enveloped in a heavy mantle entered. Both 
Ada and Viola sprang forward to welcome her. 

“ Edith, you naughty girl, why didn’t you come 
sooner ?” was Ada’s salutation as she embraced 
her friend—but Viola threw her arms round the 
young girl and kissed her softly and tenderly 
several times as she exclaimed, “ dearest Edith, 
I am so glad to see you!” 

“I am very sorry, Ada, that I have kept you 
waiting,” said the young stranger in a tone of 
apology, “but the presence of unexpected guests 
detained me this evening, and I was uncertain 
whether I should not be obliged to remain at 
home.” 

“ Don’t scold her—she shant be scolded—the 
darling,” said Viola as Ada was again about to 
speak—“now, Edith,” she continued, turning 
to her friend, “ you may just take off that great 
heavy cloak and that quizzical little kiss-me- 
quick, and then while you adjust my wreath as 
you promised, I will tell you some good news 
that I have picked up lately.” 

Thus addressed, Edith Courtland proceeded 
to dismantle herself of her attire, and when the 
cloak was thrown aside a form of exquisite mould 
was exposed to view. She was, if possible, more 
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beautiful than either of her friends. A com¬ 
plexion of dazzling brilliancy, dark expressive 
eyes, a countenance of an intellectual cast, and 
a profusion of wavy brown hair, combined to 
render her lovely—but the mingled grace and 
dignity of her bearing would not have failed to 
have elicited admiration even had she possessed 
no pretensions to beauty. She was apparently 
about eighteen. Her dress was of India muslin, 
the skirt being looped up with white roses, while 
the sleeves were also drawn back and fastened 
with a rose so as to display fully the snowy 
arms. In her hair she wore a wreath of the 
same, only the flowers were smaller and more 
delicate. 

“Now for your news, Viola dear,” said Miss 
Courtland, when she had finished arranging the 
young girl’s hair. And as she spoke she bent 
over and pressed a kiss upon the fair brow of 
her friend. 

“Well, Edith, it is that an old friend of ours 
who has been *a sojourner in many lands’ for 
the last four years, arrived in New York yes¬ 
terday. He came immediately to see us, as of 
course he should—and he was so much changed 
—he has grown so much handsomer that we 
scarcely knew him. Neither was he quite pre¬ 
pared to recognize Ada and myself as the little 
girls he had left behind. He has received an 
invitation to Ada’s party this evening, and I 
have promised to select him a wife.” 

“Of course your choice has fallen upon Ada ?” 

“Ada! No indeed. Miss Edith,” and Viola 
shook her head saucily, “for once you are mis¬ 
taken. Ada wouldn’t suit him at all.” 

As her sister spoke Ada Landor’s lip curled 
proudly, and a slight frown appeared upon her 
brow; but neither of her companions noticed it. 

“ And who maybe the lady you have selected 
for this very estimable gentleman ?” 

“Yourself, Edith.” 

“Indeed! Be kind enough to favor me with 
the name of my future husband, Viola ?” 

“You needn’t look so demure, Edith, for I 
can assure you I am not joking at all. You are 
just the only person of all the world that would 
suit Walter Clayton.” 

“Walter Clayton!” Why did the rich blood 
rush to Edith Courtland’s cheeks, and why did 
her heart palpitate so wildly as she pronounced 
that name ? 

The frown had gradually deepened on Ada’s 
brow as she listened to the above conversation, 
and she now said in a slightly petulant tone— 
“Viola, you are talking at random. Come, 
Edith,” she continued, passing her arm through 
that of her friend, “if you are ready, it is quite 
time for us to descend to the rooms below.” 


“How very beautiful! Who is she?” ex¬ 
claimed Walter Clayton, as a young lady passed 
him leaning on the arm of Arthur Landor. 

“ Ah! Clayton, I thought you would be daz¬ 
zled,” replied a foppish looking young gentle¬ 
man who was standing at his side, “ that is the 
lovely heiress, Miss Edith Courtland. She re¬ 
sides with her aunt in W-Place, and it is 

expected that the old lady will leave her a large 
fortune. Splendid creature—eh, Clayton ?” 

“ She is indeed,” replied his companion. 

“But, Clayton, let me warn you. Don’t lose 
your heart—for you will meet with no encour¬ 
agement. Miss Courtland ever receives the 
attentions of the lords of creation with perfect 
indifference. Wealth, station, honors, are daily 
laid at her feet; but in vain; she discards them 
all. There are rumors abroad that the young 
lady was not always thus careless—nay, some 
do not scruple to assert that she has actually 
translated a passage in Cupid’s own book. By 
the bye, did you ever hear the story of the 
emerald ring, Clayton ?” 

The young man signified that he had not, and 
his acquaintance continued— 

“You are no doubt unaware to what I allude, 
but I can explain all in a few words. When 
Miss Courtland first became the reigning belle 
in this fashionable circle, it was often noticed 
that she always wore a small gold chain of 
exquisite workmanship upon her neck. This 
ornament was never missing, and though the 
fair lady was not unfrequently questioned con¬ 
cerning her partiality for it, she would give no 
satisfaction. After awhile it was discovered 
that there was something attached to this chain 
—but what that something was pobody could 
find out. Some said it was a talisman given 
her by a sybil, and which, so long as she kept 
it, would preserve her from lurking danger— 
others declared it to be the miniature of a gen¬ 
tleman—but the mystery was at last solved. 
Miss Courtland had been one evening to a large 
party, and she was in the dressing-room pre¬ 
paring to return home, when she was observed 
to stoop down upon the floor as if in search of 
something. The ladies gathered round her and 
on inquiry found that she had lost a ring, which 
she asserted had been attached to her chain. 
Here then was the solution of the riddle—it 
was a ring that had excited so much curiosity! 
Rather an odd appendage too for a chain; one 
often hears of a locket or a watch, but a ring— 
never ! Well, the dressing-room was searched, 
and so were the parlors, but in vain; no signs 
of the missing jewel—and when Miss Courtland 
found that it was really gone, she threw herself 
into a seat and burst into tears. Mark that, 
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Clayton—the proud and stately beauty wept at 
the loss of that ring V ’ 

“But did she never find it again ?” asked his 
listener, with a half sigh. 

“ Yes, it was discovered next morning upon 
the stairs, where she had undoubtedly dropped 
it, and of course it was immediately returned; 
and they say the fair owner actually shed tears 
again, when she received it once more into her 
hands. Since that evening she has never worn 
either the chain or the ring. It has been sup¬ 
posed to have been the gift of a lover, from 
whom she has become estranged, though, judg¬ 
ing from her partiality to the ring, she must 
love him still. I have no doubt but this con¬ 
jecture is true, though we have never beheld 
the supposed lover; for the ring itself is of 
little value, being merely of plain gold with an 
emerald stone. But it is evidently very pre¬ 
cious in Miss Courtland’s eyes—and on what 
other account but from the memories it recalls V ’ 

About an hour afterward, as Walter Clayton 
was standing alone in a excluded corner of the 
room, he felt his arm lightly touched, and turning, 
beheld at his side Yiola Landor. 

“Walter,” she said, in a low tone, while 
her bright face was dimpled with smiles, and 
her blue eyes beamed laughingly upon him— 
M Walter, I have come to redeem my promise.” 
Clayton smiled too—but instantly drawing her 
arm through his, they walked away together. 

“Miss Courtland, Walter—Edith, Mr. Clay¬ 
ton,^” and as Yiola spoke she glanced meaningly 
and mischieviously upon Walter Clayton. A 
slight flush suffused the fair cheek of Edith 
Courtland, but she moved gracefully forward 
and took the extended hand. 

The whole of that long evening was Clayton 
a devoted attendant upon Miss Courtland—the 
story of the ring and the warnings he had re¬ 
ceived were alike forgotten—he heard only the 
music of that sweet voice, and cared for naught 
but the glance of those speaking eyes. 

That night when Walter Clayton returned 
home, he wore a white rose cherishingly in his 
bosom, and his heart thrilled with a new and 
strange delight as he laid his head upon the 
pillow to dream of love and Edith Courtland. 

CHAPTER II. 

A twelvemonth had passed away since the 
evening of Ada Landor’s party—a twelvemonth 
of unalloyed happiness to Edith Courtland, for 
during that period the wish of the gentle Viola 
had been accomplished, and Edith was now the 
betrothed bride of Walter Clayton. With the 
generosity of a noble mind, Clayton had con¬ 
temptuously rejected the various reports that 


met his ear; he had listened to the low, earnest 
tones of Edith as she softly acknowledged him 
her first and only love, and he felt that those 
lips would scorn to utter aught that was false. 

One evening Walter was sitting in the parlor 

at the residence of Edith’s aunt in W-Place. 

He had been engaged in earnest conversation 
with his betrothed, and was now turning over 
the leaves of a book from which she had re¬ 
quested him to read some passages, when a 
work-box containing the materials for a purse 
she was netting, fell from Edith’s lap to the 
floor. As Clayton stooped to pick it up, he 
espied something glittering beside it on the 
carpet, and in another instant discovered it to 

I be a ring. He was about to examine it when 
Edith suddenly observed what he held in his 
hand. In an instant her face was suffused 
with burning blushes, and advancing quickly 
| toward him with downcast eyes, she • besought 
| him to return the ring immediately to her. Of 
course Clayton acceded to her request—but her 
evident confusion had not escaped his notice. 
For some moments afterward there was silence 
in the apartment. Clayton remained iu deep 
thought, for a suspicion had suddenly flashed 
across his mind, and for the first time he recalled 
all that had been related to him concerning a 
certain ring that Edith Courtland possessed. 
Till then he had doubted its existence—but her 
agitation, her anxiety to prevent him from even 
examining it, tended to confirm the story; yet 
willing to disprove it, turning hastily to his fair 
companion, he said— 

1 “ Edith, answer me one Question. Is that an 
emerald ring ?” 

“It is,” was the low reply—and again the 
blood rushed to her cheek and then retreated, 
leaving her strangely pale. 

For an instant Walter Clayton hesitated—and 
then he continued gazing earnestly into her face, 
“ Edith, listen to me a few moments and I will 
repeat to you a tale that has reached my ear. 
And while I speak remember, dearest, that a 
j word from your lips can explain the mystery 
to which I am about to allude.” 

Then followed a narration of what had been 
imparted to him at Ada Landor’s party a year 
previous; and when he had concluded he again 
besought her to explain it all. Edith listened in 
silence—more than once her lip curled haughtily, 
but when he paused for an answer she replied 
coldly— 

“ The explanation you desire 1 do not feel 
willing to give—it shall never pass my lips, 

; whatever the consequences may be.” 

“ Oh! Edith,” exolaimed Clayton, in a voice 
of extreme emotion, “you surely do not mean 
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this! Remember, dearest Edith, the whole hap¬ 
piness of my life is at stake—oh! I beseech you, 
consider well ere you say that which will render 
me forever miserable.” 

“ If that misery be occasioned by your mis¬ 
trust of one who has never given you cause for 
doubt,’ 9 replied Edith, in the same cold manner, 
“ I can offer you no sympathy. I can only say 
that such being the case, it were, perhaps, far 
better wo had never met”—she paused, unable 
to proceed—and much affected by her agitation, 
Clayton approached and took her hand. But 
she drew it proudly away, and turning hastily 
from him moved toward the door, and before he 
was aware of her intention bad left the room. 

For some moments Clayton remained standing 
motionless where she had left him—but when he 
had recovered from his surprise at her sudden 
exit, concluding that she would soon return, he 
re-seated himself and impatiently watched for 
her appearance. 

For more than an hour did he await the re¬ 
turn of Edith, but she came not—and at length 
displeased with himself that he should have given 
her the slightest cause to think he doubted her 
truth, he left the house determined to return at 
an early hour the next day and seek her forgive¬ 
ness. 

The following morning a billet, in the hand¬ 
writing of Edith Courtland, was given to Walter 
Clayton, and eagerly opening it he read— 

“ After what occurred last night, it is my duty 
to inform you that we must henceforth be to each 
other as strangers. Seek not to induce me to 
alter my decision—it is irrevocable—and it would 
be the means of preventing much unnecessary 
unhappiness did we never meet again. Edith.” 

ch a p t e e III. 

Just six months after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, Edith Courtland was sitting in 
her boudoir, apparently engaged in deep and 
painful meditation, when a servant entered and 
presented to her a note. It was from her friend 
Viola Landor, announcing the sudden and dan¬ 
gerous indisposition of her sister Ada, who had 
ruptured a blood vessel. It concluded by in¬ 
forming her that Ada had not many hours to 
live, and desired her to come instantly to the 
sufferer, who wished particularly to see her. 

Edith was greatly affected at this unexpected 
intelligence, for Ada Landor had long been her 
most intimate and best loved friend. But feel¬ 
ing that ho time was to be lost in lamentations, 
she immediately equipped herself for a walk, 
and was soon at the residence of Mrs. Landor. 

Upon a low couch in the same apartment 
where we first introduced her to the reader, 
pale and death-like, lay the once proud and 


beautiful Ada Landor. Her sister Viola .was 
seated in one corner of the room, her head 
bowed and her slight frame convulsed with 
grief—and several other members of the house¬ 
hold were moving noiselessly about, while be¬ 
side the bed knelt the heart-stricken mother. 

Suddenly the door was opened and Edith 
Courtland entered. Softly advancing toward 
the couch, she pressed her lips upon the pallid 
brow of the suffering girl, and burning tears 
streamed from her eyes as she murmured forth 
a few words expressive of her deep and bitter 
grief at beholding her thus. 

“ I have sent for you, Edith,” said Ada in a 
low, hollow tone, “ 1 have sent for you because 
I could not die happy unless I revealed to yon 
something which concerns your future happi¬ 
ness. Bid them all retire from the room—all 
but my sister—and then you shall listen to what 
I have to say.” 

Edith did as iftie was desired, and when all 
had withdrawn, and Viola and herself were 
alone with Ada, theN latter continued—“ Edith 
you have ever loved and regarded me as a friend 
—would you believe me if I should now assert 
that I have acted the part of an enemy toward 
you ?” 

“ Dearest Ada—do not suppose I could be 
guilty of such a thought,” was the reply, and 
Edith seized the speaker’s hand and tenderly 
pressed it. As she did so a slight shiver passed 
through her friend’s frame. 

“Take your hand away, Edith,” she mur¬ 
mured in a broken voice, “ I am unworthy that 
it should touch my own.” And as she uttered 
these words she gently released her hand from 
Edith’s grasp. “Oh!” she continued, “how 
will you loathe and despise me when you learn 
that I have deeply injured you—that I have 
caused you weary months of anguish—that I 
have been the destroyer of your heart’s dearest 
hopes!” 

“ Ada! Ada! what mean you ?” gasped Edith: 
her cheek grew colorless, and her eyes were 
riveted with an agonizing gaze upon her friend. 

“ It is all too true, Edith—but before I pro¬ 
ceed to explain, I would have you answer me a 
single question. Have you always loved, and 
do you still love Walter Clayton?” But there 
was no reply, and Ada resumed—“you do not 
speak, Edith, but I know that you still love him, 
though alas! I have learned it too late! And 
now let me confess to you what has never before 
passed my lips—that I also have loved him—yes, 
loved him far better than aught else on earth. 

“ I was just fifteen years of age when Walter 
Clayton left New York to travel in Europe—but 
though I was then so young, I felt his loss most 
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deeply. At that time I did not understand my 
feelings toward him, bat he was oonstantly in 
my thoughts, and it was only when he returned 
home, after an absence of four years, that I be¬ 
came aware that I was never happier than when 
in his presence. I heard him request my sister 
in a jesting tone to select him a wife, and when, 
as you will remember, on the evening of my 
birth-night party, Viola informed you whom she 
had chosen, my heart was immediately filled 
with a thousand jealous thoughts. I resolved 
that you should never be united to him; for 
if you were I felt that I should be eternally 
wretched. And yet, Edith, you were very dear 
to me, and I would have rejoiced to have be- 


. speaking a word threw yourself into a chair, 
\ and buried your face in your hands I Much 

< astonished, I watched you in silence, deeming 

< it best to say nothing, for I felt convinced that 
| you would soon confide to me the cause of your 
| despondency. At length, as you raised your 
| head, I saw that the expression of sadness had 
( left your countenance, and in its place there 

was a haughtiness that I had never beheld there 
before. In a few words you then related to me 
j all that had passed between yourself and Clay¬ 
ton, and I sympathized with you, exulting all 
the while that a chance was thus offered for 
ensuring success to my resolve. So I urged 
you to return to the parlor, meanwhile accom- 


held you happy with any one but him. The 
evening of my birth-night party was far from 
being as it should have been, a happy one to 
me. On the contrary, I was perfectly misera¬ 
ble. I saw him introduced tg you by my sister 
—I felt that he was delightqd with your appear¬ 
ance, and during the wha^l of that evening I 
beheld him your consta^ attendant, watching 
your every look and action with a lover’s earnest 
gaze: and you also wlfo were generally so cold ; 
to your admirers, seemed pleased with your new ; 
acquaintance, though I did not at all wonder at \ 
An,, for who could help admiring one so noble j 
and highly gifted as Walter Clayton? For months 
after that night he was fc. constant visiter at your j 
house, and at length ydu surprised me with the > 
information that you were engaged to him. I j 
scarcely know how I replied to you—but for that j 
night and many succeeding ones I never closed } 
my eyes in slumber. And it was during these j 


| panying my solicitations with certain insinua- 
j tions concerning Clayton, which while they only 
j incensed you the more against him, could attach 
no blame to myself as the author of them. I 
now requested you to tell me the history of the 
emerald ring—but you besought me not to ask it, 
and when I again urged you, positively refused 
to satisfy my curiosity, though you confessed the 
ring to have been the gift of a gentleman. This 
raised my suspicions, and I imagined that ring 
to have been presented to you by another who 
occupied a place in your affections, though from 
motives known only to yourself, I suspected you 
had discarded him, and, perhaps, afterward in 
a fit of pique accepted the attentions of Walter 
Clayton. I was convinced you did not love the 
latter—else, how could you have treated him 
with such mingled pride and coldness ? 1 judged 
your feelings from my own—for I could never 
have looked upon his face and heard those tones 


hours of sleepless anguish that I formed the de- < pleading for that which I had power to accord, 
termination of separating you from him—for I j and have turned away as you did coldly. You 
was then quite sure that he was not as necessary j did not return to Clayton that evening—he de- 
to your happiness as to my own, though I now > served to be punished, you thought, for his 
confess I have since then discovered that in this > doubts; adding that you might be induced to 


I was mistaken. j forget the wrong did he come the next morning 

“ But how my resolve was to be accomplished to ask forgiveness. This conclusion was exactly 
I knew not; and months again passed on ere I what I desired: I had now formed a plan, and 
had an opportunity of putting any plan into exe- ? for its success it was only necessary that that 
cution. At length an incident occurred which j evening should pass without an interview be¬ 
seemed favorable to my determination. I had j tween Clayton and yourself. We both retired 
been spending the day with you, and toward to rest soon after. 

dusk, when I was preparing to return home, “The following day I awoke quite early, yet 
instead of going as was my intention, I yielded you were already up and seated by the Window, 
to your persuasions and resolved to remain with For some moments I watched you unobserved, 
you till the next morning. Quite early that You appeared to have been weeping, for your 
evening Walter Clayton was announced, and eyes were red and swollen, and in your hand you 
pretending to be very much interested in a tale held the ring that had been the cause of so much 
I was reading, 1 resisted your pressing entrea- curiosity and trouble! Again were my suspi- 
ties to accompany you to the parlor, preferring cions awakened, and I became assured that the 
from reasons of my own, to remain where I giver of that jewel was regarded with love by 
was. About an hour afterward you re-entered you. And this little incident only served to 
the room where I was sitting, and without make me firmer in my determination to wrest 
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from your possession the treasure I deemed you ^ disturbed by some words that burst from your 
prized so lightly, but which to me was far more > lips. You were still sleeping—but with agony 
precious than the largest diamond—the love of > indescribable 1 listened to every sentence that 
Walter Clayton. Had he never met you I felt j you uttered,and for the first time I then learned 


perfectly sure that I should have been his chosen 
one—for we had known each other from child¬ 
hood, and Walter had always evinced a prefer¬ 
ence for my society. 

“ Notwithstanding your entreaties that I would 
stay till the morning meal was over, I returned 
immediately home, and half an hour after my 
return, equipped in the attire of a servant, with 
a thick veil drawn closely over my face, I again 


how devotedly you loved Walter Clayton. There 
was much said in that hour—and each word that 
you spoke pierced into the furthest depths of my 
; heart, and lay pressing like a laden weight upon 
; it. Never for an instant had I imagined you 
; cared for Clayton. Had such been my belief I 
| could not have been cruel enough to have acted 
| as I had done. And now when the memory of 
I all my misdeeds came crowding upon my brain. 


sallied forth from my residence, and directed my ; I shuddered at the fearful remembranoes and 
steps toward the dwelling of Walter Clayton. I hated myself. I now determined immediately 
“Oh! Edith—but for the action of that hounel to repair the evil I had done, by confessing 
you would never have suffered so much misery \ everything to you the next morning. But when 
—for the object of that journey was to leave { morning came, and I again met your loving 
a note for Clayton written in your name, and ? glance, and felt »your kiss of affection warm 
in which all further intercourse with him was > upon my brow courage failed, and I could 
declined, while he was also requested not to j not bring myself to.say that which would doubt- 
endeavor to obtain an explanation, as such an \ less turn your love^r me to hatred. I left you 
attempt would be both unnecessary and useless. \ without vouchsafin^fhe confession—but with 
I knew him well enough to be quite certain that \ the blush of shame upon my cheek, and the sting 
his pride would forbid disobedience to your com- j of remorse deep withiiAmy heart. For a week 


mand. The result you know too well Edith— 
and I rejoiced in the success of my scheme. 
After I had thus far accomplished my purpose, 
the thought for the first time entered my head 
of how I should justify myself in your sight did 
I succeed in winning Clayton*s affection. But 
I soon made the resolution of never marrying 
him till you were united to another, and con- 


following—the week thai has just passed, Edith, 
I avoided all intercourse with you, and yet 
scarcely an instant were you absent from t&r 
thoughts. I scarcely know how that week has 
passed—but good and fcvil resolutions have al¬ 
ternately predominated.* Never before has your 
affection been so valued—never before have I 
i so fully estimated the worth of your friendship 


eluded to rely upon my own powers of inven- > as till within the last few days—-and I felt that 


tion to form a plausible excuse for encouraging 
one whom you had once looked upon with favor. ! 
And if you evinced any signs of disapprobatioh, 

I resolved to brave your displeasure—preferring 
love to friendship. But I now seldom beheld 
Clayton. He apparently mixed little with so- j 
ciety, but allowing him time to recover from 
the effects of the blow he had received, I did 
not despair of ultimately attaining the desired 
end. 


it would be agony to lose you when it lay in my 
power to lock that fatal secret within my own 
bosom. And Clayton! oh! I could not humble 
myself in kis sight—could not, oh! no, I could 
not give utterance to that which would make 
him despise and scorn me. But then I remem¬ 
bered how much anguish must daily be your 
portion, and my heart wavered. Then too I 
thought for the first time that he, perhaps, suf¬ 
fered as you did, and as that thought rose up 


“But the event of a single night destroyed \ before me my good resolves triumphed, and 


forever the hopes that for months had been fos- \ 
tered within my heart. My intimacy with yon j 
was still unbroken, and we were ever together. 
One night, just a week since, when as you will 
remember I consented as was often my custom, 
to remain with you till the following day, an 
incident transpired that filled my soul with both 
disappointment and remorse. 

“ We had retired to rest at a later hour than 
usual, and much wearied on account of a long 
walk taken that afternoon, you soon fell into a 
peaceful slumber. For a long time I lay awake 
musing, when suddenly my meditations were 


yesterday I determined to avow all to you on 
the morrow. That morrow has come, and it 
has found me low upon the bed of death, but 
my confession has been given, and I am ready 
to depart in peace. Hate me if you will, Edith 
—base as I have been, well do I deserve your 
utter detestation; and yet, standing as I now do 
upon the threshold of eternity, I solemnly assert 
that had I believed you loved Walter Clayton, I 
would never have wronged you as I have done.” 

With an almost superhuman effort the dying 
girl had made her confession, and now as she 
ceased, her head sank heavily upon the pillow, 
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while she drew the covering tightly over her > he was disturbed by a low knbck at the door, and 
face as if to conceal from view the form of her < in another moment a female, habited in deep 
who had been so greatly injured. \ mourning, entered. Hastily she moved toward 

With feelings of the deepest anguish Edith j him, and drawing aside her veil, revealed a coun- 
Courtland had listened to that strange avowal. \ tenance that be quickly recognized. 

Once or twice something like a groan had escaped \ “Viola!” he exclaimed in a tone of extreme 
her, and when Ada Landrfr had concluded she \ surprise, “Viola Landor! Can it be possible?” 
continued for some moments absorbed in medi- l “ My errand hither,” said Viola, when the 
tation. At length rising from her seat she drew \ first salutations had passed, “concerns the hap- 
still nearer to the bedside, and clasped the hand \ piness of a very dear friend, and also of one 
ofj the penitent girl within her own. s who once allowed me to give him the title of 

“I forgive you, Ada,” she murmured in a ‘brother.’” 
broken voice—and then unable to say more she > Clayton turned slightly pale. “Explain your- 
burst into tears. > self, Viola,” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“ Forgive me—oh! Edith, will you indeed for- \ “ I refer to Edith Courtland and—yourself,” 

give me ? Can it be that you do not regard me j faltered the young girl. 

with hatred ?” I “ And why would you speak upon this sub- 

How could Edith Courtland gaze into that S ject, Viola?” asked Clayton in a tone of emo- 
death-like face—the face of her who had so long \ tion—“ read that,” he added, placing a note 
been her best loved friend, yrith other feelings > before her, “and yon will be convinced that 
than those of pity and tenderness, even though \ her happiness never depended upon me.” 

Ada Landor had caused Jgtt many months of l Viola took the note and perused it. 
bitter sorrow? jff j “And now,” he continued, “does not that 

“ And now, Edith, lev me ask you a single j assure you that Edith Courtland never cared 
question,” said Ada, mhen she had been fully \ for me—if she had, think you she would have 
assured of forgiveness/!** I care not to know the \ written that note—would she for the sake of a 
history of the emerald ring, but will you not \ few vain words have cast away a heart that was 
confide to me the nami of its givei ?” \ devoted to her ? Ah! no—Edith was false—she 

Viola Landor had hitherto remained a listener never returned my love.” 
to all that had transqjired, and now a sudden “ Edith Courtland false!” exclaimed Viola, 
suspicion crossed her mind, and involuntarily \ indignantly, “Edith—the pure-hearted, noble- 
she pressed closer to £dith, as if eager to catch > minded Edith! Oh, Walter Clayton, how can 
the words that were about to fall from her lips. j you wrong her thus ? And yet,” she continued 
The few sentences in which Edith’s reply was j in a softer tone, “ when I look upon that billet 
contained caused an exclamation of surprise and > I can scarcely wonder that you speak in this 
deep sorrow to burst from the lips of Ada Lan- j manner.” 

dor—but Viola spoke not, for she could offer no j “ But for the receptioh of that note,” replied 
consolation to Edith without allowing each word j Clayton, “ all would have been well with us. I 


to become a new source of reproach to her sister. 
But the silent pressure of the arm that encircled 
her spoke much to Edith’s heart, and she was 
grateful for a token of sympathy so delicately 
and tenderly conveyed. 

A few moments after, Ada called her sister 
toward her and whispered to her a few words. 
Viola’s only reply was a low “ I will,” and then 
she turned tearfully away. 

Not many hours afterward a sorrow-stricken 
group were assembled in that chamber. The 
face they lookfd upon though beautiful still, was 
cold and pallid, for the angel of death bad been 
busy there, and the spirit of Ada Landor had 
taken its upward flight! 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ons evening, about a fortnight after the death 
of Ada Landor, Waiter Clayton was sitting alone 
in his study, engaged in a deep reverie. Suddenly 


was ashamed of my doubts, and would have re- 
j turned the next day to sue for pardon—but when 
I received that, my suspicions returned with more 
force than before.” 

“But what if I should tell you that Edith 
l never wrote that note—that it was penned by 
| one whose handwriting was very similar to 
j hers, but without her knowledge or consent ?” 

“Viola—what do you mean? Oh! if you 
could truly assert that, my blessing would be 
upon you forever.” 

“ And such was really the case,” replied Viola, 
“ Edith has been deeply injured by one whom she 
accounted her warmest friend: one who now rests 
in the grave.” 

A repetition of Ada Landor’s confession now 
followed. Clayton was an agitated listener, at 
times rising and pacing the room, and then re¬ 
turning to his seat and gazing eagerly into the 
face of the speaker. 
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“And Edith is really innocent! Heaven j to—but either they did not reoeive the letter, 
bless you, dear Viola, for that assurance!” he \ or were unwilling to burden themselves with a 
exclaimed, when she had finished. child who had no claims upon their kindness, 

“And now,” she resumed, after a brief save those of distant relationship—for no answer 
pause, “let me proceed to detail tq you a > was returned. The farmer at whose house she 
circumstance which is connected with what I l had remained would now have cast her forth 
have been speaking of. You will perhaps re- i upon the world, but* his wife was rather better 
member that some years ago while travelling < disposed toward the orphan, and at her solici- 
through Vermont, you were obliged from the j tation Edith was allowed to continue a member 
inclemency of the weather to seek shelter at a of their household. While there, her unpro¬ 
farm-house near by?” jj tected state daily subjected her to mortifications 

Clayton replied in the affirmative. < and unkindness—and when she compared the 

“ At that farm-house,” continued Viola, “your j tenderness to which she had been accustomed 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a with the harshness now exercised toward her, 
little girl who was treated harshly by all the the change preyed upon her spirits, and her 
household. You became much interested in j health, which had never been good, became 
her, and during your stay showed her marked still more delicate. Those who behold her now 
kindness, once shielding her from a blow which would find it very difficult to recognize her as 
the brutal farmer would have inflicted upon her. \ the puny and sickly child of by-gone years. 
At parting you took a ring from your finger and j Till you appeared she had not for a long while 
placing it upon hers, bade her keep it as a token \ received a word of kindness, and the service 
of remembrance. That ring was the same that j you rendered her£gogether with the interest 
has been the author of so much mischief, and j you manifested in 1» situation, won her lasting 
the name of the child to whom you presented \ gratitude, for Edith, &Md though she was, pos¬ 
it was—Edith Courtland!” ! sessed even then feelttgs whose strength and 

“I do not understand you—it all seems very s depth were little suspected, 
strange,” said Clayton, completely bewildered s “ About a year after the period when you 
at this intelligence. first beheld Edith Courtland, an aunt of hers, 

“Listen for a few moments more and the mys- a wealthy widow lady, and her father’s only 
tery shall be explained. The father of Edith was sister, who had for some years resided in Eag- 
once a wealthy merchant. But having engaged j land, returned to her native land and institu- 
largely in speculatians, these, together with the \ ted inquiries concerning the destination of her 
unexpected treachery of a friend, proved hi^ruin. j orphan niece. For some time they were entirely 
He did not long survive the blow, but died leav- fruitless, and the lady was about to give tip her 
ing his wife and an only child almost wholly un- \ attempts in despair, when by a fortunate aoci- 
provided for. At the period of her husband’s j dent the abode of her brother’s child was dis- 
decease, Mrs. Courtland was thought to be in a > covered, and Edith found a permanent home 
decline—but perceiving that something must be \ beneath the roof of her kind aunt, who, being 
done for her child’s sake, having no relations, j childless, received her as her adopted daughter, 
and but few friends in New York, she summoned j “And now though possessed of everything 
all her remaining strength, and resolved to un- j that wealth could procure, and continually sur- 
dertake a journey to the northern part of Ver- > rounded with friends who admired and loved 
mont, where several relatives, from whom she her, Edith never forgot the one from whom in 
hoped to obtain all necessary assistance, resided, her desolate state she had experienced kind- 
Her resolution was quickly put into practice; ness. The emerald ring was her choicest trea- 
but she did not entirely accomplish it, for while j sure. For a long time she wore it attached to 
yet many miles from her destination she sud- J a chain, for it was too dear to her to allow any 
denly felt herself unable to travel further, and eye but her own to gaze upon it. At length, 
was obliged to seek accommodations at the from an incident of which you are aware, she 
nearest dwelling, which happened to be the learned that tbe ring had become a subject 
farm-house at which you afterward found shel- both of curiosity and remark among those with 
ter. Here she lingered for a few days, refusing whom she daily associated, and after this dis- 
to write to her friends as she hoped very soon covery she wore it no longer in public. During 
to be able to pursue her journey. But each day her intercourse with society, Edith received 
the lady continued to grow weaker, and before many advantageous offers, but she looked in- 
another week had elapsed she breathed her last, differently upon ail, for thoughts of but one 
and Edith was left alone in a land of strangers. ! alone occupied her mind. That one —Walter 
Her mother’s kindred were immediately written Clayton—that one was yonrself, and she longed 
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eagerly to behold you once more. She had be¬ 
come acquainted with many who, as she found, 
"were friends of yours, and from these she learned 
that you were travelling in Europe, though ex¬ 
pected soon to return. You came at last—was 
introduced to Edith, but did not recognize the 
little girl who had first claimed your notice years 
before. Edith never referred to her previous 
acquaintance with you from maidenly motives. 
The only circumstance that prevented her ex¬ 
plaining the mystery of the ring on the evening 
when you were last with her, was the know¬ 
ledge that you doubted her—a thought which 
stung her to the soul. 

t€ I have no more to say. And now, Walter, 

I will leave you. Edith knows not of my visit 
here—nor do I think she would have sanctioned 
it, for she still deems that you once wronged her 
in thought. Seek her immediately—explain all.” 

On the afternoon of the same day on which 
the above incident occurred, Edith Courlland 
was in her dressing-room in earnest conversa¬ 
tion with Yiola Landory^when a servant ap¬ 
peared and presented to her a card, adding 
that the owner desired an immediate inter¬ 
view. Very pale became the cheek of Edith 
as she glanced upon the inscription, and when 
the servant departed, unable to control her 
feelings, she sank upon the nearest seat and 
wept aloud. Viola, sweet Yiola Landor, ten¬ 
derly strove to comfort her, but it was many 
moments ere she became composed. 

“I cannot see him” she said at length in 
broken accents, while Bhe leaned her head upon 
the shoulder of her gentle friend, “ oh! Viola, I 
know not what this visit portends—but I cannot 
see him. Go to him, dearest Viola—say that I 
am ill—that if some other time—but oh! not 
now—I cannot see him now !” 

M Oh! Edith, grant him this one interview,” 
pleaded the low, sweet tones of Viola Landor, 
“go to him now, dearest—go, dear, dear Edith, | 
and all may yet be well.” t 

And Edith Courtland heeded that earnest ap- 
peal, and with a pallid cheek and wildly beating 
heart descended to the parlor. 

“Earth hath no language, love, befitting 
thee,” is the expression of a favorite poetess; 
so feeling myself inadequate to a description 
of the scene that ensued, I trust I may be par¬ 
doned for dropping the curtain over it.. 

Suffice it to say, not many weeks afterward 
Edith Courtland was united to the one her heart 
had chosen. 

Viola Landor, the lovely peace-maker, we 
have since heard asserted is engaged to one 
whose name has but once before been men¬ 
tioned in this story—Edward Lindsay. 


LINES 

ON AN UNKNOWN LADY. 

By EDWARD POLLOCK. 

There is a spell in woman’s eye, 

A charm in woman’s smile, 

That can the deepest woes defy, 

The saddest thoughts beguile:— 

And such a smile, and such a glance, 
Fell flashing on my way, 

From one, who in the street by chance, 

I met the other day. 

The morning light shone fresh and full 
Upon the city’s din, 

And all without was beautiful— 

But all was dark within. 

I heeded not the sun that shone, 

I thought but of my woe : 

When, hark! a woman’s gentle tone, 

So musical and low. 

I looked, and lo! before me stood, 

Like one divinely born, 

A form, ’t is true of flesh and blood, 

But beautiful as morn; 

Her gentle eyes were blue and mild, 

Her very look was joy, 

And she was speaking to a child, 

A little beggar boy. 

I stood a moment, drinking deep 
That silver-sounding voice, 

Like the sweet murmurs heard in sleep, 
When dreaming souls rejoice, 

And while her cheering words she said— 
Between a smile and sigh— 

The little outcast raised his head 
And wiped his heavy eye. 

She turn’d, and as she turn’d she cast 
A passing glance on me— 

Oh, lady fair! be such the last 
That I shall ever see! 

For, oh, at once the gladsome day, 

Of me became a part, 

And warm and soft I felt a ray 
Of sunshine in my heart. 

I watch’d the boy with gladsome bound 
And merry laugh pass on, 

And when again I turn’d me round, 

The lady too was gone. 

The star had vanish’d as it came— 

A bright but fleeting fire— 

But kindled in my heart a flame 
That shall not soon expire. 

I ne’er may meet, might scarcely know 
That lovely form again, 

But long my heart in weal or woe 
Her image shall retain: 

And ne’er shall I, howe’er beguil’d, 

In beauty’s path to stray, 

Forget the moment when she smiled 
On me, the other day. 
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THE SAXON'S DAUGHTER. 

BY J. H. DANA. 

It was a9 fair and lovely a landscape as ever 
a May morning dawned on in old England. The 
trees wore the rich green of their early verdure; 
the hawthorn was in full blossom; and the birds 
flitted to and fro, shaking the dew in showers 
from the leaves, and filling the air with their 
jocund music. The scene was a picturesque 
glade in the forest. All around rose gigantic 
oaks, hoary with age, some even dating back 
to the Druids. Here and there, where vistas 
opened, the deer were seen glancing in the dis¬ 
tance; and the sound of a hidden waterfall, rose 
and fell on the wind with silvery cadence. 

Suddenly that still morning air was inter¬ 
rupted by shrieks, which, loud and frequent, 
rose from the edge of the forest. At the same 
instant a horseman, armed cap-a-pie, dashed 
into the glade, bearing across the saddle of his 
powerful horse a young female, whose shrieks 
now rose more shrill and despairing. She was of 
a complexion as delicate as a rose-leaf, with a 
person full of voluptuous beauty: one of those 
rare, sweet creatures who seem to belong rather 
to romance than to real life. But now her lovely 
countenance was distorted by affright, and her 
fair hair fell in dishevelled masses around her 
bare shoulders and over her bust, both of which 
were partially exposed, as if some rude hand 
had torn away the dress that usually so sacredly 
concealed them. As the horseman emerged 
from the wood on that silent and sequestered 
glade, he checked his steed with a suddenness 
that flung the white flakes over his dark, glossy 
breast, then, springing to the ground, he left the 
panting animal to graze at leisure on the thick, 
grassy sward. 

This horseman was a* ruffianly looking an 
object as even that distracted age could afford, 
for the period of our story is that of the reign 
of William Rufus, when power made right, and 
when the Norman conquerors daily committed 
the most shameful atrocities on the defenceless 
Saxons. A face marked with a hideous scar, and 
stamped with every base passion, and a person at 
once hard and sinewy, characterized the horse¬ 
man, who, in other respects, as he wore the 
knightly garb of the day, was not distinguisha¬ 
ble from any of the thousands of mailed adven¬ 
turers, who, like locusts, followed the conqueror 
to England, to prey on the miserable inhabitants. 

As this ruffianly soldier leaped to the ground, 
still bearing the girl in his arms, she suddenly 
slid from his embrace and prostrated herself at 
his feet. 


“Oh! let me—let me return,” she cried* 
clasping her hands imploringly, and looking up 
with an expression of supplication in her dark 
blue eyes such as would have moved a heart 
of steel. “ By your knighthood, noble Norman, 
I conjure you to release me l” 

The ruffian looked down on that beautiful 
face, but with no emotions of pity: on the 
contrary, as his licentious gaze rested on the 
bosom, that heaving with agitation, seemed 
more beautiful than ever, he said— 

“Nay 1 by heaven, that were too much to ask, 
fair Saxon. Have I not marked you for months? 
Have I not sought to woo you by gentle words ? 
But you scorned my suit, choosing latherto love 
a beardless boy, who left you for Palestiue years 
ago, and who, before this, has been impaled by 
the Saracens, and his flesh eaten by vultures—as 
the fool should be! You preferred his memory 
to my offers—and now, by my patron saint, that 
I have you in my power, you shall be mine on 
my own terms. I beard that you went, with 
your maids, to the spring in the woods—I way¬ 
laid you—and you either go quietly to my castle, 
or I will, on this very spot, make you such a 
scorn and shame to your father’s house that 
you will be glad to follow me even as a slave.” 

At these words, threatening such foul outrage, 
the Saxon girl started to her feet and stood before 
her captor, transformed for the moment into an 
indignant fury. Her fine eyes flashed, her bosom 
swelled, her person appeared to rise to a gigantic 
size. 

“ Base wretch,” she said, “ you dare not do 
this foul wrong. Know that I am a thane’s 
daughter, and that my father, though now strip¬ 
ped of his title, is not wholly without friends or 
means to avenge me. At King Edward’s court, 
as well as at Harold’s, he was one of England’s 
proudest peers, when you, false miscreant that 
you are, was only a hired robber to William, the 
Norman Duke. You talk of suing for my hand. 
You threaten outrage—by all the saints in heaven, 
if you dare do this, your bones shall bleach higher 
than yonder tree top.” 

For a moment the ruffian had started back, 
thunderstruck at this torrent of indignant words, 
and at the rank of his victim, which he had not 
suspected; but his effrontery soon came to his 
aid, and remembering that he was a favored 
minion with the tyrant Rufus, he no longer 
stood in awe of the girl’s threats. 

“ Will you have me avenged ?” he said, smil¬ 
ing scornfully, and advancing, he seized the girl 
by the wrist, which he almost crushed in his rude 
grasp. “ I would have you know that if you are 
a thane’s daughter, I am a king’s companion; 
if you are child to a Saxon hound, I am a free 
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Norman knight; and by my halidome, I will not 
only have you for a leman, but I will hang your 
sire’s head higher than you threaten to place 
mine, and that too in spite of his boasted power. 
No, no, my pretty one, the day of the Saxon rule 
has gone by, and that of the Norman has suc¬ 
ceeded. Your houses, your lands, ay! and your 
charms,” he added with a sneer, as he would 
have drawn his prisoner toward him—“are all 
our own.” 

But at that insulting movement the girl made 
a sudden effort and loosing herself from his grasp, 
sprang back. She looked around, as if for some 
means of escape. A sudden thought seemed to 
strike her and she darted off. With the speed 
of light she reached his horse, which was brow¬ 
sing hard by: a daring leap and she was on his 
beck: then, grasping the reins, she struck the 
animal sharply to urge him forward, and turning 
her face half around cast back a look of triumph 
on the baffled Norman. 

But the ruffian stood unmoved, with a sardonic 
grin on his countenance. At first he had rushed 
forward, but after making two steps and seeing 
the girl’s aim, he checked himself. Here he re¬ 
mained until she attempted to put his steed in 
motion, when quietly calling the animal by name, 
it stood still, like a well trained dog. 

The Saxon’8 daughter saw that smile of deri¬ 
sion and knew its meaning when the horse re¬ 
fused to move. The revulsion from sudden hope 
to utter despair was too much for her ; and after 
a second unsuccessful attempt to urge forward 
the horse, she dropped the reins, and suffering 
her hands to fall listlessly by her side, burst into 
tears. 

“ Ha! you are tamed, my gay falcon, are you ?” 
said the ruffian. “You find that Robert, the Nor¬ 
man, is not to be fooled so easily. Come, my 
dainty one, what cannot be helped must be borne: 
you have done your best to escape me; now re¬ 
sign yourself to your destiny, and, by my faith, 
you shall be mistress of my halls, for I love a 
spice of the devil in a wife.” 

He would again have taken the girl in his 
arms, but she shrank baca. 

“ Never! ” she said, with a shudder. “Never! ” 

As she spoke she glided from the saddle, but 
her captpr quickly crossing to the opposite side 
of his horse, arrested her in her new attempt at 
flight. His face was now dark with angry pas¬ 
sions. 

“ This has gone far enough,” he said. “ Re¬ 
collect, you are wholly in my power. Your 
maids are miles away, and even if they give the 
alarm, and the pursuit follows the right track, 
hours must elapse before I can be overtaken. 
I am not disposed, however, to waste time in 


delay. Answer me—I give you another chance. 
Promise to be mine legally, and accompany me 
quietly on the road to my castle, where we will 
be made one by holy mother ohurch. Refuse 
this,” and his brow grew dark as night, “and, 
by the Virgin, I will make you mine at once 
on my own terms, and afterward leave you, dis¬ 
graced as you will be, to meet your friends when 
they come to pursue me.” 

The Saxon’s daughter, courageous as she was, 
trembled at these words. Too well she knew 
that such outrages were not uncommon, and 
that even her rank would not protect her from 
j the minion of King Rufus. 

| But true to her early love, with which he had 
| so meanly upbraided her, she resolved to die 
| rather than be the wife of this ruffian. A sud¬ 
den thought appeared to seize her. Darting 
j forward, she grasped the Norman’s dagger, and 
holding the glittering blade aloft, cried, 

! “ With this I scorn, I defy your vengeance. 

! I will never be yours.” 

\ She raised the dagger as she spoke to the full 
\ height of her outstretched arm. A moment it 
| glittered aloft, then shot meteor-like down; but 
i just as its keen point was within an inch of her 
bosom, the quick and powerful grasp of the Nor¬ 
man arrested her hand, and she was a second 
time baffled. 

“What, again!” he said, tauntingly—“nay! 
my ruffler, your delicate skin has not even a 
scratch.” 

At this new failure, what of the girl’s spirit 
remained gave way completely. For a minute 
she stood bewildered as if struck dumb. Then 
she fell on her knees once more and clung to her 
captor’s feet, looking up tearfully. 

“Oh! have mercy on me. I will be your 
slave—my father will pay any ransom,” she 
cried, “only spare me!” 

“ It is too late,” he exclaimed, and his eyes 
dwelt on her beauty. “ I mind me when I plead 
to you: times are changed; and, by the saints, 
you look even lovelier in supplication, than when 
in your queenly haughtiness.” 

“No, it is not too late,” cried the Saxon’s 
daughter, eagerly, striving to grasp his hand, 
“you cannot be so cruel. By your knightly 
honor — by your hope of heaven — by your 
mother’s memory, spare me, spare me!” 

The ruffian laughed loud and scornfully; for 
his eyes now glowed with evil passions, and he 
was no longer a human being, but a brute. He 
stooped and would have torn the dress of the 
girl wholly from her bosom, saying— 

“ Ah! how well your tears become you—weep 
; on, my prettyone—weep on!” 

But at his rude and licentious touch, the 
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maiden sprang up, though her flight was a third 
time arrested by the quickness of the Norman. 
He seized her by the waist. 

“Oh! God protect me—is there no hope?” 
shrieked the girl in an agony of despair.- “ Ro¬ 
land—Roland—where are you? Help, help, 
help.” 

Her voice rose higher and higher as she thus 
called on her absent lover in the complete for¬ 
getfulness of terror, as if he was alive and near, 
instead of far off and perhaps dead. Her shrieks 
echoed back “Roland—help—help—help” from 
the wood, long after she had ceased. 

But suddenly, and before that echo had died 
away, while the fair girl still struggled in the 
Norman’s arms, a shout was heard close by 
from the forest, and immediately a knight, fol¬ 
lowed by several retainers, their horses all in a 
foam, gallopped on the scene. 

At this apparition, the ruffian loosed the 
Saxon’s daughter from his arm, and drawing 
his sword, hastily vaulted upon his steed; while 
his late prisoner, with a cry of joy, would have 
darted toward the new comers, but he still re¬ 
tained her. 

With a single glance the new comers took in 
the whole scene. 

“ What foul wrong is this ?” said the knight 
sternly, riding up to the Norman. “By St. 
George, sir, let go that girl!” 

“She is mine, sir knight, and I warn you not 
to interfere,” haughtily replied the Norman, 
moving away, though guardedly, to be prepared 
to strike if necessary. 

“ Roland, Roland!” gasped the Saxon’s daugh¬ 
ter, half stifled, for the ruffian held her face close 
to his shoulder. 

“Ha!” said the knight, “that voice!—my 
name! Bertha, as I live,” he exclaimed, as, 
for the first time he caught sight of her counte¬ 
nance, while she struggled loose: then, almost 
choked with passion, he cried—“miscreant!” 
and lifting his iron gauntlet he struck the Nor¬ 
man in the face, with a blow that might have 
felled an ox. 

The ruffian fell at the stroke, the blood gush¬ 
ing from his eyes and nose. At the same instant 
the knight grasped Bertha’s form, which he res¬ 
cued just in time to prevent her from falling to 
the ground with the Norman. With a glad cry 
she recognized her long absent lover, so oppor¬ 
tunely returned, and fainted on his bosom. 

The ruffian meanwhile sullenly gathered him¬ 
self up and shook his clenched fist at the knight, 
while he cried, white with rage. 

“By St. Jude, you shall rue this day. I will 
have you torn limb for limb.” v 

“Ruffian,” said the knight, looking up an 


instant from his insensible charge, “ go your 
ways, or I will make my lackeys scourge you 
with thongs, as you deserve. But I will not 
tread on a fallen man. Your day is ended. 
William Rufus is dead—slain by the avenging 
hand of God. Henry, his brother, is now our 
liege lord, and has sworn that Saxon and Nor¬ 
man shall be alike to him. Go!” 

At these words, delivered with an air of com¬ 
mand, the Norman slunk to his horse, sullen, 
bewildered and shorn of all his courage. Every 
other step he looked back, as if incredible at 
such magnanimity, and expecting yet to be 
slain. The moment he touched the saddle he 
put spurs to his horse and dashed into the foi^st. 

How Roland himself was the one to re-ofcil 
Bertha to her senses—how he explained that,, 
journeying from Dover homeward, he had acci¬ 
dentally arrived in time to save her—and how, 
a few weeks after, he fulfilled his troth-plight, 
by uniting himself to her for life, amid the re¬ 
joicings of half a shire, the reader may imagine. 
Himself a Norman of the purest blood, and an 
early playmate of King Henry, he used his in¬ 
fluence to abolish all distinctions between the 
conqueror and conquered, and to him and others 
like him it is owing, that in time Norman aud 
Saxon were known no more, and that from these 
two hostile races there arose at last that noble 
English stock from which our forefathers were 
descended. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 

BY CAROLINE K. WOOD. 

How calm and sweet this holy eve 
Comes stealing o’er the day, 

Lifting the feelings and the thoughts 
From earth to heaven away. 

In whisper low the soft, south wind 
Along the forest grieves, 

Or stirs the wild and fragrant rose 
Beneath its brilliant leaves. 

Softly yon rich and changing clouds 
Sink in the glowing west, 

Their flitting forms like gorgeous shrouds 
Mirrored in ocean’s breast. 

One large, pale star set ’mid the deep, 
Dark azure of the sky, 

Looks down upon this quiet eve 
W ith calm and radiant eye. 

My spirit on uplifted wing 
Soars heavenward to-night, 

And lists to catch the seraph hymn 
That fancy wakes so light. 

A hundred years from this still hour, 

And where shall I then be ? 

Wrapt in the future’s misty veil, 

Lost in Eternity. 
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POOR AND AN HEIRESS. 

BT GRACE MANNERS. \ 

“Well, Marian dear, what sort of a party \ 
had you last night ?” inquired Miss Seymour of t 
her sister, as she took her seat at the breakfast 
table—“I heard you and Fanny laughing very 
merrily as you went up stairs, so I suppose it i 
was a pleasant one ?” j 

“Pleasant—yes,” said Marian, “it was in- j 
tended for a party of pleasure, I presume, for < 
I could not find out that it was given for any } 
one in particular, so I suppose I must say it j 
was pleasant—if pleasure there is in being in j 
rooms so crowded that no young lady dare sit * 
down, no matter how tired she may be, because ; 


there are dozens of married ladies that are stand¬ 
ing for want of seats.” 


“Then it was a successful party if it was j 
so crowded?—and fashionable and elegant, of > 


course?” 


“ Now, sister Clara, how does it sound from ? 


from exhibiting for the rest of the winter I 
hope—so 1 may safely say I had a pleasant 
evening.” 

“At all events your pleasures seem to have 
been of rather a doubtful kind—somewhat on 
the mischievous order. But here is Fanny— 
she perhaps earn give rather a clearer account 
of your doings, and a better one of her own. 
How did you enjoy the party, dear ?—you were 
so beautifully dressed and looked so well: yon 
ought to have had a pleasant evening.” 

“And so I had, Miss Clara, a delightful one, 
and if Marian had not stayed so near me I would 
have enjoyed myself still more—but she kept me 
in such an irrepressible fit of merriment, that I 
fear my character for dignity was rather injured. 
You must go out with her and keep her in order.” 

“Now, Fanny, how can you say such things 
of me—I never laughed the whole evening, I 
only smiled—and if absurd people will come and 
show off before you, is it my fault ?” 

“ But you encourage them to do so. I cannot 
keep my countenance as you can, and while yon 


you, to hear you saying of Mrs. Howells’ parties j are doing the mischief I pay the penalty.” 


* fashionable and elegant of course?’ Coarse • “Then, Fanny, copy my example and com- 
she certainly was and always is—fashionable j mand your risible (acuities a little more—I was 
people were there, and she had an elegant enter- > almost ashamed of your laughter when fat, fussy 
tainment for them, an overloaded supper-table, ■ Mr. Howell asked me 4 if I had seen his WenusV 
with the most aspiring candy-baskets you ever \ I did not laugh, though 1 own I enjoyed Miss 
saw, shooting up from the corners as if they $ Howell’s look of horror, when directly afterward 
intended to pierce the ceiling—but the greatest 1 he asked me to look at his 4 Heeb , that lovely 


wonder after finding myself there, is to hear 
you applying the word 4 o/ course* to the ele¬ 
gance of her entertainments; such a 4 nouveau 
riche ’ as she is, and such an aristocrat of the 4 old 
regime’ as you are. How the world changes!” 

“I am not changed, Marian, nor my opinions 
either—and yet for all that Mrs. Howell’s parties 
are both fashionable and elegant; and my own 
pretty little sister and her very stylish friend 
Fanny, helped to make it so. And now I re¬ 
turn to my first question—had you a pleasant 
evening ?” 

“Yes—I had an uncommonly pleasant even¬ 
ing—1 danced every time I chose to, in the first 
place. I said a great many civil things to my 
vulgar hostess, as I saw her impudent daughters 
were frightened to death at the idea of her talking 
to me, and snubbed her several times in hopes of 
making her go—so I chose to be civil to her— 
that was number two of my pleasures.. Then 
that impudent Mr. Grant, who was only intro¬ 
duced to me the evening before, presumed to 
be familiar, and I sent him off looking very 
crest-fallen, 1 assure you. And the last and 
greatest was my being the very innocent cause 
of that awkward impostor in the Polka, Mr. 
Bemson, getting a fall that will prevent him 


j alabaster Hebe.’ She saw I wanted to laugh, 
5 and that was enjoyment enough for me.” 
j 44 Oh, Marian,” said Clara, seriously, “how it 
; grieves me to see you so bitter. Why should 
; you enjoy that poor girl’s mortification at the 
| exposure of her father’s ignorance ? I could not 
j have looked at her, thinking she was suffering 
| so.” 

44 Neither would I, Clara, had I thought her 
\ feelings were hurt—but it was nothing but her 
| pride that was galled. If she was an unas- 
i suming girl and humble in her prosperity, I 
would be the last to hurt her feelings—but such 
a presuming upstart that is ashamed of her own 
: father, I take down whenever I can. I saw her 
at Mrs. Williams’ party the other evening very 
rude to that sweet, gentle, little Emily Maine - 
and when her brother asked 4 who she was ?’ she 
replied, 4 oh I she’s nobody—her mother keeps 
a boarding-house—poor as poverty.’ I deter¬ 
mined then to make her afraid of me, though I 
am poor.” 

44 Fie, Marian,” said Fanny, “ to say you are 
poor, with every comfort and luxury round yon 
: —and to talk of making Miss Howell afraid of 
; you. Why she would give half her wealth for 
any one of your historical ancestors—she, poor 
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Son!, having none that she is not ashamed of. 
What has made you so severe this morning ? I 
am sure you were a great belle last night.” 

“ I am so severe, I suppose, because I am not 
rich. I was a belle as you say last night—but 
Why? I dance and waltz well, and so all the 
beaux that want to show themselves off like 
to have me for a partner—but last night Mr. 
Harden broke his engagement to waltz with me 
formed the evening befo/e, because there was a 
rich girl there who danced passably, and I was 
left for her, and had the mortification of hearing 
myself recommended by him to that rich goose 
Bemson, as a safe person to Polka with, as he 
is only a beginner. I could not refuse as I had 
no other engagement, thanks to Mr. Harden— 
but I don’t think he will endorse the recom¬ 
mendation. He was intolerably clumsy—trod 
on my foot every other step—spoiled my shoes, 
and so as I got very tired of keeping him up—I 
at last let him take his own way, and down he 
went as you saw, Fanny.” 

“ Did you fall too ?” said Clara. 

“No, I did not, I assure you—the poor crea¬ 
ture was so giddy that hands and feet, all went 
at once, and he flew off at a tangent into the 
middle of the room, while I stood quietly at the 
side of it. He will not try me again, I fancy— 
and I will never dance with Harden for his im¬ 
pertinence. All that I got for being poor. If I 
was only rich the way I’d rule—but, Clara, 
we have not even the luck of a rich old uncle, 
who might possibly leave us something. I heard 
your fortune, dear Fanny, doubled last night— 
and consequently you are thrice as charming as 
usual. I know a reason why you will not have 
any of the beaux—but let them offer—there are 
four or five here that always court every girl 
that is said to have a fortune, and they will be 
sure to court you. So mind you let them do it 
—it is such fun to have them refused. Now 1 
must go and call papa, before his coffee is cold, 
and see after the letters and newspapers for 
him.” And off went Miss Marian as she had 
said—leaving her sister somewhat shocked, and 
her friend laughing. 

Clara and Marian Seymour were the daugh¬ 
ters of a gentleman of an old and distinguished 
family—but having a large share of the blessing 
of sons and daughters, and a small one of that 
“root of all evil” money, he was not enabled 
to live in anything like style, and his two very 
pretty daughters were obliged to practise more 
self-denial and economy than exactly suited the 
ta3te of the volatile, proud and very sensitive 
Marian. As a girl at a fashionable boarding- 
school, she had just been brought in contact 
with the daughters of what she called the 


“noveaux,” and there she had first suffered 
under the superciliousness of these slaves of 
the purse, who ridiculed her dress, and sneered 
at every consideration of expense. Deprived of 
her mother’s judicious care at an early age, a 
pet of father and brothers, who laughed at her 
school troubles, and doted on by her sister, her 
senior by several years, sh$ grew up a bright, 
pretty girl, proud of her family importance, and 
determined to put down by the force of her own 
dignity and a caustic tongue, all those who were, 
or who she fancied were, disposed to treat her 
slightingly for her want of wealth. As she her¬ 
self said, to the unassuming millionaire she was 
as kind and polite as possible, but on the least 
appearance of airs of importance, she was on 
her pedestal of pride, and woe to the unlucky 
one who presumed to interfere with her! A 
perfect lady in manners, she wielded the sharp 
weapons of wit and sarcasm that cut clear and 
deep, with a skill all feared to provoke, and that 
ever kept at a distance those who had once ex¬ 
perienced their power. It may seem strange 
that so young a woman (not twenty was our 
heroine) should be so anxious and so bitter on 
the subject of wealth—but young as she was, 
the want of it had been deeply felt by her, and 
the whole'happiness of her future life seemed 
as if it would be marred for the want of a mo¬ 
derate portion of that shining dross that the 
majority of this world so worship. What won¬ 
der then at the half playful, half earnest impor¬ 
tance which she placed upon it. 

“Was Mrs. Hardwicke at the party last 
night?” said Clara to her young guest when 
Marian had left the room. 

“Yes—she was introduced to me—said she 
was an old friend of my* mother’s, and that she 
intended to come and see me to-day. What a 
haughty looking dame she is.” 

“ How did she behave to Marian ? Did you 
see them together ?” 

“I saw her bow to Marian—which she re¬ 
turned with a most dignified bend of the head 
—what is wrong there ?” 

“ Oh! a few words will explain it—there is an 
only son, heir to great wealth, and expected to 
make it still greater by a wealthy match—Mrs. 
Hardwicke’s maxim being, * that the rich should 
marry the rich, and the poor the poor.’ But 
Fred Hardwicke has thought proper to fall in 
love with my little portionless sister, and as his 
mother cannot bend his affections the way she 
chooses, and make him marry the rich cousin 
she has selected for him, she torments him by 
slighting Marian in every way she can, and 
finally has driven him off to New Orleans, 
where she hopes, I believe, that * absence will 
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care his love,’ end that he will return engaged 
to some rich planter’s daughter.” 

“What a horrid woman—I hope the young 
man will disappoint her.” 

“I feel no fears on that point—Frederick 
is truly attached to Marian, bewitched by her 
brightness, and worshipping even the faults 
that I am most anxious to cure her of. All his 
mother’s cold and supercilious manner Marian 
returns with interest, and being so very ready 
with her wit as she is, the poor woman feels 
rather badly when she has provoked Marian to 
do or say something (hat puts her in a ridiculous 
light. She is always trying to let the poor child 
see that she does not consider her good enough 
for her son, and as Marian likes Fred, is it any 
wonder she wishes so much for some of that 
wealth that would make her so happy? But 
here she is, and I iftust not talk about this affair 
before her.” 

“Dear Clara,” exclaimed Marian, entering 
the room with a letter in her hand, “ did you 
ever see such an odd looking epistle directed to 
a young lady? It is from England. Do you 
know if we have any relations there? I met 
the postman in the hall just now, and he handed 
me this letter, saying—‘he believed I was the 
young lady.’ It is directed to Edward Seymour 
or Miss Marian Seymour, and is from Bath. 
What can it mean ?” and both sisters looked at 
the mysterious letter with faces pale with ex¬ 
citement. 

“ Pray, Marian, have you any lovers abroad ?” 
asked Fanny, “if so, I should say it was from 
one of them—it is a man’s hand certainly, though 
rather too large and business looking for a lover’s 
letter I must own. Why don *t you open it ?” 

“ Oh, here is papa,” said Marian, as Mr. Sey¬ 
mour entered. “Dear father, before you look 
at the newspaper do open this important looking 
letter—I am dying to know what unknown cor¬ 
respondent I have across the water, and am 
afraid to look for myself.” 

“ Well, Marian, it is rather a large epistle I 
must say for a lady’s letter; now if it was from 
New Orleans,” said he, looking mischievously 
at her, “ you would not be so ready to let me 
have the first reading of it.” 

“ What nonsense you are talking, father—do 
tell me what it is about ? Why you look as pale 
as Clara does.” 

And to it was. The first lines of the letter 
sent the blood from the oheek of Mr. Seymour, 
only to return with a more sudden rush, as 
drawing his daughter to him, he kissed her and 
said, “ this letter, my dear child, contains most 
unexpected good news for you—God bless you, 
and may you make a proper use of the portion 


that has so wonderfully fallen to you. Now 
listen, Marian, and don’t look 90 frightened 
child, it is nothing terrifying, I assure you. 

“This letter is about your old friend Mr, 
Wilde, who I thought was in India, but who, 
it seems, is just dead in England on his way 
: home. He lost his wife and two children from 
cholera before he left there, and having no re¬ 
lations he has left the bulk of his fortune to 
\ you, having loved you when a very little girl 
better than any other creature, excepting his 
\ own children. Here is an attested copy of his 
£ will, and a letter from au eminent law firm in 
\ London, by which,” said Mr. Seymour, glancing 
| over the letter, “ I find he has left me a legacy 
\ of ten thousand dollars, and you about a bun- 
l dred thousand.” 

An unbroken silence reigned in the room for 
|! a few moments, and Marian looked at the docu¬ 
ments lying before her with a bewildered air. 

: Her father’s first question was—“do you re r 
:j member Mr. Wilde, my dear ?” 

“ Per feet ly > dear father. I was four years old 
when he moved from our neighborhood—I forgot 
all about him for years, until one day when I 
was about fourteen, I thiuk, he came into the 
office as I was going out of it, having been there 
to look for you-r-he asked me if I remembered 
him ? and I told him I did, and that I still had 
the little ivory toy he gave me when I was 
almost a baby. He seemed quite pleased at it, 
and said, ‘ he had loved me so dearly—that he 
had a little daughter called after me, and he 
thought she looked like I used to, and that he 
was glad to see me growing up such a pretty 
young lady, for I was a beautiful ohild.’ I 
never thought of him again; and yet how kind 
he has been to me,” and quite sadly looked the 
young lady as she thought of the donor of the 
money that was to give her so much happiness. 
That mood lasted but a short time, however, 
and flying round to her father she thiew herself 
in bis arms, exclaiming—“dear, dear father, 
now you need not work so hard—you shall keep 
j your horses—you shall travel every summer— 
you shall have rest in your old age—you shall 
; enjoy yourself with your books. Oh! I am so 
happy,” and bursting into tears she sobbed 
hysterically. 

The gentle Clara soothed and kissed her agi- 
; tated sister, and whispering some magic words 
; into her ear, soon brought back her smiles. Her 
brothers must now be written to; one far off in 
a frigate in the Pacific, another at West Point, 

: and the married one summoned from his house 
to come hear the good news. 

“And now, Clara,” said Marian, “won’t I 
reign? No more parties to be gone to without 
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bouquets—no more to be left to be put into the , 
carriage with only one’s own cousin for a beau, j 
while the rich girls have six at a time, and are > 
treated as carefully as if made of glass. Small > 
pleasures and mortifications these, you will say, > 
but small things sting—and these have stung me > 
often.” | 

“ And Mrs. Hardwicke,” said Fanny. | 

“Oh! she will be sweet enough upon me > 
now, and instead of Frederick having to send l 
me flowers by stealth, she will be robbing her \ 
own green-house, I expect. It won’t be the > 
first time it has been done, though she has not > 
known it.” < 

“ And Frederick ?” said Clara, “ suppose he 
has fallen in love with some one of these gills i 
down there, that his mother sent him after ? j 
Absence has cooled his love, perhaps.” \ 

“Now, Clara, you know you are talking non- j 
sense—I am not afraid of his fickleness—but 
won’t I enjoy the change in his mercenary i 
mother? No longer will I be ‘merely a nice j 
girl, quite pretty, but very pert.’ No, no, I j 
am now ‘a charming woman,’ ‘such brilliant 
beauty,’ ‘a sparkling wit,’ and my ‘rather pert’ l 
will now be delightful ‘naivete*—oh! you bril¬ 
liant dollars! how you will shine out in my 
eyes, and lend whiteness to my pearly teeth.” j 
“Oh! Marian, Marian,” said Clara, “do stop 
this wild rattle, or I shall begin to think your 
dollars have turned your brain. I am ashamed j 
Fanny should hear you talk so.” \ 

“But I am not in the least, Clara. Fanny j 
has often heard my sentiments, and now she 
will see if the world is not as I say it is. Now $ 
listen—Mrs. Hardwicke is coming here this \ 
morning to ask Fanny there to-morrow evening \ 
—I heard her say so last night—she will have 
to ask us, but see how coldly it will be done, \ 
and then mark the change in her to-morrow \ 
when she has heard of my fortune, which she [ 
shall do before we go there in the evening. If \ 
I did not like Fred so much I would refuse him, J 
if it was only to vex her—but I cannot distress j 
him so much to vex his mother,” and off* she \ 
ran to find her father, and compose her own \ 
bewildered thoughts. j 

And was she right ? Alas for the meanness \ 
of mankind—I must own she was. The over- i 
bearing, purse-proud mother of the disinterested { 
Frederick heard the news with utter consterna- ? 
tion. How could she oome round gracefully?— > 
how conciliate the haughty little beauty, who j 
was now a match and more for her only son ? > 
Her most prudent course with such a spirit as ! 
Marian’s, would have been a quiet and kindly 
hearing—but that did not suit her nature, and j 
on the evening of the party, when the news had » 


reached her, she had the utter want of tact 
as Marian, radiant with happiness and spirits, 
entered her gorgeous rooms to greet her with 
the warmest congratulations, the tenderest pres¬ 
sure of the hand; and to crown the whole pre¬ 
sented a splendid bouquet, with a whisper— 
“ Frederick’s favorite my dear.” Marian’s lip 
curled and her eyes flashed, and with a quick 
“I thank you ma’am—but as I have not my 
bouquet holder with me, I wiH take the liberty 
of restoring them to this vase,” she returned 
the flowers to the stand they were taken from, 
and the baffled dollar worshipper bit her lip and 
passed on. 

But Marian’s better nature was not proof 
against the many kind and sincere congratula¬ 
tions she received, that she knew were disin¬ 
terested ; and when vulgar old Mr. Howell came 
up and spoke so kindly of htf pleasure at hearing 
of her own and her father’s good fortune, she 
was quite melted. And then he said—“ I was 
so much obliged to you, Miss Marian, for not 
laughing at me when I made those mistakes 
about the heathen women the girls have put 
into the parlor. I knew from Jane’s face I had 
said something wrong, and such a scolding as I 
got. They said * you were the very last person 
I ought to have talked to—you were so smart 
and satirical, and that you would tell it every 
where as such a good story’—but I told them 
you were too much of a lady to do that, and I 
know you will not—and I am so very glad this 
good luck has lighted on you.” Poor Marian, 
how her conscience rebuked her—but as she 
could safely assure the old gentleman she had 
not repeated the story anywhere and never 
would, she soon rallied her spirits. 

Mr. Charles Harden came up to congratulate 
her, and with the determination of monopolizing 
her through the evening, seated himself by her 
side—but on her asking him how his friend 
Bemson approved of the partner he had recom¬ 
mended to him, he stammered out an explana¬ 
tion of some sort and took himself off, cursing 
his unlucky stars that he had offended such an 
heiress. 

Marian’s letter to her brother George was 
speedily answered in person, he having got 
leave of absence from West Point—and he 
stayed two weeks at home helping her, as he 
said, to arrange her affairs. That is in reading 
over to her all the letters he had received from 
his friend Hardwicke, which were all variations 
to the same theme—‘Marian, Marian: in quiz¬ 
zing the beaux that now like butterflies hovered 
around the two wealthy friends, and balking 
them of their handings in and out of carriages, 
saying—“ Marian has been used so long to have 
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only me, that she prefers it, and I am qaite up 
to the increased responsibility..” His leave ex* 
pixed just as he received a letter from his friend 
in New Orleans, saying, “ that he was coming 
home at once as he could not stand it any longer, 
and that if his mother would not consent to his 
marrying Marian, then he would go to Europe 
and stay until she did.” 

Marian was half inclined to follow George’s 
advice, which was to keep her engagement to 
Frederick a secret some time longer, and so 
punish his mother by rousing her fears of her 
not marrying her son at last. But the plead* 
ings of the lover for the reward of his long at¬ 
tachment had greater charms for our heroine than 
the amiable desire of tormenting his mother, who, 
though she gained her point in her son’s marrying 
a fortune, stands in great awe of her fair daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. 

To Marian’s great delight, her prediction con¬ 
cerning her friend’s lovers came true—she was 
courted by two of the noted fortune followers, 
and would have been by the others but for the 
sudden appearance on the scene of a very fasci¬ 
nating southerner, to whom it soon appeared the 
young lady had been engaged for some time. 

Our heroine is still in the zenith of her charms, 
a leader of fashion and the most popular woman 
in society. Her especial kindness is extended to 
the pretty and portionless—her own mortifica¬ 
tions made a deep impression on her, and she is 
ever on the look-out to prevent others, if pos¬ 
sible, from suffering in the same way. “ 1 cannot > 
give them all my own good fortune,” she would 
say, " but I know where the shoe pinches, and j 
how I suffered from being overlooked, and some j 
good to others as well as to myself shall result j 
from my being so unexpectedly an heiress.” $ 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

BY MBS. B. F. THOMAS. 

Bb firm and be faithful, 

Desert not the right: 

The brave become bolder, 

The darker the night! 

Then up and be doing, 

Though cowards may fail, 

Thy duty pursuing, 

Dare all, and prevail! 

If scorn be thy portion, 

If hatred and loss, 

If stripes, and if prison, 
Remember the cross! 

God watches above thee, 

And he will requite: 

Desert those that love thee, 

But never the right! 

11* 


THE POETESS. 

BY FLORENCE OBEY. 

It was a beautiful boudoir. The furniture 
was of rose-wood, with blue damask chairs, and 
window draperies of the same delicate bye. An 
exquisite gothic what-not, that rose half way to 
the ceiling, was loaded with books aud articles 
of virtu , which also were distributed about the 
room on little Chinese tea-poys of lacquered 
work inlaid with pearl. A few excellent pictures 
hung around. Opposite the door was a book¬ 
case, stored with richly bound volumes. The 
casements reached to the ground, and opened on 
a velvet lawn, stretching down to a picturesque 
river. It was an apartment, as all confessed, 
where genius and taste sat visibly enthroned. 

The occupant of this little bijou of a boudoir 
was seated at the table, with a port-folio before 
her, in deep thought. She wore a dress of simple 
white cambric, but it was of the finest material, 
and the short sleeves were composed of the richest 
lace. A mourning bracelet on her arm, and a 
delicate pink moss-rose in her bosom formed her 
only ornaments. Her superb black hair flowed 
in natural ringlets down her cheek and over her 
snowy shoulders. A partial melancholy dimmed 
her fine eyes; for even with wealth, genius and 
beauty Ada Beauchamp was unhappy. 

Alas! how often the young heart, by a single 
blow, is laid prostrate, and all its visions of feli¬ 
city dissipated at once and forever. How often 
in that utter ruin, it learns its own depth and 
power, and finds a sad relief in impassioned 
verse! Thus it had been with Ada. In all the 
fervor and enthusiasm of early childhood, she 
had surrendered her heart to one she thought 
every way worthy of her; and he, in turn, had 
requited her passion. Ada was wealthy and he 
poor; but this was nothing to a generous soul 
like hers. After their vows of eternal constancy 
had been exchanged, Howard Stanhope went to 
Cambridge to enter on the study of the law; and 
for a few months his letters breathed the most 
undying love. But suddenly this ceased, and 
though Ada wrote several times, she received no 
answer, until stung by the neglect, she proudly 
resolved to forget'him. A few months later she 
heard of his marriage to a beautiful heiress in 
Boston. 

But the perfidy of her lover, though it threw 
a gloom over her young life, woke up in her 
talents which else might have lain dormant. 
Too proud to complain to the world, she found 
a solace in breathing her sorrows in verse; and 
t jus became, though anonymously, famed and 
loved. There is surely something fascinating 
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in thus winning the sympathy of thousands you , 
never saw. And Ada, who at first wrote from > 
the instinct of grief, continued to write because ! 
the well of genius once unlocked, flowed on and ! 
on, like a clear and perennial spring, released, i 
by some sudden convulsion, from the hard, dry 5 
roek. Often, in society, she heard her praises j 
uttered by those, who little dreamed that the j 
anonymous and admired poetess was before j 
them. | 

But Ada was not happy. Her young heart 1 
had received a stroke from which it would not 
speedily recover; for it is ever the case that, in j 
disappointments of this character, the refined 
and sensitive suffer the most. From trusting 
too entirely in others, she passed to distrusting j 
all. In the world she was known as cold and 
haughty; it was only in secret that she indulged 
her warm and loving heart. She was now an 
orphan, with but few relatives; and almost j 
alone, for on her father’s death, she had retired j 
to a secluded cottage on the Susquehannah. 
Yet, in this isolation, she pined for affection. | 
How she longed to be loved for herself alone, j 
as she once believed she had been loved. j 

She had lately published anonymously a volume 
of poems, in which, dimly alluding to the past, 
she had dwelt on her present isolation. The book 
had scarcely been published when she received 
a letter, without date or signature, in which the j 
writer said that the poems forcibly reminded him j 
of one whom he had supposed long since dead, j 
He implored her to reveal her name, to satisfy 
his doubts, for, said the writer, “nothingbut the 
discovery that you are a different person, will j 
convince me that the writer of these poems, and ? 
her I once so fondly loved, are not the same j 
beings. It seems impossible to me that the 5 
minds of two individuals could be thus similar ) 
to each other; but it seems still more improbable j 
that the events, alluded to, should have happened j 
to separate persons.” ^ 

When Ada read this letter, her heart was in a > 
flatter of hope; for her first thought was of her > 
early lover, and something whispered to her, that j 
the letter came from him. But she discarded this > 
idea immediately, for he had long been united 
to another; and the writer of this note was not ; 
only unmarried, but passionately in love with 
the memory of one departed. The circumstance j 
was a strange one, but on reflection she concluded 
to answer the letter by enclosing her name to the 
writer, as the author of the poems. 

A week had passed since she despatched this 
answer, but the circumstance had strangely im¬ 
pressed her mind; and she almost daily reflected 
on the singular coincidence by which two minds, 
so distant and unknown to each other, should 


have this bond of sympathy. She was even now 
thinking of it, and her port-folio lay listlessly in 
her hand, when a carriage drove rapidly to the 
door, and a servant announced that a gentleman, 
who had refused to send up his name, wished 
to see her. Laying aside her port-folio, she re¬ 
quested him to be shown in, wondering at this 
strange announcement. 

As the door opened, she arose, and saw be¬ 
fore her a tall and manly person, with a face 
embrowned by a tropic climate, but still emi¬ 
nently handsome. The stranger stood for a 
moment embarrassed and hesitating: then, ad¬ 
vancing with a smile, he pronounced her name. 

That smile and the tones of that voice broke 
on Ada like familiar things in a dream. She 
had wondered where she had seen that face, 
but now all was revealed; and staggering back, 
she faintly articulated, 

“ Melville—Henry!” 

“YesI Ada, it is I,” exclaimed her old lover, 
rushing forward to support her. “ Still yours, 
if you will have my love. The instant I re¬ 
ceived your letter I hastened hither. Some¬ 
thing told me that my own Ada, and the author 
of these poems, were the same; but I had long 
supposed you dead.” 

At first Ada would have repulsed her lover, 
but weakness prevented her, and now, in these 
words, she heard enough to justify, even one so 
proud as her, in asking an explanation. 

“You still love me!” she said, bewildered. 
“You wrote that letter and were never married. 
Oh! Melville, I implore you, remove my uncer¬ 
tainty. Did you not scorn my letters when'you 
were at Cambridge ?” 

“Never! never! But listen, Ada. I have 
but lately learned how we were both wronged.” 

Melville’s explanation was listened to breath¬ 
lessly by the agitated girl. He had written to 
Ada frequently, but received no replies, and had 
since discovered that it was Ada’s step-mother, 
who, disliking Melville and wishing Ada to marry 
her own son, had intercepted and destroyed their 
mutual letters. This Melville had lately learned 
from a servant formerly in her employ. But, at 
the time he fell a victim to her plot. Angry at 
what he thought Ada’s fickleness, he had ac¬ 
cepted an offer to go to China, and abandoned 
the study of the law. Prior to this, and in the 
first moments of his pique against Ada, he had 
paid some attentions to a young lady in Boston, 
and it was his pretended marriage to this person 
that appeared in the papers, inserted there by 
Ada’s step-mother. 

As Ada and this parent had parted after her 
father’s death, in consequence of the persecution 
she suffered from Mrs. Beauchamp, who wished 
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her to marry a son by a former marriage, Ada 
fully corroborated, in her own mind, the truth 
of Melville’s story, and all was at once forgiven. 

Ada is now a happy wife and mother; but she 
still finds time to employ the talents heaven be¬ 
stowed on her. 


FAREWELL WORDS, 

ADDSISSSD TO A SCHOOL FRIEND. 

Fare thee well, dearest one, since we must sever; 
Fare thee well, fare thee well, e’en if forever. 

Forth from thine eyelids tear-drops are starting, 
Dearest one—dearest one, sad is our parting. 
Ne’ermore to gaze on thy dearly loved face, 
Evermore too to find vacant thy place, 

Such is my fate now, and henceforth to be, 

Lonely must be my life, love, without thee. 

Thou to a distant land now art departing, 

Where thy loved kindred with joy’s tears upstarting, 
Shall welcome their darling one back to her home, 
And rejoice that no more from their hearth she will 
roam. 

Yet thou wilt often miss one from thy side, 

Whose words of endearment thou never did’st chide, 
Thou in her heart wert the dearest and best, 

There was thine image, an idolized guest, 

A visitor welcomed with love warm and true, 

Whose glance asked affection and love-words as due. 
Take thou her blessing as forth on thy way 
Thou goest—each moment is short’ning thy stay— 
Thou hast a life song, yet, dear, to sing, 

Oh! may that song, love, with music-tones ring; 

Thou hast a pathway onward to wend, 

E’er may bright flowers adorn it, sweet friend. 

Now let me gather thee close to my heart, 

Now let me press thy lip, oh! must we part! 

Once let me whisper thou still must be dear, 

Though we may never more meet on this sphere— 
Then listen—for from my lips how like a knell! 
Cometh these saddest words, “ dearest—farewell!” 

L. H. 


MY WIFE AND CHILD. 

Like “heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb,” 
Mother and child—how beauteous they appear! 

The self-same brow, and eyes divinely calm, 

Blossom and bud! and both most strangely dear: 

Oh! may ye long, sweet angels, guard me here. 
Life were a weary thing, if I alone, 

Were called to struggle through its storm and gloom, 
But ye, like sudden radiance round me thrown, 

Sustain the soul, and all the dark illume. 

There is a holy mystery in such ties; 

They scatter blessings, like a flowering tree " r 
And fit us, by sweet chastening, for the skies, 

Leading us gently thither, as did he 

Who led young children once in Galilee. a. 


THE AUTUMN TIME. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

Are not the seasons of the year more beautiful 
with us than in other climates of the globe ? But 
is not autumn most beautiful ? With its gorgeous 
forests and its luseious fruits—with its woodland 
musio and its skies of Italy—with its crimson 
mornings and its varied sunsets—with its nights 
of glory and its days of cloudless beauty—oh! 
what is like autumn, the monarch of the year ? 

There is something beautiful in the opening of 
spring. The bleak, blustering winds of March 
have scarcely died away, and the snows are just 
melted from the hollows, and in the valleys, 
when the warm rains of April come on, turning 
the roads into quagmires, but sprinkling the 
brown hill-sides all over with a most delicious 
verdure. The sky too is often fretful and 
peevish—but then again how freshly bright, 
when the sun, which has only stolen out at 
intervals during the long winter months, bursts 
forth after the storm subsides, like the effulgent 
armor of a god, glistening upon every rain-drop 
in the grass—gilding stream, and mount, and 
forest with his dazzling rays, and covering the 
whole earth as with the glory of the Highest. 
And then perchance on the next morning the 
wind will come out whistling from the keen 
north-west, and before noon the light feathery 
snow flakes will float down from the sky, the 
last tokens of departing winter—and even as 
they touch the ground melt on the humid soil. 
As evening draws on the dark, purple, battle- 
mented clouds, mottled all over the wide face 
of heaven will slowly lift from the west, and 
for one moment, ere he sinks to rest, the sun 
will stream forth over*the landscape, flinging a 
halo of effulgence over earth, and painting the 
western firmament with a thousand glorious 
dyes. Ever changing, ever varied April!— 
fickle, inconstant April—yet how surpassingly 
beautiful! And then there is May, leading on 
the velvet footed hours, with its bright sun¬ 
shine, its lute-like wind, its refreshing per¬ 
fumes, its forests putting on their verdure, its 
streams singing like a young girl in very glad¬ 
ness, and its thousand beautiful things, such as 
no pen can describe, and which can only be 
equalled in that far off country where the sun 
shines forever, and the verdure never fades from 
beside the river9 of light, encircling the throne 
of God. And how silently June—our June— 
and not an English one, for there the seasons are 
far ahead of ours, comes stealing on, breathing 
its odor of flowers, like a balm upon our souls. 
And all through the long, long hours the birds 
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are returning to us from the glowing south, 
singing their old, accustomed lays beneath our 
window. 

“ They come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the rosea of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrtle of glowing Araby.” 

And not a morning passes without our hearts 
leaping at the merry tones we have heard so 
often before, as we welcome back some new 
songster to his ancient grove. Ah I these are 
delicious hours. There is a freshness in every 
thing around. It is the season of love. We 
oan linger for hours in companionship with 
some dear being, and know not the passing of 
time, unless it is as sweetest dream of happy 
slumber. We can take her hand in our own and 
wander forth into the fields, with the flowers 
smiling before us at every step, the low voiced 
rivulet leaping like a boy at play, the woods 
rustling pleasantly as the wind tosses their ver¬ 
dure aloft, and the birds hopping across our 
path, or shooting past upon the wing, and all 
the while carolling a thousand songs, until the 
very sky seems liquid with their music—ayel 
and we can do all this and never think that 
we are in this sorrowing world, so bright and 
beautiful, and unlike daily, common life, is 
everything around us. 

“ Oh! the merry May hath pleasant hours, 

And dreamily they glide, 

A* if they floated like the leaves 
Upon a silver tide— 

The trees are full of crimson buds, 

And the woods are full of birds, 

And the waters flow to music 
Like a tune with pleasant words.” 

And then for summer with its golden har¬ 
vests, and its stilly heats! Is there not beauty 
there? Ay! beauty as of Arcadia, or Tempo, 
or Calypso’s isle. There is the cool breath of 
morning, and the hushed sultriness of noon¬ 
day, and the deep quietude of evening—and 
with all these, is not summer glorious with 
beauty ? How through the long, sultry after¬ 
noon, when not a breath ruffles the glassy 
wave, we love to lie upon the borders of 
some quiet lake, beneath an overhanging tree, 
dreaming of poetry, and listlessly watching the 
passing of the voiceless hours. Not a sound is 
heard except the lazy rustle of a leaf, or the 
sough of some stone thrown idly into the wave. 
But as evening comes on there wakes around 
us untold music. The hum of insects, and the 
gentle ripple of waters come to our ears dis¬ 
tinctly, with a clear, silvery sound, like a far- 
off vesper bell. The lowing of the cattle; the 
twittering of birds iu the hedges; the whispering 
music of the evening wind, and by and bye the 


choral anthem of the stars swell out, until the 
soul is wafted from earth, and lapt into elysium. 

But summer has sublimity as well as beauty. 
Often in the deep hush of the sultry noonday 
there will gather a little speck on the horizon, 
which, gradually extending to the zenith, soon 
blackens the whole firmament with sulphurous 
clouds. As the ominous masses of vapor come 
rolling up the sky, a deep, mysterious darkness 
gradually covers the face of nature. The giant 
; trees stand motionless in the twilight, not a leaf 
| stirring on the awful silence. Everything looks 
sombre and foreboding. From time to time a 
low, rumbling sound is heard as of a far-off sea, 
and then again all relapses into the stillness of 
the grave. Suddenly a roar is heard in the 
forest; it rolls nearer and nearer; the bought 
of the old trees toss in agony; the wind rushes 
by,groaning, whistling, shrieking; and clouds of 
dust, eddying aloft, are whirled far away in the 
embraces of the hurricane, until the whole fir¬ 
mament is covered with a lurid hue, as though 
the earth was on fire beneath, and the great day 
| of judgment had come. It ceases and all is still 
once more. Then a few rain-drops patter heavily 
to the ground; and anon, with a rushing sound 
the tempest is upon us. The lightning streams 
across the firmament, the thunder crashes aloft 
and rattles down the sky, and the forest lifts up 
its cry of agony in the arms of the torturing 
whirlwind. For one instant everything glares 
out with a sudden light, fiercer than that of a 
furnace, and then a darkness, as deep and awful 
as that of the day of doom, and in which every 
| thing swims before the eye, falls upon us. Flash 
I follows flash, and bolt upon bolt bursts on high. 

: The earth staggers—the heavens reel—the very 
; deep trembles at the voice of God. The moun¬ 
tains—if mountains there are—seem clothed 
with a majesty more terrible than leviathan. 

: Night shrouds us while still the elemental strife 
continues. 

“Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night:—most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber: let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black- 

i 

But of all seasons of the year give us autumn— 
rich, blushing, luscious autumn—with its golden 
fruitage, its Indian summer, its thousand deli¬ 
cious harmonies. Then it is that we feel our 
* existence. There is something in the decay of 
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everything around us; in the fall of the leaf, the the orchard—and hush! to the nuts rattling on 
fading of the verdure, the drooping of the wild the frosty ground, and the gleesome shout of the 
flowers; in the blustering skies of to-day, and school-boys, as they burst through the crack- 


the returning glory of to-morrow, which assures 
us of the certainty of our own being, and its 
capability of defying the agents which spread 
ruin all around us. The flower may wither in 
the north wind’s breath, but neither hurricane 
nor tempest has power over us. The frost that 
destroys the plant scathes ns not. We walk, 
amid universal ruin, free, fearless and untouched, 
in the proud consciousness of superiority. 

The golden days of September usher in the 
autumn, but it is not September that we love. 
There are fruits in every orchard—songs in 
every grove—bright skies still overhead—and 
merry parties of innocent young maidens trip¬ 
ping laughingly over meadow and mead. But 
there is a coolness in the atmosphere, and a 
dampness in the evening air telling that summer 
is over, without any of that rich autumnal glory 
on hill and valley, which flings such a beauty 
over the latter months of the season. Bluster¬ 
ing days appear occasionally until the equinox 
sets in, and then for awhile stem winter seems 
to have regained his supremacy. But it is not 
long before the warm days return, and summer 
is once more seemingly in our midst. A few 
such changes, however, and the season settles 
down into autumn. The grapes hang in purple 
clusters from the boughs—the corn-huskers go 
forth singing to the harvest—the school-boys 
hie away to the chesnut woods—and whirring 
through the uplands, the pheasants incite the 
eager sportsman on, and tell that autumn is at 
hand. And hush! is that a whisper in the forest, 
low-wailing among the melancholy trees ? Now 
it rises clear and swelling on the ear, and now 
sinks away in mournful cadence. It is the voice 
of Autumn. 

(( Hark! through the dim woods dying, 
With a moan, 

Faintly the winds are sighing— 

Summer’s gone!” 

Who but Mrs. Norton could have written 
thus?—since the death of Mrs. Hemans, the 
queen of song. Alas! that this sweetness, so 
melancholy and heart-subduing, should have 
been purchased by both with the same blighted 
hopes, and desolated happiness. 

It is the middle of October, and already the 
last leaves of autumn are strewing the earth at 
every zephyr. The forests far and wide are 
dyed in a thousand colors, and not a tree re¬ 
tains its summer hue, except the dark pine, 
and the melancholy cedar. The hill-sides are 
brown once more—the fields are furrowed and 
verdureless- -the golden fruit has vanished from 


ling copse. There are sportsmen down in the 
old woods, for we have heard their guns for an 
hour’s time, and if you follow them there, you 
, will hear the rush of the rabbit through the 
; thicket, or the whistling flight of the wood 
; pigeon overhead. Was that twig falling at 
■ your feet thrown down by some mischievous 
( squirrel t Lo! there he sits, high on yon time- 
| crowned oak, with his feathery tail curled up 
; along his back, leisurely munching a nut, his 
| teeth cracking against the shell with a low, dis- 
! tinct sound, like the falling of moonlit waters. 
| Down in that copse there is a rustling under the 
leaves, and a fioclj of startled partridges, run- 
; ning swiftly across the glade, disappears under 
| the neighboring brush, while a young pointer 
| dog trots out into the light, already repenting 
i his wantonness, in rousing the covey prema- 
\ turely. And now the woods echo with a shot 
| —another and another follows—and here, even 
at our feet, have fallen two of the fated birds. 
They quiver a moment in the agonies of death, 
and then all is over with them forever. 

There was a light rain fell yesterday afternoon, 
and everything looks fresh and beautiful; while 
here and there among the grass by the river side 
there are innumerable gem-like rain-drops glis¬ 
tening in the sun. If it were only cloudy what 
a day it would be for shooting wild-ducks! Ton 
may go out upon the bay, at such a time, in your 
light gunning skiff disguised with rushes, and idly 
floating in mid-current, select the choicest of the 
flocks flying overhead, until your arm fairly tires 
with the sport; and then, when wearied of such 
1 slaughter, you may hoist your tiny sail and scud 
\ back to the mainland, with the wind roaring 
s vainly in pursuit, as shooting onward in your 
S arrowy career, your mast bends low to the hori- 
s zon, and the water bubbles sparkling over your 
s gunwale. It is pleasant thus to skim along. It 
s is pleasant to see the long marsh waving beneath 
the tempest as you pass—to hear the chafed 
surges dashing in foam-wreaths on the spongy 
banks—to watch the cut-water sailing on the 
wind, or cleaving the ruffled surface of the deep 
—and more than all to feel the exhiliration of 
your own spirits in the bracing breeze, and amid 
; the wild, wintry scenery of our Atlantic sea 
coast. 

It is almost mid-night. The stars are out, 

; spangling the firmament, but there is no moon 
: as yet in the cloudless sky. The shadows of 
the dim old woods are lying deep on glade and 
upland, with a weird solemnity as though it 
< were, as olden legends tell, an hour for mystic 
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rites. Even now a misty object is stealing out 
from the covert of yon dreamy copse—but no ! 
it was only a fleeting shadow, or a phantasy of 
the brain. But hush! what plaintive lay is that, 
rising solemnly upon the air with a low, sad ca¬ 
dence, like the murmur of a wind-harp on the 
night, now swelling rich and full upon the ear, 
and now dying fainter and fainter away with a 
soft, tremulous harmony, as though an angel had 
whispered from the skies ? Hush!—again, and 
again, and again. There is nothing to be seen < 
from the window but the dark forest enveloped i 
in mysterious gloom—the hill-side slumbering < 
in the star-light—the little rivulet murmuring j 
softly on its way—and beyond, field on field, < 
stretching on into the shadowy distance, with \ 
here and there a strip of woodland crossing their \ 
surface, or a white tenement peeping out from \ 
amidst a few old solitary household trees. But \ 
no voice is heard. Yet whether fancy or not, j 
again and yet again that sound swells out on s 
the ear. It comes not from the dim woodlands j 
to the left—it floats not from the well known s 
rocks in the meadows—it is neither a ripple from f 
the little bridge, nor the howl of a wateh-dog from 
afar—but it rises now here now there, swelling : 
out and then dying away, but ever in the air, 
as if myriads of unseen spirits floating on mriel 
wings, were singing their vesper anthems around : 
us. And do the dead then visit the earth? Oh I 
man what knowest thou ? Why are these un- : 
known harmonies—why is this strange awe when 
alone at midnight—why this yearning for we 
know not what, when gazing over a moonlit : 
landscape, or up at the illimitible stars, unless 
it is that the early lost are communing silently 
with our hearts, and drawing us, by these mys¬ 
terious links, to their own high and holy con¬ 
verse ? There is a spell upon us we cannot else 
account for. There is a deep, silent awe in our 
bosoms which is not of mortal birth. We feel a 
hush upon the heart as though the shadow of a 
seraph’s wing was there; and one by one rise up 
before us, in melancholy sweetness, the familiar 
faces of friends long since departed. We hear 
their voices thrilling on every nerve. There they 
oome—the young, the gay, the beautiful—the 
gray-haired patriarch,and his early love—passing : 
before us in shadowy procession, but as fresh and 
life-like as when in health we last beheld them. 

f( Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep; 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold j 
Both day and night: how often from the steep £ 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard i 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, s 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, > 

Singing their great Creator?” j 

The Indian summer! —the festal day of autumn » 


—lof how beautiful it comes, over hill and 
stream and dale, with the proud tread of a con¬ 
queror, and the purple mantle of a king. It 
comes, with a circlet of gold on every mountain 
top, and showers of ruby leaves falling, like 
jewels, around its jpath. The skies, for weeks, 
are without a cloud, vying with those of Italy, in 
their brightest seasons. Every breeze is laden 
with fragrance, every woodland is decked with 
richness, every day declines amid splendors sur¬ 
passed only by an archangel’s triumph. 

A Subbath walk in the country is always holy 
—but what is like a Sabbath walk on a quiet 
afternoon in the Indian summer ? You may go 
out at such a time, along the banks of some 
romantic stream, drinking in beauty at every 
step, and dreaming that you are already wan¬ 
dering beside the rivers of light. You may hear 
the wind rustling with a low musio among the 
branches—and see the precipices covered all 
over with scarlet, and purple, and gold, and 
here and there with the richest green—and you 
may see the sunlight glistening with its mellow 
glow upon the bald tops of the hills, or dancing 
with a changing, flashing brilliancy amid the 
spray of a waterfall—and all the while, whether 
gazing or listening, you will find around you the 
all-pervading presence of the great I am, who 
has woke this beauty into life, and made the 
whole landscape to join in an universal Sabbath 
hymn. And as you walk amid this dreamy quiet 
you will hear, perhaps, the voices of children 
singing in the woods, than which what can be 
more beautiful, or more like that heaven of 
which their innocence is so sweet a type? 
Hark! we hear it now—that liquid and melting 
hymn, floating clear across the silence, far down 
in the old, still woods. And now they cease. 
And by and bye their merry laughter rings across 
the landscape. Pure and happy innocents!— 
well may joyousness and songs of heaven pour 
together from your gladsome throats. 

But winter —stern, old gray-beard—have we 
forgotten thee ? There is a grandeur about thy 
hoary brow, covered with its centuries of snow, 
and thy beard all spangled with diamond-like 
icicles, which cannot be forgot. The summer 
is a young bride, glowing with warmest blushes, 
and the autumn is that bride, in all her matronly 
loveliness—and they are very, very beautiful. 
But thou art of a different order of spirits. 
Thine it is to ride upon the northern whirlwind 
—to blight the flowers before thy path, to lock 
the streams in icy fetters, and to sound thine 
anthem, like a choral symphony, through the 
dim old mysterious woods. 

The coming on of winter is like the approach 
of age. It steals upon us so insensibly that the 
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first we know of its approach, is in feeling the 
frost shuddering along our limbs. We go to 
bed at night with a warm, south breeze playing 
through the casement, and almost tempting us 
to wander forth into the moonlight; but on 
awaking in the morning, the atmosphere feel's 
so chilly that we walk toward the window, 
and lo! the whole landscape appears without, 
covered, as if by magic, with a vesture of snow, 
whiter than the mantle of a bride, and purer 
than an angel’s smile. We hear the keen blast 
whistling around the chimnies, or howling in 
the barn-yard, or roaring amid the forest like 
the voice of the ever-sounding sea. We see 
below, the snow-bird, hopping around the win¬ 
dow to pick up perchance a crumb. The cattle 
stand, huddled close, beneath the sheltered shed; 
and even while we look our breath freezes on 
the window pane, and we know that winter is 
berk! 

And a merry, merry old ohap he is. How we 
love to hear the rabbit patter over the hard- 
crusted snow, as with gun in hand, we rouse 
him from his nest at break of day—and how we 
love to gaze upon the skaters, gliding like spirits 
in the moonlight, as they hold their mystic revels 
on the quiet lake. And then, too, the sleighers 
with merry shout and jingling bells—the gay 
parties sliding among skeleton trees—and more 
than all, the quiet, holy happiness of the do¬ 
mestic fire-side, with the one, sitting beside us 
as for years she has sat, and yet never seeming, 
amid all the sorrows which God has chastened ; 
us with, to be one whit less beautiful than when ; 
we first won her to our hearth. We can see \ 
her eyes even now—mild and blue, and heavenly j 
—swimming with unbidden tears, as she lays ( 
her hand upon the golden tresses of her last ] 
born, and tells hereof her other sister, long since 
removed above, hymning songs of glory with 
her infant voice, and joining in the Hallelujahs j 
of the blest around the great white throne. Yes! 
—she tells her thus of that little one, until our 
eyes grow dim with tears, and we almost fancy ; 
we can hear that dear one’s voice, “ far above 
singing.” 

But hark!—what sound was that ? Is it the 
howling of the wind, or the deep voice of the j 
angryearthquake? The golden-haired little one, 
nestling closer to her mother’s side, with parted 
lips and cheek of marble, looks affrighted at the 
door. Hark!—it comes again. It is not the 
thunder—it is not the ocean surge—it is not the 
reeling earthquake, but it is the deep roar of the 
awakening tempest, whirling the snow along the 
waste, and lifting up its terrific trumpet-blast 
across the dky. God help poverty, if it be abroad : 
to-night I 


“Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these.” 

But Lear, though grand, must yield the palm 
to one usually feebler, but in this single instance 
far, far superior. Who can forget the wintry, 
belated traveller of Thomson ? We never read 
his fate without tears welling to our eyes. 

An 8 thu8 the . 8nows arise; and foul, and fierce, 

All winter drives along the darkened air: 

In his own loose revolving folds, the swain 
Disastered stands; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow. 

How sinks his soul! 

What black despair, what sorrow fills his heart? 

I When for the dusky spot which fancy feigned, 

His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 

Far from the track and blessed abode of man; 

And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

And down he sinks, 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 

Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death; 

Mix’d with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm^ 

In vain his little children peeping out , ? 

Into the mingling storm , demand their sire , 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes; shuts up sense: 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse 
Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast.” 

But it is not winter. It is Autumn, and the 
hour of one has come. Silence reigns throughout 
the house. The voices of our many friends are 
hushed in sleep, and the breathing of the one 
slumbering before us, is calm and peaceful as 
the wanderer’s dream of home. One milk-white 
arm is thrown carelessly over the fair dear head, 
the fingers half hidden amid the golden hair, 
which, lying in massy tresses on the brow, 
seems, as it were, a glory of sunlight crowning 
that seraphic countenance, while a stray lock 
stealing down the cheek, and trembling in every 
breath, lies, like a fluttering dove, upon that 
pure, unsullied bosom. The long, dark lashes 
closing over that eye of blue, dim not but only 
veil its look of confidence and love. The rosy 
lips are just parted the smallest space imagi¬ 
nable, while a smile lingers around them as 
though a vision of heaven was flitting by her 
sleep, or songs no ear hath heard were floating 
in harmony around her. 

“ *T is her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus.” 

Sweet lily! How purity itself is outshone in 
thy presence. 

-Farewell! 
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MARRYING FOR LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HAPPY MARRIAOE,” 
“ ELLEN MAURICE,” ETC. 

“Well, Harry, I suppose it will not be long 
before you are married? You have now found 
a girl suited to your taste, and it will be an easy 
matter to settle all preliminaries and be made 
one before summer.” 

“ I am pretty sure, Charles, that you are not 
in earnest. To speak of marrying in such a 
trifling way! When I marry, it shall be to one 
I love, and-” 

“But you do love Mary pretty desperately. 
And, moreover, she loves you. And those who 
are acquainted with you both, agree that your 
marriage would be a most excellent match. 
Why not long ago, when I was speaking with 
Miss Dawson, her very intimate, and, I believe, 
confidential friend, she told me that she should 
be glad to see the marriage take place, but could 
not just then spare Mary’s company. Every 
body seems to take an interest in her, and then 
for you to tell me you will marry one you love! 
Who else is that but Mary? You only confirm 
my suspicions.” 

“ Charles, I believe you to be one of my best 
friends. Certainly my only confidential friend. 
You know my pecuniary condition, and when 
you spoke to me I was in a serious mood, 
and disposed to speak of marriage as a serious 
matter. I appreciate your kindness, but rest 
assured, that if I ever get married, it will not 
be for some years to come. I love Mary too 
well to marry her now, should she be foolish 
enough to accept my offer. That offer shall 
not be made till I am able, with my heart and 
hand, to give her a comfortable home.” 

“Just what I should do,” thought Charles to 
himself. 

But he was determined to fathom his friend’s 
mind fully, and still continued the conversation. 

“You can give her a loving heart, and a wil¬ 
ling pair of hands, and what more will a girl 
want?” 

“ Oh! I can give those to her without being 
married. I can love her, and do, and will, and 
yet that does not oblige me to marry her at once. 
Come, come,” said Henry, desiring to turn the 
conversation. “You have not yet convinced 
me of the necessity of being married.” 

“You believe she loves you. I will not deny 
it. But is there not a possibility that she might 
love some one else?” 

Charles meant to tea9e his friend a little. But 
Henry had too much good sense to suffer such a 
question to disburb him. He replied. 


“I think you put the question too severely. 
She might , to be sure; but then I wouldn’t want 
her for a wife. If she were my wife y she might 
love another, but in neither case do I think she 
would! This is why I love her: for her virtue, 
kindness, and undeviating affection. I can read 
these in every look, in every word and action. 
She is not so very beautiful; but she has a 
sweet smile that i9 sunshine to my soul; eyes 
beaming with love and kindness; words that are 
like «pearls of great price’ falling from her ruby 
lips; a mind as pure and unsullied as her snow- 
white brow—that can expand with mine, and 
contemplate the visible manifestations of Divine 
Providenceythat can imagine, like the poet, the 
obscure, yet even glorious and resplendent reali¬ 
ties of a hidden world. This can only be done 
by a virtuous, a piou9, heavenly mind. This is 
she whom I love! Do you think I would dare 
link my sorrow, misery, poverty and worthless¬ 
ness with such a creature ? Do you know me ? 
I think you do, and you will at once admit that 
course is right. Her happiness, next to my hope 
of heaven, is now the first object of my exist¬ 
ence. And not until Providence blesses me (and 
I pray for such blessings only for her sake) with 
the means, will I think of marriage. If, after 
that, misfortunes come, she can endure them 
with heroic Christian fortitude. Then I would 
be exonerated in my own mind, and could not 
accuse myself of having knowingly brought to 
sorrow one, who should only live to be supremely 
happy!” 

“Give me your hand, Henry. I find your 
mind, as I always have found it, is pure and 
noble. I admire your principles, and feel as¬ 
sured that He who ‘blesses the upright in heart’ 
will not neglect you. I know your mind full 
well. Mary loves you, and in her centres your 
happiness. To win her honorably and give her 
a comfortable home, and a warm, loving heart 
she deserves, is your ambition. You aim well, 
and will win the prize!” 

Henry grasped his hand in friendship. He 
could not speak. His heart was full. Real 
gratitude cannot fully be expressed in words. 
Ah!’t is bliss to have a faithful friend. 

We must now turn back and give the kind 
reader some information respecting Henry Bar¬ 
ton and his love for Mary. 

He was the only son of a man, who had once 
been one of the wealthiest merchants of the 
city. At the age of sixty-five, however, he be¬ 
came a bankrupt, through the perfidy of others, 
and was compelled to quit the splendid mansion 
in which, for many years, he had resided. He 
fixed his abode in a 9mall house, the rent of 
which he expected to pay through his son Henry. 
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It was hard for him to deny himself the luxuries, 
in which from his youth he had indulged. This, 
together with the cares of his family and his re¬ 
duced condition, pressed so severely upon his 
mental and physical energies that in a few years 
he was taken by the welcome hand of death to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 

He left behind a lone widow, who, for a 
time, struggled against the unpropitious course 
of events. She, however, survived her husband 
only for a few years. Henry was left alone in 
the world. Former friends and acquaintances 
forsook him, for now that his means would no 
longer permit him to share in their extravagance 
as in former years, they regarded him as a trou¬ 
blesome, unwelcome companion. 

This gave him little anxiety; but he was in 
love; engaged to one with whom the reader is 
already acquainted. All his visions of happi¬ 
ness were, for a time, dispelled by these sad 
reverses, and, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was compelled to start afresh in business—to 
undergo the same toil and anxiety which he had 
calculated would be over long ere this period. 
When he sought employment he could find none, 
which to him was in the least satisfactory. He 
became sad and desponding and resolved to leave 
his friends, and one to whom he applied a much 
dearer appellation, to seek prosperity in a distant 
city. 

A few months after the death of his mother, 
he received a communication from a firm in 
New York, with which his father in more pros¬ 
perous days had been connected in business, 
ofifering him a situation as assistant book-keeper, 
preparatory to filling the place of the first clerk, 
who was to leave for Europe in a few months. 
He at once resolved to embrace this offer. 

Mary, his affianced bride, was the first to whom 
he made known his determination. They had 
loved each other long and well, and the thought 
of a separation, for a time, bereft Mary of her 
senses. Her face was the picture of distress. 
A thousand fears for his safety—and that she 
might be forgotten—at once rushed upon her 
imagination. Her cheeks were pale as death; 
her lips colorless and parted, exposing her 
clenched teeth. Her eyes were riveted upon 
him, as though she would read his very soul. 
Both for a while remained silent and immovea¬ 
ble. Mary knew his poverty, and the peculiar 
delicacy of his mind, and she almost fancied his 
desire was to tear himself from her, and forget 
her. 

Henry was the first to break the painful 
silence with his affectionate and impassioned 
words. 

“ My dear Mary, oh! why thus yield to gloomy 
Vol. X.— 12 


and unfounded fears ? Do you doubt my love 
—my constancy? Can I ever so forget my 
own and your happiness as to break the solemn 
engagement I have made with you ?” 

“No, no; I believe you. But oh, Henry— 
why I cannot tell—I feel an unaccountable 
foreboding of some sad event. Say you will 
stay with me—will not leave me !” 

“But, my dear, consider what you ask. I do 
not desire to leave you for my benefit, but rather 
for your own. It will pain me exceedingly to 
part with you even for awhile, and I shall never 
be happy till I return. It is for your sake that 
I desire to leave this place—say that you will 
consent to my departure.” 

He stopped for awhile. Agitating thoughts 
flashed through his bewildered mind. The grief 
of the fair young girl was more than he could 
endure, and in anguish of spirit he was about to 
give way to her request. 

“If you doubt my love,” he said, “if, after 
the assurances I have given, you still dread to 
part with me, I will stay !” 

This generous offer made Mary ashamed of 
her momentary selfishness. Henry was willing 
to sacrifice everything to her—should she be less 
devoted ? 

“ No, no,” she said, “ go, and God bless you!” 
Tears prevented her saying more. 

Henry soothed her, and expatiated on the 
advantages of his absence, so that Mary soon 
became fully reconciled to the separation. She 
knew that it was only for her sake he left her, 
and that, if the special Providence of God did 
not interfere, he would return and bestow upon 
her his hand and heart. This was all she asked. 
Riches she coveted not; nay, she regarded them 
in many instances rather a curse than a blessing. 
Her tears ceased. The heaving sighs no longer 
escaped her agitated bosom—and, as she looked 
fondly upon her lover, she smiled—ah! happy 
was he—she smiled approvingly upon him. He 
understood that lingering look, and in the ecstacy 
of the moment he pressed her to his heart. And 
now the thought of parting grieved only him. A 
tear which stood in his eye was hastily dashed 
aside, and the lovers were calm, contented and 
happy, forgetting the sorrows of a separation, 
and looking forward to a felicitous meeting. 

I will not detain the reader with a description 
of the parting. Suffice it to say, Mary mani¬ 
fested a confidence and attachment to Henry, 
which endeared her to him more than all the 
caresses and flattering words which she had 
spoken in the days of his prosperity. Adversity 
is the true test of attachment! 

Every week brought Mary a full, closely 
written letter. How eagerly she read them 
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may be divined by those who have been in 
similar situations. It was the most delightful 
task Henry had, to write out his thoughts to 
her he loved, knowing the pleasure which their 
perusal afforded her. And he was thrice happy 
in being able to communicate, in every letter, 
renewed indications of prosperity in his career. 
In three months he became principal book¬ 
keeper, and by assiduity and attention he ac¬ 
quired the esteem of the firm under which he 
served, which was daily increasing its business. 
Thoughts even were entertained of sending 
Henry to his own city, to open an establishment 
in connection with the New York firm. 

About four months after Henry had commu¬ 
nicated this intelligence to Mary, she received a 
letter from a gentleman in Manilla, from which 
she learned that a rich uncle of hers had died and 
bequeated all his property to he^. The writer en¬ 
gaged to secure it for a reasonable compensation. 

The project of the firm with which Henry 
was connected was put into execution. Henry’s 
prospects were now highly promising, and his 
friend Charles urged upon him more than ever 
the propriety nf being married. Mary’s consent 
was easily obtained. Henry was at once pos¬ 
sessed of all he desired, and both were happy in 
the consciousness that their constancy had been 
well tried and proved unchangeable. Henry only 
regretted that his father and mother did not live 
to share his happiness. He often said, 

“Mary and I love each other all the better for 
our resolution not to marry until better times. 
God helps those who help themselves, but to 
court poverty by a hasty and rash marriage is 
sinful. Let those who love determine to suc¬ 
ceed, and wait in patience. Providence, in his 
own good time, will make all right.” 


THERE IS A BETTER LAND. 

Respectfully Dedicated to the Rev. George Diehl , of 
Easton, Pa. 

by CHARLES H. GARBER. 

Beyond Time’s sea there is a better land, 

All praise to Him whose ever gracious hand 
Has scattered, e’en upon life’s barren strand, 

Some objects of delight; 

Some flowers of softer climes, luxuriant to the sight. 

Who has not felt, e’en in life’s brighter hour, 

Amid delights, who has not felt a power 
Within the soul, telling its wish to tower 
To better, truer joy; 

To Freedom bnundless still, and bliss without alloy? 

A thousand hopes by Time unsatisfied; 

A thousand longings still ungratified, 

Prayers and desires unceasingly denied, 


Till the soul pants to fly 

Where endless are its joys, long as Eternity. 

Delusive smiles of earthly happiness, 

Unmeaning dreams sleeps senseless hours to bless: 
Who e’er awoke, in earthly joys caress, 

But to lie down at eve 

In sorrow’s arms to suffer, sigh, complain and grieve? 

’Tis even so—how dark would be the morrow, 

How drear this world, so full of sin and sorrow, 

Could not life’s wanderer some bright promise borrow 
From Hope’s enchanted wand, 

Telling the sinking soul—there is a Better Land. 

It may be that but few longing aspire 
To that high state: ambition may desire 
But Time’s poor praise; yet hope’s unquenched fire 
Lives in the humblest soul, 

And sometimes lights the way to freedom’s promised 
goal. 

And when’t would burst its fetters as the soul 
Soars to that height beyond Time’s mean control; 
Thus would it speak as freedom’s longings roll, 
Fiercely, beyond command, 

“Vain hopes, poor world, farewell, I seek a Better 
Land.” 

For this we hope, and love, and live, and die: 

For this we dare Time’s ocean-mystery, 

Oh! who would launch his bark on life’s rough sea, 
To heave, and toss, and sigh, 

Did not the soul’s sweet home beyond its surges lie? 

Oh! wherefore bear the ills which life beset? 

Why ever dry the tear-drops of regret? 

When those we love and never can forget 
In our embraces die, 

And from our arms removed, on earth’s cold bosom lie. 

There is a Better Land—to Thee, oh! God 
JBe all the praise, heap, heap, oh! earth thy sod, 

On all I love high, never to be trod, 

Grief, pain and death, I stand 

Upon this hope, and smile—there is a Better Land. 


TWILIGHT. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Now slow the mellow day declines; 

And in the glowing west, 

Among the clouds a city shines, 

In gorgeous splendors drest: 

Tower and palace there appear, 

And dome and temple fair; 

A thousand turrets high uprear 
That city in the air. 

*Tis o’er, no more the picture glows, 

A pall drops down the sky; 

The ev’ning breeze more chilly blows, 
The shadowy woodlands sigh: 

The lowing kine, the twitt’ring bird, 
The farmer’s cheering call, 

The bleating flocks no more are heard; 
And silence hushes all. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ I swear’t is better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble lovers in content, 

Than be perk’d up in glittering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 

King Henry the Eighth. 

There was a kingly revel in the palace of old 
Westminster—that stately pile whose walls had 
so often resounded to the mirth of Bluff King 
Henry and his court. A partition had been torn 
away, throwing the broad, deep hall of audience 
and the king’s bed chamber into one vast room, 
thus blending the sumptuous furniture of two 
distinct apartments into one gorgeous scene. 

The high ceilings of that which was properly 
the hall of audience, was surrounded by cornices 
of carved oak, polished almost to the blackness 
of ebony, and heavily dashed with gold. The 
entire walls were hung with tapestry, not allowed 
to fall loosely from the cornices in the usual 
fashion, but each compartment fitted into a 
vast formel or frame of oak, gilded and richly 
carved, thus taking the effect of so many splen¬ 
didly wrought pictures set within the wall; for 
each compartment represented a different sub¬ 
ject, and all were glowing fresh and gorgeous as 
they had just been imported from the nunneries 
of France. Along the framework that separated 
each of the tapestried formels were ranged mas¬ 
sive silver sconces, crowded with wax candles 
that scattered a blaze of light over the glowing 
walls; the benches of azure and gold ranged 
along them, and the richly arrayed courtiers 
that crowded the room, some reposing upon the 
benches, others dancing to the martial music 
that burst from an orchestra at the lower end of 
the hall, and others crowding in groups around 
the dias on which King Henry sat with his 
Queen Catharine of Arragon. 

A right kingly and noble sight was King Henry 
and his queen, as they sat in regal state among 
their courtiers that evening. The dias which 
they occupied was placed where the partition 
had been that separated the royal chamber from 
the lower hall. Below them were the revellers 
in a blaze of light. Behind was the royal couch 
clouded with a drapery of crimson and gold, a 
beaufat piled tier after tier with massive gold 
plate, and toilet service of the same precious 
metal, the smaller articles crusted with gems— 
and three vast ebony chairs, cushioned with 
purple velvet, all glowing gorgeously, and yet 
in subdued contrast with the scene so brilliant 
with life and light lower down the hall. Above 


| the royal dias there was no light, save that which 
streamed in, strong at first, then growing fainter 
and fainter from the canopy that overhung the 
king. 

The bed chamber thus thrown open was just 
sufficiently illuminated to give it an air of mag¬ 
nificent seclusion, for the canopy under which 
Henry sat was circled at the top with a crescent 
of small sconces, linked together with innume¬ 
rable fine chains of silver. The glow of these 
sconces was flung back flash after flash from 
the roofing, which was an entire web of silver 
lace seamed together with gems, and valanced 
with a deep fringe of amethyst, emeralds, seed 
pearls and garnets, all knotted and strung to¬ 
gether. The light which penetrated the silver 
net-work of this resplendant dome fell upon the 
royal pair, pure and artless as the rays of a full 
moon; while that which struck upon the fringe 
of gems took a thousand beautiful tints that 
played and quivered around them like a rain¬ 
bow fading from its edges. 

There in the prime of his manly beauty, and 
with his fine countenance as yet unmarked by 
the brand of blood that made it fearful in after 
years, sat Henry the Eighth. His under tunic 
was of cloth of gold blazing with gems, and 
over it flowed a robe of purple velvet, lined 
with snow-white ermine, that swept around him 
in magnificent drapery. Upon his head was a 
velvet cap, with a single white plume, set a 
little upon one side, and his beard thick, silky, 
and of a rich gold color, fell in glossy waves 
over his ample chest. Catharine was by his 
side, the cherished wife of his youth, the de¬ 
serted of his age. A circlet of gems girded her 
lofty forehead, and a mantilla veil of the richest 
lace swept like a cloud over the glowing crimson 
of her robe, and the wealth of jewels that blazed 
upon her rounded arms and snow-white neck. 
At thirty-eight Catharine was still a beautiful 
woman. Her dark eyes were full of intellectual 
fire, and her noble forehead had expanded in 
breadth and beauty beneath the crown that had 
circled it almost from infancy. Every inch a 
queen, she sat leaning back in her chair of 
state, and addressing a word now and then to 
her stately husband, who answered her smiling 
also, but without turning his eyes from a group 
of dancers that had occupied bis attention half 
the evening. Standing upon one step of the 
dias, and half concealed by the king’s chair, 
stood Cardinal Wolsey, his gown of scarlet silk 
sweeping the splendid foot-cloth, and his mas¬ 
sive brow half shaded by the deep brim of the 
cardinal’s hat, which he wore even in the pre¬ 
sence. 

The Princess Mary, a sweet child of nine 
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years old, sat in front of her royal parents, her 
tiny feet half buried in the snowy fur of an 
ermine rug upon which her stool was placed, 
and her large, bright eyes wandering oyer the 
throng moving before her with a look of grave 
and child-like wonder. 

Crowded around the dias, and gathered in 
groups down the room, were the nobles of old 
England. Cardinals and bishops, the represen¬ 
tatives of a church soon to be shaken to its foun¬ 
dation by that happy and careless monarch— 
with the ambassadors of foreign nations, all in 
their richest vestments. The king, with hearty 
good will—for at that age he was capable of 
generous motives—had assembled his court to 
celebrate the marriage of Anne Boleyn’s brother 
with Eleanor Howard, the beautiful but per¬ 
verted girl, whom our readers met last in the 
woods of Norfolk. 

When Anne Boleyn took her station at court 
as maid of honor to the queen, she was accom¬ 
panied up to London by Sir Thomas and his 
family. The orphan Eleanor had no other home, 
and of course came with them. Catharine had 
been previously interested in the fair Boleyn by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and it was not long before her 
favor with the noble queen was sufficient to ob¬ 
tain a subordinate place in the royal household 
for the orphan. Once an inmate of the palace, 
and Eleanor possessed genius and craft enough 
to make her own way to favor not only with 
her royal mistress, but with Henry himself. 
Influenced perhaps by the charms of the fair 
girl w o was hereafter to wield such influence 
in his kingdom, and at that time naturally dis¬ 
posed to kind acts, Henry had placed Arthur 
Boleyn near his own person, and become so 
effectually interested in the secret love borne 
by that young gentleman for the orphan pro¬ 
tegee of his queen, that his royal influence was 
exerted with Sir Thomas in their behalf—and 
the result was this wedding festival of that 
evening, where the bridegroom and bride were 
presented by Henry to his court with every mark 
of royal kindness and favor. 

Catharine, who had grafted the orphan bride 
a dower, which went far to reconcile Sir Thomas 
and his haughty child to the match, took a sort 
of natural pride in the beauty and apparent hap¬ 
piness of her eleve. There was something in 
Eleanor’s manners, in the meek humility of her 
address, that won upon the queen’s generous 
nature, and, at the time of her marriage, the 
young girl had managed to fix herself more 
firmly in the royal favor than Anne Boleyn her¬ 
self, with all the fascinations of her beauty and 
genius. 

And now the personages of our story were 


grouped in the royal presence. Arthur Boleyn 
brilliant with such happiness as the young heart 
knows when its warmest desires are accom¬ 
plished, was dancing with his bride. In the 
same set was Percy, scarcely less radiant in his 
happiness, pacing a measure, with the small 
hand of Anne Boleyn clasped in his. Near by 
stood the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and a young man of low stature, plebeian fea¬ 
tures, and hair of a dusky red, whose dress, 
though expensive, was worn in a manner so 
slovenly and awkward that its very neatness 
seemed to be rendered vulgar by the person it 
was intended to adorn. This was Sir Piers 
Butler, the man to whom Anne Boleyn had 
been betrothed by her father. 

She was moving in the dance, that haughty and 
beautiful girl, her red lips parted with smiles, and 
the luxuriant tresses of her hair falling over her 
shoulders far down upon the robe of purple velvet 
and jewels that glowed upon her queenly form. 
In times of excitement Anne’s eyes would deepen 
from their rich violet hue to an intense black, 
and those who saw her only in public sometimes 
deemed those large, almond shaped orbs had no 
other color: now that they were flashing with the 
exquisite joy of being near the beloved one, a 
tenderness deep and holy broke over them like 
mist upon a diamond. The rose just bursting 
into blossom was not more fresh, more beautiful 
and joyous looking than Anne Boleyn as she 
floated along the dance with her thrilling hand 
enlinked with that of Lord Percy. 

All at once she started, the color left her 
cheek, her limbs lost their graceful elasticity, 
and she leaned heavily on Percy, still clasping 
his hand and paused in the dance, breathless 
and with her eyes fixed upon the ill dressed 
man who stood by Sir Thomas gazing upon 
her with a sort of universal admiration in his 
small, light eyes. 

“ Percy, my Percy, that man yonder,” she 
said in an agitated whisper, “ it is Piers Butler. 
I have not seen him for years, but it can be no 
other.” 

Percy started and turned his eyes upon the 
stranger. An incredulous smile came to his 
lips, and pressing her hand he whispered— 

“ Impossible—impossible! there must be some 
mistake—this man has not the air of a country 
noble.” 

Still Anne kept her eyes upon the man. 

“See!” she exclaimed, withdrawing entirely 
from the dance, “ he is speaking with my uncle 
Norfolk. He looks this way again!” 

That instant Sir Thomas Boleyn whispered to 
the Duke of Norfolk, and they both came toward 
the terrified girl with Piers Butler between them. 
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And now it was Lord Percy’s turn to be 
agitated. His eyes flashed, the color came and 
went on his cheeks, and his voice was unsteady. 

“Do not tremble thus, Anne,” he said in a 
low tone—“let him come—they cannot force 
you to wed him without the king’s consent.” 

“But his consent is already given,” replied 
Anne hastily. “It is his own plan!” 

Before Percy could answer, Sir Thomas came 
up and presented Piers Butler to his affianced 
bride. Anne was very pale, a look of keen re¬ 
pugnance swept over her face, and she received 
the homage of this man without relinquishing 
the support of her lover. 

That moment King Henry was looking upon 
the group. Indeed his eyes had scarcely been 
turned from Anne Boleyn during the whole 
evening, something of dissatisfaction there had 
been in his face, and he ceased to answer the 
sweet-toned observations that Catharine from 
time to time addressed to him. Twice a flash 
of anger came to his eyes when Percy exhibited 
his devotion to the beautiful girl more openly 
than he was conscious of himself; and at one 
time Henry turned sharply to Cardinal Wolsey 
as if to address him. When Piers Butler moved 
forward to be presented Henry drew back, and 
leaning one hand on the arm of his chair as if 
about to arise, fixed his attention keenly upon 
the group. He saw the change that came over 
Anne’s face, and the look, half of defiance, half 
of scorn, that Percy fastened upon the stranger : 
his own heart beat hurriedly, and the color grew 
deeper in his already flushed cheeks. Bending 
eagerly forward he addressed Wolsey. 

“ Look, my Lord Cardinal, and see if you can 
make out yonder stranger who is addressing 
Mistress Boleyn. But that he seems to know 
his grace of Norfolk, we should marvel at his 
courage in addressing a lady of such perfect 
taste as Mistress Anne in that marvelously ill 
fitting surcoat. Know you these features, my 
lord 7” 

Wolsey bent his eyes upon Sir Piers, and after 
scanning his features for a moment turned to his 
master again, not a little pleased to learn the 
distaste which Henry had taken to one whose 
wooing he had long determined to interrupt. 

“That, may it please your highness,” said 
Wolsey, “is Sir Piers Butler, the person whom 
it has pleased you to command hither, that he 
may make up a dispute between his house and 
that of Sir Thomas Boleyn regarding the Wilt¬ 
shire property, by a marriage with Mistress 
Anne.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated King Henry, flinging his 
portly person back into the chair of state with 
a violence that made the gold tissue cast over 
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it rustle again—“ I had forgotten this! But it 
must go no further, we will never see so dainty 
and sweet a lady given to yonder churl. Why 
the fellow walks like a horseboy!” 

“ It will gladden more than one heart to know 
that your grace thinks thus,” replied Wolsey, 
mounting another step of the dias, and planting 
himself at the monarch’s elbow with a degree 
of assurance that would have ruined any other 
man in the kingdom. “Yon fair girl is worthy 
a more noble mate!” 

“By St. George!” cried Henry, turning an 
animated glance on the fair object of their con¬ 
versation. “ She is worthy to be mated with a 
king!” 

The loud tone in which he spoke aroused the 
attention of Queen Catharine, she turned her 
fine eyes upon him with a questioning look and 
said— 

“ Of whom speaks my lord 7” 

The blood gushed over Henry’s cheek and 
temples, for Wolsey had also fixed his black 
eyes searchingly on his master, and there was 
something innocent and holy in the half won¬ 
dering gaze of his wife that abashed the haughty 
monarch. Ho forced a laugh and replied in a 
lower tone. 

“See yonder stranger in the brown surcoat, 
sweet-heart—what say you, shall he wed with 
your fair serving woman, Mistress Anne Bo¬ 
leyn 7” 

“The saints forbid!” said Catharine, turning 
her serious eyes upon the group that had so 
long occupied her husband’s attention: then she 
exchanged a meaning glance with the cardinal. 

Henry laughed. The prompt answer had 
pleased him well. “See your eminence,” he 
said, addressing Wolsey, “our royal lady de¬ 
cides against this thing; Sir Piers shall never 
mend his inheritance by wedding the most 
beautiful lady of our court! Send Sir Thomas 
hither that we may enlighten him regarding our 
will in this matter!” 

Again Wolsey and the queen exchanged 
glances. 

“My good lord,” said Catharine, laying her 
hand gently on the arm of Henry’s state-chair; 
“this decision against Sir Piers emboldens us to 
name one who in estate and person is far more 
worthy of sweet Mistress Anne. Has your high¬ 
ness never remarked how much the Lord Percy 
effects her company 7” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated the king, with an intonation 
that made Catharine start in her chair, while 
Wolsey looked at the king from under his hat 
with aroused suspicion in his eye. 

“ Ha 1 sits the wind in that quarter 7” quoth 
Henry, casting an angry look at Percy, who still 
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supported Anne Boleyn near the dancers; and 
drawing haughtily back he rested one hand on 
the arm of his chair, and watched every move¬ 
ment of the young couple with keen and jealous 
attention. 

Catharine saw that her consort was in no 
mood to discuss Percy’s pretensions to the beau¬ 
tiful maid of honor, and though she had long 
since pledged herself to intercede with Henry 
in their behalf, his reception of this first bint 
on the subject frightened her from proceeding 
further. The color broke over her cheek a little 
warmly at this abruptness, for, though rough 
sometimes to others, he had always been gentle 
to her. In order to conceal the pain his sharp 
tone had given, she bent over the little princess 
and addressed a caressing word to her. The 
child looked smilingly in her face, and stealing 
one tiny hand along the folds of her mother’s 
robe, nestled it in the soft, white palm that lay 
half buried in the glowing crimson. That mo¬ 
ment the Duke of Norfolk, accompanied by Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, advanced up the room in order 
to present Piers Butler to the monarch. Before 
they reached the dias Henry started up, and 
taking Wolsey by the robe, led him into the 
comparative obscurity of the chamber beyond. 

“ My Lord Cardinal, I pray you see Sir Thomas 
Boleyn as early as may be, and tell him that our 
mind i9 changed with regard to the match be¬ 
tween Piers Butler and his daughter,” said the 
king, with a sort of nervous haste in his voice 
and manner. 

“ But the Wiltshire property!” said Wolsey. 

“Let Sir Thomas rest content in that. We 
will ourself see the judges who are to decide the 
matter. The Boleyns shall suffer no loss though 
we part with crown lands enough to make up 
the disputed gear. See to it, Wolsey, that our 
former consent to this marriage is revoked at 
once.” 

Wolsey was shadowed by the bed drapery, 
near which his royal master had led him, and 
the quiet smile that stole over his lips was un¬ 
observed otherwise. His suspicions regarding 
the real motives and feelings of the king might 
have been too apparent. In order to confirm 
those suspicions, or do away with them entirely, 
he ventured upon the subject which Queen Catha¬ 
rine had just timidly abandoned. 

“It is evident that the lady can command a 
better match. Any one who ha9 marked her 
this evening must see that young Percy has be¬ 
come the slave of her rare beauty. If it please 
your highness that she match in that quarter, 
the Earl of Northumberland might be brought 
to consent.” 

“The Earl of Northumberland—the Lord 


Percy,” said the king, with angry vehemence. 
“I tell you he shall not have the sweet lady— 
she affects him not! I tell you, Wolsey, she 
affects him not!” 

“The queen thinks otherwise!” persisted 
Wolsey, resolved to fathom the king’s secret 
wishes deeper still. 

“The queen! I tell thee Kate knows nothing 
of the matter,” Henry began to say with in¬ 
creased energy, but a glance of light happened 
to reveal the expression of Wolsey’s face, and 
the monarch checked himself. 

“It matters not discussing the question,” 
he added more temperately, while the blood 
mounted to his temples. “It is our will that 
both Sir Piers and Lord Percy—if he has pre¬ 
sumed to make suit to this lady—withdraw their 
pretensions at once. We look to you, lord car¬ 
dinal, that the Lord Percy, who is of your house¬ 
hold, does not offend again by his audacious 
homage in our very presence chamber.” 

Wolsey bent his head. “I will see that my 
Sieve conducts himself in conformity to your 
royal wishes,” he said, ready at any time to 
sacrifice his dearest friend to the caprice of a 
master, who repaid him so bitterly in after years. 

“ See to it!” cried Henry, turning pale with 
rage, for he was looking down the room and saw 
Anne Boleyn walking toward the dias, leaning 
with a sort of graceful languor on the arm of 
Lord Percy, who seemed to be addressing her 
in a low voice. 

“At once,” he muttered, turning away, “or 
the house of Northumberland may lack an heir.” 

The cardinal did not hear the last words—for 
Henry strode away as they fell from his lips. 
But he was startled by the angry tone in which 
the whole conversation had been carried on, and 
remained in the shadow musing with himself for 
some minutes after the king had left him. The 
subject seemed to give him some anxiety, but 
after pondering it over in his mind while his 
countenance resumed its usual serenity. 

“It i9 but a passing fancy,” he muttered, 
“such as gave the good queen a brief season of 
anxiety regarding this demoiselle’s sister Mary. 
Still it is better that Percy be withdrawn from 
the court. In truth I had never countenanced 
the matter but to please her highness. At all 
events the king must be obeyed!” 

After taking this resolution the cardinal left 
his obscure position, and moved, with his usual 
grave dignity, toward the dias where Henry was 
standing, with one foot upon the lower step, 
while he conversed in a low voice with Sir 
Thomas Boleyn. As Wolsey came up, Henry 
withdrew with the baronet to a window, where 
they talked earnestly for some time. 
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The cardinal found means to separate Percy < 
from the young maid of honor, for he observed \ 
that Henry eyed the pair suspiciously from time ? 
to time. | 

Catharine saw Sir Piers advancing toward \ 
his cousin, and kindly beckoned her to sit down \ 
upon a step of the dias. \ 

“Be of good cheer,” she whispered in a sweet j 
voice, bending toward the lovely girl who had \ 
sought shelter from unwelcome homage at her j 
feet. “ The king took it somewhat amiss when 
we ventured to hint a word in favor of poor \ 
Percy, but when he is alone, with nothing to \ 
chafe his noble spirit, we will urge the subject j 
again—he will not deny his queen the pleasure I 
of making her own maiden happy.” j 

“Ah, how good your grace is!” cried the j 
grateful maiden, and gathering the hem of 
Catharine’s robe in her hand, she pressed her 
glowing lips upon it. 

Shortly after the king came up to the dias, 
and, without appearing to notice Anne Boleyn, 
led his wife from the room. She smilingly bade 
the anxious young creature to follow them with 
the little princess, hoping to interest the king in 
her behalf by such acts of personal confidence. 

Soon after the reception hall of old Westmin¬ 
ster was empty. 

CHAPTER IV. 

In his parlor of York House sat Cardinal 
Wolsey, clad in robes of sweeping scarlet, and 
with his massive brow uncovered. The chair 
which he occupied was of ebony, and more 
richly carved than any to be found in the palace 
of old Westminster, though it had been so long 
the home of kings. A heavy cord of red silk 
bound his robe at the waist, and his foot sunk 
luxuriously into the purple and gold cushion pf 
a stool always placed upon the carpet of rich 
tapestry convenient for his use. He had been 
writing, for scrolls of parchment lay on the 
table at his right hand, some of them glittering 
with the gold dust with which he dried his 
manuscript, others tied neatly together with 
skeins of cTimson floss. The standish which 
had afforded him ink was of massy gold crusted 
with rubies, and a goblet blazing with jewels, 
and half full of wine, stood close by. The room 
was small, but high in the ceiling, and lighted by 
an arched window, deeply stained. The cornice 
was a grape vine carved on ebony, with clusters 
of fruit burnished in gold. Everything was new 
like the man! The golden arras hanging over 
the walls and drawn back from the stained win¬ 
dow with massive bullion cords; the chairs glit¬ 
tering with gilded leather; the Persian footcloth, 
all shone and glittered with their first rich gloss. 


The very books in their covers of spotless vel¬ 
lum, and the articles of plate scattered profusely 
around, seemed to have passed into that room 
directly from the polisher and goldsmith. 

In the room without were fifty pages, all of 
noble birth, clad in the cardinal’s livery, more 
than fifty others Were scattered through the vast 
palace, ready to obey the slightest behest of this 
new man. This son of a butcher, whose father 
served beef for the kitchens of the very nobles 
who allowed their sons to bend the knee to him. 

This band of youthful nobles formed but a 
small portion of the eight hundred retainers, all 
distinguished for birth or talent, that followed 
in the train of Wolsey. 

In a little closet or oratory, from which the 
arras was partially drawn back, knelt a tall and 
handsome man in priest’s garments. His head 
was bent before a crucifix of silver elevated upon 
an altar of black marble, whence it looked down 
\ pure and holy, as if in compassion of the gor- 
| geous pride revealed through the lifted drapery. 
The priest seemed deeply absorbed in his devo¬ 
tions, but when the cardinal spoke his name he 
started up with a brightened countenance, and 
came forth into the closet. 

Wolsey was leaning back in his seat. One 
hand, on which there was a faint ink stain, fell 
over the arm of his chair, the other lay half 
closed upon the page of manuscript which he 
had just been writing. His eyes were bent upon 
the floor, and he seemed lost in a fit of musing. 
The priest neither moved nor spoke, but stood 
with his arms folded patiently beneath his robe 
waiting to be addressed. At length the cardinal 
raised his head. 

“Ah, I remember,” he said, after looking at 
the priest a moment with a sort of half doubt 
upon his face. “Go into the ante-room and 
bring hither the young Lord Percy, son to the 
Earl of Northumberland.” 

The priest bent his head and left the closet. 
In a brief space he came back, preceded by Lord 
; Percy. 

Wolsey received the young man with a grave 
smile, but neither arose to greet him nor seemed 
to expect that he would be seated. The butcher’s 
descendant loved to humble the pride of an earl’s 
son. 

“Go to thy prayers again, father Paul,” he 
said, addressing the priest in the bland and 
courteous tone which he always used to those 
undoubtedly his inferiors, for it w/^ only to the 
great that Wolsey was imperious.’ “Go to thy 
prayers, and drop the arras that thy devotipns 
may be more profound; nay, draw the imaer 
; curtain that we may not disturb thee in tny 
orisons.” 
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The priest bent his head and withdrew into 
the oratory, unlooping the arras on his way. 
The cardinal listened till he heard a second 
sweep of drapery behind the arras, and then he 
turned to Lord Percy. The young man was a 
good deal agitated, for he knew that Wolsey 
was about to speak of his love suit to Anne 
Boleyn, and in that, every hope of his soul was 
ventured. 

“My lord,” said Wolsey) “you will think no 
more of the queen’s maid of honor, Mistress 
Anee. The king wills that you cast her from 
your mind.” 

For a moment Percy stood mute from sur- 
prise, gazing at the cardinal. There was some¬ 
thing so indifferent and business-like in his 
words and manner, that it required an effort 
for the young man to realize that they were 
intended to crush the sweetest and dearest 
hopes of his life. At length he found voice to 
speak. 

“Not think of Mistress Anne more,” he said. 

“ Your eminence might as well expect me to stop 
the pulses of my own heart as cease to think of 
her.” 

“It is the king’s pleasure,” replied Wolsey, j 
in the same quiet but firm tone of voice—“not j 
only that you abandon all suit of Anne Boleyn, 
but that your contract with Lord Shrewsbury’s 
daughter be at once fulfilled.” 

“My lord, you know this to be impossible— 
the king knows it to be impossible—has not our 
gracious lady, the queen, sanctioned the love I 
bear her waiting lady ? My honor—my life—is 
pledged to Anne Boleyn—it were perjury in the 
sight of God were I to wed another,” cried 
Percy, speaking with such energy as a young 
heart threatened with sudden devastation might 
well exhibit. 

“And think you,” said Wolsey, wavering 
somewhat in his manner—“think you the king 
and myself are not the best judges of what is 
due to the honor of a noble, that you withhold 
submission to our wishes?” 

“If it please your grace,” said Percy, “I 
would submit myself wholly to the king and 
your grace in this matter, were it not one of 
honor and conscience—one which invokes the 
happiness of my whole life—of a being dearer 
to me a thousand times than life.” 

“ This is constancy,” cried Wolsey, growing 
stern and cold from resentment at this unex¬ 
pected opp^ition. “Father Paul!” 

The prielt appeared. 

“ The Earl of Northumberland should be some¬ 
where without, search for him in the ante-room.” 

4The priest withdrew, and Wolsey turned to¬ 
ward the agitated young man. $ 


“If neither the king nor me, thy spiritual 
adviser can have control over that proud heart, 
perchance, the old earl, your father, may find 
some strength in his authority.” 

“ Not here will I meet my father,” said Percy 
firmly. “ Even for him I will never break the 
faith thrice plighted to one who possesses every 
wish of my heart. She alone can release me 
from a compact made with my whole soul. I 
must have time for thought. I must see the 
lady.” 

“ On your life and honor, I charge you not to 
see Anne Boleyn again. Go now if you will, 
but under this interdict,” said Wolsey. “ I will 
see your father, and learn of him if the contract 
privately rushed into by a hot-brained youth can 
annul the alliance projected by two noble houses 
years ago. Remember the heirship of Northum¬ 
berland may be converted to the younger sons at 
the old earl’s pleasure!” 

“ My father hus authority to control that which 
was to have been my inheritance,” said Percy, 
with feeling—“ but the right to redeem my own 
honor, to love that which is good and beautiful, 
even he shall not wrest from me.” 

« Go,” said Wolsey, half rising from his chair, 
“it is not in this spirit that you should meet the 
old earl—we will ourself discuss the matter with 
him. A night’s reflection may bring that proud 
heart to a sense of duty, nay, it must,” and with 
a haughty wave of the hand Wolsey dismissed 
the unhappy noble just before Paul entered an¬ 
other door, followed by the old Earl of Northum¬ 
berland. 

I The two remained together more than an hour, 
and when the earl went forth he passed by his 
son in the gallery without addressing a word to 
him, though they had not met in several weeks. 

At this very time Anne Boleyn was on her 
knees before the queen: her eyes were flushed 
with weeping, and her limbs shook with grief 
as she clung to Catharine’s robe. 

“ Alas! I cannot give him up—my very soul is 
; woven to his,” she said, lifting her tearful face 
; with a look of passionate grief to the benign 
features of her royal mistress. 

“Why should his majesty thus interpose his 
authority between two beings that have no hope 
or joy save in each other?” 

“ You should not rave thus—nor speak harshly 
of that which the king wills,” said Catharine, with 
j; a calm dignity, and yet there was true womanly 
compassion in her tone. “ Has he not released 
you from that which seemed most dreadful, your 
engagement with Sir Piers Butler? Has he not 
promised honors to your father—advancement 
to your only brother ? My poor maiden, learn 
to look more calmly on the matter. I, who have 
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been eighteen years the wife of his bosom, never 
questioned my Henry’s will thus!” 

“It is not his will that I question, but that of 
one who has neither love, honor, nor honesty,” 
cried Anne with imprudent warmth. “This is 
the work of Cardinal Wolsey; I saw his cold 
eyes upon me last night at the revel!” 

“Hush, poor child—hush,” said Catharine, 
with wonderful forbearance, for Anne’s pas¬ 
sionate grief made her forgetful of the respect 
due that noble woman. “ I cannot hear the car¬ 
dinal thus spoken of—take heart! our influence 
has ever been great with the king.” 

Anne looked up, and a smile broke through 
her tears. She was naturally of a hopeful dis¬ 
position—she kissed the queen’s hand—she 
gathered the folds of her robe between her 
trembling palms and pressed them again and 
again to her lips with an overflow of grateful 
love that was scarcely less than devotion. 
Then she arose, clasped her hands, and lifting 
her beautiful eyes to heaven, said in a deep 
and earnest voice— 

“May the sweet lady of heaven bless thee, 
most royal lady—and bless me only as I prove 
thy grateful and true servant.” 

Catharine smiled, and tears started to her 
mild, dark eyes. Touched to the heart by these 
grateful words, she took Anne’s hands between 
both of hers, and—as the girl sunk to her knees 
again—pressed a kiss upon her forehead. It 
was not often that Catharine allowed such tender 
feminine feelings to overcome her dignity. But 
to see herself thus beloved was sweet, and Catha¬ 
rine of Arragon pressed her lips upon the brow 
of Anne Boleyn before the doomed maiden went 
forth to work ruin to both. 

When Anne entered her chamber she found 
Eleanor, her brother’s wife, sitting by the win¬ 
dow waiting for her. The poor girl was new 
to grief, and her heart panted for sympathy— 
she sat down by the bride and unfolded her 
heart, its sufferings, and its wishes. 

“I will see him,” she said, “spite of Wolsey 
—spite of the king^—they cannot force him to 
wed another. See, here is the letter that his 
page gave me as I come along. He will reject 
the Lady Mary Talbot even at the altar—does 
be not swear it?” 

Eleanor read the billet attentively, her lip 
quivered a little, and her* cheeks burned, while 
Anne blessed her for these marks of sympathy. 
After she had searched that warm and passionate 
heart to its depths, the bride went out, uttering 
protestations of sisterly love. 

That night Eleanor met the king as he came 
in from the chase. He paused to speak with 
her, for there was something in her dark eye 


that seemed to plead for attention. They con¬ 
versed together several moments, and at parting 
Henry took a jewel from his finger and forced it 
on her acceptance. 

The next day Anne Boleyn was dismissed 
from the queen’s service, and sent down to 
Hever Castle, accompanied by her father. She 
did not see Percy again—and the letter which 
she left in charge of her brother’s wife, passed 
with all its poetry of passion and love into the 
hands of King Henry. to be continued. 


THE SEA-WEED. 

BT T. HEMPSTEAD. 

Wanderer of the wide, blue sea, 

Exiled to this lonely shore, 

Lifted from thy halls of glee, 

Borne the rolling wave before. 

What could tempt thee thus to roam 
From thy peaceful halls of sand, 

Far beneath the silvery foam, 

In the bowers of shadowland? 

No bleak wave might toss thee there— 

Not the breath of Polar storm 
Might thy peaceful slumber scare, 

Or thy tender bloom deform. 

In what grotto vast and dim, 

By what rock of ancient mould, 

’Midst what mouldering navies grim 
Streamed thy waving leaves of gold? 

Now dost answer me outright, 

“ Deep in ocean’s darkest aisles, 

Where through waves and mists and night, 
Never ray of Summer smiles; 

Was I born, and was I nurst, 

On the coral bough I grew; 

’Till my watery bars I burst, 

Up to sunshine and to dew?” 

Sea-weed! thou like sailor lost, 

Hast been tost and cast away 
On this bleak and lonely coast, 

Here to wither and decay. 

Sea-weed! thou like maiden fair, 

O’er the fiery wave of scorn; 

Hast been driven ’neath the glare, 

Thus to perish, lost, forlorn. 

Wanderer of the wide, blue sea, 

Borne the rolling surf before; 

Through thy native halls of gloe, 

Shall thy soft plumes wave no more. 

What could tempt thee thus to roam 
From thy peaceful halls of sand, 

Far beneath the silvery foam, 

In the bowers of shadowland ? 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
PICKLES. 

Kettles of block tin or lined with porcelain are the 
best for pickling. Iron discolors the acid, and the ver¬ 
digris produced by the vinegar on brass, copper, or 
bell-metal, is extremely poisonous. If, after keeping 
the pickles any lime, you discern any symptoms of 
their not keeping well, boil them over again with fresh 
vinegar and spice. The jars in whsch pickles are kept 
should always be full enough of vinegar to cover the 
pickles themselves. Vinegar for pickles should only 
boil five or six minutes. 

To Pickle Tomatoes. —The tomatoes should not 
be very ripe when used for pickling. Mix in a large 
stone jar an ounce of mustard, half an ounce of cloves, 
half an ounce of pepper. Fill the jar half full of the 
best vinegar, then lay in the tomatoes, mixing amongst 
them a dozen or more whole onions. 

The jar should not be opened for a month, when the 
pickle will be fit for use. Great care must be taken to 
close the jar closely every time that any of the pickles 
are taken out. If these precautions are followed, the 
tomatoes will keep a year. 

Peaches and Apricots. —Take those of a full 
growth, but perfectly green. Put to a gallon of 
vinegar half an ounce of cloves, the same quantity 
of peppercorns, sliced ginger and mustard seed—add 
■alt and boil the vinegar—then turn it on the peaches 
scalding hot. Turn the vinegar from them several 
times. Heat it scalding hot, and turn it back while 
hot. 

Cucumbers. —Gather those that are small and green, 
and of a quick growth. Turn boiling water on them as 
soon as picked. Let them remain in it four or five 
hours, then put them in cold vinegar, with alum and 
salt, in the proportion of a table-spoonful of the former 
and a tea-cup of the latter, to every gallon of vinegar. 
When you have done collecting the cucumbers for 
pickling, turn the vinegar from the cucumbers, scald 
and skim it till clear, then put in the pickles, let them 
scald without boiling, for a few minutes; then turn 
them while hot into the vessel you intend to keep them 
in. A few peppercorns improve the taste of the cucum¬ 
bers. Another method of pickling cucumbers, which 
is good, is to put them in salt and water, as you pick 
them—changing the salt and water once in three or 
four days. When you have done collecting your cu¬ 
cumbers for peeling, take them out of the salt and 
water, turn on scalding hot vinegar, with alum, salt 
and peppercorns in it. 

Mangoes. —Musk melons should be picked for man¬ 
goes, when they are green and hard. They should be 
cut open after they have been in salt water ten days, 
the inside scraped out clean, and filled with mustard 
seed, allspice, horseradish, small onions, &c., and 
sewed up again. Scalding vinegar poured upon them. 

To Pickle Green Peppers —The peppers must be 
pickled when half ripe, and the smallest ones chosen. 
Make a small hole at the top and another at the bottom 
of the pepper, and extract the core and seeds. A pen¬ 
knife should be used in performing this operation. 
Simmer the peppers for a whole day in salt and water 


over a very moderate fire—stir them every once and 
awhile that those at the bottom may not bum. Leave 
them over night to cool, and the next morning lay them 
gently into ajar, sprinkle a small quantity of mustard 
over them, and fill up the jar with cold vinegar. 

GAME. 

Pigeons may be either roasted, potted , stewed, or 

broiled . 

Potting is the best, and the least trouble. After they 
are thoroughly picked and cleaned, put a small slice of 
salt pork, and a little ball of stuffing, into the body of 
every pigeon. The stuffing should be made of one 
egg to one cracker, an equal quantity of suet or butter 
seasoned with sweet marjoram, or sage, if marjoram 
cannot be procured. Flour the pigeons well, lay them 
close together in the bottom of the pot, just cover them 
with water, throw in a bit of butter, and let them stew 
an hour and a quarter, if young; an hour and three 
quarters, if old. Some people turn off the liquor just 
before they are done, and brown the pigeons on the 
bottom of the pot; but this is very troublesome, as they 
are apt to break to pieces. 

Stewed pigeons are cooked in nearly the same way, 
with the omission of the stuffing. Being dry meat, they 
require a good deal of butter. 

To roast pigeons, put them on a little spit, and tie 
both ends close. Baste with butter. They will be 
done in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

In making a pigeon pie , put inside of every bird a 
piece of butter and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 

Woodcock, Snipe, &c. —To roaBt these birds, put 
them on a little spit, take a Blice of wheaten bread, 
and toast it brown, then lay it in a dish under the 
birds; baste them with a little butter, and let the trale 
drop on the toast. When they are roasted, put the 
toast in the dish, lay the woodcocks on it, and have a 
quarter of a pint of gravy; pour it in a dish, and set it 
over a lamp or chafingdish for three minutes; and send 
them to table. Epicures say you should never take 
anything out of a woodcock or snipe. The head of a 
woodcock is considered a great delicacy. 

To roast pheasants , partridges , quails , and other 
small birds, pick and draw them immediately after 
they are brought in. If they are of a nature to be 
improved by it, lard them with small slips of the fat 
of bacon drawn through the flesh with a larding needle. 

To roast reed-birds or ortolans , put into every bird 
an oyster, or a little butter mixed with some finely 
sifted bread crumbs. Dredge them with flour. Run 
a small skewer through them, and tie them on the spit. 
Baste them with lard or with fresh butter. They will 
be done in about ten minutes. Reed-birds are very 
fine made into little dumplings with a thin crust of 
flour and butter, and boiled about twenty minutes. 
Each must be tied in a separate cloth. 

M iscellaneous. —Receipt for Raspberry Wine .— 
Take of cold soft water, six gallons, cider, four ditto; 
raspberries, six ditto; any other fruit, three ditto. Fer¬ 
ment. Mix, raw sugar, eighteen or twenty pounds; 
red tartar, in fine powder, three ounces; orange and 
lemon peel, two ounces dry, or four ounces fresh; 
then add brandy, three quarts. This will make eigh¬ 
teen gallons. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Octr artist, for this month, has made a very beautiful 
picture for the fashion plate:—a bridesmaid showing 
the necklace presented to the bride. The costumes 
are the very latest. 

Fig. i.— A Walking Dress of striped silk. Cor¬ 
sage tight, a point , high on the shoulders, and with 
bands of gympe,trimmed across its front. The sleeves 
are tight, with three bands of gympe. A small square 
lace collar is worn around the neck. The skirt is trim¬ 
med down the front in the same manner as the corsage. 
Bonnet of silk, trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig. ii. — A Ball Dress of pink tarlatane. Corsage 
tight, a point , with two berthe capes, and low in the 
neck. Two pipes; the under one trimmed with three 
rows of quilled tarlatane: an open tunic above, trim¬ 
med to match, and fastened with small bouquets of 
flowers. The hair is trimmed with a wreath of flowers, 
passing over the top of the head, and falling down by 
the ears. 

Fig. iii. —A Wedding Dress of white satin. Cor¬ 
sage tight, a point , and low on the shoulders with two 
deep falls of lace. The skirt is trimmed with five 
flounces of rich Brussels lace. The back part of the 
hair is dressed with orange flowers. 

General Remarks.— The style of bonnet most 
fashionable for fall is that given in fig. 1. Plumes 
and flowers, however, will also be used to trim ca¬ 
potes, and indeed will never go entirely out of fashion. 
Walking dresses are now made high in the neck to 
suit the season: in this climate low-necked dresses 
should never, scarcely in summer, be worn in the street. 
Where flounces are used on promenade dresses, no 
more than four are now allowed by the ton. Many 
milliners will trim dresses with black lace and buttons : 
three rows around the neck and top of the body, and 
four or five strips on the skirt in front, instead of gympe 
as in figure 1. 

Sleeves are invariably long, and generally what are 
called half bishop. For materials silks, mousselaine 
de laines , &c., as usual, are worn. The moBt fash¬ 
ionable silks are large plaids, generally in gay colors, 
and have a superb effect, especially on tall persons. ; 
Stripes are, however, also allowable: these add much ' 
to the grace of short figures, and indeed should be almost < 
exclusively worn by them. Some elegant mousselaine 
de laines are in the market, made in small plaids: these 
look well on every body. Rich silk cardinals trimmed 
with lace are the most suitable over-dress for this sea¬ 
son. Long shawls will still be worn by many, how¬ 
ever. We annex descriptions of the most elegant 
carriage and opera costumes of the season. 

A Carriage Dress of shot pink and mauve colored 
taffetas , the skirt decorated in the front with three deep 
falls of black lace, put on rather full and very narrow; 
plain high body, and long sleeves. Cloak of a light 
green silk, trimmed with a narrow double fulling of 
the same; this cloak is of a round form, and looped up 
with a small bow on each side of the front; round 
collar, fitting quite flat to the shoulders, and encircled 
with the same kind of trimming as that on the slrirt. 
Drawn capote of white gaze, edged with white lace, 


and having a beautiful branch of pink roses on the left 
side. 

An Opera Dress. —This splendid costume is com¬ 
posed entirely of a rich lace, worn over a pink skirt, 
and ornamented down the front with choux of pink 
satin, from which depend three long ends, fringed at 
the extreme points; the half-high corsage is cut low in 
the front, and surmounted with a beautiful berths cape 
of the same description of lace, finished in the centre 
with a ekou to correspond with those on the sleeves, 
the latter being formed of a double fulling, finished 
round the arm with a deep frilling of the same, looped 
up in the front. Hat of white crepe, the crown deco¬ 
rated with two rouleaus of white gauze ribbon, and a 
plume of short white ostrich feathers, the interior having 
sprigs of light pink leaves. 

Redingotes are at present much worn, made of 
silk; they are embroidered en tablier , in silk braid; 
when buttons are used, they must be of the richest de¬ 
scription. The sleeves of these pelisses are made tight, 
but open at the elbow and wrist. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Harper's New Miscellany.— Since our last notice 

I of this invaluable series of books, the Harpers have 
added some half dozen, all remarkable for a higher 
degree of excellence than can be found in any series 
ever published in this country. Every work seems 
to have been selected with peculiar reference to the 
American people. In everything connected with these 
books judgment and taste go hand in hand. There is 
} not an indifferently written, or uninteresting volume 
among them. Among the last series of the Miscel¬ 
lany is The Modern British Plutarch in one volume, 
containing brief and delightfully written biographies 
of more than thirty of the most eminent men of Great 
Britain: men who have been instrumental in forming 
her sons, exalting her literature, or advancing science 
and the arts in the fatherland. For young persons it 
is a valuable book indeed; combining So much in ft 
brief space, and all richly worth reading, it could not 
well be otherwise. 

Harper's Pictorial History of England. —Next to 
Harper’s Bible we consider this Pictorial History the 
greatest work ever attempted in America. The illus¬ 
trations form almost a history in themselves, besides 
being in most cases gems of art. The church of St. 
Stephens’ in No. 5 is really beautiful. There is ft 
view of Richmond, Yorkshire, in the same number, 
and one of Carlisle, that Beem to us unequalled by 
anything of the kind that we have seen. In the sixth 
number we find two subjects of great historical inte¬ 
rest, that of the Tower of Oxford Castle, and the 
ancient royal Manor House of Woodstock. The sixth 
number brings the pictorial history down to the time 
of Richard the First, he of the lion heart. 

The Chaplet. By C. H. Coggins. 1 vol. Phil ad a: 
F. C. Wilson , 1846.—This is a neat little volume, con¬ 
taining many sweet and touching poems. The author 
is yet yonng. His verse does not pretend to the highest 
walk of art, but is nevertheless pleasant and smooth. 
It will find a response in many a heart. 
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Chamber's Information for the People. No. II. 
Philada: Zeiber 4* Co., 1840.—This is a work, some¬ 
what akin to Brande's Encyclopaedia, and yet so dif¬ 
ferent as to warrant a separate patronage. It contains 
information on chemistry, mechanics, and indeed on all ; 
the other useful sciences. There is scarcely a trade 
or profession whose members would not be benefitted 
by the possession of this work; and for general refer¬ 
ence it is unquestionably the best book of its kind. 
We had long wondered that no American publisher 
undertook the republication of so valuable a work. 
Mr. Zeiber deserves great credit for the handsome 
manner in which he has begun the task at laBt: 
and if merit can guarantee success, he will make a 
most profitable speculation. The work will be issued 
periodically in fifteen numbers, at twenty-five cents a 
number. 

Temper and Temperament. By Mrs. Ellis. Har¬ 
per 4 * Brothers. —An essay or a plain narrative is never 
in better hands than with the author of this little book: 
but with reverence be it spoken, Mrs. Ellis cannot, at 
any rate does not finish up a story well, nor does she 
seem to possess that kind of power necessary to carry 
out a well organized plot, or exhibit a character in all 
its phases. Her language is beautiful, her sentiments ; 
are always good, but all her attempts at works purely 
fictitious are fragmentary and incomplete. The two 
stories in this volume, both leave the reader dissatis¬ 
fied and in doubt. They are excellent so far as they 
go, but they do not go half far enough. Still the book 
is one that will be read through when once taken up. 
It is neatly bound and printed on good paper, two great 
recommendations. 

Bell's Life of Canning comes next in order. It 
is impossible to read a book like this without a feeling 
of respect for human nature—respect for the great man 
.whose life forms its subject, and for the author, who 
has so faithfully pourtrayed the events of that life, and 
the traits of character that moulded these events. The 
life of Canning is the history of that period of time in 
which he lived and acted. The doings of the man are 
so woven with the history of British legislation, that 
any interest bestowed upon the man naturally leads to 
a far wider range of information than can usually be 
gathered from a biography of an individual. 1 

The Leaflets of Memory. An Annual for 1847. 
E. H. Butler 4* Co., Philadelphia. —In noticing the 
volume of this annual for 1846, we declared it one of 
the best of the season. Its successor is equally ele¬ 
gant: indeed many will think it superior. Several 
magnificent illuminations adorn the volume: and the 
engravings and contents are equally meritorious. This 
and the other annuals we shall notice more at length 
hereafter. 

Shores of the Mediterranean. By T. Shcresder. 

2 vols. Harper 4* Brothers. —These are two volumes 
of light gossipping and pleasant matter, such as one 
seldom meets with anywhere. The author has high 
descriptive powers, which he exercises apparently ! 
without effort, dashing off a scene, or giving the out¬ 
line of a character with artistical effect The descrip¬ 
tion of Constantinople and its beautiful environs is i 
delightful. Ten superior engravings enrich the work. 


Connection of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs. 
Somerville. —We are almost fearful of attempting an 
opinion of this volume. The woman who wrote it is 
so far in advance of anything we ever hope to obtain 
in the sciences, that we can only recommend it to 
others without venturing to tell them why. That it 
was written by a woman who has immortalized herself 
and her sex, is sufficient reason why every woman 
should become familiar with its pages. 

French Domestic Cookery. Harper 4* Brothers .— 
This little volumes makes a most useful companion 
and instructor for the lady housekeeper. It has one 
advantage not usually supposed to belong to lessons 
on French cookery. There is great simplicity in the 
directions, and the head of a family might take it for a 
guide without outraging any previous ideas of economy 
that may have been formed. It is, as a whole, a very 
useful book. 

Biblical Legends. By Weir. —This is a volume of 
scripture subjects, illustrated by no ordinary mind. In 
this single volume is combined a world of that grand 
and holy poetry which sometimes bursts upon the heart 
like the sound of a silver trumpet when the sacred pages 
are open before us. Much that is beautiful in biography 
and useful in sacred history is mingled with the poetry 
with which its pages abound. 

LUtelVs Living Age. —This magazine, declared by 
John Quincy Adams to be the best in the world, is 
maintained with great spirit. The reader is always 
sure of finding in it the choicest selections from the 
English reviews and magazines. We always peruse 
it with the greatest pleasure. We recommend it to all 
who desire solid and useful reading. Zeiber 4* Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Voyages in the Arctic Regions. —Here is another 
splendid book of adventures, admitting the reader into 
regions hitherto unknown, and making him a sharer in 
all the exciting scenes that carry in the description 
more than the romance of fiction. From the title page 
to the end it is teeming with matter of absorbing inte¬ 
rest. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag. By Caroline Lee Units. 
1 vol. Carey 4r Hart. —This is an admirable story by 
the author of “ The Mob-Cap.” It is illustrated by the 
inimitable Darley, and printed in a very good style. 
Carey & Hart publish it as the fourth number of their 
Library of American Humor. 

The Fountain. A Temperance Annual for 1847. 
Philada: W. Sloanaker. —This annual is edited by 
Ii. H. Weld, whose name is a guarantee for its literary 
excellence. The illustrations, eight in number, are 
mezzotints by Sartain. Altogether it is a most beau¬ 
tiful affair. 

The Diadem. An Annual for 1847. Carey 4 
Hart. —All the engravings in this annual are by Sar- 
tain, and from original pictures. This volume of the 
Diadem is the best yet published. 


The November Number. —A superb mezzotint, 
from a celebrated painting from Scripture, will illus¬ 
trate our next number. It is one of Sartain’s best. 
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A WEDDING SEVENTY YEARS SINCE. 

BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

It was Wednesday morning, and Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, a young clergyman, who had just accepted 
an invitation to take the pastoral charge of a 
congregation in a thriving country town near 
Boston, was in his study nibbling his pen, pre¬ 
paratory to making a few alterations and amend¬ 
ments in what he considered his best sermon, 
with which he intended to address his flock the 
ensuing Sunday, when two or three rather smart 
raps were heard against his door. 

Slightly irritated at the interruption, for he 
felt in the vein of interlining his manuscript 
with a few capital phrases, which he thought 
would be likely to make a very favorable im¬ 
pression on a certain portion of his anticipated 
audience, among whom a fair blue-eyed girl, 
with golden hair, skin like a snow-drift when 
tinged with evening’s last rose-colored beams, 
and lips of a delicious Vermillion, was not the 
least conspicuous, he opened the door. 

“Are you the minister of this ’ere place?” 
enquired a sunburnt, sturdy looking young man, 
dressed in a tow and linen farmer’s frock, so 
long as nearly to conceal his other garments, 
and grasping in his hand a stout, sharp-bradded 
goad, with which, a minute before, he had rap¬ 
ped at the study-door. 

“ I am,” was Mr. Lyndhurst’s reply. 

“Well then,” said the young man, “I want 
you to go over to our town to-morrow and do 
a little job for Ben Platts, an old playmate of 
mine. I told him he was silly, and tried to put 
him off, but the black eyes and red cheeks of 
little Hetty Wei wood have perfectly bewitched 
him, I believe.” 
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“Your friend wishes me to marry him, I pre- I 
same,” said Mr. Lyndhurst, his countenance at j 
the same time clearing up, for, as he liked to j 
observe human nature in its brighter and hap- j 


pier phases, the idea of the wedding pleased < 
him. ! 

“ Yes, you have guessed right,” replied the < 
young man, “ for he says that Hetty, whom his \ 
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mother took when a child, will be for going off 
when she is eighteen, where she can get good 
wages, and that they cannot get another girl so 
smart and capable; but if it were not for her 
black eyes and red cheeks, and the pretty and 
taking way she has with her, he would not care 
a straw whether she went or not.” 

“What is the distance from here to where 
Mr. Platts lives ?” enquired Mr. Lyndhurst. 

“Well, I suppose it is the value of twenty-five 
or thirty miles, or somewhere thereabouts, but 
you live the nearest of any minister I know of, 
besides being right on the main road that leads 
to Boston, where I am going to barter away a 
little produce for some tea and sugar and all¬ 
spice, and a pair of morocco shoes for Hetty, if 
I can get any small enough for her.” 

“ The distance is so great that it will consume 
more time than I can well spare,” said the young 
clergyman, “but I believe I must try to oblige 
your friend.” 

“ Yes, you must try to, if you can, for if you 
don’t Ben will be awful disappointed, and, to 
tell the truth, I don’t think Hetty would feel 
very well pleased if she found I couldn’t get a 
minister to marry her to poor Ben, for all she 
has for six weeks past teazed him so by praising 
the new school-master.” 

“You may tell the young couple that they 
may depend on me,” said Mr. Lyndhurst, to 
which the young man replied with a nod of 
approbation, and then took leave. 

Mr. Lyndhurst, who was an excellent eques¬ 
trian, was on horseback a little after sunrise. 
The road was a rough one, a great part of it 
having been recently cut through heavy wood¬ 
land, so as to be scarcely passable for vehicles 
of any description less substantial than wagons 
drawn by oxen. But the asperities of the road 
were a less serious obstacle to a horseman, and 
nothing could have been more exhilirating than 
the cool, dewy air of the morning laden with 
the perfume of flowers that fringed the green 
borders of the road, and the music of the birds 
that came floating from the adjacent woodland. 

Occasionally the scene was varied by a log 
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house, the trees having been felled around it so 
as to form an open space of ten or twelve acres, 
not a single tree being left so as to break the 
glare of the midsummer sunbeams poured upon 
the roof of shining shingles, or to afford a place 
where the zephyrs could «rustle their wings and 
whisper of the cool woodland haunts of their 
sisters. 

Even over the barn, placed on the opposite 
side of the road, and in every instance present¬ 
ing a much handsomer exterior than the house, 
not a single majestic oak or rich maple was per¬ 
mitted to wave. The large, half charred, tin- 
sightty stumps, were the only vestiges of those 
once noble sons of the forest. At length the 
humble dwellings, which had hitherto presented 
themselves at nearly regular intervals of three 
or four miles, began to be less and less frequent, 
and he had, as nearly as he could judge, rode a 
distance of ten or twelve miles without hearing 
or seeing any sign of a human being, when the 
sharp and ringing sound of a woodman’s axe 
broke in upon the stillness. A few minutes 
afterward ho came in sight of a log house, 
which, at the first glance, he suspected was to 
be the scene of the wedding, for there could be 
no doubt but that the taste of some lass, bright 
and beautiful as Hetty had been described to 
him, had been brought into requisition in train¬ 
ing over the doors, windows and roof green and 
luxuriant vines, and in the disposition of several 
shade trees, so that it looked as comfortable as 
a bird’s nest peeping forth from the sheltering 
foliage. A bee-hive, surrounded by great clus¬ 
ters of red and white wild honeysuckles, to and 
from which the industrious inhabitants were 
constantly passing, added another pleasant fea¬ 
ture to the scene. 

All doubt on the subject was removed when 
he stopped opposite the house, for a face with 
rosy cheeks, aud a pair of such sparkling black 
eyes, that they could belong to no one but Hetty, 
appeared an instant at the open window and 
were then withdrawn. Slipping the bits from the 
horse’s mouth that he might with comfort crop 
the clover and grass surrounding the house like a 
soft, rich carpet, he approached the door, which, 
contrary to the usual practice on a bright day in 
summer, was closed; thus affording a temporary 
barrier between the inmates, and what in those 
days of primitive simplicity, especially to those 
so entirely secluded from society, was regarded 
with a reverence nearly approaching to awe, an 
orddined minister. By the quiet appearance of 
all around, it was evident that no bridal party 
had as yet assembled, but he was confirmed in 
his conjecture as respected the identity of the 
house by hearing a voice say in a very loud 


whisper,—“do look quick, Hetty, before the 
minister knocks, and see if my cap i9 put on 
right, and if the corner of my handkerchief is 
even. Did you mind what a nice suit of black 
broadcloth he has got on ?—and his neck-cloth, 
did yon see that? The driven sno.w was never 
a mite whiter, and I will warrant you that it is 
twice as fine as this best lawn handkerchief of 
mine.” 

The whisper in which Hetty replied being less 
sonorous than that of her companion, he could 
not hear what she said, but hoping by that time 
the cap was satisfactorily adjusted, he ventured 
to knock. He was immediately bid to enter, 
which he did in season to catch a glimpse of 
Hetty escaping to the adjoining apartment, 
whose courage had failed at the trying moment. 
Mrs. Platts, the bridegroom’s mother, a comely 
matron of fifty, dressed in a brown silk gown 
which she had worn at her own wedding, and 
a stiffly starched cap, with the border nicely 
crimped, handed him one of the flag-bottomed 
chairs, and requested him to be seated. 

The floor was very white, and the moist sand 
had been recently strewn on in such a manner 
as to bear, in shape, some resemblance to medal¬ 
lions more or less regular. In a corner stood a 
low bed enclosed with green stuff curtains, and 
near by a chest of drawers that reached quite 
to the ceiling. Two peacock feathers drooped 
gracefully over the small looking-glass, and a 
comb-case made of some gay colored paper hung 
beneath it. 

The good woman, after several attempts to 
clear her throat, for the words stuck in it like 
Macbeth’s amen, succeeded in saying—“it is a 
very pleasant day, sir.” 

“ Remarkably so,” he replied, and as he was 
naturally rather sociably inclined, and had the 
happy talent of making persons of whatever 
class feel easy in his presence, to her great sur¬ 
prise, as she afterward said, she soon found her¬ 
self talking with him just as if he had not been 
a minister. 

Hetty listened with as much surprise as was 
experienced by Mrs. Platts, and finding that he 
was far from being the stiff, solemn personage 
that she supposed every minister must be, soon 
glided in a very noiseless and unobtrusive manner 
into the room, looking far too demute to be guilty 
of playing off those coquettish air9 in favor of 
the school-master, of which she had been accused. 
If any one, however, had looked steadily into her 
bright eyes, a world of roguish mirth might have 
been detected in their'sunny depths, ready to flash 
forth on the first provocation. 

Mrs. Platts’ brown silk gown was a kind of 
heir-loom, having originally belonged to her 
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great grandmother, and what wonderfully en¬ 
hanced its value in the estimation of its present 
owner was, it was purchased in the great city 
of London. But for Hetty a silk wedding dress 
was not for a moment to be thought of, as it 
could not have been obtained short of the sac¬ 
rifice of every web of cloth that had been woven 
in tbe house for a twelvemonth. She was, there¬ 
fore, obliged to content herself with one of her 
own manufacture, consisting of linen, which, 
though it must be confessed, was somewhat 
coarser than the muslin fabrics from the India 
looms, was fully equal to them in whiteness, 
and was relieved by some delicate stripes of 
light blue. 

“Hetty,” said Mrs. Platts, having under pre¬ 
tence of putting something in place, rose and 
approached the chair where she sat, “ it is high 
time, according to the sun, for Sam Thurlow 
and Dolly Chase to be here, and I guess I had 
better sound the horn to let Ben and David 
know that the minister has come—don’t you 
think I had ?” 

Hetty blushed and cast a sidelong glance at 
Mr. Lyndhurst, her natural bashfulness scarcely 
conquering the inclination she felt to laugh at 
the entire faith which Mrs. Platts appeared to 
have in the efficacy of her loud, and sonorous 
whisper to conceal from him what she intended 
for a private consultation. 

“ Don’t you hear, Hetty ?” said Mrs. Platts, 
placing her lips close to the damsel’s ear, and 
repeating what she had said. 

“I don’t know,” replied Hetty, “whether 
you had better sound it or not.” 

“ Well, I know if you don’t,” said she some¬ 
what indignantly, “for the turkey and pudding 
will both be done too much if we wait much 
longer,” arjd passing briskly into the kitchen, 
she in a very emphatic manner took the tin horn 
from its peg, and going to a window blew two 
or three notes so loud and ringing as to wake 
the echoes sleeping amid the distant hills, and 
to cause the young clergyman to start involun¬ 
tarily from his chair. From five to ten minutes 
had elapsed, when Mrs. Platts, looking out of 
the window, said—“I can see Ben and David 
coming, and two more with them. Look out, 
Hetty, and see if you know who they are.” 

“ Jonathan and Daniel Shaw, David’s bro¬ 
thers, I believe,” replied Hetty. 

It was not long before Mr. Lyndhurst could 
see the young men from the place where he sat. 
The two forward ones had each an axe on his 
shoulder, in one of whom he recognized him, 
who the day preceding had called to engage his 
services. The other he at once made up his 
mind was the bridegroom, for he was convinced 


that neither of the others, though they had the 
advantage of being dressed in their Sunday 
clothes, would be at all to the taste of the 
handsome Hetty. Like his companions he was 
deeply bronzed by exposure to the summer sun, 
but his countenance was bolder and handsomer,- 
and whenever he spoke a set of firm, even teeth 
covered with enamel of dazzling whiteness, im¬ 
parted their own peculiar charm to his fine 
mouth. A mass of short, glossy curls of a rich, 
dark brown rested on the unbleached, collar of 
his farmer’s frock, and a pair of lively blue eyes 
that looked as if sunbeams were darting from 
them, were not without their agency in redeem¬ 
ing his features from that over bashful expres¬ 
sion, which, with the exception of the messenger, 
was so conspicuous in those of the others, as to 
awaken a feeling of compassion in the breast of. 
the young clergyman. 

Having made their entree at the back door, 
neither of them till young Platts and his fellow 
laborer had arrayed themselves in their best 
apparel, ventured to enter the “ fore-room.” 
When ten minutes afterward the bridegroom 
made his appearance, with David Shaw’s two 
bashful brothers pressing close upon his steps, 
in order that he might serve as a partial screen, 
he acquitted himself extremely well, though he 
had lost a little of that natural freedom and 
grace perceptible in his appearonce when has¬ 
tening through the forest-paths with his axe on 
his shoulder. 

David, who brought up the rear, and who was 
possessed of so much imperturability as to pre¬ 
vent him from standing in awe even of a minis¬ 
ter, accosted Mr. Lyndhurst as if he had been 
an old acquaintance, and shook hands with him 
very heartily. 

“We did not reckon on your getting here 
before six o’clock,” said young Platts, addres¬ 
sing Mr. Lyndhurst, “so we thought we would 
work till five, for if we don’t improve every 
minute we shall hardly have time to get the 
timber out for a house, which we calculate to 
have ready to move into before winter.” 

Mr. Lyndhurst assured him that they were 
quite excusable, and commended their industry. 

“There,” said Mrs. Platts, who stood looking 
out at the door, “ Sam and Dolly are coming at 
last, and I am sure I am glad. I thought,” 
added she, turning to Mr. Lyndhurst, “that 
Hetty ought to have a girl near her own age at 
such a time, to talk with about her ribbons and 
curls, and all that kind of nonsense, so we sent 
for Dolly, who is the only young woman we are 
acquainted with who lives within twenty miles 
of here that is not married.” 

The horse which the young couple rode 
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betrayed his intimate acquaintance with the cart 
and plough, though his master took care to spur 
him to his briskest trot as they approached the 
house. 

Dolly, a pretty brunette, who rode behind 
Sam on a pillion, nodded and winked to Hetty, 
who had gone out to welcome her as she dex¬ 
terously slid from the horse, while her beau was 
preparing in a very solemn and deliberate manner 
to assist her in what he considered the most gen¬ 
teel style. 

“La, what will the minister think to see you 
get off all alone,” said he, vexed at having lost 
so good an opportunity of exhibiting his know¬ 
ledge of politeness. 

If Dolly heard him she made no reply, her 
attention being engrossed by Hetty, who was 
earnestly enquiring in a voice so low as not to 
bo heard, if she had brought the breast-knot of 
blue ribbons she had promised her. 

“ Yes,” replied Dolly, “ it is safe in my pocket, 
done up in a piece of paper, and a white gauze 
handkerchief with it. Why, what a handsome 
piece of linen your gown is. I believe you have 
beat me”—and she held the skirts of their blue 
and white dresses together that they might com¬ 
pare them. 

“Come girls,” said Mrs. Platts, calling to 
them from the window—“you mustn’t stand 
there talking all day. It is high time that Hetty 
was ready.” 

Hetty blushed, and they both slipped round to 
the back door and into her little bed-room, that 
they might arrange the gauze handkerchief and 
the blue ribbons. 

“Oh, I am glad your white rose-bush is in 
bloom,” said Dolly, as she caught sight of a spray 
full of buds and flowers that had insinuated itself 
into the room between the window-frame and 
coarse white curtain. And she continued, 

“Here, let me put this one that is just bloom¬ 
ing in the centre of your breast-knot, and this 
sprig with one rose and three buds I am going 
to fix in your hair. How bright your hair shines 
through the powder—it makes me think of gold 
with frost lying upon it.” 

“ You lazy, idle creatures, what are you about 
so long?” said Mrs. Platts, whose rosy, good- 
natured face was at this moment thrust inside 
the bed-room door. “ Come, you look full well 
enough both of you, and we are all tired of wait¬ 
ing.” 

Hetty and Dolly throwing into their counte¬ 
nances an expression of becoming sobriety, fol¬ 
lowed Mrs. Platts to the parlor. 

The marriage ceremony was soon performed, 
which was followed by a short and appropriate 
prayer, after which Mrs. Platts and the bride, 


assisted by Dolly, busied themselves in preparing 
supper. The minister who went out to breathe 
the fresh air and look at Hetty’s vines and flowers, 
was soon accosted by young Platts. 

“You thought rather strange, I guess,” said 
he, “ at not finding the customary fee enclose 1 
in the certificate, but the truth is, I have not a 
cent of money in the world, and am in no way 
to get any. 1 shall not forget you, however, 
when harvest time comes. You see that the 
corn and turnips look pretty thrifty, and over 
yonder we have a large field of winter rye that 
looks complete. Mother and Hetty too, have a 
cheese-safe full of nice, new milk cheeses, which 
by that time will be dry enough to cut.” 

“The produce of your farm will be just such 
pay as I shall like,” replied the young minister, 
“for by harvest time I hope to be so fortunate 
as to persuade some lady to commence house¬ 
keeping with me, who will make as charming and 
as good a wife as Mrs. Platts promises to be.” 

His companion seemed much pleased with this 
answer, and related with some pride the labor 
it had cost him to bring so much wild land into 
such good cultivation. 

Soon afterward they were summoned to sup¬ 
per. Mr. Lyndhurst felt sure by the satisfied and 
somewhat bustling appearance of Mrs. Platts, 
that the turkey and pudding were done in such 
a manner that she felt no doubt as to the honor 
they would confer on her, as regarded her skill 
in the art of cookery. 

The tuTkey was placed in the centre of the 
table, flanked on one side by the pudding, and 
on the other by a large loaf of warm, brown 
bread, the steam rising from each commingling 
in a cloud which shed a savory odor throughout 
the apartment. Instead of potatoes, which were 
scarcely known at that early period, was a large 
plate of turnips, boiled just enough to preserve 
their snowy whiteness and their sweet and plea¬ 
sant flavor. Plates filled with slices of spongy 
rye bread, others with golden hued butter, and 
a saucer filled with honey, clear as amber, filled 
up the interstices; but there was no loaf of wed¬ 
ding-cake, nor did Hetty, although she had heard 
that there was such a thing, imagine it so essen¬ 
tial as to feel annoyed at its absence. 

Mr. Lyndhurst, after saying graoe, finding all 
eyes for a moment expressively fastened upon 
the turkey, and then directed toward him, took 
it to be a mute invitation for him to carve. He, 
therefore, requested the privilege, which was 
most readily and thankfully granted. After 
some little trepidation and awkwardness on 
the part of the more timid portion of the com¬ 
pany, occasioned by the presence of the minister, 
which manifested itself by the dropping of a few 
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knives- and forks, and by such an unsteadiness 
ef hand in conveying the food to the mouth that; 
some of it was dropped in its passage, finding ; 
that his manner of eating did not essentially differ ; 
from their own, they took courage and addressed 
themselves more earnestly to the pleasant task ; 
of doing justice to the wholesome and plentiful 
fare. 

The declining sunbeams were pouring their 
parting radiance over field and forest, and fring¬ 
ing with gold the purple and crimson clouds, > 
when they rose from the table. It was of course > 
too late for Mr. Lyndhurst to think of returning > 
home that night, and Dolly Chase, after being > 
urged by Mrs. Platts and Hetty to remain till > 
morning, concluded to let her beau ride home by > 
starlight without her company. As he was, how- ! 
ever, considered the best proficient in psalmody j 
of any one in that region, he was prevailed upon \ 
to remain long enough to assist in singing the i 
u Indian Philosopher,” which had just begun to 
come in vogue at weddings. His performance 
proved much to the edification of Mrs. Platts, 
as he not only beat time with both hands and 
one foot, but, to use her expression, “quavered 
when he sounded some particular notes in a 
very moving and pathetic manner.” 

T^ie satisfaction and self-complacency afforded 
him by this exhibition of his musical talent was 
very seasonable, suffering as he was from the 
slight he had received from Dolly, by her de¬ 
clining to return home with him. During his 
solitary ride many an innocent bird was startled 
from its slumbers by his attempts to repeat some 
of the more brilliant “quaverings” that had so j 
edified Mrs. Platts, in order that he might, now j 
that his mind was calm and unruffled, have a j 
more accurate idea of their effect. The result < 
was oven more satisfactory than he had antici- < 
pated, causing him* for his own delectation, to j 
repeat many of the notes several times, and he < 
was often afterward heard to say that he never f 
enjoyed a ride so well in his life. s 

It was about three months after the wedding S 
that Mr. Lyndhurst, who had just risen from the s 
breakfast-table, at which a very beautiful blue s 
eyed lady had presided, was told that a young S 
man was at the door who wished to speak with 
him. He with much pleasure found that it was 
Benjamin Platts, whose loaded wagon stood : 
opposite the house. Mr. Lyndhurst urged him : 
to go in that he might introduce him to his wife, : 
but he begged to be excused. 

“I am not,” said he, “exactly in trim to see ;> 
a minister’s lady, and have only called to leave : 
a few bushels of rye, which proves to be white 
and nice j and mother and Hetty did not forget 
to send one of their best and largest cheeses*” 
13* 


Mr. Lyndhurst assured him that he was well 
pleased with both the grain and the cheese, and 
before his departure exacted from him a promise 
to bring his wife to make them a visit the first 
good sleighing. 

THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

BY BLIZA S. BAXTER. 

Lovely and beautiful is this green earth! 

Yes, joyful when the early Spring gives birth 
To fairy flowers, and wakening glades again, 

And tiny leaves, a budding infant train. 

But ere Spring’s loveliness again be here 
My spirit will have done with hope and fear; 

One of Eternity’s unnumbered throng, 

’T will sink in wo or swell a seraph’s song. 

Oft have I held communion long and sweet, 

When the pale moon and silent stars did greet 
The sleeping earth, longing to pass away, 

Like transient clouds at Summer’s close of day. 

But still my recreant memory wildly clings 
To many a.youthful hope, that sadly flings 
A weight upon my scarcely beating heart, 

So early doomed from life, and love, to part. 

Nature hath charms so widely rich and rare, 

Some welcome beauty greets me everywhere; 

’T is hard to part with all the heart hath prized 
To pale Consumption to be sacrificed. 

And yet ’tis sweet at Autumn’s saddening close 
To sink in death, our long, our last repose, 

While Nature sighs a requiem o’er the grave, 

And weeps the victim that she cannot save! 

I fear it not, my spirit shall be free, 

Thongh cold oblivion round my memory be, 

And though my tomb, the world shall know it not— 
In some dear hearts I shall not be forgot. 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 

BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 

There are glances that fall with a peace o’er the heart 
Like dew on a flower at even: 

There are voices that thrill with a music as soft 
As the whisper of seraphs in Heaven. 

There are words of pure passion, breathed holy and low 
When the soul with deep feeling is shaken; 

And the slumbering spirits, with tremulous thrill, 

To its first gushing tenderness waken. 

There are moments when shadows fall darkly and cold 
O’er the fount of the heart’s gushing gladness, 

And the sweetness of memories once treasured and 
loved 

Is shrouded in gloom and in sadness. 

When the sunlight and music is gone from our soul, 
And we hear the sad whisper of sorrow; 

How cheering to see through the clouds and the veil 
A glimpse of a glorious morrow. 

Oh! sweet to look forward, though be it through tears, 
And amid the dim twilight of even 
To behold breaking forth, in its pureness and peace, 
The radiant sunshine of Heaven! 
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IF I WERE RICH. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. ! 

Ct If I were rich, mother, how happy I should j 
be.” 

These were the words of a young lad of six- > 
teen, the child of respectable though not wealthy j 
parents. He was about leaving school for a j 
merchant’s counting-room, and envying those < 
of his richer classmates who were going to col- ; 
lege, he uttered the words in our opening para- 5 
graph. j 

His mother smiled somewhat incredulously, - 
but with unbounded affection on her first-born, / 
and replied, \ 

“ And yet, Frederick, I doubt if you would be j 
happier than you are now.” < 

“ What! not with houses, and carriages, and | 
a country-seat, and as much money as I wished 
to spend ? If I was rich I could go to college 
and travel in Europe!” 

“You know Mr. Benson and his son—they 
are rich and have been to Europe: they have 
carriages and a country-seat, and yet do they 
seem happy ?” 

Frederick mused a moment: he did not like 
to own his mistake : at length he answered, 

“No, they are not happy. I don’t know a 
more peevish lad than James Benson. But 
then it is not so with every rich person.” 

“ I did not say it was. But neither are all 
poor persons unhappy. I am sure your father 
and myself are happy.” 

“ Oh! yes,” replied the lad, and his whole face 
irradiated. “You are happy if any are so.” 

“ Well, now, think a minute,” said his mother, 

“ there are the Parsons who are poor, yet they 


On that very day and at that very hour, a 
young girl was sewing by the side of her mother, 
in an apartment, which though clean, bore per¬ 
ceptible marks of the straitened circumstances 
of the occupiers. Suddenly the young girl laid 
down her work wearily and sighed. 

“I wish I was rich!” she said. 

“Why, my dear?” said her mother, gently. 

“ Because then I would not have to sew all 
day; because then I could have a silk dress and 
give parties like Julia Hartley. You don’t know 
how ashamed I was the last time I went to her 
house, and her brother-Frederick came in and 
saw my poor old bonnet that I have had these 
three summers, when his sister has a new one 
every spring. I thought I should die with mor¬ 
tification. Oh! if I was as rich as they are I 
should be perfectly happy.” 

“And yet the Hartleys are by no means rich,” 
said the mother; “Mr. Hartley is President of 
an Insurance Office, but his family lives up to 
his salary, and his boys will all have to work for 
a living.” 

“Yes! but they will be clerks and not mecha- 
1 nics; and Julia will marry some rich man, per- 
| haps, and then how happy she will be. She will 
: have plenty of servants, and a fine house, and 
| such magnificent dresses, and nothing in the 
\ wide world to worry her.” 

j “ She may have the fine house and dresses, 
j Emma, but I doubt her having nothing to worry 
' her. She will, perhaps, like you worry herself 
) because others have more money than herself, 
\ just as the washerwoman’s daughter in the alley, 
> I doubt not, worries herself because you are 

I better off than she is.” 

“Do you think so?” said Emma, forcibly 
struck with this remark. 


always seem happy, while the Johnsons, though \ “I know it, my dear, for I overheard her one 
rich, are miserable because they are not wealthier, j day myself. Nothing is more certain, my child, 
If you will take the circle of our acquaintance, \ than that all persons of ill-regulated minds have 


you will find that happiness, so far as we can 
judge, is pretty equally distributed among them; 
and that quite as many who are poor appear 
happy, as those who are rich. After all, it is a 
contented spirit, and not money, which brings 
happiness. The rich man has his troubles as 
well as the poor man. All are equally dissatis¬ 
fied, because all have superiors whom they envy. 
Dismiss then, my boy, this repining after wealth. 
Be satisfied with your lot, do your duty to your 
employer, and you will thus be happier than 
nine-tenths of your idle, rich friends. You will 
have food, raiment and the comforts of life, and 
they will have nothing more.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said Frederick, and 
he walked to the window and fell into a fit of 
deep thought. 


I this fertile source of unhappiness, and are con¬ 
tinually making themselves miserable by vain 
longings after the wealth they see others pos¬ 
sess.” 

Emma looked down abashed. 

“And so you thimt I have an ill-regulated 
mind,” she said. 

“In this respect, I fear you have,” replied 
her mother, “though I hope you will cure your¬ 
self, for if not you will never be happy, no matter 
what your success in life. It is a very general 
error in the young to believe that wealth is a 
panacea for trouble. But all classes have trou¬ 
ble pretty equally divided among them. Death 
and disaster respect no ranks.” 

“But surely there are many troubles that we 
have, which are unknown to rich people,” 
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interrupted Emma, as if she had detected a flaw 
in her mother’s argument. “ They never have 
to deny themselves a better dress, they never 
•want money to pay rent—oh! they have not 
half the trouble we have.” 

“ They may not have exactly the same kind, 
but they have quite as many troubles of a dif¬ 
ferent character,” said the mother. “ They do 
not have to work for a livelihood, but they are 
often wearied to death for something to do. To 
kill time they engage in parties, go to the springs, 
and ride about in their carriages making calls. 
Now this seems very pleasant to you, but if you 
had to do these things every day, you would get 
heartily tired. What is a recreation to you is a 
task to them.” 

Emma seemed to ponder on these words: she 
had never thought of the subject in her life before. 
Her mother continued, 

u Do you remember the month you spent with 
your rich aunt in New York? "Was she happy? 

“No, no. She looked always so peevish and 
out of health.” 

“ And was her sister happy ?” 

“ No; they were both as unhappy as they could 
be, and hated each other heartily. One was 
always striving to out-do the other, and in the 
rivalry the worst feelings of the heart were con¬ 
tinually excited. Every day they became more 
soured toward each other.” 

“ And that is the way, not only with them, 
but with hundreds of the rich. Having nothing 
else to think of, they spend their time in rival¬ 
ling each other in show and expense. My dear 
child, the true secret of happiness is occupation. 
Your idle person is always miserable. Do your 
duty, in whatever station of life you are placed, 
and you will be happy. Repine for fancied bles¬ 
sings and you will always be miserable; for, like 
the mirage in the desert, of which you read 
last night, they always flee before you.” 

Neither Frederick Hartley now Emma Morris 
forgot the lessons of their excellent mothers. 
They grew up contented, and therefore happy; 
and being happy were always pleasant and good 
humored. It came at last to be daid that they 
were the two best tempered young persons in 
the place. Emma, without regular features, 
was still beautiful, for her cheerful disposition 
made her face always a smiling one. She had 
accordingly many suitors, but among all none 
prospered so well as Frederick, who was now 
in good business for himself. On the day of 
their marriage, Emma reminded her mother of 
the conversation they had held together years 
before and attributed all her happiness to it. 

“I am now richer than I ever expected to 
be,” she said, “ and have for my husband ond 


whom I loved while yet a child. I have no 
doubt we shall be supremely happy; for we 
agree in all things. Like myself, Frederick 
believes that riches have little to do with feli¬ 
city, and that even trouble flies when met man¬ 
fully.” 

“ With such views,” replied her mother, “ I 
have no fears for your happiness.” 


WE MET. 

TO M. C. J. OF NEW YORK. 

BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 

We met when the lustre and glow of midsummer 
Slept fresh as the Spring on the meadow and lea, 
And the winds of July o’er the far-stretching valleys 
Rose soft as the sweet song of birds in their glee. 

Not a blight on the leaf, not a hue on the blossom 
To whisper of Autumn, to tell of decay, 

As each dew-spangled floweret threw open its bosom 
To drink in the warmth of each lingering ray. 

How light were our hearts, and our footsteps how 
buoyant! 

The song from the bough and the gush of the rill 
No blither could be, as together we wandered 

O’er the green sloping banks, by the wood and the 
hill. 

We stood where the young, and the fair, and the lovely 
Had gone from their labors to rest ’neath the sod; 
The dust to the dust whence it sprang in its beauty, 
The soul to its fountain, the bosom of God. 

And we thought it were meet, when the spirit aweary, 
Should pass to its refuge of rest in the sky, 

And its mansion all lonely, forsaken and dreary, 

In the motionless slumbers of silence should lie, 

Thus to rest where the breath of the spring with its 
splendors 

And beauties supernal might deck our repose; 

And the lily enwreathed with a garland of glory, 
Sweetly bend to the touch of each zephyr that blows. 

But the message of sorrow has been to thy bosom 
Since last by the wave of fair Schuylkill we stood; 
Where wild vines were creeping and zephyrs were 
sweeping 

Above the repose of the loved and the good. 

Oh, sweeter to me than a dream of the forest, 

Or the slumbers of moonlight at eve on the hills; 

Is the sound of a voice in a dream of my fancy 
As each tone o’er the harp-strings of memory trills. 


HOPE. 

Hope never dies, but up and onward looks, 

And sees far off ’mid clouds and storm the prize: 
Though disappointed, Hope no failure brooks, 

But plumes its wings and soars to Paradise! 
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THE BRIDESMAID'S VISIT. 

BY MARY DAVENANT. 

“So Miss Howard is coming at last I” ex¬ 
claimed Dr. Kingston, as he entered the nur¬ 
sery where his wife sat as usual surrounded by 
her little family—“ Henrietta, I wish you joy— 
it will quite brighten you up to have your friend 
with you once more.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kingston, with more ani¬ 
mation than she had shown for a twelvemonth, 
“it will indeed be a great happiness. Dear 
Rose 1 she was always so attached to me—and 
Emily, how she doated upon her !” 

“Upon me, mamma!” said Emily, the eldest 
daughter, “ why, I never saw her in all my life!” 

“ You were not a year old, darling, when Miss 
Howard was here before, ten years ago. Ah!” 
said Mrs. Kingston with a deep drawn sigh— 
“she must be sadly altered now—then she was 
a beautiful creature, but beauty in this country 
fades so soon!” 

“Soon indeed!” echoed her husband, as his 
eye rested upon the pale and care-worn face 
before him—“ but I am sorry you reminded me 
of that, Henrietta, for in my mind’s eye She has 
always been the same bright and blooming Rose 
that she was when she parted from us, and I 
would fain keep up the delusion as long as I 
can.” 

“It could not have lasted long at any rate,” 
said Mrs. Kingston. “She leaves home to-day 
and will be with us on Thursday evening.” 

“ Is Miss Howard old, mamma ?” asked Emily. 

“ She certainly is not young, my dear; she was 
my bridesmaid, and I have been married nearly 
twelve years. I declare, George,” said Mrs. 
Kingston, turning to her husband, “Rose must 
be thirty—quite an old maid—and such a belle 
as she has always been!” 

“ An old maid!” exclaimed Emily,”—“ I hate 
old maids, they are always so cross and ugly.” 

“ Be quiet, Emily,” said Dr. Kingston impa¬ 
tiently. “ And you, Henrietta, for pity’s sake, 
until we see wliat Rose Howard is—let us think 
her the lovely creature that she was. In cha¬ 
racter at least she is unchanged—her letters 
plainly show that the gay, warm-hearted girl is 
now a bright, intellectual, affectionate woman.” 

“ Sadder and wiser, I doubt not, with her ten 
years experience of life,” said his wife. 

“ Wiser, I grant, but at sadder I demur—no, 
no,” added Dr. Kingston, smiling as He dwelt 
upon the lovely image his memory so vividly 
recalled, “ it must be heart sorrow indeed that 
could drive the gladness from that joyous spirit 
and animated face, and from such I believe Miss 


Howard has been happily exempt—favorite of 
nature and of fortune as she is.” 

“How can you possibly tell that, my dear? 
She may have had heart sorrows enough for all 
that we know. She has refused a great many 
excellent offers, and there must be some good 
reason for a girl’s doing that—besides, her father 
lost nearly half his fortune during the hard times; 
her mother’s health is often delicate; and her 
sister’s two children died of scarlet fever. If 
that is not trouble I don’t know what is. I am 
sure, now I think of it, that we shall Bee dear 
Rose very much changed indeed.” 

“Well, wife, if you will look as usual upon 
the dark side I cannot help it. Rose Howard 
is associated in my mind with some of the hap¬ 
piest hours of mylfe. Never shall I forgot how 
exquisitely her graceful form and Hebe face con¬ 
trasted with your Juno-like and stately one as 
she stood beside you at our wedding—she such 
a dazzling blonde, you such a beautiful brunette 
—both so lovely and yet so unlike.” 

“ And yet, George, you see how I am changed 
—broken all to pieces—and Rose’s beauty was 
even of a more perishable nature than mine— 
entirely depending upon youth and health. Ah! 
it is but a fading flower at best, and my sweet 
Rose has faded of course like others—still I long 
to see her.” 

“Well, if you go on talking in this style I 
shall not long to see her at all, so we will drop 
the subject; only, dear Henrietta, do try and 
wear a less anxious face while your friend is 
with you, or she will think I make you but a 
sorry husband.” 

Mrs. Kingston smiled sadly and said some¬ 
thing about “ being quite worn-out, fagged and 
jaded.” As her husband knew this was a sub¬ 
ject well nigh inexhaustible, he kissed his chil¬ 
dren, retreated to his office, and betook himself 
to his usual domestic solace—a cigar. 

Twelve years before, Dr. Kingston, a talented 
and rising young physician, had led to the altar 
the beautiful, accomplished, well born and well 
bred Henrietta Shulook. Their marriage was 
the result of an affection of which the wear 
and tear of twelve years of married life had not 
diminished the strength; both had good sense, 
good temper, and excellent principles; they had 
prospered in the world, were blessed with lovely 
children, a handsome establishment and compe¬ 
tent means—with all in fact that can render life 
desirable. But were they happy ?—we shall see. 

Comfortably lounging in liis well-stuffed leather 
chair, his feet crossed on another before him, his 
eyes half closed and dreamily following .the curl¬ 
ing smoke from his cigar. Dr. Kingston rested 
his wearied frame from the fatigues of the day, 
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while his mind still dwelt upon the memories 
called forth by the recent conversation. He re¬ 
called the lingering suspense of bis protracted 
courtship—his early struggles to overcome the 
barrier which limited means on both sides had 
interposed between him and the object of his 
love. He remembered how when all was dark 
and gloomy before him, and he well nigh de¬ 
spairing, the young and beautiful Rose Howard, 
the chosen friend and confidant of Henrietta, 
had still whispered to him of hope, had urged 
him to perseverance, and finally exulted in his 
success. He dwelt on her sparkling glance, her 
merry laugh, her blooming cheek, her bright in¬ 
telligence, until she had almost appeared to stand 
beside him, and with her the gay and still more 
striking beauty he had worshipped with such 
passionate idolatry. But then, alas! 

A change came o’er the spirit of his dream, 

The lady of his love; oh! she was changed, 
and with a sigh at the recollection of what she 
once was, came a faded, sickly hue over the 
other fair phantom of his imagination, and tired 
as he was. Dr. Kingston almost welcomed a pro¬ 
fessional summons which obliged him to shake 
off the uncomfortable feelings to which his re¬ 
verie had given birth. 

Thursday came, and all was ready for the ex¬ 
pected guest. Mrs. Kingston, to whose pale cheek 
the excitement of the occasion had imparted a 
faint flush, had exchanged her morning wrapper 
for a handsome dress and tasteful French cape, 
and the children all in their best, were awaiting 
impatiently the arrival of the stranger. The 
anticipated hour came, passed, yet brought no 
Miss Howard; and by the time Dr. Kingston, 
after hurrying his visits reached home, he found 
his wife in a perfect fever of anxiety. Her 
ready imagination had conjured up all sorts of 
horrors—burst boilers, snake’s heads, collision 
with other cars, fallings down precipices. Poor 
Rose crushed, bleeding, perishing without help: 
and her husband after vainly attempting to stem 
the torrent of self-imposed misery, was about 
quitting the room when a carriage rolled rapidly 
to the door. 

“ God be thanked !” exclaimed Mrs. Kingston, 
inexpressibly relieved, while the doctor ran down 
to the carriage. Among bonnets, and furs, and 
cloaks, he could at first only see the pretty little 
foot that was projected toward the step. Rose 
was busy taking leave of the friends who had 
escorted her and were to pursue their journey; 
but when she turned round, when the same 
radiant smile met his, when with the same 
ardent fleeting she darted past him up the steps 
exclaiming—“dear, dear, Henrietta, it is ten 
ages since I have seen you!” Dr. Kingston 


repeated to himself, “ ten ages l^to look at her 
one could scarcely believe it was ten days 1” 

“Beautiful as ever!” exclaimed Mrs. King¬ 
ston, when the- bonnet and cloak thrown aside. 
Rose stood beside her in her closely fitting tra¬ 
velling dress—-“ let me look at you again,” and 
she drew the blushing face toward her and parted 
the light brown ringlets upon the fair and open 
forehead of her friend. “Who could believe. 
Rose, that you are ten years older than when I 
saw you last ?” 

“ Then do not believe it,” said Rose laughing: 
“ let us drop those ten tedious years. We single 
women have no such milestones as these,” ad¬ 
vancing toward the little ones who still stood 
shyly in the distance—“to remind use of the 
length of our journey. To think of this being 
my pet Emily! Till this moment, dear child, 
you have been a year old to me—there is 
my imagined Emily,” she added, as the nurse 
entered the room with a Jovely baby in her 
arms. “ Ah, Henrietta, you are too happy in 
the possession of such priceless treasures!” 

“ Like other treasures, Rose, they bring many 
cares and anxieties,” said Mrs. Kingston. 

“ True,” replied Rose, who by this time had 
seated herself with the baby in her lap, while 
the other children following Emily’s example 
had orowded round her—“but who can com¬ 
pare that with the happiness they bestow ? Ah, 
you little rogue! stealing my watch already ?— 
there then,” and the watch and its rich orna¬ 
ments were soon in their hands, Emily being 
appointed to guard it from injury. “ They all 
look in perfect health,” added Rose, “and are 
remarkably pretty.” 

“ Yes, they look well enough,” replied Mrs. 
Kingston, “ but their constitutions are not strong. 
Emily is often complaining—sometimes I fear an 
affection of her spine, and Charles’ lungs have 
been decidedly weak since the whooping cough.” 

“Don’t look so concerned, my dear Miss 
Howard,” said Dr. Kingston. “On the word 
of a physician both spine and lungs are per¬ 
fectly sound. You have become acquainted 
with but part of a host of spectral diseases 
whicji haunt Henrietta continually.” 

The tone in which Dr. Kingston spoke jarred 
painfhlly on Rose’s ear, who, turning to her 
friend and taking her hand, said—“and you, 
dear Henrietta, are quite well yourself? You 
look both paler and thinner than I had hoped to 
see you.” 

“Do not look at me, Rose,” said Mrs. King¬ 
ston mournfully—“ I am but the wreck of what 
I was. George will not listen to it, but I know 
well that my constitution is broken up-—utterly 
ruined and gone!” 
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With a look almost of indignation Rose turned 
toward Dr. Kingston. He had risen from his seat 
to ring the bell, saying as he did so—'“ while en¬ 
tertaining Miss Howard with our family miseries, 
we must not forget that she has had a long jour¬ 
ney and needs refreshment. Tea immediately,” 
he added, as the servant entered, and then began 
to question Rose about her friends at home, and 
thus changed the conversation. 

But in spite of all Dr. Kingston’s efforts to 
make the evening pass pleasantly, Rose laid 
her head upon the pillow in the handsome 
chamber that had been so carefully prepared 
for her, with a feeling of depression about her 
heart that made her sigh bitterly—“ what can 
it mean ?” she thought. “ Henrietta so dull 
and gloomy—her husband dissatisfied—yet who 
should be happy if they are not ? Well, another 
of my bright illusions is dissipated—would that 
I were once more safe in my happy home I” 

With the sunshine the shadow that last night 
had fallen over Rose’s spirit was readily dis¬ 
pelled, she arose full of the happiness of being 
again with the friend from whom she had so 
long been separated; and the sight of the bright 
little faces that clustered round the breakfast- 
table, Mrs. Kingston’s affectionate enquiries, 
and her husband’s gay good morning, gave her 
a slight twinge of self-reproach for having enter¬ 
tained them for a moment. But alas 1 a long 
day spent in Mrs. Kingston’s nursery convinced 
Rose of the reality of the evils she had suspected. 
To her clear discrimination it soon became dis¬ 
tressingly apparent that her friend had, since 
they parted, suffered herself to dwindle down 
into a voluntary “ slave of the ring,” one whose 
mental vision never rises beyond the narrow 
circle of their own domestic cares, about all of 
which she indulged a painful, feverish anxiety, 
alike injurious to herself and to those whose 
welfare it was the great object of her life to 
promote. 

“ Do not go, dear Rose,” said Mrs. Kingston, 
when at last weary of the constant demands of 
the children upon her attention, and the never 
ending recital of maternal trials and maternal 
apprehensions, she determined to seek a refuge 
in the drawing-room. “It is so great a plea¬ 
sure to have you to talk to. There is no use of 
dressing for dinner—I never do it.” 

“Never dress for dinner!” exclaimed Rose in 
surprise—“you certainly do not dine with your 
husband in that costume ?” 

“ Indeed I do, he never sees. Besides, what 
is the use of putting on a decent dress when the 
children are always pulling one to pieces ?” 

“ But suppose any one should call to see you ?” 
asked Rose. 


> “Oh, I never think of receiving company, 

> they are glad enough to leave their cards—and 

> the children go on so, that if I want to keep the 

> house decent I must stay home and keep them 
all about me.” 

“But your husband ?” 

“ He looks into the nursery now and then, but 
: seldom takes a seat anywhere but in his office, 

: where he can smoke his cigar in peace.” 

“But of course you dress and go down stairs 
in the evening, and then enjoy his company ?” 

“ By the evening I am so tired and worn-out 
that I am glad to go to bed as soon as tea is 
over. Sometimes I lie down on the sofa in the 
dining-room and try to talk a little to George, 
but he never will stay there long, and is soon 
off to Jiis beloved cigar.” 

“ W&l* I must dress at any rate,” said Rose, 
as she made her escape from the room—“ and 
this is married life!” she soliloquized. “Here 
is another phase in the ever varying round of 
; minor miseries!—these are the devoted lovers 
! who could scarcely live out of each other’s sight! 

: Heigh ho! I must to try to mend matters a little 
or I shall die of the blues before a week is out. 
Poor Dr* Kingston, I pity him from my heart!” 

“ Henrietta,” said Rose next morning when 
sho found the same dull routine was to be pur¬ 
sued, “pray what is to become of me while you 
devote yourself to your children, and your hus¬ 
band to his cigars ? In pure self-defence I shall 
I have to lock myself in my room and study Ger¬ 
man.” 

“Nay, dear Rose, you can walk out and re¬ 
ceive company, and visit as much as you please 
—I have no spirits for any of these things.” 

“What, by myself?—no, no, Henrietta, yon 
must e call spirits from the vasty deep,’ for while 
I am your guest I am determined you shall be de¬ 
voted to me. You can see enough of the children 
after I am gone. So mind,” added Rose, turning 
to the little ones—“ if you are good children and 
will stay contentedly with Martha while mamma 
goes out with me, I will give you some pretty 
playthings now, and some still prettier when I 
go away. Will you promise?” 

The promise was given, the playthings be¬ 
stowed, and after a pleasant walk which both 
enjoyed greatly, Mrs. Kingston and her friend, 
both becomingly dr eased, awaited her husband’s 
return in the dining-room. 

“ Ah, this is something like,” said the doctor 
when he entered. “ I told you, Henrietta, that 
Miss Howard would brighten you up—why you 
look a year younger already. Oh, Miss Howard, 
if you only knew how I hate that eternal wrap¬ 
per !”—and the dinner hour passed away most 
pleasantly to all. 
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“Have you quite given up your music?” 
asked Rose in the evening as she opened the 
piano-forte, and ran her fingers over its keys 
to see that it was in tune. 

“ My dear Rose, what a question!—what time 
have I for music ? But pray, give us some. I 
had.the piano tuned on purpose for you.” 

“ Let us try this duet together—one of your 
old favorites, doctor.” 

“Nay, Rose, I could not raise a note if my 
life depended on it—my chest is so very weak.” 

“You can try at least,” said Rose, com¬ 
mencing the symphony—“come begin,” and 
to her own infinite surprise Mrs. Kingston did 
actually join her own soft notes to the rich 
volume of her friend’s voice, and encouraged 
by the delight expressed by her husband, she 
attempted song after song, her voice growing 
fuller and stronger as she proceeded. 

There was no talk of either the office or the 
cigar that evening. To music succeeded gay 
and animated conversation. Rose’s brightness 
seemed perfectly infectious—and when at last 
the baby cried, and Mrs* Kingston was sum¬ 
moned to the nursery, she exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise, “half past eleven!—who would believe 
it? Ah, I shall suffer for this to-morrow.” 

But Rose did not alldw her time to think of 
- suffering on the morrow. Fully convinced that 
she had to “minister to a mind diseased,” for 
Dr. Kingston had assured her that his wife’s 
varied bodily ailments existed only in her ima¬ 
gination, Rose hurried her friend through her 
usual domestic avocations, during which while 
lending her efficient aid she beguiled the time 
with cheerful talk, and then led her among her 
friends, who thronged to see the beautiful and 
accomplished stranger, whose prominent posi¬ 
tion in the society of her native town was such 
that she was soon loaded with invitations and 
civilities. 

As it was not, however, Rose’s object to lead 
her friend into a dissipation foreign alike to her 
tastes and her duties, she did not urge her to 
accompany her to the scenes of gaiety in which 
she was so constantly invited, but accepted the 
kind offices of one of the many chaperons who 
proffered her their services, and then delighted 
the quiet little circle at home with her. animated 
accounts of all she had witnessed. She wanted 
to see her friend happy in the sphere, of duty 
which Providence had assigned her, and by de¬ 
veloping the resources there within her reach, 
to restore the sunshine to her btow and calmness 
to her spirit. Until now Henrietta’s children, 
and husband, and house had been sources of 
perpetual and corroding anxiety. A devoted 
but despairing mother, she feared disease and 


death in every breeze, and was ever watching 
and waiting for evils that in all probability 
were never to happen. An affectionate but 
desponding wife, her society to the husband 
that loved her sincerely always brought depres¬ 
sing influences. A thorough and industrious 
housekeeper, she wearied and worried her ser¬ 
vants with perpetual directions, that irritated 
And disheartened them in the performance of 
their necessary duties. Into these various de¬ 
partments Rose contrived to infuse a new spirit 
—"-one of trust, and confidence, and repose, thus 
proving to her friend that in each and all of them 
the “ garment of praise” might be substituted 
for “ the spirit of heaviness,” with benefit in¬ 
calculable both to herself and all within her in¬ 
fluence. 

“Henrietta has been quite another woman 
since you have been here,” said Dr. Kingston 
to his guest one day, when her visit, which had 
been protracted beyond its promised length, was 
at last drawing to a close. “ All her maladies 
have vanished, and she is younger, and prettier, 
and in better spirits than she has been for years. 
Bnt I am afraid she will go back to her old ways 
when you leave her, and I shall again be grati¬ 
fied with the sight of the old wrapper, and the 
sound of her dismal complaints.” 

“If you expect so, so it will certainly be,” 
said Rose laughing. “You are just as bad as 
Henrietta with your prophecies of evil. You 
can help it if you choose.” 

“How can I help it ? God knows I would if 
I could.” 

“How? — by encouraging and animating, 
strengthening and supporting her as a good 
husband should—by cherishing her, in short, 
as I heard you solemnly promise to do. Hen¬ 
rietta is most earnestly desirous of performing 
her duties, but they oppress and burden her, 
and she has not the inherent strength and 
natural buoyancy of spirit that will enable her 
to rise above it. It should be your endeavor 
to try and impart this. Instead of ensconcing 
yourself in your office and taking to your cigar, 
talk cheerfully to her, and try to lead her out 
of herself, or read her improving books, and 
encourage her to read them herself, and to cul¬ 
tivate the many delightful talents’ with which 
heaven ha9 endowed her. As to the wrapper 
of which you have so just a horror,” added 
Rose laughing, “I promise you she will not 
be anxious, to return to that if you would now 
and then pay her a few of the compliments on 
her appearance you used to be so profuse of in 
old times. Flattery goes a great way with us 
women—but this, husbands are apt to forget, 
though lovers do not fail to remember it.” 
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“ Ah, Miss Howard, you have had great ex¬ 
perience with lovers, but I am afraid my poor 
example will make you more fearful than ever 
of trusting yourself with a husband. It is a 
thousand pities though—a wife like you would 
be a sunbeam in a house—would she not, Hen¬ 
rietta ?” he added, giving his hand to his wife, 
who that moment joined them. 

“A sunbeam indeed,” said Mrs. Kingston, 
affectionately kissing Hose’s cheek, “ whether 
as wife or friend—but a sunbeam from whom 
I am going to extort a confession. Tell me. 
Rose, honestly—did you not last night either 
smile or cry—I don’t know which, for I am 
sure I saw a few tears—a soft consent to Mr. 
Melbourne’s suit ? And if so, why in the world 
did you not bring it about before, for to my cer¬ 
tain knowledge he fell in love with you years 
ago ?” 

Poor Rose!—she did not know whether to 
laugh or to cry now—so she did both, first 
laughing, and then throwing herself upon her 
friend’s neck and weeping as if her heart would 
break. 

“Ah, Henrietta!” she sobbed at last, “it is 
a long, long story—too long to tell you now. 
Mischief was made between us, and I thought 
he had quite forgotten me, but somehow I never 
could care for any one else—and—and—but it 
is all over now, and I am too, too happy.” 

“ And is it possible, dear Rose, that with that 
calm brow and cheerful face you have all along 
had this trial weighing at your heart?—what 
would I not give for the secret of your philo¬ 
sophy !” sighed Mrs. Kingston. 

“ You shall have it in two words—submission 
and trust. In my darkest hours I looked upward 
and knew all would come right at la9t—and you 
see it is so.” 

“ Angel!” murmured Dr. Kingston. 

“Angel indeed!” echoed a voice beside him 
—it came from a handsome and distinguished 
looking man who had that moment entered— 
“ and what is better my angel—my dear doctor, 
am I not an enviable man ?” 

Dr. Kingston’s answer was a warm pressure 
of the hand, an ardent congratulation—and with 
a sly look at Rose he soon after followed his wife 
from the room. While the lovers are enjoying 
their tete-a-tete we will give the outlines of the 
“ long story,” to which our heroine had alluded. 

It was in the early bloom of Rose Howard’s 
beauty that she had won the heart of him who, 
after years of absence and alienation, now sat 
beside her, her accepted lover. He was then a 
proud, sensitive, imaginative and gifted youth, 
with no prospect of either fame or fortune, save 
that afforded by a strong reliance on his own 


high natural endowments, joined to an industry 
and perseverance which had already won for 
him the highest honors his Alma Mater could 
bestow. It was when fresh from the seclusion 
of a college life—for he had remained at Cam¬ 
bridge until his legal studies were completed— 
that his ideal of grace and loveliness stood before 
him in the person of Rose Howard, the centre 
of a brilliant circle, courted by the great, wooed 
by the wealthy, and to all outward seeming, one 
little likely to select from among many other 
admirers the awkward, shy, and reserved stu¬ 
dent, so inferior to most of them in position, 
fortune, and the all important graces of address 
and manner. 

Yet so.it was. Rose saw “ that within which 
passeth show,” and was awaiting with trembling 
hope the acknowledgment of a passion, which, 
though betrayed by every look and tone, was as 
yet unspoken, when she found herself suddenly 
forsaken. Charles Melbourne had departed to 
reside in a distant metropolis, and she was left 
to mourn over the bright delusion she believed 
she had cherished. But though crushed and 
woimded, Rose’s sprit was not broken. She 
bowed in meek submission as the waves of dis¬ 
appointment passed over her, and had risen, 
upheld by a strength superior to her own, to 
hope and happiness again. The cheek that for 
awhile had paled again grew bright, and in the 
wide sphere of social and domestic duty, in the 
cultivation of her talents and the elevation of 
her tastes, Rose was blessed herself, and a bles¬ 
sing to all around her. 

Thus years passed away. Rose heard of her 
lover’s growing fame, and rejoiced though she 
knew she could not share it. She had crushed 
and she thought extinguished the flame that 
once had burned so brightly—but it could not 
be re-illumined at another shrine—and she had 
learned to look trustfully and hopefully down 
the solitary path of single life, when at a spot 
far distant from the home of either, she unex¬ 
pectedly met her former lover. 

His first look told Rose that she still was dear 
to him—but why his desertion ?—why his subse¬ 
quent silence ? All had resulted from the malice 
of an envious rival belle, aided by a rejected 
suitor, who had driven the poor and sensitive 
lover almost to madness by their well forged 
tales of Rose’s coquetry, her worldliness, and 
her indifference to himself. 

But the impression on Charles Melbourne’s 
heart had never been effaced. Fame and for¬ 
tune now were his, and when Rose again stood 
before him, her youthful loveliness undimmed, 
he did not heed the distant reserve with which 
she endeavored to hide her emotion, but soon 
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told her all —with what success we already 
know. 

Within a few days Rose bade adieu to her 
friends—but she again looked in upon them in 
the course of her bridal tour, and saw the suc¬ 
cess of her efforts to promote their happiness in 
the full, rounded cheek of the once pale and 
languid Mrs. Kingston, and in her husband’s 
joyous face. 

And’ to this hour, though years have passed 
away, both Rose and her friends and her de¬ 
voted husband, have reason to thank heaven 
for the happy results of the bridesmaid’s visit . 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

Wherr the green leaves dance, 

And zephyrs play; 

And snow plumes glance 
From woodland spray: 

There I ’ll plume my wing, 

And golden breast— 

There, at eve, I’ll sing 
My young to rest! 

O’er the desert lone; 

Over surging floods— 

Where the night winds moan 
Through cocoa woods: 

O’er tallest mountains 
Tipped with snow; 

By silvery fountains, 

Away, I go! 

Over trackless strands, , 

Sprinkled with bones; 

Bleaching on sands, 

In tropic zones; 

Where the Pilgrim’s sigh 
Went op to heaven; 

And the simoom by, 

Rides, thunder driven. 

Over islets green, 

Where gayest blooms, 

Silent—unseen, 

Waste their perfumes; 

On the bright beam 

• Of the soft moonlight; 

Over mount and stream, 

I wing my flight. 

So does the poet’s thought 
On Fancy’s wing; 

Up from its prison caught, 
Heavenward spring; 

Soaring triumphant 
Through realms untrod; 

Bearing right onward 
Up to its God! 

Vol. X.—14 


RUTH GLEANING. 

WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Ruth was a woman of Moab. She had married 
one of the sons of Elimalech, who had left Judah 
on account of a famine and emigrated to Moab. 
In time both Elimalech and his sons died. His 
wife arose and set out to return to her own 
country. She kissed both her daughters-in-law 
and bade them farewell. The rest of the narra¬ 
tive we give in the touching and beautiful words 
of Holy Writ. 

“And they lifted up their voice and wept 
again. And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; 
but Ruth clove unto her. 

“And she said, ‘Behold, thy sister-in-law is 
gone back unto her people, and unto her gods: 
return thou after thy sister-in-law.’ 

“And Ruth said, ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go: and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. Where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried.”’ 

Accordingly, the sacred story narrates, Ruth 
followed Naomi into Judea, While gleaning in 
the fields of Boaz, a rich relative of her late 
husband, she attracted the . attention of the 
owner of the field. He heard her story and 
was charmed by her modesty and grace, and 
eventually took her home to him as a wife. 

The whole of this pathetic tale is told in a 
style of the most beautiful simplicity; and is, 
moreover, interesting as affording an excellent 
picture of the manners of the early inhabitants 
of Palestine. 

Painters and poets have united to celebrate 
the story of Ruth. One of the most beautiful 
poems written on the subject is from the pen of 
the late Thomas Hood. 

' “ She stood breast high amid the corn, 

Clasped by the golden light of morn, 

Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened;—such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with com. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

Which were blackest none could tell; 

But long lashes veiled a light, 

What had else been all too bright. 

♦ * * * 

“‘Sure,* I said, ‘heavendid not mean, 

Where I reap thou shouldst but glean: 

Lay thy sheaf adown and come 
Share my harvest and my home.’ ” 

The picture which accompanies this number 
is the most beautiful of the many which have 
been painted on the subject. 
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THE CALUMNY. 

BY O. H. MILDEBERGER. 

The Count Morenos had everything that could 
make a man happy. He was rich, noble, and 
held a high post in the army. Moreover, he 
was married to the young Marie Antoinette, 
whose birth and fortune made her one of the 
most desirable matches in France. She joined 
to these advantages that of good sense, culti¬ 
vated by the best education. She was beautiful; 
but she was so little vain on that account that 
she gave no occasion to those with fewer attrac¬ 
tions to envy her. In a word Marie Antoinette 
was the delight of the society in which she lived. 
The count congratulated himself on the choice 
he had made ; Marie Antoinette was no less satis¬ 
fied with her’s, and love and pleasure crowned 
their days. 

Among those who frequented the house of the 
count, were two gentlemen, whom it is neces¬ 
sary to introduce to the reader. The first named 
Loropere, joined to the perogatives of birth the 
possession of a very considerable fortune; but 
he gave into all the follies which could spring 
from these two advantages without possessing 
any of the qualities which make them valuables 
he had, however, in presumption what he wanted 
in sense; and, although he knew nothing, he 
wished to decide on all subjects. Irregular in 
his conduct, he yet affected to appear more so 
than he was; he spoke ill of everybody, espe¬ 
cially of women. The other was announced 
under the name of the Chevalier de Verney. 
He was in the bloom of youth, spirited, lively 
and complaisant; and of beauty, very rare in 
the male sex; to conclude, he had as many 
agreeable qualities as Loropere had defects. 
Both paid their devoirs assiduously to the coun¬ 
tess. Loropere, who believed himself in love 
with her, was not backward in telling her so; 
but she made a jest of his passion; notwith¬ 
standing it increased every day; and as he 
thought it impossible that the countess could 
be blind to merit such as his, he imagined he 
was superceded by some rival, to whom through 
want of taste she gave the preference. 

His suspicions fell on the Chevalier de Ver¬ 
ney. It is true the latter had so many graces 
in his behavior that-she always gave him the 
most flattering reception; the attentions they 
paid each other did not go beyond what polite¬ 
ness might authorize. Things were in this state 
when the war which was declared in 1734 be¬ 
tween France and Spain, obliged the count to 
set off to Flanders to join a body of troops of 
which he had the command. Loropere was 


in the same circumstances; but the sentiments 
which he entertained for the countess making 
him wish not to leave her without having ob¬ 
tained some mark of her favor in return, he 
delayed his departure under various pretences, 
hoping that the absence of the count would be 
favorable for him. 

But it happened quite contrary to his expec¬ 
tations ; for Marie Antoinette, fatigued with liis 
persecutions, and fearful of violating decorum 
in sufferihg, in the absence of her husband, the 
attentions of a man who had declared himself 
her lover, refused to receive him at her house. 
He was the more angry at this treatment be¬ 
cause the chevalier, whom he looked upon as 
his rival, did not experience the same affront. 
If he had dared he would have challenged him. 
He was but little accustomed to arras, those of 
which he made use of were much surer; a stroke 
of slander would fully satisfy his revenge: he, 
therefore, prepared for his departure, and set off 
for the army. A few days after, the Chevalier 
de Verney having finished the business that de¬ 
tained him at Paris, left it without being in¬ 
formed either of the jealousy, or of the designs 
of Loropere. 

As soon as the latter arrived at Flanders, he 
went to find the Count Morenos, and told him 
that he was too much his friend to hide from 
him the manner in which his wife lived during 
his absence, and that he had surprised her tete- 
a-tete with the chevalier, and that he had not 
the smallest doubt of the sentiments she had 
for him. He spoke to the count of her youth 
and beauty, and dwelt upon the many attrac¬ 
tions of his rival, the chevalier, poisoning the 
mind of the count until fury and revenge suc¬ 
ceeded to the most tender love. The count, 
feeling now assured of his wife’s inconstancy, 
let the rest of the campaign pass without writing 
her, who knew not to what to attribute such 
strange inattention. The season, however, ob¬ 
liging the troops to go into winter quarters, 
Marie Antoinette flattered herself she should 
have an explanation with her husband, which 
would bring him back to his former sentiments, 
but the count, more irritated than ever, did not 
leave her the means of accomplishing her inten¬ 
tion, for, on taking the road to Paris, he sent 
before him two .confidential servants, who car¬ 
ried the countess a letter, in which he enjoined 
her to depart immediately for a castle he had at 
the distance of ninety miles from the city; and 
he charged his servants to execute his orders 
without any delay. His poor wife was ready to 
die with grief at this erne! command; she saw 
herself treated as a criminal, although she had 
nothing to reproach herself with: her virtue. 
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however, gave her strength to obey the will of 
her husband, unjust as she knew him to be; and 
without any explanation the unhappy countess 
was carried, like a felon, to her place of exile. 

The count had been two months at Paris with¬ 
out making any attempt to divert his melancholy; 
he saw nobody but his own family, and occupied 
himself only with thinking of his misfortune, 
about which he kept a profound silence, when 
one day that he was absorbed in sorrow, they 
announced the Marquis de Gondrecourt, one of 
his relations who had been lately married at 
Bordeaux, and who came to present to him his 
wife. The count made the greatest efforts to 
hide the profound sorrow which had taken pos¬ 
session of his soul, and, on their asking to see 
the countess, he contented himself with saying 
she was in the country. On observing the bride 
he thought her features were not unknown to 
him, and he continued trying to recollect where 
he had seen her. She perceived the embarrass¬ 
ment he was in, and after amusing himself some 
time, said— 

“ I -see your perplexity: you did not expect 
to find in me the Chevalier de Verney.” The 
marchioness was in reality the pretended cheva¬ 
lier, whose name brought him to the count’s 
memory; but yet he could not conceive this 
metamorphosis till the lady had acquainted 
him with her story. JYhen scarcely twenty- 
two years of age, she had become a widow 
and mistress of an ample fortune. The Mar¬ 
quis de Gondrecourt, who was then at Bordeaux, 
found the means to please her and to engage 
her to form new bonds; but as it was necessary 
for the sake of decorum to leave a longer in¬ 
terval between the death of her husband and 
her marriage with the marquis, it was agreed 
that he should spend the time in making a 
journey to Paris, where his presence was in- 
dispensible for the arrangement, of his affairs. 

After his departure, the relations of the lady, 
disapproving this second marriage, resolved to 
profit by his absence and ruin him in the mind 
of his mistress. They spoke of him in the 
most injurious terms, they sought to disparage 
his birth, to blemish his reputation: — every 
day anonymous letters, addressed to the lady, 
charged the unfortunate marquis with some new 
crime: and they finished by informing her that 
he passed his time at Paris in sacrificing her 
to the most contemptible rivals. The young 
widow who had had sufficient strength of mind 
to disregard all the other crimes they had laid 
upon her unfortunate lover, was struck with 
this last information. She was lively and im¬ 
petuous; and the idea of perfidy such as they 
had imputed to the marquis made her shudder, 


but she had too much justice to decide against 
him before she was well assured of the truth; 
and she wished to owe to herself alone an eclair- 
cisement on which depended the happiness of 
her life. After having, therefore, left the care 
of her house to an old governess who was in her 
confidence, she left Bordeaux accompanied by a 
female servant; and as soon as she arrived in 
Paris she assumed male attire, that she might 
the better observe her lover, and free herself 
from the strict decorum which a woman is 
justly obliged to maintain. ' 

She placed so many spies about the marquis 
that he could not take a step of which she was 
not informed: she had even found means to know 
what passed in the interior of his house; but hap¬ 
pily for him his conduct was irreproachable: and 
thus all the inquiries of his charming widow did 
but augment the esteem she bad for him. As 
soon as sho was well assured of his worth, she 
informed him that a gentleman wished to con¬ 
verse with him on a subject of the greatest im¬ 
portance. The marquis went directly to the 
place she had appointed; but although she tried 
at first to deceive him by a story she had in¬ 
vented, he knew her immediately in spite of her 
disguise. She then told him the reasons which 
had induced her to assume it, and did not con¬ 
ceal from him the effect which her inquiries had 
produced. The happy marquis now employed 
the most tender expressions to testify his grati¬ 
tude for her unwavering constancy and love. 
How many imposed upon by a false report per¬ 
secute virtue without having taken the least step 
to develope the truth! As the lady wished to 
remain some time longer in Paris and to con¬ 
tinue incognito, the marquis advised her to pre¬ 
serve the dress she had taken; and it was he 
who had introduced her under the name of the 
Chevalier de Yerney, at the house of Count 
Morenos. 

It is easy to conceive the astonishment of the 
count at this recital. He shed at the same time 
tears of joy and grief. On the one side he saw 
the innocence of his wife: but on the other he 
had to reproach himself with all the afflictions 
she had endured. The marchioness was almost 
inconsolable for having been the cause of so un¬ 
just a persecution; and after having expressed 
her regret, it was agreed that her husband and 
herself, together with the count, should go to¬ 
gether to deliver their noble prisoner. They 
departed the next morning, and arrived in the 
evening at the castle where the unfortunate 
countess wa9: whom they found in the most 
deplorable state. Notwithstanding her courage 
she had not strength to support the horrors of 
her situation; and life had become a weary 
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burden to her. For nearly a month she had 
scarcely taken nourishment, she had become so 
weak that her voice, once so sweet and melo¬ 
dious, gave utterance in almost inaudible whis¬ 
pers; her eyes continually drowned in tears, had 
lost their lustre; and the death-like paleness of 
her countenance seemed to announce that the 
end of her life and misfortunes was at hand. 

When her husband presented himself before 
her, she knew not what to think of a visit so 
little expected; she feared that he came only to 
increase the vigor of his treatment; and she 
conjured him (calling heaven to witness her 
innocence) to spare her from further molesta¬ 
tion. But the count penetrated with confusion, 
sorrow, and love, threw himself at her feet, and 
would not rise till she had promised to forget 
his injustice, and to restore to him her heart. 
Marie Antoinette had too generous a soul to 
resist these marks of sincere repentance: she 
collected the little strength that remained to 
embrace her husband, whose joy at this proof 
of her true attachment can better be imagined 
than described. The first ear of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette was to inform herself of the reasons which 
had induced her husband to treat her with so 
much unkindness. To satisfy her he related in 
brief the history of the pretended chevalier, who 
entering at this period, all further explanations 
were at an end. They were all sincerely grieved 
at the sad state in which they found the countess: 
but although borne down by grief and suffering, 
her health was insensibly re-established by the 
pains the count took to obliterate the remem¬ 
brance of the afflictions he had caused her to 
endure. The report of this adventure being 
spread abroad, the contemptible Loropere be¬ 
came the talk of the public and the detestation 
of honest men : he was obliged to retire into the 
country to escape the reproaches he had to sus¬ 
tain, and which he had not as much courage to 
support as he before had baseness to deserve. 


THE FAIRY ISLE. 

BY E. P. TEE BROECK. 

A pairy isle, like an emerald crest, 

In beauty repos’d on the Ocean’s breast, 

And its shore was girt by the dashing spray, 
Which glitter’d like gems in the sunny ray. 
The tiny bell of each lovely flower 
Was fragrant with nectar from Eden’s bower; 
And the gentle breeze floated softly by, 

Like the murmur low of an infant’s sigh. 

The sea-nymphs, each in a pearly shell, 

From the ocean-caves and the sea-bird’s dell, 
Their treasures brought, and a coral throne 
By their handiwork in its grandeur shone. 


THE LIGHT OF GRANADA. 

BY MARY V. SPENCER. 

(C Moure not, lady! Allah is good, and means 
it for the best.” 

As the female attendant thus spoke she lifted 
up her eyes to the lattice, and saw a spectacle 
without such as the world has rarely beheld. 

It was the last day of Granada. Away to the 
south lay the mighty city, lifting its palaces in 
the sunlight, and shooting its gay minarets on 
high as proudly as in the noonday of its splendor. 
The vast camp of Ferdinand covered the brow 
of the adjacent hill, and reaching down into 
the valley held in its circuit the countless hosts 
of Spain. The regal canopy in the centre; the 
lordly pavilions of the nobles around; and the 
long line of knight’s, and esquire’s tents, stretch¬ 
ing far awf^y to the right, glittering with banners 
of every hue, formed a spectacle more gorgeous 
than any which had been seen since the host of 
the Crusaders sat down before the walls of Acre. 
It was a stirring sight—and one Worthy 6f the 
day. The contest of centuries was over, and the 
Moslem sceptre broken in Spain. The last hold 
of the Saracen was about to be given up, and 
Boabdil, with his little court, to go forth exiles 
from their father’s homes. There was song and 
gladness, and hymns of triumph'in the Christian 
oamp: there was woe, and sorrow, and the agony 
of despair within the walls of Granada. 

It was in a stately mansion not far from the 
Alhambra, that a young Moorish maiden sat. 
Beautiful she was exceedingly, even for the 
daughters of Andalusia. She was leaning ab¬ 
stractedly upon her hand, and her rich dress 
floated carelessly around her voluptuous form; 
but it needed not the watchful eye of her atten¬ 
dant to see that her face was overcast with 
sadness, and a tear standing in her liquid eye. 
Well might it be!—for she was the last daughter 
of her princely race. Well might it be!—for to¬ 
morrow and Granada would be no more. 

“ Mourn not, lady,” said her attendant, “ Allah 
means it for the best. Let us find a home in that 
sunny clime I have heard thee say thy fathers 
came from, where the sun and stars smile for¬ 
ever, and the winds breathe a music like a 
Houri’s lute?” 

The maiden made no answer to these words, 
but wept uncontrollably. 

“ Now, may Allah forgive me!” said her com¬ 
panion, “ that I should have so forgotten him. 
Thou art thinking, dear lady, of the gallant 
Christian knight who rescued us from the free¬ 
booters in the Alpuxarras ? ah! would he were 
here. I fancy I see him now, spurring his 
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charger down the defile, his^ armor glancing in 
the moonlight, as he struck now here, now 
there, to save us from the outlaws. And I do 
remember how he guarded us to thy father’s 
palace, and how, night after night, he would 
steal back to meet thee in the garden, while 
thou, though ever venturing to meet him, would 
tremble at the rustling of a leaf lest it should 
be thy stern, haughty father. But it is changed 
now, lady—my master is dead, and the noble 
cavalier too, or he would not have let this war 
have kept him from thee.” 

“No, no, he is living,” said the maiden, glad 
in the extremity of her grief to find a confidant 
again even in her humble nurse, “ he is in the 
Christian camp; but alas! he thinks no more of 
me. It was not a month ago that I heard he 
was to wed some beauty from the court of the 
Christian king. But why do I weep, the daugh¬ 
ter of a line of princes ? Say no more.” 

“ Allah forbid—he will not so forget you,” 
said the attendant. But her mistress put an 
end to her condolence, by waving her arm im¬ 
peratively, and pointing though the lattice as 
the pioneers of the conquerors entering the city, 
appeared up the avenue. In another moment 
the glittering procession burst upo'n the sight. 

Little as she had said, the maiden could not 
hide from herself that no one was so dear to her 
as the Spanish cavalier. When travelling among 
the Alpuxarras, a band of outlaws had made her 
and her attendants prisoners, and it was only the 
opportune arrival, and daring valor of the young 
knight which had rescued them from the free¬ 
booters. These feats of courtesy were not un¬ 
usual in that gallant warfare, which, carried on 
for generations, terminated only in the fall of 
Granada. 

The Christian knights, too, often visited in 
peace the palaces of their foes, and some of the 
noblest families of Spain draw their origin from 
unions resulting from these interchanges of cour¬ 
tesy. But the father of Selima, haughty and im¬ 
perative, a bigoted follower of the Prophet, ever 
discouraged such acquaintances; and even when 
his daughter was brought back by Don Roderigo 
Pelayo to his arms, he received him with cold, 
and distant courtesy. But though he could com¬ 
mand, it was no longer in Selima’s power to 
obey. The noble bearing and refined delicacy 
of her preserver had filled her heart with sen¬ 
sations as delightful as they were strange. Nor 
had her almost regal beauty, and the fascination 
of her manners, wrought less effectively upon 
the chivalrous Don Roderigo. They loved. In 
spite of different faiths, and the stern haughti¬ 
ness of Alama, jhey loved. There’s was the 
spring-time of life, when passion overpowers 
14* 


reflection—and many a stolen interview in the 
gardens of the palace, bore witness to the in¬ 
tensity of their love. 

Meanwhile the Spanish king began tha\ war 
against Granada which ended in its downfall. 
The Moors were worsted in almost every con¬ 
test, the open country was deserted, and the 
father of Selima, among other nobles, removed 
to his city palace, determined to die there with 
his king. Why dwell on that siege ? Brave men 
fell, and the indomitable Alama among the first. 

That day which saw Selima fatherless had 
almost closed her existence, and in mourning 
over her parent she forgot, for a time, even her 
love. But soon came other thoughts. Message 
after message arrived from the camp of the be¬ 
siegers, but none for her—she knew her father’s 
death was known there, and rumor was busy 
with the gallant exploits of her lover, yet still 
she heard nothing from him, who once would 
have braved death for her. She could deceive 
herself no longer: she was forgotten. Oh! that 
moment of heart-breaking agony. 

But her cup was not yet full. A month 
before, the prisoners brought in had told of the 
gallantry of Don Roderigo in a late encounter, 
and that to reward him for it the king had be¬ 
stowed upon him the hand of Donna Inez, the 
proudest beauty, and wealthiest ward in the 
broad realm of Arragon. The whole court was 
ringing with the magnificent preparations for 
the bridal. It needed but this to destroy the 
last hope in Selima’s bosom. He for whom she 
would have renounced father, country, faith, 
all, ay! had cast insultingly away the priceless 
gem. Yet she wept not. She was a princess, 
and the daughter of a line of princes. Till 
this day no one had seen her shed a tear; but 
with calm voice, yet quivering lip, she had that 
morning given orders to set out in the evening 
for the nearest sea-port on the Mediterranean. 
She was going she knew not whither; but what 
was country now to her! 

“See!” said her nurse, “they are coming 
up the street. Harkl to the clang of the trum¬ 
pets.” 

Never had the sun shone upon a more gor¬ 
geous display. Knights clad completely in steel, 
heralds covered with golden tabards, priests in 
surplices of every hue, nobles in all the rich 
costumes of the day, boys clad in robes of 
purest white and swinging incense from golden 
vases, bishops and archbishops bearing their 
oroziers in their hands:—and amid a cortege 
of the proudest of their courts, the king and 
queen of Arragon and Castile advanced, the 
whole vast procession joining in a triumphal 
chaunt. At the high mosque they stopped,. 
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and the monarchs, with their trains, heard the 
“ te Deum ” sung by the bishops of the realm. 

Slowly again the procession came on, until 
it passed beneath the lattice of Selima. Yet 
her eye sought only one in that vast concourse. 
Knight and noble, archbishop and prince swept 
by with their gorgeous trains, and still she gazed 
in vain. At length the monarchs drew nigh, 
and Isabella, silrrounded by the ladies of her 
court, was borne along on a palfrey covered 
with trappings of gold. But Selima saw it not. 
Her breath came quicker., for was it his well 
known plume she saw ? With throbbing heart 
she ventured to look again through her lattice. 
Oh! how her very life-blood seemed to freeze 
as she beheld Don Roderigo himself, riding at 
the bridle rein of one of the ladies of the queen, 
and seeming by his attention to merit the favor 
with which the beauty evidently regarded him. 

Hod a basilisk that minute looked her in the 
face, Selima could not have gazed more intensely 
than she did. Faithless, perjured as was her 
lover, must he thus openly insult her with his 
desertion ? As they passed beneath her lattice, 
the attending crowd from the camp recognized 
Don Roderigo, and a shout of welcome rent the 
skies. His companion turned upon him, and a 
smile of gratified pleasure lit up her beauteous 
face; such a smile as no one but a betrothed 
maiden would give her lover, and which called 
forth a look from him that could not be mis¬ 
taken. It needed only this. A wild shriek rose 
above all the uproar of the crowd, telling in its 
every tone of the agony of a broken heart. In 
another moment Selima fell senseless to the floor. 

When her attendants had, almost against 
hope, recovered her, the vast procession had 
disappeared, and a silence like that of the dead 
reigned in the deserted streets. With a faint 
smile she dismissed her servants, telling them 
to hasten the preparations for departure; and 
it was only when she found herself alone, that 
she sat down and giving way to her feelings, 
wept long and bitterly. 

“He has forgotten, and despises- me,” she 
said. “In the day of my prosperity he loved, 
but now, in my distress, he turns away and 
seeks a bride among the rich and happy. God 
forgive him!—I shall not live to reproach him 
long.” 

So utter was her grief that she heard not the 
noise of an advancing horseman in the street. 
He stopped at the gate of the palace, but his 
step through the corridor fell not on her ear. 
He entered the room in which she sat, and yet, 
wrapt in her sorrow, she seemed insensible of 
his presence, until leaning over her form, he 
whispered, 


“Selima.” 

Quick as lightning the maiden started to her 
feet, gazed wildly an instant on the intruder, 
and then with a burst of joy fell senseless into 
his outspread arms. 

“Selima, look up—-awake—speak, speak, my 
life”—passionately murmured the cavalier. But 
she moved not. 

“My love, my all, speak,” he continued, “I 
conjure you—one w.ord.” 

“ Roderigo—Roderigo—you are here at last,” 
murmured the maiden. 

“ Here, oh! yes—but what! why fly from 
ms?** he contined, as she suddenly broke from 
his embrace, and with averted head flew to the 
opposite side of the apartment. 

The maiden looked at him a moment incre¬ 
dulously. Unbounded love and faith shone in 
those dark, expressive eyes. She gazed incre¬ 
dulously. 

“Why?—are you not betrothed to Donna 
Inez?” said she. 

“By the holy cross it is false,” he said: “who 
told you this ?” 

“ But did I not see you scarce two hours since 
riding by her palfry ? and—and—” 

“ Oh! that was my sister, dearest,” said he, 
clasping the now unresisting maiden to his 
bosom. 

“ How strange is all this,” she said, at last. 
“ Every one said the king gave you Donna Inez 
to reward you for your valor. They even spoke 
of the bridal preparations.” 

“ It is false, all false,” he said. “ The king 
indeed offered me her hand, but I refused it, and 
for your sake. The bridal preparations were 
for another, whom she had long loved, and on 
whom I persuaded the king to bestow her.” 

Her lover’s apparent desertion was easily ex¬ 
plained. The accidents of war had prevented 
his messages from reaching Selima, and he dared 
not send them openly lest he might be suspected 
of traitorous intentions. 

Before a month Selima gave her hand to Don 
Roderigo, and became the fairest bride in Spain. 


WE’LL LOYE ONE ANOTHER. 

We’ll love one another!—for life has no bliss 
Which may not be sweetened by moments like this- 
Tho’ dark be the sorrow that darkens the dAy, 

Thy whisper at ev’ning will drive it away! 

We’ll love one another!—whate’er may betide 
Down life’s rapid current we ’ll go side by side: 
Thy hand in my own, and our lcgpks on the sky, 
Together we ’ll voyage, together we ’ll die! J. 
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THE HIDDEN HEART. 

BY HHNKT MOBFOID. 

“ Is it not a hard case, Harry ?” 

• “What, Ned?” 

“ This one arbitrary law of society, that men 
have the privilege of selecting a partner for life, 
and woman must take np with a chance offer, 
whether it suits her not, or bear the name of old 
maid.” 

“Another of your abstract speculations, Ned, 
unmarketable pity, and so forth—how many 
women, think you, would give up the privilege 
of coquetting, accepting or rejecting at plea¬ 
sure, to be allowed to choose and propose them- 
selves ?” 

“All^ them.” 

“ Then my idea of female delicacy is in error, 
as I will show you.” 

“Pshaw!—do you not suppose that women 
have their ways of signifying their affections, as 
it is ?” 

“ No, delicate women have not.” 

“All do.” 

“Not so. Harry, shall I tell you a story ?” 

“ Certainly, Ned, while I finish this one re¬ 
galia we have left—is the story as good as the 
cigar ?” 

“ Nothing extraordinary, a story of every day 
life, and one, by the way, not second-handed. 
You saw Fred Forrest in my company, I think?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And his wife ?” 

“ I did, a splendid specimen of womankind if 
her eye and lip were anything.” 

“They are true tests of the heart, full, yet 
firm—I shall never get at the storyFred 
and I had been schoolmates, and when we left 
college together, and afterward, kept up the 
old friendship. We were, in short, confidential 
friends, and some five years ago when we did 
up our first fashionable frolicking together as 
men, there were but few things we did not tell 

each other. It was at a wedding in-street, 

one night in February, 18—?, that Fred and I 
found a new vision of loveliness. We came 
late, after the ceremony was about commencing, 
and it was not till at the oonclusion of the cere¬ 
mony the crowd in the marriage room began to 
disperse a little, that either of us had much op¬ 
portunity of observing the faces in the rooms. 
Fred and I were taking our cursory first exami¬ 
nation of all persons present before entering into 
conversation with any, and he asked me in a 
half jesting tone to point him out the belle of 
the evening. I ran my eye over the mingled 
assembly of pretty nod plain faces for some 


time, and was on the point of remarking that 
there was no striking face in the company, 
when I caught an accidental glance of a cloud 
of dark ringlets half hidden from the lamplights 
in the shade of a window. I moved a step for¬ 
ward and saw the face, and truly it is but seldom 
that so fair a glance from the upper heaven is 
seen on earth. 

“ I have tried many a time since then to form 
in words the description of that exquisite face, 
but I never could do it: I can only tell you that 
one of those finely chiselled faces that were 
found of old in the Greece of song, had been 

transplanted to-street that night. I have 

seen many lovely women before and since in 
this country and in foreign lands, but I have 
never seen her equal.” 

Harry smilingly interrupted his friend by saying, 

“ So, Ned, you are giving us one of your love 
scrapes instead of Fred Forrest's l” 

“Not a bit of it, Harry, though I am not so 
sure that I should not have been, but for one 
characteristic of that face; the lip was cold , 
beautifully cut and with fulness enough to have 
warmed the heart of a stoic, but cold. I do not 
think you will understand me, I can scarcely 
tell what I mean to say, but I know that amid 
all that exquisite loveliness, there was a shadow 
of coldness over that beautiful mouth, and a 
touch of the same over the fine eye and splendid 
forehead. I did not fall in love with her, per¬ 
haps for that reason, but I had found the belle 
of the evening, and I pointed her out to Fred 
five minutes afterward as she sat with her heavy 
curls thrown back, looking up in the face of some 
one who stood at the side of her chair. 

“It was a lightning Hash with Fred, one 
of those quick, unaccountable kindlings of the 
human heart that have never been explained, 
and never will be. It seemed to me as I saw 
Fred’s face that instantj that some unknown 
want had been supplied, some unknown vacuum 
in his spirit filled to overflowing. I never saw 
joy, perfect joy so plainly printed on the face of 
man in my life, he was gazing out his soul at that 
fair girl, and I had to recall him twice before he 
could command himself and leave (he room. I 
could not bear to speak to him as I would have 
done at another time, and there was no word 
.spoken between us, but I returned to the room 
a short time afterward, and he was sitting at 
her side. 

“Fred, as you noticed if you looked at him 
closely, is not handsome, the features in repose 
are too massive, but when lit up by excitement, 
whether of pleasure or of pain, I never saw 
a more expressive - face than his. His head, 
too, with the finest natural hair in the world, 
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was shaped exceedingly well, and would have > 
attracted the notice of any one after a moment. > 
He had struck off then some of the sparks of > 
genius that have since become so common with j 
him, and his name was beginning to be used l 
frequently and favorably. > 

“Joining all these to his ready and fluent j 
language, I was anxious to know the impres- > 
sion that his first night’s acquaintance made j 
upon Mina Heathering, and I noticed them j 
more closely perhaps, myself unobserved, than j 
might have been considered proper by either ! 
had they known it. For the first time since 1 
our acquaintance, Fred Forrest was uneasy, j 
He struck off one by one, some of his best j 
flashes, but his conversation was not well sus- j 
tained, and it was very evident to me that he j 
felt the disadvantage he labored under of being > 
but a new acquaintance, when so many round j 
him seemed on the best terms with his newly j 
discovered divinity. His efforts to retain her j 
attention were at times almost convulsive, and J 
she, without a word that was not sweetly tuned j 
and modulated, seemed strangely at her ease. j 
“She was evidently young, scarcely at the ’ 
ago of womanhood, and I thought it strange \ 
that so much self-possession should be so soon J 
acquired. I spoke of her during the evening to j 
more than one of my acquaintances, and found \ 
one character of her, that she was proud, very > 
proud, though not wealthy, and cold as an icicle. \ 
Scarcely one but spoke of her with a hint that j 
her first season had commenced with most un- j 
mistakeable coquetry, and my own observations \ 
confirmed the idea, that sho was one of the most \ 
exquisite marble statues in existence, but about < 
as impracticable as the marble itself for real \ 
feeling. i 

“I pitied Fred, as I knew his exciteable tern- \ 
perament, and the probability that he would ? 
pour out his affectioris like water where they > 
would be taken up by the sands of the desert, ! 
and no fertile spot left by them. j 

“ It was a week afterward before Fred ever s 
spoke to me on the subject, although we were s 
together almost every day, for 1 could not rally j 
him on that subject, and he seemed to keep 
away from it studiously. On his return, how- \ 
ever, from a ball about a week after his first j 
meeting, he spoke to me for the first time of j 
her. It was not, as I had anticipated, a lover’s j 
rhapsody that I heard, but some bitter com- j 
plaining? over the cold heartlessness of woman. j 
He confessed to me that Mina Heathering had j 
made an impression on him that no other woman s 
could have done, and that, had she a heart, no s 
form on earth could be so dear to him. But his j 
ear had heard the same as mine, the oft repeated * 


stories of her coldness and coquetry, and worse 
than all, he told me that on the second night, 
as she was leaving the ball, he had heard her 
rallied on his devoted attention, to which she 
made a reply of impatience and disdain, that had 
settled his feelings toward her forever. 

“ I thought I knew Fred Forrest well enough 
to know that his high pride and strength of cha¬ 
racter would lead him to cast off any remains of 
admiration, and to be as indignant and cold to 
her as any one could wish. But it was not so, 
at least in his realm of fancy, for some two or 
three times during the year that followed, I saw 
the praises of that glorious beauty ably penned 
by Fred’s hand, and given to the world in such 
a manner that many understood them. 

“ I saw no more of her for months, nor did 
Fred. I know that she was absent in^e north 
for some time, and that rumors were afloat that 
she would not come back again, that she had 
been sought by a rich and high-minded man in 
the north, and was engaged to be married to him. 
I was glad it was so, as I saw no other means of 
curing Fred’s infatuation. She had grown to be 
his passion flower, around whom he worked the 
most glorious threads of fancy, and whom he 
invested with every grace and beauty that falls 
to the lot of woman. Even the rumor of her 
engagement did not disenchant him, it only 
changed to a more melancholy tone those fan¬ 
ciful musings of his love-sick brain. I have 
never seen such devotion as Fred’s, devotion 
that apparently did not look for reward, but 
found its pleasure in itself. 

“She came bock again, not married, and I 
heard denials that she had ever been engaged, 
but I knew the intimacy between her and Fred 
was not renewed, although she yet ruled in his 
realm of fancy. This had an end, however. I 
do not know that I was ever more surprised in 
my life than I was to see in a newspaper of the 
day, some lines of Fred’s, written in a tone of 
passionate devotion to a woman, but not to her. 
There were many things in the article that told 
me it was a new flame, and I could not help 
congratulating him on his return to reason. He 
confessed, that though his admiration of Mina 
Heathering was not changed, yet that he loved 
another, and one that ho believed returned his 
affection. I saw the second idol, and truly there 
was no trace of the coldness that spoiled the 
other’s beauty. Not half so beautiful, but with 
a soul in every feature. I thought at last that 
Fred’s heart had found its home. 

“ I saw no more of her, and but little of him, 
but 1 heard of them as supposed to be engaged, 
and Fred’s passionate breathing in the poetic line 
convinced me that his heart was at work. 
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“ In the winter of that year Fred followed her 
home to the west, and in three weexs returned 
with his second dream dispelled forever. I met 
him the next day after he came back, and I never 
saw a man so changed. He had evidently re¬ 
ceived a stunning blow, and lost half his faith 
in woman’s truth. He told me his story, a brief 
one, that he found her engaged to a richer man, 
and had. given up his last dream of woman. 
There was a strange look of pain in his eye as 
he told me, that having been convinced that a 
warm face had no truth in it, he was determined 
to see whether a cold face was not false on 
the other side, and meant to discover whether 
Mina Heathering had not a heart. 

“I endeavored to dissuade him from his re¬ 
solve, and told him that he was only laying up 
for himself a second blow, yet deeper than the 
first. His reply silenced me, and would have 
done so, had I known I could save him from 
death by speaking. It was, ‘Ned is there no 
one on earth to love mo I’ and I said no more, 
though my heart bled for the pain he was pre¬ 
paring for himself. 

“ He visited her immediately from the begin¬ 
ning m spite of decided opposition from her 
family, and I heard of him as her declared 
lover, with a fair prospect of success. He 
seldom spoke of her to me, but some months 
after he began visiting her, when I was absent 
he wrote to me in one of his letters that he was 
* trying to find out whether there was a heart in 
Mina Heathering or not,’ and he added, ‘ with 
some chance of succeeding in finding one.’ 

“ When I returned there was a rumor in cir¬ 
culation, that in spite of family opposition and 
many other influences, among which gold was 
conspicuous, Mina Heathering was to be the 
wife of Fred Forrest. I must confess I doubted 
this, and had many fears that she had been prac¬ 
tising on the remains of Fred’s heart in a very 
disreputable manner. My first glance, at the 
face of Fred, when I saw him, convinced me 
that he had no suspicion of her truth, for he 
was changed again, looking %^fine, as happy 
as ever—there was one line on his forehead, 
deep and heavy, that he told me one night had 
traced, but in all else he had gone back to be 
the same gay, sparkling, and yet warm-hearted 
and affectionate fellow as he was in times gone 
by. 

“ Nothing but a satisfied heart con change a 
man back, and I asked him with the sincerity of 
old whether he was satisfied now. He told me 
that he was, that he was assured of possessing 
all the affections of that fair girl, and felt that 
he was no longer living for nothing, though 
he added with a smile, ‘ that he was confident 


Mina was not capable of the same warmth of 
love that his soul had sometimes demanded.’ 
They were engaged, and Mina had left again 
for the north for the autumn. 

“He told me that he was satisfied, but I 
doubted it, for I knew Fred Forrest too well 
to believe that he could be happy in possessing 
even all the affections of a cold-hearted woman, 
and I saw accidentally among some manuscript 
papers of his a poem, written after his engage¬ 
ment, that told how much he yearned after a 
deeper heart. 

“ Poor—I should say happy—Fred with all his 
brilliant talents and fine knowledge of human 
nature, he had been twice misled in his estimate 
of woman. But I am getting ahead of my story, 
the rest of which, by the way, I never knew till 
after their marriage, when Fred told me the 
whole, and Mina owned its truth. 

“ And how Fred found it out I will tell you. 
Some weeks after Mina’s departure for the north, 
when Fred first made known his positive engage¬ 
ment to her mother, (by the way the one member 
of her family who favored the marriage,) Mrs. 
Heathering took the responsibility of revealing 
some things that even yet her daughter had left 
untold. Mrs. Heathering said that up to that 
tiipo propriety would not allow her to reveal 
to her daughter’s lover all that she knew, but a 
sincere desire that there should be no conceal¬ 
ment between them from that time forward, led 
her to the step. 

“ And now, Harry, hear the miracle. Mina 
Heathering had loved Fred Forrest above any 
thing on earth from the evening she first met 
him, but would of her own accord have gone 
down to the grave before she would have owned 
it under any circumstances. Whether even after 
marriage she would have confessed all to him is 
to this day a doubt with me, but she did when 
she found it revealed without her, though I have 
reason to know that Mrs. Heathering stood more 
than one series of tender reproaches from her 
daughter for betraying her secret, as she called 
it. 

“ No less than three of the first offers in point 
of wealth and influence had been refused by her 
for his sake—one after she first met him, and 
did not know even that he thought of her—the 
second during the time that it was reported he 
was engaged to another—and the third one after 
his first visit, when she knew his heart but little 
in comparison. 

“ It is not necessary for me to say that there 
was no cloud between the hearts of Fred Forrest 
and Mina Heathering after that; and when I saw 
her standing at the altar as his bride, and beheld 
the looks of trusting love that dwelt upon his 
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face, I doubted no longer that her love for him, 
hidden as it was, had been long and true, for the 
full lip and proud eye had lost their shade of 
coldness, and she was what you saw her at her 
husband’s side. Happy Fred, twice disappointed, 
but happy at last!” 

The speaker ceased, and for a moment his 
friend was silent s then he said, 

“But, Ned, was she not out of her place in 
nearly sacrificing her own happiness to her 
pride ?” 

“ Harry, under the existing state of conven¬ 
tional society, ask yourself whether a proud 
woman could do otherwise, or whether you 
would wish her to.” 

Harry replied promptly, 

“ I say yes.” 

“I say no.” 

“ And we shall never agree.” 


STANZAS. 

BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Shall love no longer be our stay 
Beyond the starless tomb ? 

Shall no sweet voices there attend 
To guide us through its gloom? 
Oh! can it be that when we die, 

We must forever part, 

And never, never meet again 
The partners of our heart? 

No! love survives the gTeedy tomb; 

And like the soundless sea, 

Will roll and roll, expanding wide, 
Throughout Eternity! 

’Tis love that cheers us here below; 

It rules the realms above; 

Love joins in one the angel choir; 
And God himself is Love! 


THE PENSIVE EYE. 

By C. W . HOLLINGSWORTH. 

I love to gaze upon thy face, 

So softly tinged with care; 

For in the pensive eye I trace 
The heart that lingers there! 

The eye that shines with laughter bright 
May be to some more dear. 

But give to me the softened light 
That sheds its radiance here! 

On those blue depths a shadow lies 
As from an angel’s wings. 

A something given from the skies, 

That sorrow only brings. 


BEATRICE VERNON. 

BY C. J. PETERSON. 

“ She was a vision of delight, 

When first she beamed upon my sight: 

A heavenly apparition—” 

I pined, the other day, with a retired sea- 
officer, who is as well known for his goodness 
of heart as for his wealth. After the ladies had 
retired, the conversation turned on the Tripoli¬ 
tan war. 

“ By the bye,” said Captain Drew, for by this 
name I shall call my host, “ it was at that time 
I won my wife. Have you heard the story? 
You will learn from it then that I have no cause 
to love the Tripolitan pirates.” 

I begged to hear the narrative, in which I was 
indulged. 

“ It was in the first years of the present cen¬ 
tury,” said the captain, “that the outrages in¬ 
flicted on our commerce by the Barbary powers, 
induced our government to send a squadron up 
the Mediterranean, in order to prevent .such in¬ 
juries by negotiation, er if necessary by force of 
arms. We had gone into one of the neutral 
ports to provision, and as it was a gay capital, 
our days were spent in a continual round of 
dissipation. One evening, however, I had been 
persuaded to attend a ball at the ambassador’s, 
and the first object that met my sight on enter¬ 
ing the room, was a being so dazzlingly beau¬ 
tiful as instantly to chain my attention. I was 
lost in admiration, and hearing that she was an 
American, sought and obtained an introduction. 
I had seen many beauties before, and had always 
! escaped their fascination; but then there was a 
charm about Beatrice Vernon I found it in vain 
; to resist. From the first moment we met her 
witchery began to take hold on me, and every 
hour I spent with her only increased the spell. 
She was not like the rest of her sex; her mind 
seemed of a purer, and sweeter nature: and yet 
she had a brilliancy in her conversational mo¬ 
ments which gpoftianted all. But it was not 
these I admired. It was not her classic brow, 
and soft, melting blue eye; it was neither her 
faultless shape, nor her rich auburn tresses slum¬ 
bering in gold. It was the gentle sweetness of 
her manners—the sure index of a pure and inno¬ 
cent young heart. I never entered her presence 
without an awe falling upon me, checking my 
usual audacity, and almost chaining me in silence. 
The words I would have uttered died upon my 
tongue; and I trembled before the being I adored. 
I could no longer conceal it from myself: I loved 
Beatrice; loved her with the ardor of a warm 
and generous heart; and loved her too in all the 
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holiness of a first passion. I believe that that 
early affection, re-awkening as it did my purer, 
better nature, was the instrument of my salva¬ 
tion. I resolved, from that moment, to be no 
longer as I had been. 

“ From the day I saw Beatrice, therefore, I 
was an altered being. In her presence I seemed 
to breathe a holier atmosphere—and when away 
that innocent smile attended me like a guardian 
angel. We met daily, and at first freely. But 
after awhile an embarrassment came over Bea¬ 
trice which puzzled and confounded me. I saw 
my danger, I feared that my sentiments might 
not be reciprocated, yet, like the poor wretch in 
the magic circle, I could not break away from 
her presence. Meanwhile the winter passed. 
Our acquaintance was ripening into intimacy, 
and I was blinding my eyes daily more and 
more, when Mr. Vernon announced his deter¬ 
mination to return to America in a ship then in 
port. It fell upon me like a thunderbolt. I was 
startled from my dream. Beatrice was soon to 
depart, and I might, perhaps, see her no more, 
or only as the bride of another. This thought 
was madness; yet I trembled to speak out. I 
was in an agony of doubt. Beatrice too seemed 
lately rather to shun my presence; her eye was 
ever longest in detecting, and her voice the last 
in welcoming me. There were other things in 
her conduct that puzzled me: but it was all be¬ 
cause I could not understand her exquisite deli¬ 
cacy. The fear that a premature declaration 
might ruin all withheld me; while I dreaded 
that absence should be even more injurious to 
my hopes. In these circumstances, tortured by 
doubts, uncertain how to act, with a mind little 
short of phrenzied, I determined to leave every 
thing to chance, waited with beating heart some 
favorite opportunity, and at last saw Beatrice 
depart without daring to breathe my love. As 
she waved her handkerchief for an adieu, I 
seemed to awake as from a dream. Had I been 
able to speak to her that moment, I would have 
ventured all in one burning avowal of my love. 
But she was gone. We might never meet again. 
Overcome by my feelings, I leaned my head upon 
my hand, and wept like a very child. What boys 
does not love make of us! 

“In a few days afterward we put to sea to 
resume our station. But I was a changed being. 
I strove to be gay:—I found it impossible. My 
companions rallied me, but none knew my secret. 
The old commodore, however, who was a father 
to us all, had been a close friend of Mr. Vernon, 
had met me daily at his house, and suspected, I 
once or twice thought, my feelings. If so he 
maintained an inviolable secrecy. 

“We had been out but a few days when, one 




morning, amid the dim haze on the eastern 
horizon which the rising sun had not yet dis¬ 
sipated, the delicate tracery of a ship was 
seen with its thousand cob-web robes, faintly 
marked upon the fast reddening background. 
She seemed to be either an American or Eng¬ 
lish vessel, of an exquisite rig, and running 
free before the wind. As we drew nearer she 
presented a beautiful spectacle. The delicacy 
of her hamper; the fine undulating lines of her 
hull; the gracefulness with which occasionally 
she bowed toward us; and above all the deep, 
glowing tints of the morning sky, as the sun 
rolled majestically upward from the horizon, 
bursting from the clouds that environed him, 
and shooting his golden light flickering along 
the billows, formed a scene such as I had rarely 
witnessed. For an instant I gazed on in silent 
delight; but at this moment we came suddenly 
by the wind, and I noticed with surprise that 
the stranger was not unaccompanied, but that a 
long, felucca-looking vessel, was sticking close 
under her quarter, in such a position as to have 
been hitherto effectually concealed from us. The 
low, rakish appearance of her companion, and 
the instant change in the course of the stranger 
which followed our own, awoke my suspicions 
at once. I turned to the first lieutenant at the 
very moment the look-out hailed, 

“‘ A sail on the quarter of the stranger.* 

“‘Was she in company?’ shouted the officer; 
for by this time, the munceuvre of the stranger 
had again hidden the felucca on her opposite 
quarter. 

“ * She seemed like a tender, sir—’ 

“ ‘ Did you see her, Mr. Drew V he said, per¬ 
ceiving my anxiety to speak. 

“‘Yes, sir—and I think her a corsair.’ 

‘“Indeed!—and you’re right,’ said he, adopt¬ 
ing my suspicion, and then lifting his voice he 
shouted energetically, ‘boatswain, pipe all hands 
to crowd sail after the stranger.’ 

“ In a few minutes every rag of canvass was 
bellying in the wind, and we were approaching 
the suspicious stranger with a velocity that made 
us hope we should soon overtake her. In this, 
however, we were disappointed. No sooner did 
she perceive our intentions, than throwing off 
all disguise, she went away dead before us, 
crowding on every rag of canvass to the trucks; 
while the felucca on her thither quarter, hauling 
up between us and her consort, daringly fired a 
gun as we set our ensign, and run up in defiance 
the Barbary flag. The insult roused every man 
on board, until nothing was heard but wishes to 
overtake the pirates. The consciousness, more¬ 
over, that the stranger was her prize; that in all 
likelihood she was an American; and that her 
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whole crew would be condemned to the worst of 
slaveries, inflamed us with the most enthusiastic 
desire to avenge their wrongs, and chastise the 
arrogant Algerine. The men gathered forward 
in groups, scrutinizing the foe, or conversing 
with eager gestures; while many a compressed 
lip, and muttered execration, told of the indig* 
nation burning in their bosoms. 

“ Our noble ship appeared to partake of their 
honest warmth, dashing along as gallantly as a 
courser to the death. In less than half an hour 
we had gained so much upon the felucca, that a 
shot from our bow gun brought her huge lateen 
sail to the deck; and availing ourselves of our 
good fortune, we came up hand over hand, 
poured in a broadside amid deafening huzzas, 
and rounding across her bows, swept her decks 
with a storm of grape, that left scarcely a man 
alive at his station. Still, however, she kept 
her ensign doggedly flying. It was only when 
we had riddled her sides with another discharge, 
and she was obviously sinking, that her com¬ 
mander consented to haul down his flag. How 
was I astonished when I mounted her deck as 
boarding officer, to see in advance of the pirates, 
hastily released, to officiate as interpreter, the 
gentlemanly captain of the ship in which Bea¬ 
trice had sailed. The truth flashed like light¬ 
ning upon me. Good God! and was she in the 
hands of lawless pirates. I shuddered at the 
thought: a sickness came over me; I reeled, 
would have fallen, and staggered against the 
mast; but momentarily recovering myself, I 
rapidly interrogated the captain, learned to my 
horror that Beatrice and her family were in the 
other vessel, and turning my eyes in that direc¬ 
tion found, that in our eagerness to overhaul the j 
felucca, we had totally neglected the captured j 
ship, so that, taking advantage of our careless- | 
ness, she had edged up to windward, and was 
already at an almost hopeless distance. Years 
have passed since then; but the emotions of that 
moment are sttll fresh in my memory. A de¬ 
spair, bordering on madness, took possession of 
me, giving a vigor and energy to my faculties, 
they had never felt before. I saw ail depended 
on haste, and aware that the felucca was already 
sinking, instantly hurried our prisoners out of 
her, sprang into my boat, pulled wildly back to 
the frigate, rushed up to the commodore, and 
without pausing to breathe, informed him of ; 
what I had heard, concluding, by invoking him 
for the love of God, to rescue our countrymen. 
But the gray haired veteran needed no incentive. 
Snatching the trumpet in his hand, he thundered 
QUt, before my appeal had been half finished, 
“‘All hands make sail—quarter master, up 
with her.* 


“ * Ay, ay, sir/ growled the old sea-dog, as the 
gallant frigate danced to windward. 

“ He paused awhile, and then demanded, 

“ ‘ What does she make V 

“‘Twelve knots, sir!’ 

“‘A point more, quarter master!’ 

“‘Ay, ay, sirl” 

“ ‘ We are nearing her now, I think V ’ 

“ ‘ Rapidly, sir.* 

“‘Then keep her to it—and now, gentlemen, 
make up your minds for warm work. Away up 
here, where that haze hangs on the horizon, is 
the coast of Africa; and I know enough of these 
rascals to prediot, that unless we overtake them 
before they reach it, they will fly to their boats, 
carry off their booty and prisoners, blow up their 
prize, and plunge our fellow countrymen into a 
lingering slavery.’ And as he spoke, turning 
momentarily away, he took his solitary station 
on the weather quarter. 

“ The prediction of the aged commodore doubly 
inflamed our impatience. Not a man on board 
but, in the progress of the chase, became wrought 
up to the highest pitch of excitement; and before 
the pursuit had been continued an hour, officers, 
landsmen, and weather-stained veterans vied 
with each other in the intensity of their feelings. 
It wets still uncertain whether we should over¬ 
take the chase before she reached the coast; for 
though our velocity was almost incredible, it but 
little exceeded that of our opponent. She was 
beside already dangerously near to the land, and 
before we could hope to board her would be 
ashore. What were my feelings during these 
moments of suspense ? Words cannot describe, 
nor imagination picture them. Hope and fear 
alternated rapidly in my bosom,—a thousand 
dreadful surmises followed each other in terrible 
succession. Now I trembled lest our approach 
should inflame the captors into desperation, and 
she, I loved so deeply, become the victim of their 
rage—and now I shuddered, as I saw how slowly 
we gained upon them, and that in all human pro¬ 
bability, it would be in vain to hope for a rescue. 
These conflicting emotions, lacerating my bosom 
with anguish, presented a hopeless prospect upon 
either hand. But we were now approaching 
within range of shot, and at once a brisk, and 
well-aimed fire was opened upon the chase. My 
own feelings seemed to have taken possession 
of the crew; and not a shot but was sent with 
the precision of a rifle-ball. They burned to 
release their countrymen from a bondage worse 
than doath. They knew that all depended upon 
disabling the foe; and as thejf grew warmer 
in theirjvork, the balls told with unerring cer¬ 
tainty, splintering a spar, or perforating a sail 
at every discharge. Still, however, nothing of 
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consequence had been shot away; but after, 
some fifteen minutes firing a wild huzza rung 
through the frigate as the main-topmast of the 
chase went crackling over the side, bearing with 
it the royal, sky-sail, and a web of hamper, that 
clinging to the other rigging, dragged a wreck 
beside her, and brought her at once sharp around 
with her stern at right-angles to our broadside. 

“ * Pour it in, my lads—we have her now— 
rake her fore and aft, 9 shouted the commodore, 
on the instant springing on a gun to reconnoitre 
the chase. Our brave fellows needed no incen¬ 
tive. From stern to bow, along the whole deck, 
the fiery torrent burst forth, making the old hull 
shiver to her kelson; and when the thick smoke 
had curled away, we saw the ill-fated chabe with 
nothing standing but a fragment of her foremast, 
rolling a wreok upon the waters. Yet, her ob¬ 
stinate captors, though their ensign had been 
shot away, hoisted another on a temporary staff, 
defying us to the last. 

“ The commodore, fearing the pirates would 
blow themselves up if the frigate approached 
nearer, ordered her hove-to, and said, 

“‘Now, gentlemen, the time has come for 
warm work. Much as I wish, if possible, to 
rescue our fellow countrymen, a proper regard 
to the lives of my crew will not sanction* a 
nearer approach of this frigate. We must at¬ 
tack with boats, and by volunteers.' 

“ It took but a moment to obtain our volun¬ 
teers, the boats were manned with inconceivea- 
ble rapidity, we pushed from the frigate's side 
amid a roar of cheers, and, while an utter silence 
was maintained, our gallant crews bent to their 
oars, and we were Urged through the water with 
the velocity of a falcon. The few moments of 
deep suspense, ensuing before we reached the 
chase, were spent in a hasty observation of our 
relative positions. 

“ The dismantled ship was lying nearly broad¬ 
side on the shore, and not more than a mile and 
a half from the coast. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards from the land a ledge of rocks ran 
parallel with the continent, serving as a wall for 
the breakers to shiver upon, and affording a se¬ 
cure retreat within from their power. The land 
behind was unusually bold, rising into high, un¬ 
dulating, craggy bluffs. It seemed, however, 
totally deserted; without either houses, or other 
signs of inhabitants; and presenting all the wild 
and Savage grandeur of an African coast. The 
whole scene around was animating in a high de¬ 
gree. Behind, to the left, the frigate was falling 
off again before the wind, her tall masts, fine 
tracery, and exquisitely moulded hull, showing 
gallantly against the morning sun. A few rods 
ahead the other boat wa3 speeding swiftly along, 
Vol. X.—15 


rising on the seas with a graceful, gentle heave 
—while still further in the van, the shapeless 
wreck, rolled heavily about, her ensign stream¬ 
ing from the stern, but without a single being 
visible on board, or any sign that her late con¬ 
querors remained to await .our attack. This 
; utter desertion boded no good to us, and would 
; at any other time have cooled our ardor. But 
when I reflected upon the danger to which Bea¬ 
trice was exposed—when I remembered that 
even now she might be calling vainly for help 
from the insults of some brutal barbarian, I 
clutched my sword, and prayed fervently that I 
| might not be too late. Suddenly, however, I 
\ heard a piercing shriek—it was a voice that 
} even in its agony I knew—and starting wildly 
; up in the stern-sheets, T beheld a sight, which 
for a moment crushed all hope in my bosom. 

“We were yet some distance from the dis¬ 
mantled ship, when its conquerors foresaw that 
if we reached them, our overpowering numbers 
would put an end to all successful resistance. 
Their only hope, therefore, was in flight—they 
could yet ensure a fair start—the shore was little 
more than a mile and a half distant—desperation 
would add sinews to their arms—and at least they 
would possess nearly as many advantages for a 
combat, as if they should remain on board. By 
this means too, they could secure the richest of 
their booty. But though unwilling to incom¬ 
mode themselves with prisoners, the extreme 
loveliness of Beatrice, made her a prize too 
valuable to be lost—and her wild, heart-broken 
; shrieks, as they tore her from her parents, were 
| the sounds which had arrested my attention. 

“ I shouted to the lieutenant what I beheld, and 
scarcely waiting for his expected order, dashed 
around the stern of the deserted wreck, at the 
same instant that he shot swiftly across her bow. 

“‘Oh! my child—my child—for the love of 
heaven save my child,' shrieked the agonized 
mother as we whirled pest the quarter. 

“‘Quicker—quicker,' I shouted, rising and 
cheering on my men, ‘a purse of gold if you 
overtake the fugitives—give way—give way.' 

“ And they did give way. I have seen men 
pulling for their lives from a battery, when the 
iron tempest fell around them like hail, but I 
never saw men pull as that crew. Eager as they 
were to behold their foe, they never even looked 
around, but steadily gazing astern, bent to their 
task, and drove us on like a hurricane. We 
were already, despite the exertions of the fugi¬ 
tives, rapidly approaching them, and their only 
hope was in reaching a narrow inlet almost 
< dead ahead, that opening between the rocks 
which guarded the coast, afforded them the 
chance of a defensive position. To trust to. 
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my companions wonld be useless, for we had 
left them some rods behind on the other quar¬ 
ter of the boat; and their utmost exertions 
would not be able to bring them up in time 
for the struggle. It was much the larger boat, 
hence my fbrce was greatly inferior to that of 
our enemy—but I did not hesitate a moment. 

I felt I was myself a match in my present 
state of wild excitement, for any three of the : 
barbarians. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Dreading lest we should open a fire of mus- : 
ketry upon them, the fellow in the stern-sheets 
of the fugitives had placed the insensible form 
of Beatrice in such a way as almost completely 
to shield himself and his crew. They were \ 
within a few strokes of the inlet—if they gained j 
it they could defend it against ten times our \ 
number—a desperate effort was to be made or \ 
all would be in vain. Seizing a loaded musket, ? 
I pointed it toward the Turk at the bow oar, j 
but my purpose was anticipated by the wretch i 
behind, and I saw I could not fire without being | 
the murderer of Beatrice. I took it from my | 
shoulder with a half muttered execration. A | 
desperation came over me: her death seemed j 
inevitable on either hand: I resolved to venture 
all upon the oast. Again I lifted my musket: 
again I dropped it in despair. A taunting shout f 
broke from the villain, for the bow was already 
within a few fathoms of the inlet, shooting like 
an arrow directly toward its mouth. I paused 
no longer, but raising ray piece, aimed directly 
at the wretch himself. Self-preservation threw \ 
him an instant off his guard, and gave me the j 
opportunity for which I had so ardently wished. ; 
The head of the foremost Turk was for an in- ; 
stant exposed. In that moment I was as cool, 
aye I cooler than I am now. My hand was like 
iron, as rapidly changing the direction of my 
piece I glanced along its glittering tube. I 
pulled the trigger, and the bow-oarsman fell 
dead across the thwart. In the same instant 
the boat, losing his aid, fell off a little, missed 
the inlet, jammed in the rocks, and I remem¬ 
ber a wild huzza, a momentary flashing of fire 
arms, a crossing of blades in deadly strife, a 
fierce, wild struggle above the body of Bea¬ 
trice, and a thrill of almost delirious joy, as the 
last fugitive leaped into the water, and I clasped 
the cold, inanimate, but yet breathing girl to my 
bosom. God knows! how grateful I was that : 
we had come in time. A life time shall never 
efface that moment from my memory. 

“ The ardor of our men, however, had carried j 
them along the rocks in pursuit of the enemy, ; 
and for a moment I found myself alone with ; 
Beatrice. She opened her eyes, and perceiving 
who it was that bad preserved her, timidly ' 


gazed into my face with a look, oh! how tender 
and grateful. A gleam of hope shot through my 
mind. I could refrain no longer. The pent-up 
emotions of my heart broke from all control, and 
a torrent of wild, incoherent words rushed forth. 
She made me no answer, but her fair head rested 
heavily upon my bosom. I pressed her hand: 
she did not withdraw it. It was scarcely a mo¬ 
ment, and yet how delicious! Years were com¬ 
pressed into that instant: it contained the bliss 
of an existence. As she lay upon my breast, I 
impressed my first kiss upon her brow. She 
lifted her eyes ohidingly to mine, but uttered 
no reproof. I felt from that moment that Bea¬ 
trice was mine. 

“ I have nearly done. We returned to the 
wreck, took off the family of Beatrice, and re¬ 
gained the frigate. The ship was inspected, 
found to be little hulled, jury masts were rigged 
out, and she was carried into port with us to 
refit. As for the Algerines, you may guess how 
they were treated! 

u The night after we landed I enjoyed an in¬ 
terview alone with Beatrice; said won again 
from the blushing girl, a confession of her love. 
It was a happy moment. She acknowledged— 
swept angel!—that she had loved me all along 
—but that my conduct had deceived her into 
the belief it was unrequited. She resolved at 
once to conquer it, and avoided my presence as 
much as possible. Still, at times, she fancied 
she might be mistaken; and for a few days 
before they sailed, my conduct seemed to prove 
it. But then my silenee-^and cold, formal part¬ 
ing! . 

u Beatrice returned to America, whither I 
followed her at the end of our cruize, and 
enjoyed the happiest of days in calling her my 
bride. But I forget how I am talking; you 
would not have thought I was such an ardent 
lover, would you?” 


ON MY COUSIN’S DEATH. 

BY St. SHIVKLBY. 

There’s a doleful sound in the roaring wind, 
Which sweeps thro’- the leafless trees ,* 

And a sadd’ning thought comes to my mind, 

As I list to the wailing breeze. 

’T is a thought of the lovely things that fade, 
And die when we prize them most; 

’Tis a thought of one that is now with the dead, 
A thought of the “ loved and lost.” 

But I will not mourn, tho’ the lonely tomb 
Lies cold on her brow so bright: 

For her soul is bow where the angels bloom, 

In their robes of spotless white. 
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IT MSS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

And now she was alone, the sweet, way¬ 
ward Anne Boleyn—left to nurish her fancies 
and her love in the beautiful wilds that sur¬ 
rounded her father's castle in Eent. It was a 
contrast calculated to wear upon a heart restive 
and passionate as hers, this deep solitude, this 
still, uneventful country life compared thus ab¬ 
ruptly with the bustle, glitter, and flatteries of 
Henry's court. At first this was not so. Her 
heart was full of Percy, full of confidence in his 
love, and in his strength of character. And she 
had a friend at court, the most powerful, the 
most kind. Had not Catharine herself promised 
that her union with Percy should yet take place, 
and with the king’s consent? Catharine never 
broke her word. 

So Anne Boleyn was not unhappy in her 
banishment. The country was very beautiful, 
for it was in the sweet prime of summer, and 
a genial season had given'unusual luxuriance 
and depth of color to the scenery around Hever 
Castle, aad this gratified her poetical imagina¬ 
tion more deeply than the false magnificence of 
all Henry's court had ever done. Her warm 
heart was cast into pleasant shadow, as it were, 
by the love that filled it, and all the sweet things 
of nature tranquilized and gave earnestness to 
a passion that had hitherto been nourished too 
much upon excitement. There existed compa¬ 
ratively but few books in those days, and though 
Anne's taste and genius led her to solitary pur¬ 
suits almost unknown to the age, she neglected 
even the fine volumes that were in her posses- j 
sion. She loved to wander off into the beautiful \ 
solitude and think. The soft stream that gurgled j 
and sung with the pebbles in its bed, the wild \ 
flowers bathing in its clear wave—the hazle j 
bushes bending with green nuts, and the tall 5 
trees over head were as books of poetry to her. 
For three weeks she led a life of pure and deli¬ 
cious reverie. She lived in the woods, and fed 
upon the delicate fancies of her own glowing 
heart. Her very thoughts were poetfy—her life 
a calm, holy dream. Her soul was tranquilized 
by the deep affections that had started up and 
flourished there like blossoms in a rich soil; the 
very intensity of her love for Percy rendered 
her secure. The idea that all these sweet well 
springs of hope could be broken up seemed so 
terrible that she could not even for an instant 
encourage the thought to enter her mind. The 
doubt that Percy could be induced to give her 
up—that never entered her imagination. She 


knew that he loved her, and was not that 
enough! 

Ah, how true and beautiful were these lovely 
manifestations of Anne Boleyn's nature at this 
time. She had no ambition—the creature so am¬ 
bitious afterward. She never thought of Percy's 
fortune, or of his rank, It was above hers, and 
yet she oared nothing about the matter. But 
she thought of him day and night, she wondered 
where he was, if he ever doubted her faith, and 
how she would smile at the absurdity of such 
fancies—if he thought of her in that hot-bed 
court—that "cloth of God’s Atmosphere”—as 
she thought of him in the cool woods, while the 
soft leaves seemed whispering his name over 
head. And so, for three weeks, Anne Boleyn 
lived in a beautiful dream. They were the hap¬ 
piest three weeks of her life. After that her 
sister-in-law came down to Hever Castle. It 
seemed as if a serpent had crept into the bed of 
roses on which the young enthusiast had been 
sleeping so sweetly; from that time Anne be¬ 
come restless. Why had Percy remained away 
from her so long? He was at court free to go 
Or come, so that sister-in-la'w said. 

Aod what had Eleanor; the bride, been doing 
while Anne enjoyed her tranquil life at Hever 
Castle ? Why had she left her husband to join 
his sister in that calm solitude?—was she too 
in love with nature? Did she come down to. 
indulge in soft reveries of the man to whom she 
had just given herself? Alas—alas, the serpent 
when the trailed his slimy* and glittering coils, 
through the- flowers of paradise, came with an 
object more pure than that for which this bride 
—so beautiful and so vile yet was laboring. 

Already had this fair young wife struck a pang 
to the heart of her noble husband—already had 
her name been whispered in the court with 
meaning smiles and expressive glances—those 
things that fail upon female reputation, like 
mildew upon a flower, staining it forever. And 
yet no one can tell whence or how the blight 
comes 1 Eleanor had been seen much with the 
king after her marriage. Twice she was de¬ 
tected coming from his closet stealthily, and as 
if fearful of being observed. They had ridden 
away from the hunt in company more than onoe, 
and the courtiers found them sitting on their 
horses beneath some spreading oak in deep con¬ 
versation. At one time, the monarch and the 
bride lingered together in this position a whole 
hour. A huntsman stationed in a thicket near 
by, in order to turn the stag, watched them all 
the time. There was nothing of gallantry in 
Henry’s manner, nothing of ooquetry in hers— 
they conversed together earnestly, and as persona 
absorbed in no common object. 
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All these things gave rise to scandal in the i 
court: such scandal as smiles and shrugs can \ 
put in circulation. The young husband at i 
length become aware of the effects of this sin- j 
gular intimacy between his bride and the king. ! 
The result was that she went down to Hever j 
Castle by his desire, the very course she had j 
intended to pursue. His duties at court must j 
be performed, and so the two young women j 
were left together. Alone, except the house- j 
hold, for Sir Thomas Boleyn had been detained j 
in London. j 

On the third day after Eleanor’s arrival, the 
two young ladies had sauntered out together, 
taking a wooded path that led to a hamlet some 
half mile distant from the castle. 

Eleanor had proposed to go forth, for it was 
near the sunset hour. The summer air was balmy 
with fragrance. The light summer clouds that j 
had been floating over the sky all that calm day, j 
were now taking a soft rose tinge, while their 
edges toward the west gleamed with pale gold, j 
That mellow, purplish haze that deepens with \ 
the sun’s decline, was already setting among j 
the giant trees, and the wild flowers seemed j 
falling to sleep in the turf over which they trod, j 
It was a still, beautiful hour, but Anne Boleyn 
eame forth to enjoy it with a reluctant and lan¬ 
guid step. The few last days had found her ! 
dispirited and anxious. Eleanor had talked of > 
Percy, of his position with the king, of the vio¬ 
lent opposition to their union made both by the j 
cardinal and Percy’s father, the old Earl of j 
Northumberland. j 

These topics, the doubts of her lover’s con- j 
stancy so repeatedly expressed by her sister-in- j 
law, had their effect upon Anne’s spirits. Percy 
had never written a line to her. She had only \ 
heard of him indirectly since her removal from 
court. These reflections rendered the hitherto 
confiding girl miserable. Her high spirit bowed 
with resentment against those who sought to 
separate her from her lover. She had not yet 
began to doubt him , but that pang was now to 
kindle the fervor of her spirit. 

They were walking together, as I have said, 
in the soft twilight. Eleanor had twined her 
arm around Anne’s waist, and the silken folds j 
of their robes, crimson and blue, contrasted ; 
richly together as they swept the thick turf. 
Anne’s cheek was pale, and her step languid. 
Her spirits, naturally so fresh and sparkling, 
were terribly depressed, and she looked around ; 
upon the beautiful scenery with a heavy eye. 

Eleanor was pale also; but hers was not the 
dull, heavy oppression of protracted care, cast¬ 
ing a pallor upon the countenance. It was the 
whiteness that keen excitement gives the cheek, 


while it kindles the eye and expands the fore¬ 
head. She evidently strove to conquer the emo¬ 
tion that must have manifested itself to any one 
not pre-occupied with her own thoughts like the 
anxious young creature, around whose aching 
heart her arm was circling. 

“Let not what I said this morning depress 
you thus, sweet -sister,” said the wily young 
creature, after casting a sharp glance over the 
scenery, and especially toward a hill at their 
left, around which a high road crept down to a 
wilderness of oaks which they were approach¬ 
ing. “It is true Lord.Shrewsbury has brought 
his heiress to court, and Percy is often seen 
there in her company, but this may be only to 
temporize.” 

“ Percy would not temporize: he is not one 
to use subterfuge!” cried Anne, and there was 
keen anguish in her voice. “ He will take no 
half measures, but will act either right or wrong 
fearlessly.” 

“Then, peTchance,” said Eleanor, “he has 
yielded to the commands of the king, for surely 
I saw him not a week since in close conversa¬ 
tion with the Lady Mary Talbot.” 

“ And he has not written to me since I left 
the court!” said the poor girl inly—and tears 
started to her eyes, but she would not allow 
any one, even a sister, to witness her humilia¬ 
tion, for such Percy’s conduct seemed to her 
sensitive heart. Conquering the bitter emotions 
that were almost choking her, she said with ap¬ 
parent calmness—“ this all may be, but until 
Percy tells me with his own lips that he has 
proved traitor to the faith pledged to me—how 
solemnly you can hardly guess—Eleanor until 
his lips seal the treason of his heart, I will be¬ 
lieve no ill of him.” 

*?Not,” said Eleanor, pausing as if reluotant 
to utter the painful truth that lingered on her 
lips—“not if he had danced with the Lady 
Mary—hunted with his hand upon her bridle 
rein—visited her father’s mansion every day. 
Would not the certainty of acts like these shake 
your faith in his constancy ?” 

“ And who asserts that these things are 
true?” cried the tortured girl, flinging off her 
companion’s arm, and turning upon her like 
a gazelle when the arrow pierces it. “Who 
dares to say this of Henry Percy ?” 

“ Nay, if you look at me thus,” said Eleanor, 
“I have no more to say; the bearer of unplea¬ 
sant news is sure to be reviled, as if anger could 
change the truth.” 

“Sister—sister, is this true?” cried Anne, in 
a tone of agony that made the person thus inter¬ 
rogated turn pale, for Anne laid her trembling 
ha nd on each shoulder, and pushing Eleanor a 
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puce from her, looked ksenlyin her face, though 
tears were in her own eyes, trembling there like 
water among the fires of a diamond. “Is this 
tine ? Did you, with your own eyes, 9ee Henry 
Percy—my Henry, thus associated with Lord 
Shrewsbury’s heiress ?” 

Cool, crafty, false as Eleanor was, she could 
not brave the searching question of those dark 
eyes, for intense feeling had turned them black 
as midnight. In spite of her efforts to appear 
unconcerned a dusky red settled around her-own 
eyes—the lids dropped over thetn,'and they sunk 
abashed to the earth, but it was only her eye that 
quailed. The false lip was true to the base heart. 

“I did see him widi my own eyes, thus asso¬ 
ciated with Lord Shrewsbury’s heiress I” she said 
in a voice that was intended to-express Wounded 
feeling. 

An instant Anne stood with her hands pressed 
upon those shrinking shoulders, for the traitoress 
could not choose but recoil as the falsehood left 
her heart. At first her hands trembled, then they 
become firm and fell downward. 

“ I do not believe it,” was the low and steady 
words that fell from Anne Boleyn’s lips, and 
without another word she passed on, leaving 
Eleanor petrified and astounded. For the mo¬ 
ment her self-possession was utterly gone. 

Anne had moved forward several yards before 
Eleanor could compose herself enough to decide 
how to act. Then she moved quickly forward 
again, stole her arm around Anne’s waist, and 
said in the sweetest and most natural accents of 
wounded affection. 

“You are excited. Annex unhappiness and 
suspense have fretted your temper, or you 
would not wound the sister that loves you so 
with such harsh unbelief!” 

“ J am unhappy—suspicious, miserable,” cried 
Anne, barsting into a passion of tears. “The 
sweet lady of heaven only knows how misera¬ 
ble!” 

She looked up—started, dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and uttered a shriek that was almost 
a shout. She had seen a horseman coming over 
the opposite hill. She knew him in an instant. 
It was Lord Henry Percy. Hence the cry of wild 
joy that broke from her heart. 

And now the poor girl grew faint. Her limbs 
shook, and Eleanor felt the heart against her 
own beating like a young eagle frightened in its 
nest. 

“ He is come—he is here, Eleanor, to gainsay 
that which you have told me!” she cried, while 
her wet cheek grew bright, and her eyes sparkled. 
“ Here is here—is not that enough ?” 

Eleanor was pale as marble. The sight of 
Lord Percy seemed to have frightened away her 
15* 


faculties. She allowed Anne to escape frbm 
her arm like a bird taking wing, nnd saw her 
dart forward along the path they were pursuing, 
till she was lost in the wood that stretched be¬ 
tween the place where she stood and the hill 
which the horseman was descending. 

“What can I do? If they meet before he 
comes all is lost,” she cried, growing more and 
more excited as the horseman seemed to hasten 
his> speed. That instant she saw another horse¬ 
man lower down the hill, and just entering the 
skirts of the wood; a bend of the road had con¬ 
cealed him till then. The purple twilight was 
gathering thick around the traveller, but Eleanor 
knew him well. The color fiew back to her face, 
and she laughed. 

f c He it here—he is ahead—they will meet 
first,” she exclaimed unconsciously quite aloud. 
“Chance has arranged it better than I could 
have done, still I must not trust to ohanoe.” 

Ascertaining the position of the horseman by 
another rapid glance, she nrused an instant, and 
then struck into a neighboring path that led 
through the woods by a far shorter route than 
that which Anne had taken. 

Breathless with delight, and wild as a bird 
returning to the nest from which it has been 
frightened, Anne Boleyn pursued her course 
along the forest path which intersected the high¬ 
way just where the woods grew thiekest in the 
rich soil. A small rivulet wound along the foot 
of the hill, and crossed the highway in a little 
dell overhung by dense oaks, through which 
die sun never oame, even in the warmest day. 
Before Anne approached this spot the twilight 
had deepened in the foliage till it seemed almost 
like night. But she heeded it not. The sound 
of an approaching hoof fall, the knowledge that 
every sound brought her nearer to the beloved 
one, filled her whole being. 

She had not reached the brooklet before a 
horseman emerged from the branches that over¬ 
hung his path. He Saw her, touched his horse 
with the spur, and it cleared the brdok with a 
leap. A single bound brought him almost to 
her side. She saw him spring from the saddle. 
He was coming toward her. She had faltered 
a moment, but now her heart was full, her eyes 
dim with happy tears. She sprang forward and 
was clasped to his bosom. 

Why was it that a thrill almost of disgust shot 
through the frame of that young creature ? There 
was no word, no breath to cause it. But she was 
scarcely folded to the bosom on which she had 
cast herself when she struggled with a cold 
shudder to free herself from the arms that only 
sought to restrain her when she attempted to 
withdraw her form from their embrace. 
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But she was like a child in those strong arras. 
They girded her closer and closer, and a burning 
kiss was pressed upon her face. 

Those were not Percy’s lips. They had never 
met her brow with a touch so rude. Awed by 
respect, and rendered timid by the purity of true 
love, his lips had ever touched the snow of her 
forehead gently as the wind when it ruffles a 
water lily. She shrieked in absolute terror as 
that kiss fell upon her forehead, but her cry 
was smothered amid the lace and jewels of a 
strange bosom, and a voice that was not Percy’s j 
attempted to soothe her. 

The sound of that voice gave an agony of 
strength to the young girl. She broke from 
him and staggered back, thrusting out her small 
shivering hands to keep him away. She trem¬ 
bled from head to foot, and her face was pale 
with affright, save one spot of burning red that 
glowed near the soft temple. 

“The king!—the king!” was all her bewil¬ 
dered lips could utter. 

Her voice of dismay so absolute, and the look 
of terror with which she shrunk back pace after 
pace as he advanced, threw even the bluff King 
Henry into confusion. He stood irresolute. j 
“ Nay, sweetheart, this ooldness, this repulse j 
after walking so far to meet a guest who should j 
not be unwelcome at Hever Castle seems a use- j 
less caprice. I saw you ooming. Such kind- : 
ness gave me brighter hopes,” he said with a ' 
sort of awkward gallantry, for rough and pam¬ 
pered as he was, Henry could not flatter himself 
that the young creature who stood trembling 
before him with that look of wild astonishment 
in her eyes, was acting a part. He saw that 
her suprise, her repugnance was genuine, and 
it was this conviction that absorbed even his 
x audacious spirit. 

“ My lord, my liege,” stammered the young 
girl, casting a wild look around, as if hoping 
that some one would appear to shield her from 
his presence. “I was taken by surprise—I 

thought—I expected—I—I-” 

A burning blush, visible even in the dim light, 
spread over her face and bosom. She faltered, 
covered her face with both hands, and seemed 
to shrink into half her size. How could she 
explain her conduct?—how acknowledge before 
the haughty monarch, who had power to grind 
her to the earth for the least disobedience of his 
orders, that she had mistaken him for another ? 
and that other the very man whom he had for¬ 
bidden her to see or think of again. 

She stood before him cowering with shame, a 
blush burning over her from head to foot, and 
big tears flashing through her slender fringes to 
the earth. 


“You thought, you supposed,” said Henry, 
regarding her with one of those stern looks that 
make a blue eye in its anger so fiercely expres¬ 
sive. 

“Fair mistress, if it was not Henry Tudor 
whom you came from Hever Castle to welcome 
—and whom you greeted with a warmth and 
kindness that made him forgetful of all cold 
forms of ceremony—if it was not the king to 
whom Mistress Anne rendered up her sweet 
lips—” 

“No—no, I did not—I did not,” cried the 
distressed young creature, interrupting him in 
an agony of bitter shame. “ Have mercy upon 
me—be generous, great king—I am humbled 
to the dust by what has passed—let me return 
home—I am ill—very ill!” 

Anne sunk upon her knees, for she had no 
power to stand: her forehead was almost bowed 
to the turf, and she drooped more and more for¬ 
ward, as if about to faint. 

But the jealous spirit of King Henry was 
aroused. Her great distress only served to in¬ 
flame it. 

“ Can it be—was it the stripling Harry Percy 
for whom a greeting so much warmer than his 
king might hope for, was intended ?” he inquired 
sternly. “ Speak, fair mistress, the king would 
know if his orders are trifled with! Has Harry 
Percy been at Hever Castle ?” 

“ No, on my life—on my honor, no!” cried 
Anne, lifting her head and speaking with pas¬ 
sionate earnestness. 

Henry saw that she spoke the truth, but his 
jealous suspicions were not entirely dissipated: 
her astonishment, her look of repugnance on re¬ 
cognizing him, had been too natural for any self- 
; deception on his part. Pampered as his vanity 
: had been from the cradle, he could not delude 
\ himself into a belief that a maiden so beautiful 
\ and so proud could have met him unexpected 
s and unannounced as he came, with such mani- 
| festations of tenderness. She had certainly mis- 
\ taken him for some other person. But if this 
person were not the rival from whom his own 
; power had separated her, who could it be ? 

As these thoughts flashed through his mind, 
| Henry stood before the trembling girl gazing 
down upon her, his face changing every instant, 

; now with jealous doubt, now with admiration 
of her beauty, for she had half risen, and with 
: one knee pressed upon the turf, remained mo¬ 
tionless ; her eyes drooping beneath their snowy 
lids, and the crimson fading softly from her neok 
and forehead. It was too dark for Henry to see 
all this, but every line of her lovely person was 
replete with a grace so exquisite that the purple 
twilight only rendered it more enchanting, like 
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the atmosphere which some of the old masters 
fling around their female figures in a picture. 
She lifted her eyes at last, for his silence ter¬ 
rified her afresh. 

Henry was a coarse man, material, if the ex¬ 
pression may be allowed, both in mind and body, 
but intellect and a most perfect appreciation of 
the beautiful existed in his nature like blush 
roses buried in the unseemly and rank weeds of 
a garden. He could appreciate refinement in 
another, and the want of it was a fault not to 
be forgiven with him. Was it strange then 
that the expression of that violet eye, so full 
of shame, terror and supplication, should have 
softened even his rough heart. 

“ Rise! Mistress Anne,” he said, with a gen¬ 
tleness that rendered his voice—always rich and 
mellow—peculiarly encouraging. “ Rise, sweet 
lady: it is not for beauty like yours to grovel at 
Harry Tudor’s feet. There, that is right; shake 
off that pretty look of terror—though, efaith, it 
becomes you much.” 

She stood up, but would not take the hand 
which Henry extended to aid her in rising. He 
noticed this, and again his fiery nature would 
have broken forth, but her eyes Were turned full 
upon him with a look of proud resentment, and 
once more he attempted to soothe her by gentle 
words that were more than half belied by an air 
of imperious command, that no effort of his could 
conceal or even subdue. 

“Have done with ail this anger, sweetheart,” 
he said, taking her hand in spite of her evident 
reluctance. “The king’s lip honors where it 
touches.” Anne drew back with an indignant 
gesture; she was beginning to feel her strength 
and courage revive, her first impulse was to turn 
and flee along the path which led to the castle. 
Perhaps she might have done so notwithstanding 
the king had declared himself her guest, but as 
she turned to go he seized her hand and grasped 
it hard, at first in anger, then he pressed it to 
his lips, but without releasing his clasp upon the 
slender fingers. 

And now Anne Boleyn’s proud spirit rose 
high within her, she attempted to withdraw 
her hand, but finding that beyond her powef, 
turned her large eyes full upon the monarch, 
who, presuming on his station, had thus dared 
to force unwelcome homage upon her. 

“ My liege, if it so please you, let go my poor 
hand,” she said with proud composure, in strong 
oontrast with her previous demeanor. “ As my 
father’s guest, the monarch of England is wel¬ 
come to my father’s castle, but save in such 
courteous greeting as all strangers are entitled 
to, shall no man living retain Anne Boleyn’s 
hand. I pray you release me, mighty sir.” 


Even Henry’s air of lofty command was not 
more imposing than that of Anne Boleyn as she 
uttered these words. Still he did not yield to it, 
but stood gazing upon the spirited beauty of her' 
face, enchanted even by the resentment that was 
directed against himself. He seemed to take a 
pleasure in kindling her warm and excitable 
nature, for instead of relinquishing her hand he 
pressed it again forcibly to his lips. 

She ceased to struggle, and turned her eyes 
full upon him. A smile of irrepressible scorn 
curled the coral beauty of her lip. 

“ Is it only to prove his strength upon a help¬ 
less maiden that the monarch of England visits 
Hever Castle 7” she said. 

Henry dropped her hand, and a flash of shame 
deepened the ruddy color of his cheek. 

“ Will it please your grace to move forward,” 
said Anne, looking coldly upon the hand that was 
crimson With the pressure of his strong fingers. 
“My father is absent, but expected home every 
moment!” 

“And was it him—-was it Sir Thomas you 
came forth to meet 7” exclaimed the king. “ I 
would give half my kingdom to think so!” 

Anne Boleyn was not perfect, spite of her 
proud bearing she was depressed by a keen 
sense of shame. Her impetuous feelings had 
hurried her into an act which she had no power 
to palliate or explain, above all persons, to the 
king. She could not tell the truth without ex¬ 
citing his wrath against herself—that she could 
have endured—but against Percy, on whom it 
might fall even' to the sacrifice of life. When 
Henry himself presented an excuse which pro¬ 
mised to redeem her wounded delicacy and her 
love at once, she scarcely paused to think, but 
answered in a low voice. 

“Great king, you have judged agright, I did 
expect my father—I—I-” 

She paused, faltered, and could not go on, a 
pang of real self-degradation shot to her heart, 
and her face grew pale. The feelings that she 
endured were far too painful for blushes. The 
falsehood lay in her heart, not upon her cheek. 
To secure that stem monarch’s respect she had 
sacrificed her own—oh, how unmeasurable the 
difference! A possibility existed that the truth 
might have redeemed her with him. But where 
was the excuse that she could offer to her soul 
for the first falsehood written upon its pure sur¬ 
face? 

Again King Henry attempted to take her 
hand; his bright eyes sparkled with pleasure, 
and his full lips were turbulent with smiles. 

“Is this true, gentle sweetheart? Nay, we 
were neither king nor gentleman to question it. 
St. George! but Sir Thomas shall have substan- 
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tial cause of thanks that his king has oheated 
him of the sweetest moment ever known to a 
monarch’s life. For the one moment in whioh 
that blushing faoe was on Harry Tudor’s bosom, 
beauteous Anne, your father shall be made a 
peer of the realm.” 

Anne shrunk book—had her falsehood borne 
this rich fruit already? She felt that it was 
entangling hex in a thousand glittering links, 
which she would soon have no power to rend 
apart. She glanced at the king—his face was 
flushed and animated with pleasure, more ter-, 
rible to her startled imagination than his blackest 
frown had been. 

“Will it please your grace to proceed: the 
castle is yet half a mile distant, and night 
drawing on.” 

Henry smiled, stepped to look to the rivulet 
where his horse was cropping the rich turf r he 
disentangled the brkllo rein of polished leather, 
heavy with gold embossments, from beneath the 
animal’s hoofs, and throwing it over his arm, 
approached Anne again. His good humor was 
completely restored, and though Anne refused 
to take his disengaged arm, and walked gravely 
by his side, he exhibited no further manifestation 
of resentment, but strove with all his animated 
pgwers of pleasing—which few men possessed 
in greater perfection—to soothe and conciliate 
the proud beauty. 

They had just emerged from the wood, and 
were entering an avenue that led to the castle 
when Eleanor came suddenly upon them. Her 
demeanor was strangely excited, fire flashed in 
her dark eyes, and a disagreeable expression^ 
partly triumphant, partly malicious, now and 
then shot across her pale features. Had Anne 
been less painfully occupied she Would have 
noticed that Eleanor exhibited none of those 
signs of surprise or discomposure which the sud¬ 
den appearance of their kingly guest might rea¬ 
sonably have occasioned. She received Henry’s 
greeting with a sort of shy restraint—bent her 
knee as if to render tho usual homage, ?nd when 
he graciously reached forth a hand to prevent 
the act, she lifted her eyes to his with an ex¬ 
pression that must have placed Anne Boleyn on 
her guard had she been looking that way. 

But now that the first excitement of meeting 
the king was over, Anne began to suffer from a 
keen sense of disappointment. She had been so 
confident that the horseman upon the hill was 
Lord Percy, that even now, when the king was 
by her side, she could hardly convince herself 
of the truth. Occupied with these thoughts, 
she scarcely heeded what was passing between 
Henry and her sister-in-law, but walked on 
silent and most unhappy. She had expected 


Sir Thomas for several days, and her eyes were 
cast anxiously back more than onee, in hopes 
that he might appear and relieve her from all 
the embarrassments that Henry’s sudden arrival 
had brought* Thus anxious and miserable, Anne 
Boleyn entered the castle with her monarch visi¬ 
tor. 

Since Eleanor’s marriage with the heir of Hever 
Castle, she had taken upon herself much of the 
authority in Sir Thomas’ household hitherto ex¬ 
ercised by Anne Boleyn. Henry had expressed 
a desire to remain unknown during his visit, 
and it was by her arrangement that a repast, 
hastily prepared, but profuse with all the deli¬ 
cacies known at .the castle, was served up late 
that evening in Anne’s bower-room. 

Anne had introduced a thousand graceful 
niceties, learned at the French court, into her 
father’s household, and it wa*3 a relief when 
she could make her arrangements for the re- 
past intended fpx her royal guest an excuse 
for leaving him. Thus, without the slightest 
effort, Eleanor and the king had several hours 
of private conversation before the delicious little 
supper was served up. 

In everything Henry tho Eighth was a sensua¬ 
list and on epicure, it did not, therefore, detract 
from his enjoyment when that monarch sunk 
into a large velvet chair usually occupied by 
Anne Boleyn, and took his place at a little 
table crowded with trays of filagree silver, 
some brimming over with aprioots and golden 
apples buried in wild flowers, others full of 
fresh nuts, all glowing richly among goblets of 
chased gold, fretted with jewels-—tankards of 
the same precious metal, and the most beautiful 
silver plate, on which lay choice game of every 
description, exquisitely prepared, snow white 
bread, and that rare delicacy, a fresh sallad, 
scarcely known in England beyond the royal 
table* 

It would have been difficult for Henry to have 
separated the most refined feeling of his soul 
from some sensual desire. Notwithstanding the 
violent passion that had brought him to Hever 
Castle, his appetite was marvelously good. His 
eye brightened as the covers were removed, al¬ 
lowing the rich savor of the dishes to ascend—r 
not too power fully—to his dilating nostrils. His 
lips grew more and more crimson with every 
draught of wine, and he toyed with the mellow 
apricots as they lay in the basket at his elbow, 
pressing his large, white fingers on their crim¬ 
son cheeks, and sinking them deeper among the 
flowers long after his hunger had been satiated. 

All this time Anne sat by huiside, now pale 
with anxiety, now flushed with confusion, foi 
his expressions of admiration took a more bold 
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and ardent tone from the wine he had drank. | 
Eleanor sat at her end of the table, busy with 
a plate of fruit, and seemingly quite unconscious 
of those expressions that brought the blood so 
hotly into Anne Boleyn’s cheek. After awhile 
she arose and glided from the room, bending her 
knee for an instant before the king, and mur* 
muting in a low voice that she would return 
instantly. Anne cast an imploring glance after 
her. The light was centered over the table, but 
the astonished girl fancied that a smile hung 
mockingly on those beautiful lips as Eleanor 
passed out. 

The moment they were alone, Henry wheeled 
his chair around and drew it close to the tapestry 
covered stool which Anne occupied. She had 
been growing paler and more anxious every 
moment, longing to follow her sister, but not 
daring to leave the king alone. She felt that 
Henry’s eyes were upon her, and taking some 
of the blossoms from a fruit tray, bent her face 
over them to avoid his look. When he half 
arose and drew his chair nearer she found it 
impossible to repress her feelings, but started up 
dropping the blossoms over Henry’s garments, 
and drew back into the recess of a window. 

“ Why do you avoid me thus, sweet mistress 7” 
said the king. “ Why withhold the courtesies to 
Henry Tudor which you would not grudge to the 
meanest guest at your father’s castle 7 Is it be¬ 
cause you see that which he has no longer the 
wish or power to conceal 7—that he loves you 
better than his life, his kingdom!—better than 
his own soul 1” 

“ Noble king,” said Anne, with more than the 
dignity of a queen, are these words said in the 
excitement which wine lends 7 If so I will for¬ 
give them, though offered to a daughter under 
the shelter of her father’s roof. But I pray you 
degrade not your princely person by repeating 
them!” 

“ And wherefore not 7” said Henry. “ Is not 
the king’s love a subject’s glory 7 Why should 
Henry alone be deprived the privilege of admir¬ 
ing beauty, and adoring the sweet properties of 
mind which he finds here!” 

“ My lord I cannot listen to words like these 
—they wound—they humble me! An honorable 
name and a pure heart are all the dower I can 
aver bring a husband. I would rather die than 
lose them!” 

“ Nay, sweet Anne, reflect a little, and deal 
more gently with one who loves you so much 
that it woul£ bfe his death to give up all hope,” 
cried the king, growing more and more auda¬ 
cious now that Anne’s proud and indignant air 
assured him that he was fully committed with 
her. 


“ Hope! mighty king! I do not understand 
how you can retain a shadow of hope,” cried 
Anne, her beautiful form dilating, her eyes on 
fire, and her sweet lips proudly arched. “ Your 
wife I cannot be!—my own unworthiness of 
the high honor forbids it. You have a queen 
already!—to me, therefore, words of love are 
but shame and insult!” 

“ Think not so, sweet imp. The king’s love 
can neither bring insult or shame to its object. 
Nay, spite of this hot anger, 1 will not be re¬ 
pulsed.” 

“ Sire,” said Anne Boleyn, drawing proudly 
toward the door—“you are my father’s guest, 
and I dare not say how cruel, how base all this 
seems to me. But once again I declare from 
the depths of my soul, these expressions of love 
are odious to me. I would rather perish at your 
feet than listen to them again ’” 

“ Sweet tyrant—beautiful Anne, part not from 
me in this fierce anger!” pleaded Henry, follow¬ 
ing the indignant young creature to the door, 
and laying his jeweled hand upon the latch to 
prevent her egress. “ Will nothing shake this 
proud resolution 7” » 

“Nothing, great king—therefore I pray you 
let me pass.” ( 

“I can load yonr father-with honors-” 

“By loading his daughter with dishonor!” 
cried Anne, interrupting him with a burst of 
irrepressible scorn. “Take your grace’s hand 
from the latch, I will pass through.” 

Henry drew his hand reluctantly from the 
latch, for the poor girl was trembling from 
head to foot with excitement, and he saw that 
nothing short of personal forbe could keep her 
in his presence another moment* 

Anne opened the door and went out, leaving 
the royal suitor in a most unenviable state of 
mortification and disappointment. Still he was 
not thoroughly displeased, for, though unprin¬ 
cipled himself, he possessed a keen sense even 
of moral beauty, and there was something in 
Anne Boleyn’s lofty scorn that excited a degree 
of respect for her character that deprived the 
repulse he had met of half its bitterness. 

During the few hours which Henry spent at 
Hever Castle the next day, Anne refused to ap¬ 
pear before him. He sent message after mes¬ 
sage by her sister-in-law. He wrote billets full 
of passionate entreaty, but all to no effect. She 
would not leave her chamber for a moment, and 
he rode from the castle about noon, baffled and 
angry, but more desperately in love than ever* 
(to bb continued.) 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

The Prospect for 1847.—As this volume approaches | 
its end, our fair readers will doubtless begin to be curious ;; 
about that for 1847. We can assure them a more splen¬ 
did magazine has never been published, than the one 
we shall issue next year. The present number is, in 
part, an earnest of what we intend to do. We have j 
in the engraver’s hands a large number of mezzotints, 
some equal and many superior to “ Ruth Gleaning.” 
We have also a story of the “ Old Dominion ,” now \ 
being illustrated at great expense with superb mezzo - 
tint ejigravings: this will appear next year arid will 
be itself trebly worth the subscription price ! 

In this number we give a new riding-dress, just come 
out : we shall always, in this way, keep our subscribers 
informed in advance. We shall, at due seasons, give 
children’s dresses also. The fashion department is one 
we have always had the supremacy in, enjoying ad¬ 
vantages not usual: we shall still keep that supremacy 
<s t every cost ! To the professional mantua-maker our 
monthly chit-chat of fashions is invaluable. 

Among other improvements shall be, a complete 
floral dictionary , giving the language of flowers as j 
used in the East. A celebrated horticulturist is also 


preparing a Horticultural Department for us, which 
will contain the habits of Sich plants as can be culti* 
vated with success here, and directions for cultivating 
them. We shall continue publishing useful receipts 
whenever good new ones come to hand. 

Several ladies of taste have regretted to us that there 
was no collection of the fugitive gems of poetry which 
occasionally appear in the newspapers. We shall, 
whenever we meet such hereafter, cull them out and 
when enough have been obtained, publish them under 
the title of “ Waifs of Poetry.” This will be a new 
treasure to lovers of good verse. 

These are a part of our improvements for 1847. 
Others are not matured, but will be made manifest 
hereafter. The literary department will be improved, 
by obtaining every new aathor of merit: we already 
have on our list the best writers of domestic and his¬ 


| 


I 


torical tales. But we have one or two stories on hand 


whose appearance will make a sensation, especially ■ 
when illustrated.by a series of mezzotint^, as under our l 
new plan. s 

Bad Servants. —The complaint against bad servants \ 
is so general in our large cities as scarcely to attract 
notice now a days. In many cases, there is no doubt, : 
that the inefficiency of the mistress makes the servant 
bad. But we do not think this is the general rule. ; 
There is a false, but very common opinion prevalent 
that this mode of livelihood is disgraceful, and conse¬ 
quently few are willing to engage in it exoept those 
who cannot obtain employment otherwise. How this ! 
is all wrong. No pursuit can be mean or vulgar which ; 
is honest. Besides, if a better class of girls were in the j 
habit of going out, mistresses would be more generous ! 
and sympathizing; for nothing is more true than that a 
bed servant makes a bad mistress, and vice versa. In 
England, where it is not considered disgraceful to be a 
servant, or in our agricultural districts where there is 
no shame attached to the word “help,” both the lady 


of the house and the maid of all work perform the 
relative duties of their situation better than in otu 
large cities. 

The truth is that what few good girls are left, run 
danger of being spoiled by the example of the bad 
ones. In this manner excellent servants are con¬ 
tinually rendered careless, or insolent, or both. In 
our large cities it takes but little time to persuade a 
“ help” that she is imposed on and overworked, eves 
where her mistress is really a good one; for it is the 
interest of bad servants to make all as bad as them¬ 
selves. Major Noah, in his Messenger, tells an ex¬ 
cellent anecdote illustrative of this. It is so good that 
we copy it, in order to give it circulation in the right 
quarter. 

Recently a family advertised for a woman who could 
make herself generally useful; and among a number of 
applicants was an exceedingly prepossessing looking 
girl, neatly dressed, with a handsome open oounten&ncf 
and a ruddy complexion—a taking face, as we may call 
it. The lady said— 

“ You are an English girl, I believe?” 

“Yes, ma’am—just arrived. Only.been in the city 
two days, have no acquaintance at all, and only wist 
to go to church Sunday afternoons.” 

“You have a recommendation, I suppose?” 

“Yes, ma’am—a seven years’ character, and a re¬ 
commendation from our minister.” 

The documents being read, and all found genuine 
and satisfactory, the lady inquired what wages she 
would expect. 

“ Why, ma’am, the stewardess on board ship told 
me to ask seven dollars a month. I had in London 
nine pounds a yean” 

“Why, that is scarcely four dollars a month. Now, 
I am willing to give six dollars, provided you would 
suit me. Having lived so long in one place, you can 
remember what kind of work was required of you?” 

“Ob, yes, ma’am; I was maid of all work.” 

“ Indeed! Let me hear what was required of you ?” 

“ Why, ma’am, I had to rise at six in the morning- 
light kitchen fire—kitchen to be swept; light drawing¬ 
room fire—grate to be thoroughly cleaned, fire-irons 
rubbed, drugget and rug to be shaken, carpet swept, 
and everything removed and ^oroiighly dusted; hot 
water to be taken up to the bedrooms; breakfast-table 
to be laid, and knives to be clttfaed; breakfast at eight 
o’clock, during which time passages to be cleaned and 
bell handle rubbed; breakfast things to be washed up— 
kitchen fire replenisned with coal—steps of the door to 
be hearth-stoned—beds to be made, and red-rooms to 
be swept and dusted—slops to be emptied—washstand* 
to be thoroughly wiped—stairs swept down and stair¬ 
case du&ted—lamp to be cleaned and trimmed—candle¬ 
sticks cleaned. Lay dinner-table; during dinner, clean 
up kitchen—everything to be washed up and put in 
place—dress myself to take out the baby. Tea to be 
ready; after tea slops to be emptied and bed turned 
down—baby to be washed and put to bed. , Supper at 
ten o’clock, everything to be washed up before going 
to bed. Then, ma'am, on Monday two bed-rooms to 
be swept and scoured, walls dusted, and grate and 
fire-irons cleaned. Tuesday, water closet to be well 
washed out, and all the washing to be done. Wednes- 
day, clean one bed-room, passage and stairs. Thurs¬ 
day, drawing-room to be well swept with tea leaves, 
walls dusted, grate and fire-irons well cleaned, marble 
and table-covers and outside windows to be well washed 
with soap and water, and every blind to be removed 
t*nd dusted, and ironing to be done. Friday, coppers, 
and all kitchen utensils to be cleaned as\vell as draw¬ 
ing-room stairs. Saturday, kitchen Ipd back kitchen to 
be thoroughly scoured and cleaned: also, water closet 
to be scoured, and everything made tidy for Sunday.” 

“ And did you get through with all this work ?” 
“All, ma’am.” 
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“Well, if yon do half as much for me, I shall be 
satisfied. You can come to-morrow.” 

At the end of the month, we asked the lady after her 
“ maid of all work.” 

“ Oh, she went away in a fortnight. Said this was 
a free country, and she could not work herself to death.” 

This is the history of all servants. They arrive here 
with every required qualification—courteous, willing 
and valuable; but they soon become corrupted by ex¬ 
ample, and are taught rebellion by their associates, and 
liberty and equality by their colleagues of the kitchen 
and pantry. There are but few families in this country 
who keep a girl two or years; whereas, in England, ten 
years is no uncokiuaoa period for a servant to remain in 
one place. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

We give, in an extra plate, a beautiful picture of 
the new style of riding dress. We also give our 
usual fashion plate of three figures. 

Fig. i.—Y oung Lady’s Drew.— 1 This is a dress of 
the fashionable plaid, made high in the neck, with tight 
sleeves. A velvet cardinal, wadded, completes the 
oostume. The bonnet is plainly trimmed, with no 
ornament but a rosette. 

Fig. ii.— Child’s Dkbsb. —This is of silk, embroi¬ 
dered with gytnpe in front. A velvet polka, with 
loose sleeves, turned up and puffed at (hewrist; around 
the neck a lace collar. A bonnet of white silk, wad¬ 
ded, and adorned with two plumes. 

Fig. hi.—A Promenade Drew of black silk, trim¬ 
med in front with buttons and gympe. A black silk 
velvet polka, with tight sleeves, turned up with cuffs. 
Bonnet of white unout velvet, trimmed with a single 
plume. 

These three costumes will be suitable, not only for 
the month of November, but for the whole winter, 
except on very cold days, where a cloak or other 
wrap is indispensable. They are the three prettiest 
costumes ever presented to the American public. 

No alterations in dresses or bonnets have taken place 
since the publication of our last anmber. Bonnets of 
silk and velvet will be worn indiscriminately this win¬ 
ter, though the former will have the ascendancy. As 
a general rule velvet is too heavy for young person^; 
but of the velvet bonnets, those made.in the drawn style 
are the prettiest. Feathers will be more fashionable 
than flowers. Gaiter boots are now indispensable to 
the walking costume of a lady. The hair will gene¬ 
rally be worn in ringlets. 

Sacques. —A sort of cardinal, made much like a 
gentleman’s sack, square all around, will be much 
worn by fashionables. The material is now generally 
black silk. 

Though very early for snch costumes, we cannot 
avoid presenting our fair readers with two very pretty 
winter costumes. 

A Carriage Drew. —This elegant and rich visiting 
costume is composed of a dark emerald green velvet; 
the skirt is made extremely long, and d train; deco¬ 
rated down the front with a double row of broad black 
lace, put on perfectly fiat, and nearly plain; it is con¬ 
fined down the centre of the entire dress with a row of 
large oblong velvet buttons; high, close fitting corsage; 
the waist extremely long, and open sufficiently in the 
front so as to show an under plain chemisette of white 


silk surrounding the neck, headed with a small frilling 
Of white lace; the velvet body is edged with a row of 
narrow black lace. Scarf pelerine of the same rich 
material, encircled with lace, as well as the small 
round jockeys and cuffs whioh decorate the tight, plain 
sleeve. Bonnet d la Clarisst Harlowe , of a light fawn 
colored velvet, decorated with an ostrich feather of the 
same hue, and trimmed in the interior with brides and 
loops of pink satin ribbon. 

Prove*adk Dress, or redingote, of a pale lavender 
cachemere, ornamented down the front of thejupe with 
narrow biais of violet colored velvet, the centre one 
forming a continuation to tbe one upon the centre of 
the high, eleee fitting corsage, and decorated with 
small round silver buttons, put on rather thick upon 
the velvet; the skirt is looped up on the right side with 
a simple ornament of lavender silk cord, showing the 
under skirt of white jaconet, trimmed round the bottom 
with a magnificent inlet, edged with a splendid row of 
work; elbow sleeves, fitting close to the arm. 

Morning Dress consisting of a pale stone colored 
cachemere, the whole of the front of the dress being 
beautifully embroidered in braid, divided down the 
centre by a row of large round silver buttons; the 
corsage and sleeves fitting close to the figure, the 
latter is cut in the form of a point over the back of 
the hand, where it is similarly decorated to the fronts 
of the high corsage; cravat of shaded pink velours 
epingli ribbon; small plain collar of fine white cam¬ 
bric ; cap after the Flemish style, composed of a single 
row of deep white English point lace, put on to a small 
round crown, the top of the lace forming a heading all 
round, and attached with a rouleaux of ribbon, fastened 
on the left side with a choux of ribbon, the latter being 
of two colors, pale pink, and deep rose color. 

* In our next number, which will be published early, 
we shall give still fuller descriptions of winter cos¬ 
tumes, sufficiently in advance to guide our fair readers 
in their toilette for the approaching cold weather. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Two Lives; or , to Seem and to Be. 1 vol. By 
Maria J. M'Intosh. T>. Appleton <$• Co., 1846.— 
This is not only one of the most fascinating fictions of 
the day, but conveys sound Christian precepts in a 
way to make them most alluring. While the country 
is deluged with re-printa of French novels, many of 
them openly, and all covertly injurious to morals, wo 
bail the publication of books like this, from American 
pens embarked in the cause of truth and purity, as a 
“sign of better times.” Our readers are already fami¬ 
liar with the ability of the “ author of Conquest and 
Self Conquest,” the writer of the volume under notice; 
but wo advise them to obtain this, her last fiction, if 
they desire to read one of the very best novels of the 

<*y- 

Discount on ths lift and Character of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. By J. Morrison Harris. —This address was 
delivered before the Maryland Historical Society, May 
15th, 1846, and is a very able defence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s life find character. Mr. Harris has fully 
made out his case against the Edinburg Review. 
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Leaflets of Memory. An Illuminated Annual for 
1847. Edited by Reynell Coates , M. D . Philada: 
E. H. Butler <$* Co. —This is the best annual for 1847 
we have yet seen. It is printed on thick white paper, 
with a new and beautiful type. The illustrations are 
twelve in number, of which four are superb illumina¬ 
tions, something in the style of our title-page for the 
present year. These illuminations were designed by 
H. B. Hirst, Esq., and executed by Wagner & 
McGuigaN, of this city:—the first of the series, a 
presentation plate, is particularly elegant, though the 
other three are also very pretty. The remaining 
embellishments are chiefly mezzotints by Sartain, en¬ 
graved in his best manner. In its literary character, 
this annual stands very high. There are several arti¬ 
cles from the pen of the editor, who is one of the best 
of our writers. But the gem of the volume is a poem 
by T. B. Read, which we quote. 

Down behind the hidden village, fringed around with 
hazel brake, 

(Like a holy hermit dreaming, half asleep and half 
awake, 

One who loveth the sweet quiet for the happy quiet’s 
sake,) 

Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven 
enamored lake. 

And within a dell, where shadows through the brightest 
days abide, 

Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes 
scattered wide, 

Fell a shining skein of water that ran down the lakelet’s 
side, 

As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought 
may glide. 

When the sinking sun of August, growing large in the 
decline, 

Shot his arrows long and golden, through the maplp 
and the pine; 

And the russet thrush fled singing from the alder to the 
vine, 

While the cat-bird in'the hazel gave its melancholy 
whine; 

And the little squirrel chattered, peering round the 
hickory bole, 

And a sudden, like a meteor, gleamed along the 

oriole;— 

There I walked beside fair Inez, and her gentle beauty 
stole 

Like the scene athwart my senses, like the sunshine 
through my soul. 

And her fairy feet that pressed the leaves a pleasant 
music made, 

And they dimpled the sweet beds of moss with blossoms 
thick inlaid:— 

There I told her old romances, and with love’s sweet 
wo we played, 

Till fair Inez’s eyes, like evening, held the dew beneath 
their shade. 

There I wove for her love ballads, such as lover only 
weaves, 

Till she sighed and grieved, as only mild and loving 
maiden grieves; 

And to hide her tears she stooped to glean the violets 
from the leaves, 

As of old sweet Ruth went gleaning mid the oriental 
sheaves. 

Down we walked beside the lakeletgazing deep into 
her eye, 

There I told her all my passion! With a sudden blush 
and sigh, 


Turning half away with look askant, she only made 
reply, 

“ How deep within the water glows the happy evening 
sky!” 

Then I asked her if she loved me, and our hands met 
each in each, 

And the dainty, sighing ripples seemed to listen up the 
reach; 

While thus slowly with a hazel wand she wrote along 
the beach, 

“Love, like the sky, lies deepest ere the heart is 
stirred to speech.” 

Thus I gained the love of Inez—thus I won her gentle 
hand; 

And our paths now lie together, as our foot-prints on 
the strand; 

We have vowed to love each other in the golden 
morning land, 

When our names from earth have vanished, like the 
writing from the sand! 

Mr. T. B. Peterson, 08 Chesnut St., has this annual. 
Etchings of a Whaling Cruize. With notes of a 
sojourn on the island of Zanzibar. By J. Ross 
Browne. 1 vol. New Tori: Harper if Brother , 
1846.—This very spirited volume is written by a 
young man of education and talent, who undertook a 
whaling cruize in the summer of 1842, but disgusted 
with the tyranny of the captain and tired of the hard¬ 
ships of the service, obtained a discharge at Zanzibar 
in less than a year. The book is lively, witty, and 
graphic, and will be quite as popular as Dana’s “ Two 
Years Before the Mast.” We give the following ex¬ 
tract as a specimen. Mack is a youngster from Maine, 
on his first cruize. - 

“ Mack was wonderfully sea-sick. The poor fellow’s 
face was the very picture of sorrow. His skin, naturally 
dark, had assumed a greenish hue, and his lank cheeks 
and protruded lips formed a most pathetic picture of 
rueful retrospection. Sick as I was myself, 1 could not 
repress my risibles, when, leaning over the monkey 
rail, squaring accounts with old Neptune, he paused 
every moment to exclaiin.‘there! durn it all, I know’d 
I was goin’ to be sick. Oh, gosh, oh, gosh!* 

“Poor Mack! From the bottom of mv heart I 
smypathized with him as he groaned, ‘ Dod burn the 
thing! I wouldn’t grudge twenty dollars if I was at 
hum milkin’ the keows.’ 

‘“Why, Mack,’ I inquired, ‘you are not tired of 
whaling already, are you ?’ 

“ * Well, I can’t say, exactly; but I guess this child 
won’t be caught in such a snap again; not soon he 
won’t. Oh, gosh! gosh! Dod blame the luck! ’Tain’t 
no use to try; folks says salt water helps it some, but. 
durn the thing, I ’ve swallowed a bucket full, an’ I feel 
worse ’an ever.* 

“‘Maybe you hav’n’t swallowed enough, Mack,’ 
said the cook; ‘ try another bucketful, and, likely as 
not, it ’ll cure yOu/ 

“‘No, I won’t,’ retorted Mack; ‘oause, durn the 
stufT, *t warn’t never made for nothing in human shape. 
I wish I hadn’t never seen a drop on’t. Salt water! 
Ugh! Oh, gosh! oh, gosh!’ 

‘“What induced you to ship on a whaling voyage?* 
I asked, forgetting my own lolly. ‘ Why didn *t you 
stay at home, Mack, where you were better off?’ 

“‘Well, I don’t know. I came because I was a 
dod-durned fool; an’ I s’pose you hadn’t no better 
reason. Nobody hadn’t oughter leave hum. Folks 
that be hum can’t do better than stay thar.’ 

“I made no further attempts to be witty at Mack’s 
expense on this occasion.” 

Chambers Information for the People. —Zeiber has 
published Nos. 4 and 5 of this work, since our October 
number was issued. 
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THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


BY LOUIS* OLIVIA HUNTER. 

Mr. Walton, though yet comparatively young, j 
had already retired from business, with the repu- ; 
tation of being one of the wealthiest merchants of j 
Philadelphia. Few men were more respected and j 
beloved. Not only was he an ornament to the j 
guy circles in which courtesy often obliged him j 
to mingle, but in the homes of the poor and needy 
he was frequently found, offering consolation to 
the suffering, and dispensing with a bountiful \ 
hand, benefits which his purse enabled him to j 
bestow. 

The wife of Mr. Walton was in every way 
worthy of him. She was a refined, intelligent 
and lady-like woman, who in early youth had 
been distinguished for extreme loveliness of ] 
person and gaiety of disposition, but since her 
marriage she had mixed little with the world, j 
preferring the enjoyments of home to the bril- j 
liant rounds of fashionable society. But the 
years of her married life, though illumined by j 
the light of mutual affection, had not been free \ 
from clouds. Several beautiful children had j 
graced her household board; she had been the 
sharer of their joys, and had sympathized in 
their sorrows, and in the fulness of a mother’s 
love had deemed herself blest. But all too 
soon the sunbeams fled from her path, and then \ 
came dark shadows that rested blightingly upon j 
every flower. One by one, her little group in j 
their early beauty passed from earth; and she \ 
listened in vain for those light tripping foot- j 
steps, and for the sound of the sweet, low j 
laughter that had ever fallen so gladly upon \ 
her ear. Oh, the deep abiding agony of the ? 
childless! Who can describe it—what pen fully ? 
pourtray the utter desolation that pervades the \ 
spirits of those who have beheld their little ones > 
borne from them to the cold, dark grave! Yet \ 
Mrs. Walton mourned not with a hopeless grief \ 
—but meekly bowed to the will of Him “ who > 
chasteneth whom he loveth.” \ 

One cold, stormy, winter evening, Mr. and \ 
Vol. X.—16 


Mrs. Walton were seated in the parlor, the 
former busy writing a letter, the latter engaged 
with a book. Suddenly the pen fell from Mr. 
Walton’s grasp—he pushed the light hastily 
away, and shading his eyes with his hand, 
seemed lost in deep and apparently painful 
thought. His wife closed her book, and softly 
laying it upon a table near, watched him silently 
and sadly for a few minutes, while her eyes were 
glistening with tears. Well did she divine the 
subject of her husband’s meditations. Just one 
week previous ho had followed his last remain¬ 
ing child, his youngest darling, to the tomb, and 
his mind was now wandering far away to a little 
mound, beneath which the remains of the de¬ 
parted one reposed. 

At length both were startled from their reverie 
by a loud and violent ringing at the door-bell, 
and wondering much who the visitor could be 
upon so inclement an evening, Mr. Walton rose 
and walked toward the hall, while the servant 
hastened to unclose the door. 

Five minutes afterward Mr. Walton re-entered 
the parlor, leading by the hand aJittle girl, ap¬ 
parently scarcely past the period of infancy. Hi9 
astonished lady sprang hastily tb his sqjg, but to 
all her inquiries he couldjptilyjanswejf that the 
child ha^been found seated upon th^dooi^tone 
weeping btyerly. He ad4^d that she had doubt¬ 
less strayed ’from her home, and that it would 
be expedient to allow her to remain with them 
till morning. The little stranger was enveloped 
in a dark, thick mantle that completely covered 
her person, and when this was removed those 
around her were startled at the loveliness so un¬ 
expectedly presented to their view. She was 
indeed a beautiful little creature. Her com¬ 
plexion was of exquisite fairness and purity, 
and her features regular; and though she was 
to all appearance scarcely two years old, her 
countenance possessed a singular sweetness of 
expression. Her hair was of a glossy brown 
and curled in luxuriant ringlets, while a pair 
of dark and strangely brilliant eyes, now swim¬ 
ming in tears, were wandering inquiringly and 
anxiously around the apartment. She wore a 
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dress of black velvet, and upon her neck was a 
finely wrought chain of gold. This latter article 
immediately attracted Mr. Walton’s notice, and 
stooping to examine it he found inscribed upon 
the clasp these words, “A birth gift to Leila , 
June 18—.” To all his questions he could only 
learn from the child that her name was Leila: 
where she lived, or who were her parents he 
tried in vain to discover. 

Mrs. Walton had been gazing earnestly upon 
the little one, and as she looked into that innocent 
face, and heard those lisping accents, mournful 
thoughts came thronging into her heart, and the 
memory of the past pressed heavily upon it. 
But she strove to conquer her emotion, and ap¬ 
proaching the child raised her in her arms, and 
kissed her brow, while Leila leaned her head upon 
the lady’s shoulder and sobbed forth “ mammy.” 

That night the little stranger rested upon the 
couch which had once been occupied by the little 
Eva Walton—and as Mrs. Walton bent over it 
and felt those tiny arms twining caressingly and 
lovingly about her neck, her heart yearned to¬ 
ward the gentle child, and she resolved, if her 
parents were not found, to adopt it as her own. 

The following day was spent by Mr. Walton 
in earnest attempts to discover Leila’s relatives, 
but much to his surprise, his inquiries were fruit¬ 
less. In the meantime the artless and winning 
ways of the child had completely gained the heart 
of his wife, and she found herself inwardly grati¬ 
fied when she learned how vain had been her 
husband’s endeavors, though she immediately 
chided herself for the selfishness which prompted 
her to rejoice. 

Several days passed, and still Leila was a 
petted inmate of Mr. Walton’s dwelling. By 
every metllod he- had endeavored to obtain a 
knowledge of her rarentage, but in vain. Du¬ 
ring ^ie &grt "Jferiba-'he had known j^eila she 
had becorrfe unaccountably dear to him, and it 
was with a very wilting heart th]*t he at last 
yielded to the pleadings of his wife, and con¬ 
sented to adopt her. It next became the united 
wish of both that the child of their adoption 
should regard them as her own parents, for 
they feared, if she knew the truth, that it might 
cause her much unhappiness in after years. To 
gratify this wish they resolved to retire from the 
scene of their present associations, and a beau¬ 
tiful residence upon the banks of the Hudson was 
purchased, whither they immediately removed. 
Here they lived for some years in comparative 
retirement, visited by but few of their former 
friends, and those few bound never to divulge 
to Leila the secret of her history. 

And now, kind reader, let me take the liberty 
of passing over a period of sixteen years, and 


then we will again visit the dwelling of the 
Waltons. 

In her eighteenth year, Leila Walton was in 
the full possession of all that beauty of which 
her early childhood had given promise, and if 
she was lovely in person, especially so was she 
in mind. And Mr. and Mrs. Walton in the de¬ 
votion of their adopted daughter found them¬ 
selves well repaid for the untiring tenderness 
with which they had ever regarded her. Leila 
was intelligent and accomplished, the very em¬ 
bodiment of truth, and possessed of a soul sus¬ 
ceptible of the finest sympathies. By some she 
plight have been accused of pride—but this was 
seldom observable, and took its origin in the 
extreme sensitiveness of her spirit. Perhaps 
her adopted parents had judged rightly when, 
they deemed it best to conceal from her that 
she was not in reality their child. 

The health of Mr. Walton had of late been 
rather feeble, and the physician recommending 
change of air and scene, for the two fold purpose 
of benefiting himself and gratifying Leila, he 
selected Newport as his place of residence for 
the ensuing summer, and thither, accompanied 
by his family, accordingly repaired. It was 
Leila’s first introduction to gay society, and she 
hailed it with proportionate delight. At this 
fashionable watering place she soon became, 
though unconsciously, a belle—her beauty and 
reputation as an heiress would have given her 
claims to belle-dom, even had she possessed no 
inward attractions* But there were many also 
whom the sweetness and nobleness of her cha¬ 
racter won as friends, and among these was a 
Mrs. Nelson, who seemed to have taken an 
especial fancy to Leila. Mrs. Nelson was a 
young southern lady who had come to the north 
on a visit to some friends, and was advised to 
try the effect of sea air and bathing for her little 
boy, a child of three years, whose health was 
extremely delicate. Leila in a short time be¬ 
come warmly attached to her new friend, whose 
lively disposition and intelligent conversation 
both amused and interested her. Very often 
of an afternoon, while the other ladies were in¬ 
dulging in a siesta, Leila would take her book 
or work to Mrs. Nelson’s room, and the two 
would read together, or remain in earnest con¬ 
verse till the setting of the sun warned them it 
was time to dress for supper. Mrs. Nelson one 
day remarked that Leila bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to a favorite cousin of hers, the daughter 
of a wealthy planter at the south, who she added 
was soon to stand in a nearer relation to her, 
being the affianced .of her brother. This oousin, 
she said, was now in company with her father, 
on her way to the north, and they intended to 
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remain a short time at Newport. “ So, dearest 
Leila,” she said in conclusion, “you will soon 
have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Evelyn, whom, without knowing, you may 
easily promise to love—for once introduced to 
her, I defy any one to withhold their affection 
from so lovely a being; and rest assured I shall 
Say the same to my cousin of you. 9 ’ 

Leila blushed slightly—and at this moment 
the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Nelson’s 
little boy, who, with his attendant, had been 
walking by the seashore, came bounding into 
the room. Leila now laid aside her work, and 
yielding to the pleadings of the child who had 
climbed upon her lap, was soon eloquent with 
the history of marvellous Hop o’ my thumb- 
while the boy with his bright, earnest eyes 
riveted upon her face, and his white arm encir¬ 
cling her neck, was listening with child-like 
wonder to the narrative. With little Charlie 
Nelson Leila had become a decided favorite. 
She possessed a certain charm of manner that 
invariably attracted children toward her, and to 
this was added a fund of entertainment of which 
little folks well know the value. But the heart 
of Charlie Nelson had been completely taken 
captive by the knowledge she evineed of navi¬ 
gation—which knowledge had been tested by 
the young gentleman while standing one day 
beside Leila upon a certain rock by the shore, 
he had watched her piloting along the water a 
carmine-tinted shell, transformed for the occa¬ 
sion into a boat, and manned with a crew of 
sea-weeds. Judging from his joyous shouts, 
and the gleeful manner in which he clapped 
hi9 hands, he was well satisfied with this proof 
of Leila’s skill, and from that day forward she 
had not a firmer champion or more devoted 
follower than this same three-year old Master 
Charlie. Indeed so inseparable had the two 
become, that Mrs. Nelson more than once 
laughingly threatened to discharge Charlie’s 
nurse, and deolared herself absolutely jealous 
of the attention bestowed upon her little boy. 

Among the crowd of admirers that daily 
thronged around Leila Walton, there was but 
one to whom she had given a serious thought— 
and that favoied one was Mr. Willard Gardner, 
a young gentleman who had originally resided 
at the south, but had disposed of his property 
there, and was now doing a prosperous business 
in New York. He was an intimate acquain¬ 
tance of Mrs. Nelson’s, but Leila had known 
him some months previous to her sojourn at 
Newport. She had met him out frequently, 
and felt a decided preference to his society; 
and Mrs. Nelson often noticed her changing 
cheek when Gardner approached, and remarked 


it with secret joy too, for there was no one 10 
whom she would more willingly have given her 
pet, or whom she considered so worthy of her 
as Willard Gardner. 

One afternoon Leila bad just returned from a 
walk with Gardner, and with a flushed cheek, 
yet face beaming with happiness, she sought 
her mother for the purpose of communicating 
some intelligence to her. Mrs. Walton was not 
in her own room. She had gone to the saloon, 
and there meeting with an acquaintance of her 
younger days, whom she had not beheld for 
many years, had been detained longer than she 
had expected. After awaiting her mother’s ap¬ 
pearance for some time, Leila proceeded to the 
saloon where she found Mrs. Walton still con¬ 
versing with the strange lady, and unwilling to 
disturb them she took a seat behind her mother, 
deeming that they were aware of her close proxi¬ 
mity, though in reality her entrance had not been 
observed. For some time she was a silent lis¬ 
tener, but suddenly she started, her face assumed 
a deathly paleness, while an expression of deep 
agony rested upon it; and softly rising from her 
seat she glided noiselessly from the room. 

An hour afterward, surprised at her daughter’s 
non-appearance, Mrs. Walton proceeded to the 
young girl’s apartment, and there upon a couch, 
her face buried in the pillows, she found Leila. 
She neither moved nor spoke as her mother 
approached, and deeming that she slept, Mrs. 
Walton seized her hand and called her by 
name. With a slight shudder Leila drew her 
hand away, and as she slowly raised her head, 
her eyes reBted for an instant on her mother’s 
face, and the latter was struck with the wild¬ 
ness of their expression. 

“ Leila,” she said in a tone of alarm, “ are 
you ill, or has anything QpQiirrgfTfo Mistress 
yon?» '• 

“Oh! mother,” murmured tlid young girl in 
a broken tone, “it is fearfuMndeed to know 
that I am not your child 1” 

“Leila!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton, while her 
cheek grew ashy pale, and her voice was full of 
anguish, “ Leila—what mean you 7” 

“And do you not divine my meaning?” she 
returned wildly—“can you deny that I have 
no right to call you mother 7 Oh, it was cruel, 
cruel, to deceive me thus I” 

In an instant Mrs. Walton surmised that Leila 
had been an auditor to what had passed between 
herself and her old acquaintance. Their conver¬ 
sation had bean concerning her adopted daughter, 
the lady having been familiar with the circum¬ 
stances of her adoption, though she had that day 
at her friend’s wish promised never to disetee 
the truth. * 
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Overcome by the thought that Leila had over¬ 
heard all, and startled at her reproach, Mrs. 
Walton stood gazing pale and speechless upon 
her adopted daughter. At length a burst of 
tears came to her relief, and sinking upon the 
nearest seat, she wept almost convulsively. The 
sight of that grief aroused Leila, and throwing 
herself at her mother’s feet, she besought for¬ 
giveness for the words she had spoken. 

“Tell me all, dear mother,” said Leila, as a 
few minutes after she sat beside that lady, while 
she clasped her hand and looked sadly into her 
face, “ tell me all—-everything—for there is much 
that I would have explained.” 

Mrs. Walton then related to Leila the parti¬ 
culars of her history. The young gifl listened 
with eager interest, but when the tale was con¬ 
cluded she turned away, and covering her face 
With her hands remained for some time in silent 
meditation. When she again raised her head 
there was a deep flush upon her cheek, and her 
countenance bore marks of a painful struggle 
within. 

“ I am then an outcast,” she said in a hollow 
voice—“the brand of infamy perchance rests 
upon my name!” 

“Nay, Leila, think not thus,” replied Mrs. 
Walton soothingly, “we have no means of 
judgihg concerning your birth, but rest assured 
the world shall never know you as other than 
my child.” 

There was a pause of a few seconds, and then 
with downcast eyes Leila again spoke. 

“A few hours ago, dearest mother, I was 
hastening to your side to breathe into your ear 
the tale of my happiness, for Willard Gardner 
this day sought me as his wife, and little dream¬ 
ing of what I have since learned, I gave my 
consent! ?ioiv K mother, I cannot and will 

not wed hirfh-^lfcL I would have you go to him 
and repeating my history, tell him it is my 
earnest wish that he will endeavor to forget 
me.” 

“Leila!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton, “surely 
you will not thus cast away your happiness!” 

“I am resolved, mother. Never will I unite 
my fate with Willard Gardner’s while aught of 
mystery rests upon my birth.” 

“ If he loves you truly, Leila, no consideration 
whatever will tempt him to give you up. You 
know not your own value, dearest,” and Mrs. 
Walton drew her adopted child toward her, and 
tenderly kissed her forehead. 

“But you will see him, mother—you will tell 
him my resolution, will you not ? If not,” for 
she saw that her companion hesitated, “I must 
gfeto him myself and relate the tale, even though 

-tny heart should break with the effort.” There 

it. 


was again a wildness in her manner that alaxraed 
Mrs. Walton, and in order to soothe her she was 
obliged to make the promise. 

Leila Walton did not appear that evening 
in the assembled company, and she was sadly 
missed. Gardner too was absent, and some 
young gentlemen who went to his apartment, 
knocked long without receiving an answer, and 
were at last obliged to return to the saloon, 
though they vowed there was a light in his 
room, and that consequently he must be there. 

The following morning every one was sur¬ 
prised and saddened at the intelligence that Leila 
Walton was dangerously ill. A fever had seized 
upon her brain, and through the whole of that 
long night she raved continually of the proceed¬ 
ings of the previous hours. With feelings of 
agony her adopted parents watched beside her 
bed, and more than once the fearful thought 
stole across their minds that they were perhaps 
destined to lose this, their beautiful heart-idol. 

For several days Leila continued in a very 
precarious state, and at length it was said that 
she could not possibly survive many hours. A 
general gloom had settled over the spirits of the 
gay circle of which she had so lately been the 
light, for every heart mourned at the thought 
that one so beautiful and beloved must pass so 
soon away from earth. 

But she did not die. To the surprise of the 
physician a favorable change in her disorder 
became suddenly perceptible, and she gradually 
grew convalescent. 

Mrs. Nelson was the first one who hastened to 
congratulate Leila on her Recovery, and Charlie 
who had promised to be very quiet if he could 
only see his favorite and kiss her once—just 
once, came with her; but no sooner had he cast 
his eyes upon that pale face and emaciated form 
than forgetting his promise, he sprang toward 
her and burst into tears. “ They would not let 
me oome to you before,” he sobbed, “ and they 
told ‘me you were going to die. But you will 
not die—though your face is very thin and white 
—you will not let them put you away down in 
the dark pit-hole—will you, Leila, my Leila?” 

Alarmed le9t his violence should produce an 
injurious effect upon the sick girl, Mrs. Nelson 
would fain have expelled the boy from the room, 
but he clung closely to Leila, who begged that 
he might be allowed to remain with her. 

Days passed, and the young invalid continued 
gradually to regain strength, yet her cheek was 
still very pale, and it had lost its former joyous 
expression. She would sometimes remain for 
hours buried in thought, and when roused from 
her revery by Mrs. Walton, she would raise her 
eyes tearfully and sadly to the latter’s face. 
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One morning, Charlie Nelson came tripping 
softly into the room with a bunch of flowers, 
which he said he had begged from mamma for 
dear Leila, and in his hand he also held a note 
for her, accompanied by a desire that it should 
be read immediately. The maiden’s cheek grew 
crimson, and then pale again as she read, and 
when she had finished, seizing a pen, she hur¬ 
riedly wrote a few lines upon a slip of paper, 
and handing it to Charlie, bade him take it to 
Willard Gardner. 

Half an hour afterward there was a low knock 
at the door of Leila’s sitting-room, and the next 
moment Gardner entered, and springing to her 
side gazed eagerly into her face, while tender, 
possionatef pleading words fell from his lips. 
The young girl heard him with deep emotion, 
yet unalterable determination, and when he at 
length left her there was an expression of»Hope¬ 
less anguish hpon his face, and hastening to his 
own room, he remained there in solitude for 
many hours. 

In another week ourheroine was sufficiently 
recovered to venture once more into the saloon. 
Fain would she have still courted retirement, 
but to thirMrs. Walton would not consent; 
they were to remain but a few days longer at 
Newport, and while there she insisted upon 
having her mingle ^ith society. Leila was 
affectionately welcomed by her'host of friends 
who seemed greatly rejoiced at her appearance 
among them!—but everybody noticed that she 
was greatly changed, and that her flow of spirits 
was entirely gone. Little dreaming that the 
lovely heiress could- have any cause for despon¬ 
dency, they attributed it entirely to her late 
illness, and doubted not bat that time would 
restore her gaiety, and bring back the joyous 
smile to her face, as well as the rose to her 
cheek. 

“ I have some news to give you,” whispered 
Mrs. Nelson to Leila, on the first morning of 
the latter’s emancipation from the sick room, 
“ my uncle and cousin, of whom I have so often 
spoken, arrived here a few hours ago* and I 
hope very soon to have the pleasure of intro¬ 
ducing you to Evelyn.” 

Her gentle friend expressed herself pleased 
at the intelligence, and just then Mrs. Nelson 
was summoned out of the apartment, and Leila 
sprang hastily toward Charlie, who seemed to 
be in great distress, some of the company having 
unintentionally trodden upon and ruined some 
beautiful shells given him a few moments pre¬ 
vious. While she was endeavoring to console 
him for the loss of his pretty playthings, a re¬ 
markably distinguished looking gentleman en¬ 
tered the saloon, accompanied by a young lady. 

16 * 


The first object that met their view was our 
heroine kneeling beside her little friend; and 
no sooner had the gentleman glanced upon her 
face than he seemed moved by 49m e sudden 
emotion, and spoke a few sentences hurriedly 
to his fair companion. A shadow crossed her 
brow, and her eyes rested earnestly and mourn¬ 
fully upon the countenance of Leila, who for 
some time was utterly unconscious of the atten¬ 
tion with which she was regarded. But a hasty 
exclamation from Charlie at last caused her sud¬ 
denly to look up, while the little boy bounded to 
the new comers, and caught the hand of the lady, 
exclaiming, “cousin Evy! cousin Evy! oh! I’m 
so glad to see you again.” 

At that instant Mrs. Nelson again appeared 
and hastened toward her relatives, for such in¬ 
deed they were. To the low inquiry of her 
uncle, Mr. Elliott, concerning the name of the 
young girl who had just attracted his notice, 
she immediately gave the required information, 
and requested leave to introduce her friend. 
Her cousiir^in reply gave an eager assent, 
but her undfr turned abruptly away, while* hii, 
daughter whispered a few words in Mrs. Nel¬ 
son’s ear. A moment after the twoiadies stood 
beside Leila, who was well prepared to regard 
Miss Elliott with interest. An acquaintance 
was soon formed between them, and when an 
hour had elapsed they still sat side by side, 
while it seemed to each as though she had 
known the other for years; and when at length 
they separated, it was with a mutually expres¬ 
sed wish that they might become friends. 

The following day Miss Elliott was walk¬ 
ing with Willard Gardner upon the sea-shore. 
Gardner had known Evelyn from childhood: 
her father had been his guardian, and he had 
ever looked upon her in the )igU$*bf a sister. 
He had, therefore, gladly welcomed her to 
Newport, and sought the first opportunity of 
monopolizing her society. 

“ And where is your father to-day, fair lady ?” 
asked Gardner, when his enquiries about old 
friends and associations bad been completely 
satisfied—“methinks he is not so devoted a 
knight as he used to be, for I have missed him 
from your side for the last twenty-four hours— 
an undreamed of occurrence in days of yore. 
But perchance the bright eyes around him have 
dazzled his senSes, and caused his hitherto nn- 
impressible heart to become a worshipper at 
the shrine of Cupid ?” 

“Nay, Willard, you surely must know my 
father better,” replied Miss Elliott, while her 
countenance assumed a grave and thoughtful 
look, “ the memory of my mother is too 4**?! 
too sacred ever to admit of a successor. 
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Recollections associated with her, so early lost, 
so deeply mourned, have since our arrival here 
oast a gloom over his spirits, and rendered him 
unable to irilx with the gay and busy throng. It 
has been thus with him since yesterday, when 
he first beheld Miss Walton, whose strange simi¬ 
larity to my departed mother has again bronght 
her forcibly to mind, and revived the remem¬ 
brance of a painful event connected with her 
death.’’ 

“To what do you allude?” was Gardner’s 
query in a tone of surprise. 

“ Can it be that you have never heard of what 
I speak ? Do you not know that I once had a 
sister—a twin sister—who disappeared from our 
parent’s roof very suddenly and mysteriously ?” 

“No,” replied her companion, his interest now 
thoroughly aroused, “but pray,explain yourself 
Evelyn.” 

“It was many ybars ago that the occurrence 
to which I refer took place. My parents had 
one evening retired to rest, leaving myself and 
sister, then scarcely two years old> asleep in 
the nursery, under the care of an attendant who 
had taken charge of us from our earliest infancy. 
At an early hour the succeeding morning, my 
mother awoke and proceeded immediately to the 
room where she had left her children. Softly 
she bent over their couch, and what was her 
surprise upon beholding but one of her babes, 
while the space allotted to the other was vacant! 
With feelings of alarm she hastily aroused the 
nurse, who to all her inquiries could only an¬ 
swer that the last she had seen of the child, it 
was slumbering upon its couch. My father was 
instantly summoned, and gave orders that the 
house and grounds should be well searched. 
This was directly done, but in vain; there were 
no signs ofl|he missing child. What to think 
my parents Itnew not—they had no suspicion 
of the nurse, and could only suppose that their 
little ono had been stolen away for some evil 
purpose. And when days and weeks passed, 
and all efforts toward discovering her were 
fruitless, they gave themselves up to despair. 
My mother could not recover from the effects 
of the blow. The thought that though her 
child still lived, she must never more behold 
it—that it was in the power of strangers, who 
would perhaps treat it with harshness and 
cruelty, was insupportable, and the excitement 
which agitated her delicate frame caused the 
rupture of a blood-vessel, and after lingering 
three months in a weak and hopeless state, she 
at last expired. 

“For a long time, overwhelmed with grief, 
my-father avoided all society—and though he 
at length began to feel more resigned to the 


loss of his wife, the mystery that enveloped 
his child’s fate preyed deeply upon his spirits. 
Even now, though so many years have passed 
since her disappearance, the least thing that 
reminds him of it possesses power to cause a 
relapse of despondency. Miss Walton’s coun¬ 
tenance affected him much, for there is upon it 
an expression of sadness such as my mother’s 
wore after the loss of her little one. And what 
is stranger still, her name is Leila, which was 
that of my sister.” 

Willard Gardner had seemed greatly agitated 
during this brief narrative, and when Miss Elliott 
had finished he said, endeavoring to master his 
eruption. 

“ Have you no means, Evelyn, which, should 
you ever come in contact with your sister, would 
lead to a recognition ?” 

“Alas! Willard—none. At the time of her 
disappearance a little dress of blaek velvet and 
a small chain of gold, of which I have the coun¬ 
terpart, were missed, and it was conjectured 
that the one who stole the child had also taken 
these: but if so, should my sister still live, she 
does not perhaps retain them, for they were 
doubtless long since destroyed to j*event any 
chance of her discovery.” 

Again Gardner’s countenance betrayed emo¬ 
tion, though his companion was too much oc¬ 
cupied with her own sad thoughts to observe 
it. The last words of Miss Elliott had indeed 
given him a cine to Leila’s connections, and he 
felt assured that she could be no other than the 
sister of the fair girl who now leaned upon his 
arm. And at that thought what a thrill of un¬ 
speakable happiness stole over that manly heart! 
Yet he dreaded the task of confessing his know¬ 
ledge to his gentle companion, fearing lest the 
sudden tidings might produce evil results. Yet 
the words must be spoken: and when he had 
sufficiently composed his mind, turning to Mis3 
Elliott he said— 

“ Evelyn, do not bo agitated at what I say. 
But the dress and gold chain of which you have 
just spoken, are in the possession of the adopted 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walton.” 

“Their adopted daughter 1 Wbat mean you, 
Willard ? They have but one child!” 

“And that child, dear Evelyn—nay, be not 
thus agitated—that child is Leila—your sister.” 

As Gardner uttered the last sentence a deadly 
pallor overspread the face of Evelyn Elliott—she 
staggered backward and would have fallen to 
the earth, but for the timely support of- her 
companion. By a strong effort she recalled 
her fast fleeting senses, and in a few moments 
was sufficiently recovered to listen to the ex¬ 
planation which Gardner was now eager to 
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repeat, and which he had himself learned from 
Mrs. Walton. 

“And Leila is really my sister!” exclaimed 
Evelyn, when she had heard enough to convince 
herself of the truth of her words, “ bright, beau¬ 
tiful Leila! Oh, let me go to her—let me imme¬ 
diately confide to her this joyful intelligence.” 

“Be not thus hasty, Evelyn. Leila is still 
weak from the effects of her late severe indis¬ 
position, and the information must be given 
very cautiously. Rather let us first seek your 
father and her adopted parents, and they may 
perhaps assist us in devising some means of 
imparting the news gently to her.” 

How Mr. Walton and his wife bore the unex¬ 
pected tidings—and the emotions of Mr. Elliott 
upon the unlooked-for recovery of his long lost 
daughter, I shall not attempt to describe. The 
duty of acquainting Leila with all that had trans¬ 
pired devolved upon Evelyn, who immediately 
hastened to the young girl’s apartment. Several 
times she knocked softly at the door, but receiving 
no answer concluded to enter. Leila was seated 
by the window. Her head leaned pensively upon 
her hand, and she was evidently absorbed in a 
deep re very—but as her visitor advanced she 
raised her eyes, and the next instant sprang 
eagerly to her side. 

“Dear Miss Elliott—how kind you were to 
think of me! I have felt very lonely this after¬ 
noon, and am so glad that you have come,” she 
exclaimed, as.she drew the young lady toward 
her, and affectionately kissed her cheek. 

“ I have accepted your invitation very soon, 
have I not?” said Miss Elliott, “but I was very 
anxious to see you again, so you must excuse 
my boldness.” 

“No, I shall not—for if I did, I in return 
should be obliged to ask your pardon for pre¬ 
suming to love you as I do,” replied Leila, with 
more animation than she had for a long time 
evinced, “for you mast know,” she continued 
in a tone of extreme tenderness, while she softly 
encircled Evelyn with her arm—“ that though 
we have been acquainted for so short a period, 
I love you very dearly, and hope you will allow 
me to be your friend.” 

“ My sister rather!” exclaimed Evelyn, forget¬ 
ting in the excitement of the moment the caution 
necessary; but instantly recollecting herself she 
added, “yes, darling, we will henceforth be as 
sisters, will we not ?” And Leila warmly re¬ 
turned the embrace of her new friend, little sus¬ 
pecting the deep feeling that prompted it. 

“I have something to show you, dearest 
Leila,” said Evelyn, as they were conversing; 
and as she spoke she placed a small box in her 
companion’s hand. 


“My chain!” was Leila’s exclamation, and 
a slight flush rose to.her brow, while she drew 
forth a gold chain of exquisite workmanship— 
“ where did you get it, Evelyn ?” 

“Nay,but are you quite sure it belongs to you ? 
Look at this,dear Leila,” and Miss Elliott pointed 
to the clasp on which was inscribed, “ A birthday 
gift to Evelyn, June 18—” 

Leila read it with deep amazement; then in 
an instant a thought flashed upon her mind—a 
thought so overpowering that for a moment her 
brain grew confused, arid she had no power to 
speak. But at length with some difficulty she 
gasped forth— 

“Evelyn, answer me—answer me a single 
question—had you ever a sister?” 

“Leila, dear Leila, my own twin sister!” 
exclaimed Miss Elliott, unable longer to wear 
the mask imposed upon her, and clasping her 
sister in her arms, she poured forth a torrent of 
tender, glowing words of affection. But Leila 
heard them not—a suffocating sensation stole 
gradually over her spirit, her eyes closed, and 
ere Evelyn w'as aware of it, she clasped a sense¬ 
less though precious burden to her heart. 

When Leila returned to consciousness, she 
was reclining upon her couch, and her adopted 
parents were stationed near, while bending over 
her and gazing earnestly into her face, was Mr. 
Elliott, her father. A scarcely audible excla¬ 
mation burst from the young girl’s lips, and 
in another moment she lay sobbing upon her 
newly-found parent’s bosom. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Elliott and his 
daughters, accompanied by Willard Gardner, 
Mrs. Nelson, and as a matter of course. Master 
Charlie, left Newport for the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walton, who refused to part with the 
child of their adoption till the day appointed for 
her marriage with Gardner. And that day, as 
the reader may imagine, arrived very soon. The 
sun shone as brightly as any bride’s heart could 
wish—and never did bride look lovelier or hap¬ 
pier than sweet Leila Elliott. 

* More than a twelvemonth after Leila’s mar¬ 
riage, from Ihe dying confession of a person, 
who for many years had been employed upon 
one of Mr. Elliott’s plantations, it was disco¬ 
vered that he was the principal one concerned 
in the abduction of Leila from the home of her 
infancy, having committed the act from motives 
of resentment, for imagined slights, inflicted 
upon him by Mr. Elliott. He had the child 
secretly conveyed to Philadelphia, and being 
acquainted with Mr. Walton’s reputation for 
benevolence, gave orders for her to be left at 
his dwelling in the manner already made known' 
to the reader. 
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THE HUMMING BIRD. 

BY H. J . BOWLES. 

Like a blossom from the trees, 

Floating in the summer breeze, 

Swiftly flies the bird of spring, 

On his purple colored wing. 

Sweetly pass his sunny hours, 

Humming round the laughing fiow’rs, 

And at evening’s purple close, 

When the pearly dew-drop flows, 

Nestling in a tulip’s leaves, 

Rocked to slumber by the breeze, 

Or when morning’s early dawn 
Fours its blushes o’er the lawn, 

Every dew-drop drinking up 
From the silver lily’s cup. 

Oh! how beantiful he springs 
With the sunshine on his wings, 

Like the vision hope supplies, 

Fainter, dearer as it flies. 

Breathing now the rich perfume 
Where the softest flow’rets bloom, 

Shaking from the tender stems, 

Fresh with dew, a shower of gems. 

And at noontide’s sultry hour 
Fluttering in some secret bow’r. 

Where the foliage of the vines 
Round the purple cluster twines, 

Let us mark those azure eyes 
Ever changing as he flies. 

See, the little rogue is coming, 

Listen! how his wings are humming! 
Now he leans his head to rest 
On that blushing rose’s breast. 

" Here secluded let us spy 

Through the leaves, his shining eye; 

Let us watch each lovely hue 
Nature’s magic pencil drew, 

All his plumage bright to deck, 

Glossy wings and purple neck! 

Tints beyond the pencil’s reach, 

Tints which art can never teach, 

One would think the flow’rs of spring 
Thus had decked their little king. 

Early primrose—violet blue, 

Hyacinth with purple hue, 

All their tributes rich and rare,' 

Nature’s hand has mingled there. 

Now he leaves his rosy bed, 

Now his slender wings are spread, 
Soaring fast through vale and dell, 

Bird of Beauty, fare thee well. 

Oh! what things of beauteous birth 
God has scattered o’er the earth. 

Nature all his works displays, 

Robed in beauty, tuned for praise; 
Flow’r and bird, and blossomed heath, 
Streams that flow—the Summer’s breath, 
All that’s fair, and pure, and bright, 

In their Maker’s praise unite. 


JUST MARRIED. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

“Dinner not ready yet!” said Frederick 
Wharton, in a slight tone of vexation, as he 
came home harried to his meal. “How often 
have I told you, my dear, that punctuality is 
all important to a business man.” 

Frederick had been married about six months 
to the wife of his choice, and as yet not a cloud, 
had arisen to darken their happiness even for a 
moment. But now, the tone in which he spoke 
brought the tears to Ellen’s eyes, for there was 
vexation, and, she thought, reproach in the ac¬ 
cent. She turned away, ostensibly to go into 
the kitchen to hasten tho meal, but really to 
hide her emotion. 

In a few minutes the dinner was served, and 
Frederick, being in a very great hurry, ate so 
fast, and was so much occupied in thinking of 
his business, that he did not notice the con¬ 
strained manner of his wife. As soon as he 
had swallowed a few mouthfuls, he rose and 
taking his hat, hastened back to his store. 

The moment the door closed after him Ellen 
burst into tears. Naturally of a very sensitive 
disposition, she still dwelt on the tone of re¬ 
proach in which her husband spoke, and this 
idea coloring all her thoughts, she attributed his 
silence during the meal to anger. But she was 
sensible of having done nothing to. merit reproof, 
for the butcher had sent home the beef only a 
few miuntes before her husband’s arrival, and 
this she woald have explained to him if she had 
not felt embarrassed and hurt by his tone of 
vexation. The more she thought on the sub¬ 
ject, the more convinced she was of the injustice 
done her: and her pride rebelled at this. 

When Frederick came home at night he was 
wearied, both physically and mentally, with a 
day of hard labor, and he longed for the soothing 
repose of a wife’s society. He had quite forgot¬ 
ten the incident at dinner: indeed bis remark 
had passed from his mind almost the instant it 
was made, and had it not, the engrossing cha¬ 
racter of his business would have soon driven it 
thence. How was he surprised then to witness 
the constrained, manner in which his wife met 
him. He saw at once that something was 
wrong. 

“ Are you sick, my dear ?” he said. 

“No.” 

“Something I am sure is the matter with 
you.” 

“ There is nothing.” 

“You can’t deceive me, Ellen:—have you a 
head-ache ?” 
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“No.” was really ashamed to tell the cause of her con- 

“Is anything the matter with the servants? strained manner. Frederick, however, tenderly 
They are not going to leave ?” ; soothing her, sought still to win her secret. 

“No.” “It is nothing,” she said, “I have been very 

“But something has happened,” said Frede- ; foolish.” 
rick, cqnvinced that he was ri^ht, for he saw ; “But it was something,” he said persever- 
Ellen had been weeping, “now, my dear, tell ingly, “or else, why these tears?” 
me frankly, what is it?” And he put his arm “Oh! I am nervous, that is all.” 
around his wife. “ Ellen,” said Frederick seriously, “ this is not 

But Ellen, strong in her sense of injustice and just. It is very evident that I have offended you 
misled by false pride, was silent, and she said at in some way, and you refuse to tell me how. If 
last, as she unloosed her husband’s arms, I knew what I had done, I could avoid doing so 

“Nothing whatever is the matter!” again, for I really am ignorant of it now, and 

The positive tone in which this was spoken, put must have done it unconsciously. If so, I may 
an end to the conversation; but Frederick was do, or say the same thing to-morrow, and be 
not convinced. Had he denown the truth he innocent all- the time. Now, your happiness is 
would instantly have asked his wife to forgive dearer to me than my own. Sometimes, I know, 
his hasty words, assuring her, at the same time, our sex will say things which jar on the more 
that nothing of reproach was intended. He sat delicately strung heart of woman: it is a jest 
down and Ellen took up her needle.. When sometimes, and again only the tone we use. 
supper was ready his wife still maintained her Often a man, harrassed by business, and inter- 
constraint and silence. The evening passed in rupted in his thoughts, will speak sharply, but . 
the same unpleasant manner. Ellen sewed in- without knowing he does so. Have I done 
dustriously, answering ehortly to her husband’s this?” v 

questions, and never raising her eyes to his face. ; But notwithstanding all Frederick could say, 
This was so different from her usual free and his wife refused to reveal the cause of her tears, 
happy demeanor that Frederick was more than and endeavored to evade his inquiries. Her per- 
ever convinced there was something wrong, and tinacity led him to think the affair was more 
began finally to suspect that he was the cause ; serious than he had at first supposed. He was 
of it. At length he laid down his book, which ; uncomfortable, hurt, and at last piqued; foi he 
he had taken up in self-defence, and said, thought there could bo no good reason to con- 

“Now, Ellen, tell me!—what have I done to C eal the offence. At last he resumed his book, 
offend you ?” but the constraint still continued, and was now 

She did not raise her eyes, but the color as much on his side as on Ellen’s, 
deepened on her cheek, and she said. The next day came with no decrease of the un- 

“ There is nothing the matter with me.” comfortable feelings existing between the hus- 

Frederick took up his book again with an air band and wife. Frederick ate his breakfast in 
of vexation, for he began to feel angry at this almost total silence, and went abroad, 
withholding of confidence. But he could not All that morning Ellen was restless and un¬ 
read. After a few minutes lie addressed his happy. She could not fix herself to any occu- 
wife again. pation, but wandered about the house, out of 

“ My dear, I know that something is the mat- humor with herself, with the servants, with 
ter. Yqu ace siok, or I have offended you; in everything. A dozen times she resolved to tell 
either case you ought to tell me. I entreat you hgjj^band the cause of yesterday’s anger; but 
to be frank. If I have said, or done anythin appeared so foolish to her now 

to hurt your feelings, it was unintentional lyJFthat as olbiuv Sh^^hrank from the task. Sh* 
You ought, indeed you ought to know I would felt that Frederick was now really vexed at 
not do such a thing.” her, but What <^t\dd she do ? Every time- she 

He spoke so earnestly, so kindly that the tears thought of telling him the truth, she blushed 
began to flow from Ellen’s eyes. His words with shame, for her anger seemed so childish, 
compelled her to exonerate him from blame, Frederick, too, spent an unhappy morning, 
and had Ellen consulted the first instinct of her He was hurt at his wife’s refusal of her confl- 
heart, she would havo thrown herself into her dence, and kept taxing his memory to recollect 
husband’s arms and confessed what it was I what he had said to offend her. But he could 
that had pained her. But Ellen was not remember nothing until his return to dinner, 
faultless: pride was her foible; and, beginning when, as he entered the dining-room, his rc- 
now to think that she had been very foolish to mark of yesterday recurred to him, and with it 
get angry and continue so all the evening, she the thought that this possibly might have been 
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the origin of the whole difficulty. He instantly 
referred to his wife, and Ellen’s embarrassed 
manner satisfied him he was right. 

“But how could that offend you? Yet, I 
will not ask. I was wrong to speak so hastily, 
though, believe me, I never thought of reproach¬ 
ing you.” 

“ Oh! it was very foolish, and let us say no 
more about it,” sai I Ellen, hiding her face on 
her husband’s shoulder. 

“ But, my dear, you should have told me the 
cause of my offence last night; for, if you had, 
nearly a whole day’s unhappiness would have 
been spared me.” 

“ I know I ought,but I could not bring myself 
to do so: the whole matter seemed so childish to 
me, when I found that you really meant nothing 
by your words. And then you grew angry at 
me!” 

“I did feel your refusal to confide the cause 
of your sorrow; for whether I, or another was 
the origin of it, I thought I ought to know it. 
Do,in future, dearest,confide everything in me: 
you see how unhappy the want of it has made 
us both! Had you yesterday at dinner told me 
what I had done, twenty-four hours of mutual 
misery would have been avoided.” 

“We have learned a lesson, and will have 
this confidence, in future,” said Ellen, “I will 
never allow a trifle to come between us and 
happiness again.” 

“Nor I,” said her husband: and the promise, 
thus mutually given, was kept. Nowhere, in 
consequence, is thore a happier couple than 
Ellen and Frederick. 

It would appear, at first, to be incredible, yet 
experience proves that disagreement in the mar¬ 
ried relation generally has its origin in some 
trifle. Well does the poet say: 

“Alas! how light a thing will move 
Dissension between hearts that love!” 


DECEMBER*.. . “ 

BY KBS. B. F. TptOlLAjU 

Now see Pec ember, weak okl man, * 
Palsied and tottering he, ^ * 

^ith tliiir, shrill voice, and shaking hand, 
Come begging o’er the lea! 

His children one by one have died; 

Fair Spring and Summer mild, 

And Autumn, with her golden hair, 

His last, his dearest child! 

He begs for alms, he begs for warmth, 

He knocks at every door. 

In vain! On New Year’s morn they find 
A corpse upon the moor. 


W AHLOWA. 

BY MISS ANNE WHARTON. 

Many persons prompted by other motives 
than those of religion, joined the Pilgrims and 
accompanied them to America. Among these 
adventurers were two families united by the 
closest bonds of affection. Walter Douglass and 
William Mornton were friends from their youth 
—they had married sisters, and thus strength¬ 
ened the ties which bound them; the former 
was the father of a large family, the latter a 
widower with but one child, the loved and only 
solace of his old age. Eva Mornton was not yet 
eighteen, and was as lovely a being as the sun 
ever smiled upon; one there was who thought 
her the loveliest, this was her cousin, William 
Douglass, a youth some three years older than 
herself; brave, generous and high-spirited, with 
a face and form that many a gallant might envy, 
and eyes that glanced with a varioty of meanings 
whenever they encountered the downcast ones 
of his cousin Eva. 

The sufferings of the early settlers are well 
known—numbers perished daily by famine and 
disease. Skirmishes with the Indians were fre¬ 
quent; but in justice to the latter it is acknow¬ 
ledged that they were seldom the aggressors. 
Traitors of the English cruelly sought them out, 
attacked and pursued them, and if taken they 
were inhumanly tortured. 

It was a clear and brilliant evening in the 
early spring, the last bearp of sunset yet lin¬ 
gered amid the foliage of the forest trees, ting¬ 
ing the leaves with burnished gold; dimly in 
the distance was 3een the cluster of rud*habi- 
tations, that formed the settlement of New 
Plymouth, whilst the solitary spire that rose 
above the roofs, showed where they had “built 
a tabernacle in the wilderness,” and offered up 
their prayers amid the silence and sublimity of 
nature. At some distance from the r$st stood 
a dwelling, built in the same rude manner, 
^hough larger and more commodious than the 
Ethers; a viue of wild honeysuckle was trained 
over the rudely formed porch,, and scattered its 
sweet fragrance to the evening breeze. Within 
the poroh stood a girl of some eighteen sum¬ 
mers, her eyes bent thoughtfully on the ground; 
by her side was a youth gazing intently on her; 
after a long silence he spoke, 

“ Eva,” he said, “you are thinking of England 
—of your home.” 

She looked in his face with a thoughtful smile, 
as she answered, “ I do not regret England; and 
William, is not this now my home?” 

As she spoke, the sound of horses feet struck 
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upon their ears, and immediately after an Indian 
female rushed from the forest and sank insensible 
before them. Douglass raised her up and con¬ 
veyed her into the house, whilst Eva applied the 
usual restoratives; at length the fugitive reco¬ 
vered, and starting up stared wildly around her 
—after a moment, seemingly comprehending her 
situation, she turned calmly toward her compa¬ 
nions and said in very good English— 

“You have saved Wahlowa, and she thanks 
yon; is she now free to go in peace? Darkness 
is upon the forest, and danger is at rest.” 

“You are free,” said Eva, as she stepped to¬ 
ward the door, and the Indian springing forward 
was lost in the mazes of the forest. 

Douglass and his cousin needed no explana¬ 
tion of the scene they had witnessed; a party 
had that morning gone forth on an excursion 
against a few Indians who had been seen in the 
neighborhood. Wahlowa was evidently one of 
the fugitives pursued, to the verge of the forest 
and had thus found friends, where nought but 
foes could be expected; the incident soon faded 
from their minds, and Wahlowa was forgotten. 

The settlement for some months had enjoyed 
comparative security; the Indians were no longer 
seen in the neighborhood, and. hopes were enter¬ 
tained that they had abandoned their fruitless 
endeavors to regain their lost possessions. The 
families of Douglass and Mornton were prepa- 
paring for their departure for England. They 
had been induced to settle in the New World by 
the golden promises held forth to them; their 
hopes had been disappointed, and none felt now 
any regfet to leave the land where they had en- 
dored so many hardships and privations, save 
William Douglass and Eva, whose young and 
romantic minds had become attached to what 
they termed their “forest home.” 

It was the Sabbath before their intended de¬ 
parture, and the small congregation was col¬ 
lected in the rustic chapel, the promise of the 
Creator seeoaed there fulfilled, and a calm and 
holy spirit p eya ded those who were “ gathered 
together.’ 1 Eva felt a sadness steal over her as 
she thought it was the last time she would ever 
sit beneath that roof, she would never again 
join her voice with those now ascending to the 
throne of ^Grace; and when she sang her tones 
were even sweeter than their wont. There is 
something sublime in the worship of the Creator 
amid the silence of nature; we are alone amid 
His works, the foundations of art are hid from 
our sight, and we seem nearer heaven when the 
things of earth are shut from our gaze. In 
those unsettled and disastrous times every set¬ 
tler attended divine service armed; staves were 
planted at regular distances around the church, 
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against which every man leaned his rifle before 
entering the house of God; in this manner six 
or eight rifles were supported by one stave, a 
sentinel paced before them, to w-arn the con¬ 
gregation of any approaching danger. The 
comparative security which the settlement had 
enjoyed rendered these precautions less rigor¬ 
ously attended to than before, and on the Sab¬ 
bath alluded to the sentinel stood within the 
porch and joined his voice with the rest. Sud¬ 
denly, a loud, fiendish yell rang in the ears of 
the startled worshippers, bright flashes of flame 
burst in at the windows, and the forms of their 
ruthless foes sprang from amid the blaze, like 
demons exulting in the torture they had pre¬ 
pared: many rushed out but were cut down 
as they crossed the threshold, a few escaped, 
and the rest perished in the flames; shrieks of 
despair ran through the building which so short 
a time before had echoed to the voices of adora¬ 
tion and prayer, and the day which commenced 
in peace and holiness, ended in massacre, deso¬ 
lation and death. 

On the first attack of the Indians, Douglass 
had caught Eva in his arms, and rushing through 
the flames gained the open air: he paused a mo¬ 
ment to take breath, and was again springing 
forward, when a savage yell sounded in his ears, 
and the next moment he lay bleeding and insen¬ 
sible on the ground. When Douglass returned 
to recollection, he found himself in his own 

I I her; well known forms flitted around him, 
le was almost tempted to believe all that 
iassed but a dream. His uncle approached 
ted, Douglass raised himself, and looking 
stly in his face, asked: 
inhere is Eva ?” 

i answer was tears. There is something 
touching in the sight of a man in tears, 
an often weep^and her teats are like the 
rops, refreshing and b^mtiful; but bitter 
d must be the grief thaUshakes the stern 
e of man—that causes him to forget his 
tarity, and bow down bis heart in sorrow 
t chtldrc^V was some time before the be- 
dfafflet cogfd impart to Douglass the 
HU had oMbttrred since that fatal 
HH^^Vians had been put to 'flight by a 
ireement from the vessel then in harbor, 
lass was found wounded and senseless, 
or Eva they had sought in vain, and the 
i conviction forced itself on their minds 
she had either perished in the flames or 
ne a captive to the savage enemy. The 
{ was far more probable, as Douglass had 

! borne her beyond the reaoh of the devouring 
element; and every day brought him renewed 
strength to ascertain her fate. 
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At length his strength was re-established so 
that he could ride, he waited for nothing further, 
and accompanied by a small party, scoured the 
forest in all directions. Day and night they 
rode, but all in vain—no encampment could 
be found, and heart-broken and weary, they re¬ 
turned after nearly a week’s absence to their 
respective homes. 

The day succeeding that of his return, Doug¬ 
lass wandered to the verge of the forest and cast 
himself on the ground in the utter abandonment 
of grief; the sound of light footsteps aroused 
him, and with an undefined feeling of hope he 
started to his feet. A female stood at his side, 
and he turned away with disappointment and 
aversion when he recognized the features of an 
Indian. After a slight pause the girl spoke, 

“You have forgotten me,” sho said; *‘but 
Wahlowa remembers well.” 

Douglass bent eagerly forward as he ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of agonized inquiry: “Can 
you tell me, does she live to whom you owe 
life ?” 

“ She docs,” was the reply. 

“ Then I will rescue her or perish.” 

A scornful smile curved the lip of the Indian 
girl as she said—“Anyeuta loves the white 
maiden—he is a great chief, and the lord of 
many. What could the pale faces do against 
those warriors who hold their hearts in their 
hands ?” 

Douglass felt the truth of her words, and he 
answered: “Then we will ransom her at any 
price.” 

An expression of impatience crossed his com¬ 
panion’s countenance. “ You cannot save her,” 
she said; “but Wahlowa can.” She then im¬ 
parted to Douglass her plan of escape. 

On the morrow Anyeuta and his followers 
would convey the captive** one of the friendly 
tribes. At night ^ey intended to encamp in a 
valley, on the batik of the river, now known as 
the Penobscot. Encompassing three sides of the 
valley, was a steep rock, part of which overhung 
the stream. It was inaccessible, save by a secret 
path known only to the natives; the snmmi^UB 
so narrow as to admit btffrxme to 
over this precipice the Indian prCJpuWCN^^WP- 
duct Eva whilst her captors slept, and Douglass 
was to await them beyond the rock in readiness 
for immediate flight. This enterprise seemed 
fraught with but little danger, and almost certain 
success, and as Douglass poured forth his thanks 
his generous nature revolted at the thought of the 
danger which threatened the grateful girl for be¬ 
traying the secret path. 

Wahlowa divined his thoughts, and a bitter 
smile passed over her countenance as she said, 


“think not of me. You saved me when my life 
was a season of love and joy, now that joy is 
turned to bitterness, that love to hatred and re¬ 
venge l” She turned hastily away. 

Ala3, for the trusting heart—even in her wild 
and wooded home, had Wahlowa learned that 
love is not always truth. Her young affec¬ 
tions and her plighted troth were given alike 
to Anyeuta, and for a time he returned them; 
but now he had cast aside the gifts, and lavished 
his love on the captive maiden. Wahlowa saw 
it all, and determined to free the captive, and 
thus repay the debt of gratitude and satisfy her. 
revenge—for the consequences she cared not. 
What now to her was life—the golden cup was 
for ever broken. 

The moon had risen high in the heavens when 
two figures were seen on the summit of the rock, 
one approached the edge and gazed down upon 
the valley—then rejoining the other they sped 
swiftly onward, a moment more they had reached 
the opposite side, and Eva sank insensible in the 
arms of Douglass; she recovered to find herself 
in comparative safety and surrounded by all she 
held dearest on earth. The Indian girl stood 
proudly apart, and Eva hastily approached her: 

“Wahlowa,” she said, as she pressed her to 
her bosom, “you have sacrificed your safety 
for mine, come now with us, our home shall 
be your home, and you shall be unto me as a 
sister.” 

The Indian gently released herself from her 
embrace, and her voice was calm and passion¬ 
less as she answered: 

“Your words are kind, lady, and I thank 
you; but for seventeen summers Wahlowa’s 
homo has been in the forest; she cannot leave 
it now. Farewell! It is enough that you are 
happy, and Wahlowa will soon be happy too.” 

She turned proudly away, and a moment after 
her slight form was seen on the verge of the 
precipice—there was a breathless pause—then 
a sudden plunge. The face of the silver stream 
was broken, and the bosom of itjp waters was 
the resting-place of Wahlowa. 


THE CHRISTMAS PIE. 

BY H. J. VERS05, 

“ On ! when will Christmas come again?” 

We hear the urchin cry. 

It comes, and—glorious news for him!— 
It brings his Christmas pie. 

Triumphant o’er the prize he sits, 

Careless of peace or strife: 

He soars above such petty things, 

His soul is in his knKe. 
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THE NEW CARPET. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. j 

“How lovely—is it not beautiful?—I never j 
saw anything half so elegant—and to think how j 
cheap! 5 * j 

Such were the exclamations of Harry Howard’s \ 
young wife. She was standing with her husband \ 
in a fashionable carpet store, the clerk of which \ 
had just unrolled a piece of Brussels carpoting, j 
saying, j 

“ Now, madam, if you wish a really beautiful \ 
article, here it is; and at a price too I am almost \ 
ashamed to name; but we bought the goods low j 
and are anxious to close them out. You see the 
superior brilliancy of the colors. Indeed ingrain j 
carpetings are going quite out of fashion; for j 
manufacturers now reserve their best patterns j 
for Brussels. Besides, the latter outwears the j 
former, so that, though the first cost is higher, j 
in the end the one is no dearer than the other.” j 
Mrs. Howard had intended to purchase an < 
ingrain carpeting: her old one had been of that j 
kind, and she had always thought it quite good < 
enough. Her husband was not rich, but his j 
business being excellent, he had saved some* < 
thing annually, and was in a fair way to lay up \ 
a competence for his old age. Harry Howard’s \ 
exactness and rectitude were proverbial s he had j 
the reputation of being economical also : so that j 
he was very generally regarded as a rising young t 
man. j 

Jlis wife was a partner, in all respects, suitable j 
for him. She was moderate in her wishes, care- i 
ful in her household, an affectionate wife and a < 
provident mother. Harry Iov6d her devotedly, j 
for he thought her as prudent as she was kind, j 
But she had her little foibles, as well as other S 
folks; and her peculiar weakness was to be > 
proud of her house and furniture. I 

As the clerk unrolled the piece of beautiful > 
Brussels carpet she felt a sudden and strong > 


desire to possess it; and his eloquence speedily 
shook the objections which prudence had at first 
started in her mind. When he had finished, she 
looked wistfully at her husband. 

“ It is very pretty,” said he. 

“ And so cheap f” replied his wife. 

“ I am telling you the truth,” said the clerk 
with emphasis, “ when I declare on my honor 
that we could not import these goods to sell at 
anything like this price.” 

“The ingrain looks very dull beside it,” said 
the wife, “but still, perhaps, that will do for us 
quite as well as this.” And she turned away 
with a sigh, after this effort to resist the temp¬ 
tation. 
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“Well, do as you like, my dear,” replied her 
husband, “I am sure I can trust your good 
sense. The carpet will cost more than I had 
thought of giving; but then, as you say, it will 
outwear an ingrain one.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk; “I know a friend 
who bought an article like this five years ago— 
a different pattern, you know, but the same 
quality of goods—and it looks as fresh to-day 
as when it was put down. You could not find 
an ingrain carpet to do that.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the wife, looking inquir¬ 
ingly at her husband. 

“ Well, let us try it,” was his reply, for he 
saw his wife’s heart was set on the purchase. 
“It is but fifty dollars more at any rate, and 
fifty dollars can’t break me.” 

Mrs. Howard had not quite satisfied herself 
she had done right, for as she walked home she 
said, 

“ I know some will call it a useless extrava¬ 
gance, hut in the long run it is cheaper, you 
know, as the clerk said. And besides I can 
soon save it in other things. I will manage 
without a new silk dress this winter, and my 
old bonnet will do very well with a little fresh 
trimming. Oh! we shall not feel it by spring.” 

The carpet was put down, and then Mrs. 
Howard deelared it prettier than ever. It was 
indeed the proudest day of her life. Not one of 
her acquaintance possessed a Brussels carpet, 
and she reflected with considerable complacency 
on her superiority. It was her delight to exhi¬ 
bit it to her female friends, who, actuated by 
curiosity, or envy, lost no time in calling to see 
her new treasure: and she especially enjoyed 
the triumph it* afforded her over one or two, 
who heretofore had surpassed her in their style 
of living. 

The carpet had been down about a month 
when one evening Mrs. Howard said to her 
husband. 

“ Your mother was here to-day, my dear, and 
was in raptures with our new carpet. She says 
she never saw anything half so handsome. But 
sh^hinks our chairs entirely too common for 
itcane-bottomed chairs, with a Brussels 
carpet, Jo look shabby, I confess. Don’t you 
think so, my dear ?” 

“ I am more than half of your opinion,” said 
her husband, “ and thought so from the first. I 
wonder what a sett of mahogany chairs would 
cost ?” 

“I don’f know indeed. A great deal of 
money, I have no doubt. Mrs. Stetson paid 
seven dollars a piece for hers. We must do 
without mahogany chairs till we get rich.” 

Though Mrs. Howard said this, it was with 
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a sigb. The conversation dropped, nor was the 
subject alluded to for several days. But when¬ 
ever Mrs. Howard went into the parlor, she 
thought how great an improvement mahogany 
chairs would make; and though at first she re¬ 
pelled the idea of their purchase as too extra¬ 
vagant, she finally began to regard it with less 
aversion. One day, however, her husband came 
home. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ I saw a sett of maho¬ 
gany chairs to-day at auction, and they sold 
very cheap, being bid off for less than four 
dollars a piece. I almost wished you had been 
there, for if you had liked them, we could have 
got them a bargain.” 

“ What a pby!” said his wife, heaving a pro¬ 
found sigh. 

From that day the desire of possessing a sett 
of mahogany chairs became an engrossing one 
with Mrs. Howard. Four dollars a piece was 
so very cheap! If she could only obtain such a 
bargain 1 She attended all the sales, aqd visited 
all the auction rooms; and at last found a sett to 
suit her. On the day of the sale she was there 
punctually; but another person seemed equally 
anxious to have the chairs; and so Mrs. Howard 
was forced to pay five dollars a piece for them. 

“It is a little more than we thought of pay¬ 
ing,” she said. " But they are very handsome, 
and such a bargain. Several were quite disap¬ 
pointed when they came and found the chairs 
sold. I am sure I could have sold the purchase 
at a profit. But I don’t regret the cost a bit, 
since they look so beautiful.” 

Harry, as the reader may have guessed, was 
of an easy, good-natured disposition, and wil¬ 
lingly yielded to his wife’s opinions. If he felt 
any misgivings at this departure from economy, 
they soon vanished like his wife’s. 

The chairs were scarcely arranged in the par¬ 
lors, before some visitor suggested how much 
new sofas would improve the rooms; and so 
finally new sofas were bought. After this came 
mirrors and then pictures; for each new acqui¬ 
sition only made Mrs. Howard eager for more. 

The love of display now became a ruling^pas- 
sion with her. Hitherto she had been fery^ell 
contented with her old associates, who were 
generally people in her own rank in life; but 
now, with the increased elegance of her house, 
she aspired after more fashionable acquaintance. 
Visiting at their dwellings, she saw furniture 
more elegant than hers, and to rival them was 
continually adding some new article to her own 
rooms: so that at length her parlors, once so 
plainly furnished, blazed with candelabra, mir¬ 
rors, sofa-tables and gilded vases in the most 
fashionable style. 


Two years after the purchase of the new 
carpet, you would scarcely have known Harry's 
house. His own habits, and those of bis wife 
had changed also. Formerly his evenings had 
been spent at home, or in a sociable visit to 
a neighbor, where there was neither ceremony 
nor expense; but now he and his wife were 
nearly always abroad at some gay party, and 
when they remained at home it was to enter¬ 
tain a circle of friends with considerable dis¬ 
play. The Howards had got quite out of the 
sphere they had been brought up in. They 
had become involved in a round of visiting, 
entertainments, and balls. Every evening a 
little party was projected at their house or 
another, or else seats were taken at the theatre 
for the whole company. Display and extrava¬ 
gance had altogether supplanted that love of 
order and economy which had once been the 
characteristic of both Harry and his wife. 

It was not without many a misgiving that 
the young couple continued this new career 
they had begun; but the truth is, habits of ex¬ 
pense ore more easily acquired than got rid of; 
and their new friends were so charming, or so 
fashionable, and their own vanity was secretly 
so much pleased with the notice taken of them, 
that both Harry and his wife found their fears 
daily less and less troublesome, and gave them¬ 
selves up with more and more zest to the plea¬ 
sures of their new mode of life. 

Among the warmest friends Harry possessed 
was Mr. Harvey, an old gentleman who had 
grown rich in a small business by slow economy* 
On Harry’s starting out in life, Mr. Harvey had 
been active in assisting him, not only'with his 
experience, but with bis purse. Latterly, how¬ 
ever, the intimacy between the old gentleman 
and his protegee had declined; not from the 
fault of the former, however. But Mr. Harvey 
had ventured some expostulations with Harry 
on his new mode of life, which had not been 
taken in good part. 

One day, however, Harry came into Mr. Har¬ 
vey’s store with an anxious brow, and in con-, 
siderable embarrassment asked for the loan of a 
thousand dollars. 

“ I have nothipg to lend,” said tho old man, 
with a shake of the head. “ These are threat¬ 
ening times, and every man must look out for 
himself.” 

Harry colored and turned on his heel. When 
he had gone, the old gentleman’s wife, who 
happened to be in the store at the time, said, 

“ My dear, I thought you had plenty of money. 
I am sure I saw you send two thousand dollars 
to bank since I came in.” 

“So I did,” replied hei husband. “Nordtfd 
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I say I had no money. I only refused to lend, * 
And Harry understood me too. It must have < 
galled a proud nature like his to ask me for a i 
loan, and it galled him still more to have a re- ? 
fusal. But I could not help it. He is in full S 
career to ruin, nor can any assistance save him. s 
He would not take my advice.” s 

“You astonish me! Harry on the brink of s 
ruin! I thought him in an excellent business.” j 

“ So he is—so he is. But his business can ’t j 
stand the way he has been living these two years j 
past. He has been spending twice as much as ! 
he made. Until now, though dreadfully behind j 
hand, he has managed to keep his head above ! 
water; but money is getting scarce, and he will ! 
soon be pnabte to raise it. For the last month \ 
he has got along by borrowing from day to day.” j 

“His poor wife!” j 

“ His poor wife, I fancy,” said the old man j 
bluntly, “is as much to blame as he is himself. \ 
She is fond of display, and Harry is easily led; j 
and in those few words lie the secret of his ruin, j 
Ever since they bought their Brussels carpet, j 
they have been adding folly to folly and expense j 
to expense, until now they scarcely know their ; 
old friends, and turn up their noses at the style 
of living they once thought good enough for any 
body. Harry’s business was an excellent one, 
and if he had lived on half his income—as he j: 
might have done very comfortably—he would 
been been richer by a thousand dollars every 
year. It takes little argument, my dear, to show ; 
that, in that case, he would have been a wealthier 
man than I am at my age.” 

“It is a pity, a gTeat pity. But how could 
that carpet ruin him? Its whole cost could not 
be over one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“ Yes! but that led to other expenses. It was 
entirely too good for the rest of their furniture, j 
and they soon found this out, when they never > 
rested till they re-furnished their parlors, piece > 
by piece, to match it. Then, finding their house j 
more elegant than those of their neighbors, they 
began really to look down on their late associates 
and to court intimacies with richer and more 
fashionable people. Finally they moved into a 
larger house. Had any one, five years ago, told 
Harry how extravagantly he would yet live, he 
would have laughed: but, by adding a little : 
almost daily to his expenses, he has finally come ; 
to spend the large sum he does now. To live 
as he is living is proper enough for wealthy 
men; but for Harry it is absurd—nay, crimi- ; 
nal!” 

Old Mr. Harvey’s prophecy was not long in 
being fulfilled. In less than a month afterward 
he came home and said, 

“You remember, my dear, the conversation 


we had about Harry Howard a few weeks ago. 
Well—to-day, he failed.” 

In less than a week the red-flag of the auc¬ 
tioneer waved from the windows of Harry’s 
elegant house; and before a month he had re¬ 
tired with his family to an obscure street, where 
he found a livelihood by hiring as a clerk. 

But the severest pang was felt by Mrs. How¬ 
ard, who, about a morjth after the failure, met 
one of her fashionable friends in the street, who 
returned her greeting with supercilious hauteur, 
saying to a companion in a tone loud enough to 
be overheard, 

“I should have thought Mrs. Howard would 
not have had the impudence to speak to me, 
after Mr. Howard had defrauded my husband 
of so much money. We used to tolerate the 
Howards because they were customers of Mr. 
Green, and gave excellent parties. But it seems 
they were giving these parties, all the while, on 
other people’s money. If there is anything I 
detest it is this aping a style of living above 
one’s means. Mr. Green says there ought to 
be a law to put men like Mr. Howard in the 
penitentiary.” 


SUN-SET SONNETS. 

BY C. H. GAttBER^ 

I. 

Delightful sunset, glowing, gorgeous, grand, 

Soft, silent, sad, and ever sanctified, 

Bright on the fertile field or barren strand, 

Fair on the simple stream or surging tide. 

Who has not gazed in admiration lost, 

As in the west a bright and beauteous host 
Of gold and silver Clouds, united throw 
Their rich reflections on the earth below, 

And one by one their splendid robes resigning, 

Fade with the sun-beams silently declining, 

As sinks the glory of that mighty power, 

In which they triumphed for a fleeting hour. 

And all is past, but one bright track which yet 
Remains to say the God of day has set. 

11 . 

Sad, silently, and slow the last ray fades, 

And falls away before the glittering shades, 

Of gloomy night, as if reluctantly 
It left its station in the lofty sky. 

Sun-set—thou hast a spell whose magic power 
Has charmed my soul in every scene of life 
In childhood’s earliest, best, and calmest hour, 

In youth and manhood’s stouter, sterner strife, 

At sun-set hour, In holy infancy, 

A mother’s prayer would light me to my rest; 

At sun-set hour in manhood let me flee 
Where memory saint-like shrines that one so blest. 
When to the grave, his friends the bard shall bear, 
Oh! let it be when sun-set’s smile is there. 
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“ A violet by a mossy stone, $ 

Half hidden from the eye.” Wordsworth. > 

Who says there is no American poetry? \ 
No poetry I Go to our snow-capt mountains, j 
or the green savannahs of the south—listen to i 
the roar of Niagara, or watch the melancholy \ 
sweep of the Mississippi—pierce the gloom of < 
our forests thousands of years old, or stand in < 
one of the wild gorges of the Rocky Mountains: < 
and then say there is no poetry in America. \ 
The whole land is full of it. Poets, by pro- \ 
fession, we have but few; yet the musical harp \ 
of Poesy is never still. Every day we meet, j 
in one newspaper or another, with some un- j 
pretending effusions, written by one unknown j 

to fame, which would have shed lustre even { 

7 j 

around any brow, star-gemmed as it might be! 5 

Our people have not time to sit down and j 
manufacture poetry, as Wordsworth and Moore j 
have done, making it the business of their lives. \ 
The rich ore is here, but who has the leisure to J 
8melt it ? Now and then a vein of virgin gold > 
appears, but too often the rich treasure is lost j 
from sheer neglect. Not a poetical people! It > 
is a foul slander. We live and breathe poetry, j 
The storms that sweep along our coast, and the j 
thunder that booms and exults among our hills > 
inspire us with all the elements of the highest > 
poetry, and from the cradle to the grave, we live j 
in a world of unwritten poetry! } 

A flower that is flung down the wind, takes \ 
root or perishes only as chance may assign. A i 
fugitive poem is too apt to be lost, like the j 
flower. It shall be our task occasionally to j 
select such poems of this character, as we And ? 
worthy of preservation. We cannot indeed res- ; 
cue all from oblivion. Neither, on the other ; 
hand, can we avoid quoting poems which many ; 
of our readers have seen before. 

<£ Passing under the Rod” is a beautiful poem 
by Mrs. M. S. B. Dana. 

“ I saw the young bride in her beauty and pride 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, 
And the future looked blooming and gay, 

And with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 

Bv the chain which her tenderness wove, 

But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding and : 
torn, 

And the chain had been severed in two, 

She had changed her white robes'for the sables of grief, 
And her bloom to the paleness of woe; 

Yet the Healer was there, pouriog balm on her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies. 

There had whispered a voice—’twas the voice of her 
God, 

l I love thee, I love thee!— pass under the rod! 1 


I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 

And she kissed the soft lips as he murmured her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 

Oh, sweet as the rose-bud encircled with dew, 

When its fragrance is flung on the air. 

So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 

As he lay in his innocence there! 

But I saw; when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 

And the tale of her sorrow was told. 

Yet the Healer was there, who had smitten her heart, 
And taken her treasure away; 

To allure her to heaven he has placed it on high, 

And the mourner will sweetly obey! 

There had whispered a voice—’ was the voice of her 
God, 

1 1 love thee, I love thee l —pass under the rod !' 

I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the future grew bright in their gaze, 

As they saw the proud place he nad won: 

And the fast coming evening of life promised fair, 

And its pathway grew smoothed to their feet, 

And the star-light of love glimmered bright at the end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet; 

But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the grave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest hope had been laid, 

And the star had gone down in the darkness of night, 
And joy from tneir bosoms had fled. 

Yet the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper world— 
*Twas their star shining brilliantly there! 

They had each heard a voice—’twas the voice of their 
God, 

*1 love thee, I love thee!— pass under the rod P ” 

Everybody who has Tead c< The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” remembers little Nell, one of the most 
exquisite creations of the novelist. Mrs. R. S. 
Nichols, another of our female poets, has sur¬ 
passed herself, in the following lines. 

“Spring, with breezes cool and airy, 

Opened on a little fairy! 

Ever restless, ever merry, 

She, with pouting lips of cherry, 

Lisped the words she could not master, 

Vexed that she might speak no faster,— 
Laughing, running, playing, dancing, 

Mischief all her joys enhancing,— 

Full of baby mirth and glee, 

It was a joyous sight to see 

Sweet little nell! 

Summer came, the green Earth’s lover! 
Ripening the tufted clover,— 

Calling down the glittering showers,— 
Breathing on the buds ana flowers,— 

Rivalling young and pleasant May 
In a generous holiday! 

Smallest insects hummed a tune 
Through the blessed nights of June: 

And the maiden sang her song 
Through the days so bright and long, 

Dear little nell ! 

Autumn came! the leaves were falling, 

Death the little one was calling; 

Pale and wan she grew, and weakly, 

Bearing all her pains so meekly, 

That to us she seemed still dearer, 

As the trial hour drew nearer, 

But she left us hopeless, lonely, 

Watching by her semblance only,-r- 
And a little grave they made her,— 

In the church-yard cold they laid her,— 
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Laid her softly down to rest, > 

With a white rose on her breast, > 

Poor little nell.” ? 

About a year ago the ensuing lines appeared in j 
a newspaper anonymously. They are obviously ? 
written by one suffering under the terrible inflic- j 
tion of which he so mournfully complains. Oh! \ 
there is truth, terrible truth in this poem on ! 

“Deafness.” j 

“I sit in silence—to my ear, there comes no sound of j 
words, \ 

No children’s ringing laugh I hear, nor joyous song of \ 
birds— j 

1 see the warblers on the wing and children sporting \ 
round, i 

But to my deadened ear they bring no sweet and j 
welcome sound. j 

I walk in silence—tho’ I know that ev’ry flow’r and ; 

tree ; 

Is vocal with the music sweet, of bird and humming \ 
bee— | 

I see the fields of waving corn stirred by the summer j 

breeze, < 

But still to me no sound is borne from flowers, or j 
fields, or trees. j 

Each day I see around our board my friends their i 
places fill— I 

I see my mother ask of God a blessing on each meal; 
But yet no word I ever hear of that familiar prayer, J 

And not a sentence greets my ear from all assembled i 
there. j 

Although to church, on Sabbath days, I duly still repair, } 
To offer there my sacrifice of humble praise and prayer, ( 
To me through all that blest abode unbroken silence ? 

reigns, \ 

Silent to me the word of God —silent the sacred strains. * 

To me the streams in silence flow, the distant sea to • 
join, ? 

There’s music in their waves I know, to every ear but ; 

mine, j 

I watch the billows as they reach and break upon the • 
shore, 

Yet though I stand upon the beach, I hear their sound ; 
no more. ; 

To me the storms in silence roar—the threatening clouds 
I see, I 

But though the rain in torrents pour, it brings no sound , 
to me— \ 

I see the trees by tempest riven, its gathering force I ' 
feel, \ 

Behold the angry flash of heav’n, yet hear no answering ; 
peal. j 

Alas! to me all nature’s voice is now forever mute, j 
And ne’er again may I rejoice in sound of song or 
lute— \ 

Yet still doth faithful mcm’ry bring the sweet melodious ; 

lays, j 

I heard my loved companion sing in earlier, happier 1 
days. j 

Oh, would that I could hear once more the charming ? 

sound of words, \ 

The music of. the winds and waves, and melody of 
birds— j 

Could hear the Sabbath bell again sound from the house J 
of prayer, j 

And join in every sacred strain with those who worship ! 
there.” . j 

With these fugitive pd%tf we close our I 
“Waifs” for the present. Shall we continue 
them ? We know that all who love the bright i 
and beautiful in verse will answer “yes!” 

17* 


MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

The engraving of Mrs. Stephens, which we 
publish this month, was prepared originally for 
Graham’s Magazine j and we have procured the 
use of the plate in consequence of the fidelity of 
the likeness and the extreme finish of the engra¬ 
ving. For this we are indebted to the courtesy 
of G. R. Graham, Esq. 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens is a native of Connec¬ 
ticut, and is now probably thirty-five years old. 
The district where she was born abounds in 
scenery of rural loveliness; and to this fact, 
perhaps, the world owes much that is beautiful 
in her writings. At an early age she married, 
and soon after removed wiih her husband to 
Portland, Maine. Subsequently she took up her 
residence in New York, where she has since 
continued to dwell. 

Her literary career began in Portland, and was 
purely accidental in its commencement. Among 
the earliest of her friends was John Neal, Esq., 
of that place, who soon appreciated her genius. 
She projected, and for some time published and 
edited, “Tho Portland Magazine.” After her 
removal to New York she became the editor of 
“The Ladies’ Companion;” and subsequently 
was attached to “ Graham’s Magazine,” as one 
of the editors of that periodical. In 1S13 she 
became associated with the writer in editing this 
magazine: and in that capacity has given to the 
public her best and most matured compositions. 

Before becoming connected with this maga¬ 
zine, her ablest stories were “Alice Copley,” 
and “Malina Gray.” Since she has been as¬ 
sociated with us she has written, “Anna Tay¬ 
lor,” “Tho Tradesman’s Boast,” and “Anne 
Boleyn,” all of them superior novels. She has 
also given to the world, through our pages, 
“The Beggar Boy,”.“The Last Appeal,” and 
other tales, in merit far above any she ever 
before had composed. Her occasional poetry is 
very beautiful. The lines to “ A Dear Friend,” 
which wo published from her pen last January, 
were full of pathos and truth. 

To undertake a lengthy criticism of the ge¬ 
nius of Mrs. Stephens would be out of place 
here, where the partialities of friendship may be 
thought to blind the judgment or bias the taste. 

The character of Mrs. Stephens may be seen 
in her writings. She is impulsive, generous, 
self-sacrificing, strong in her domestic attach¬ 
ments, frank, energetic, persevering. Her manu¬ 
script is hurried, and often blotted with tears. 
Of flowers, and of the fine arts she is passion¬ 
ately fond. 
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ANNE BOLEYN.* 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ Like a clankless chain enthralling— 

Like the sleepless dreams that mock— 

Like the frigid ice-drops falling 
From the surf-surrounded rock. 

Such the cold and sickening feeling 
Those hast caused this heart to know, 

Stabbed the deeper by concealing 
From the world its bitter woe.” Byron. 

It was Lord Percy whom Anne Boleyn had 
seen upon the hill when she left her sister so 
precipitately. He had broken away from the | 
bondage of the cardinal, from the control of his $ 
haughty father, and privately left London, de- j 
termined to seek an interview with the lady of j 
his love, and flee with her into France if no 
other way presented itself of eluding the lord > 
cardinal’s arbitrary command never to see her > 
again. Another feeling strong as love itself had > 
urged the impetuous young man forward to this i 
step. A letter had reached him, from some ^ 
unknown person, conveying dark insinuations j 
of the king’s attachment to Anne Boleyn, and \ 
pointing this out as a reason for his stern pro- \ 
Uibition to her marriage with himself, and for j 
her prompt retirement from the court. j 

Percy was of a confiding, generous nature, but j 
passionate and full of warm impulses. He did j 
not, for a moment, credit the subtle hint that j 
Anne favored the king’s dishonorable suit, and \ 
had retired from court to avoid the scrutiny of : 
her betrothed husband, but the very idea that ! 
her name could be coupled with that of the king 
even by one individual, galled his haughty spirit 
beyond endurance. The profound silence main¬ 
tained by Anne since her departure from court, 
also filled his heart with vague misgivings. 
Neither message nor letter had reached him. 

While Percy was laboring under the painful 
doubts created by this letter, two events trans¬ 
pired to excite these feelings beyond endurance. 
Lord Shrewsbury’s daughter arrived at the court, 
and the king left suddenly privately, taking 
only a few followers with him, and telling no one 
—not even the queen—where his journey tended. 

At this time another letter reached Percy, 
stating that King Henry had gone down to Kent 
by Anne Boleyn’s invitation. That he would 
ostensibly visit a nobleman whose residence lay 
some twenty miles from Hever Castle, where his 


* Secured according to act of Congress, in 18-10, by 
Edward Stephens, in the clerk’s office of the southern 
district of New York. 


retainers might remain while ho made private 
excursions to the lady’s bower. 

How accurately Eleanor had calculated upon 
his movements when she sent that anonymous 
letter, was proved by his appearance in Kent, 
and in sight of Hever Castle on the day and 
hour that King Henry approached it for the first 
( time unattended and alone, like his subject. 

< A bend in the road had concealed the royal 
| horseman, and in truth Percy’s heart beat so 



\ sacrifice so much, that he had no thought for any 
\ other object. Even the figures of Anne Boleyn 
i and her sister as they moved down the opposite 


eminence, escaped him. So he rode on, rather 
slowly, for his horse was tired, and the roads, at 
that period, none of the best. After descending 
the hill the highway ran along its foot for some 
little distance, trodden over the margin of the 
forest rivulet, which wc have mentioned before, 
as separating the base of the hill from the timber 
land that lay between it and the castle. After 
threading its banks for perhaps the eighth of a 
mile, the road crossed the brook in a shallow' 
part and cut through the dense trees up the 
neighboring eminence. Percy come upon the 
brook where its waters were narrow and deep, 
foaming through a bed of broken rocks that only 
allowed them to flash up to sight here and there 
in merry sparkles. The young noble was using 
both hand and spur to compel bis horse from an 
obstinate determination which it had formed to 
drink in this tempting place, when he caught a 
gleam of female garments coming through the 
trees. His cheeks flushed with eager expecta¬ 
tion, and his heart beat quick. The horse took 
advantage of his opportunity, and turning sud¬ 
denly plunged one foot up to the knee in the 
limpid waters, which he began to inhale with a 
gurgling and luxurious sound, while his master 
bent forward on the saddle, and holding his 
breath, strove to obtain a distinct view of the 
approaching female. 

The dusk was gathering around him, and 
though the gorgeous colors in which the female 
was arrayed, rendered her approach visible by 
a contrast with the deep green of the forest, she 
advanced within a few yards of the brook before 
he could distinguish her features. The moment 
his eager glance fell upon her face he drew back 
in the saddle with a look of keen disappointment. 
Forcing his horse back from the limpid draught 
that it was enjoying so greedily, he remained 
upon the bank tiUpthe lady, who approached 
slowly, and with Yier eyes bent on the earth, 
\ paused upon the opposite shore as if checked 
^ alike in her progress and her reverie by the 
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rushing waters. She turned her dark eyes up 
the brook, and when they rested on Percy gave 
a slight start, as if she had just perceived him, 
and was astonished at his presence. 

“ Percy, my lord, can this be possible ?” she 
exclaimed, stepping upon a fragment of rock, 
and springing from one stone to another till she 
stood by his side. “ Nay, this is an unexpected 
pleasure, >? she said, giving her hand with cordial 
frankness to the young noble, who received it 
with some show of constraint. “ Though I 
can hardly claim the right to welcome guests 
at Hever Castle in the absence of its lord: and 
while Mistress Anne presides there. Lord Percy 
can never be an unwelcome visitor even to her.” 

“ I trust not, lady,” replied Lord Percy, struck 
unpleasantly by the manner in which Anne was 
mentioned. “ It would be a strange thing indeed 
if Henry Perc^ lacked a cordial greeting here.” 

“ All changes seem strange to those who suffer 
by them,” said Eleanor, turning her eyes upon 
him with a hesitating and compassionate look. 

“ Of what changes speak you, fair lady ? The 
tone and manner in which you mention persons 
here surprise me more than anything else,” said 
Percy, in a voice that, spite of himself, was a 
little unsteady. 

Eleanor gazed in his face an instant, bent her 
dark eyes to the earth, and seemed to ponder 
r- some painful thought in her mind. 

“You have not seen Mistress Anne, then f ’ 
she said after a moment. 

“ Seen her—no,” said Percy, becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with Eleanor’s manner— 
“ how were that possible ? We are yet half a mile 
from Hever Castle, where I soon trust to surprise 
the sweet lady in her own bower-room.” 

“Then she did not know of your coming?” 
inquired Eleanor, while a look of hesitation and 
painful doubt settled more and more visibly on 
her face. 

“I did not know of it myself half an hour 
before my back was turned upon the court, fair 
lady.” 

“It is strange,” muttered Eleanor, pressing a 
rosy finger thoughtfully on her lip, while her 
eyes was bent to the earth again—“from my 
sister’s restless manner I should have supposed 
that she expected some one, and if not—but it 
must be so, her heart divined your coming before 
you knew of it yourself.^ I am sure of it, though 
she would not take me into her confidence as in 
former days,” cried the beautiful woman with 
sudden animation, and lool^^ip with a relieved 
and brightened countena^^^^H some trouble¬ 
some suspense had just lefH^reart. “ At any 
rate,” again Eleanor cast down her eyes, and 
they seemed filling with tears, “had the despised 


and rejected Eleanor been thus happy in Percy’s 
love it would have been so with her!” 

“Lady!” exclaimed Percy, in a voice that 
bespoke both pain and displeasure. 

“ It needs not that tone, Lord Percy, to re¬ 
mind Eleanor Boleyn that even a sad memory 
of the past is forbidden to her,” said the strange 
young creature bitterly, and her splendid eyes 
Hashed with proud anger. “ But even now, so 
forgiving and so humble is this woman’s nature, 
I can pray heaven that your own proud and cruel 
heart may not suffer all that it has inflicted on 
mine!—or if it must, that it may forget former 
tenderness and forgive treachery as I have for¬ 
gotten and forgiven!” 

There was pure sadness in her tone as the 
latter portion of thig sentence was uttered, and 
she turned away as if about to recross the brook. 

Percy dismounted from his horse, and drew 
the bridle over his arm, her tone and manner, 
joined to the vague allusions made in her speech, 
filling him with apprehensions the more painful, 
because they awoke a recollection of the anony¬ 
mous letter, which, up to this time, he had re¬ 
solutely cast from his mind as unworthy of 
notice. 

“It is getting dusky among the trees,” he 
said, “and before you can reach the castle it 
will be quite dark. Were it not safer to walk 
along the highway under my escort ?” 

Eleanor hesitated, cast a look into the forest, 
and drew toward him as if with some reluctance. 
His noble heart reproached him for the wound 
his reproof had given to her pride, and he ad¬ 
dressed her with the gentle courtesy that was 
most natural to him. 

“ You will not suffer resentment at my rude 
speech to deprive me of a guide through these 
thick trees?” he said. “I can give you news 
of your noble bridegroom, for we met but the 
day before I left London.” 

“I hope that Arthur is well,” said Eleanor 
abstractedly, and still gazing into the forest as 
if reluetant to go on—then as if suddenly re¬ 
membering the whole import of his address, she 
added with a degree of earnestness that seemed 
quite unaffected. “ Resentment, oh, no, I was 
but anxious,” she paused, hesitated, and went 
on, “ I was but seeking for my fair si^jer. It was 
nightfall before she came in yesterday evening, 
and almost as late the day before. Were her 
health to suffer, I might be blamed for not in¬ 
terposing in her father’s absence, to prevent 
these long walks. It was this that brought me 
so far from the castle. But she must have re¬ 
turned home as I find her not, so I will walk on 
with you!” 

There was something in the tone and manner 
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more than the words of the speech that struck j 
upon Percy’s heart unpleasantly, and for a i 
moment he walked on by Eleanor’s side, very j 
anxious, and yet unwilling to ask any questions | 
that might betray his feelings to the young crea- s 
ture who had with so much art excited them. j 

“ These night dews are certainly unwhole- j 
some,” he said at last. “You act but kindly j 
in persuading Mistress Anne from encountering \ 
them.” | 

“If that were all the danger,” murmured j 
Eleanor in an under tone, but which reached < 
as it was intended, the heart of Lord Percy. ! 
He could endure the torture of suspense into \ 
which she had flung him no longer. He cried, ' 

“ What is the meaning of all this ? To what s 
do these vague speeches ^end ? In common s 
humanity, fair lady, keep me no longer in sus- \ 
pense! Is there any reason to suppose that I \ 
shall be unwelcome at Hever Castle ?” \ 

They were now approaching that sharp angle l 
in the road where it crossed the brook. Hitherto l 
it had wound along the unequal banks of the > 
rivulet, and being both narrow and shadowed > 
with trees, a person pursuing it could seldom j 
see any object move than ten or twenty yards in ? 
advance. The grass on either side was thick J 
and mossy, smothering the sound of every foot- ! 
fall, either of man or beast, that fell upon it. \ 
Still Percy had heard once or twice the light \ 
fall of a hoof moving on before them, but the j 
wood was full of deer, and taking it for one of \ 
those animals browzing on the way side, he ? 
scarcely heeded it, but as he addressed the last 
anxious question to his companion, the distinct ! 
tread of a horse was broken by a sound as if a ! 
leap had been uTged,and the hoofs of the animal 
had struck in the water, or upon moist earth in 
coming down. 

“Hush!” said Eleanor,and a flash of red flow 
like lightning across her cheek—“some one is 
moving in advance, and might hear us—besides 
I have nothing to say: doubtless you will be 
welcome at the castle: my words implied noth¬ 
ing else—why should they ?” 

That moment a bend of the rivulet gave them 
a full view some distance up its bed, especially 
where the road fell across it. Upon the oppo¬ 
site bank Pjercysawa horseman finely mounted, 
and recovering his hunter from a leap which he : 
had just made across the ford. The mart sprang : 
from his horse, and his face was an instant turned ; 
toward Percy. 

“Great heavens, it is the king!” burst from 
the astonished noble, and he involuntarily fell 
back a pace. The next instant he saw a female <; 
come eagerly down the path with joy in every ; 
impetuous movement, and fling herself in the 


outstretched arms of the king. Percy did not 
speak, but his face turned white as death, and 
staggering back as if some one had aimed a 
fierce blow at him, he fell against his horse, 
and flinging one arm over the animal’s neck, 
thus prevented himself from fallinglokhe earth. 
He saw the king bend his head. He knew that 
those gross lips were presse^ to Ange Boleyn’s 
face. A mist came before his eyes,-and cover¬ 
ing them with one hand, he stood by his horse 
a moment, sick and shuddering all over with 
disgustful grief. A moment and hi% whole de¬ 
meanor changed; he stood erect; his teeth were 
clenched, and his pale lips clung over them as if 
frozen together. He sprang to the saddle, and 
bending his white face toward Eleanor—who, 
bold as she was, shrunk back affrighted by the 
gleam of those burning eyes—he addressed her 
in a hoarse whisper— 

“Tell her that I have seen this.” 

He said no more, and did not even turn his 
eyes again toward the opposite bank, but wheel¬ 
ing his horse slowly around, rode away. 

Eleanor followed him with her eyes till he 
was out of sight, holding her breath and trem¬ 
bling faintly with a sort of malicious thrill, half 
pleasure, half pain. Then her small mouth 
curved into a triumphant smile, and she mur¬ 
mured—“ah, to enjoy this exquisite hate one 
must have loved as I did.” 

*She did not speak above her breath, And after 
casting a glance at Anne Boleyn, who had sunk 
to the king’s feet overwhelmed with sensations 
of which the reader is already aware, she 9oftly 
retraced her steps along the rivulet, and cros¬ 
sing on the broken rocks in its bed, though the 
deepening twilight, rendered the task a difficult 
one—she hurried through the woods in order to 
intercept King Henry and Anne Bojeyn before 
they reached the castle; . 

Chance had aided her wicked designs that day 
till it seemed like a miracle even to herself. 

CHATTER VI. 

Weeks went by, and Anne Boleyn’s life at 
Hever Castle became one of wild and feverish 
excitement. No letter, no message reached her 
from Lord Percy, and for more than a week 
after the king’s visit, every day was marked by 
another of those ardent and impassioned letters 
from the mighty monarch that have become 
portions of history. Sometimes these letters 
were received with, cold and freezing disdain, 
at other times would read them with 

brightning eye^^^A a smile of mocking 
triumph curledq^^Hfp, and she would mur- * 
inur, “ he iuilefl|ffie has forgotten me, while 
the king, his master ^ lives beneath my feet thus, 
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thus!” Then she would cast the letters down 
and trample on them, wild with contending 
feelings. Twice the king presented himself at 
Hever Castle, but Anne refused to see him. 
Each time Henry held a long interview with 
Arthur Boleyn’s bride, and during these inter¬ 
views the attendants beard the king’s voice 
raised to an angry and heated tone, as if 
he were keenly disappointed, and reproaching 
the lady for some failure of a given promise. 
At these times Eleanor always made a more 
strenuouqpffort to persuade her beautiful sister- 
in-law to leave her chamber, but all in vain. 
Anne was becoming suspicious of her importu¬ 
nity, and the artful woman dared not encroach 
upon her impatient nature further. 

At last Henry returned to London, and now 
the fever of pride, wounded tenderness, and half 
waking ambition which his presence had excited 
in Anne Boleyn’s bosom went off, and she sunk 
to a state of languid despondency more painful to 
witness than all the tumult of bewildering feel¬ 
ings that had so late agitated it. She would 
sit for hours together pondering over a book, 
or engaged in her embroidery, with moist eye¬ 
lashes and unsteady lips; like a young mother 
mourning over the grave of her only child, sad 
and regretful, but still with a hope in the future, 
faint, and dying day by day in her heart, like 
perfume from a fading flower. Her doubt of 
Percy’s constancy at first admitted to her mind 
as a sort of sacrilege, had now deepened into a 
painful fear, not that his love had changed, she 
did not believe this for a moment, but she began 
to doubt his resolution and his ability to brave 
the commands of Cardinal WblSey, his haughty 
father, and most of all, the Ling, whose mo¬ 
tives for breaking off their engagement were now 
broadly revealed to her. 

And so the time wore on, each day bringing 
its false hope andJta bitter disappointment. 

One evening, about four weeks after King 
Henry’s visit to Hever Castle, Anne sat alone 
in her*bower-room. She h^d been restless all 
day, and in order to quell the feelings that rose* 
sp bitterly in her heart as the sunset came on, 
still marking another period of Percy’s neglec^ 
she had^andered into the park walking fast 
and far, scarcely conscious of her own rapid 
movements, for there was relief to her ardent 
nature in violent physical actioh. She returned 
to her bower-room, worn out and languid with 
over exertion. As she sanl^ to her easy chair, 
her eyes closed, while hettMtearg’ forced them¬ 
selves like crushed diamouijl^Bpugh the knitted 
lashes. Her head sunk the support of 

one hand* that was bent iziWjU&» till the slender 
fingers touched her shoulder, and a dull, weary 


I feeling, half sleep, half stupefaction, fell upon 
her. The sound of horses approaching the castle 
fell upon her ear without arousing her to a con¬ 
sciousness that visiters were coming, and it was 
not till the door of her bower-room was flung 
open, and she found herself in her father’s arms, 
that the weary girl was aware-of his return 
home. 

“Oh, my father!—my father!” she cried, 

I trembling in his arms, and pressing her lips 
to his face as if they could bribe some happy 
tidings from him—“now, now I shall be con- 
5 teut again—but oome you alone, quite alone ?” 
| “ Nay, Arthur came with me, sweet daughter. 

| He did but pause to greet the fair dame whom 
j King Harry has given thee for a sister, in her 
> own room; he will^^here anon; but sit down 
> on thiAstool at my feet, gentle daughter, for I 
| have news that will stir thy heart, else thou art 
no true Boleyilt* 

| Poor Anne! the very mention of new3 did in- 
| deed stir her heart till its quick throbs made her 
faint. She could not speak, but 9at down upon 
| the stool, and lifting that beautiful, pale face to 
1 his, waited for him to speak. Sir Thomas gazed 
down upon her, and,a*brftlian^sniilo illuminated 
| her fine features. 

? “Now tell me, if thou canst, what tidings it 
is that I have to impart!” he said, fondly play¬ 
ing with her impatience. 

j “I know not—I dare not guess!” said Anne, 
< her lips grew red and broke into a lovely smile, 
i like a rose-bud bursting open when its heart is 
< drenched with dew. “ You could not smile upon 
f me thus if it were evil tidings.” 

\ “Evil, thoir shalt hear, child, for I see by 
> those flashing eyes that some bright thought is 
! aroused in thy mind. Three weeks since this 
| day, by the king’s great munificence, thy father 
\ was created Viscount Rochford, afid appointed 
< treasurer of the royal household.” 

\ T|o smjpi left Anne’s lips, and s&c shrank 
< t#ck paler than before, and with a gesture of 
i keen disappointment—almost^bf indignation. 

' “Why, Anne, these tidings seem to please 
< thee not, as I expected!” said Sir Thomas, 
| gazing at her in surprise. “ Is a place in the 

I peerage of England of so little moment that 
thou canst find no word of gratulaJtajL for thy 
father, or of gratitude to the king?’^ 

“ This news has taken me by surprise, I~I 
would know at wlAtt price—forgive me, my 
father, I have not been well, and these hidings 
are so strange, so terribly important!” 

Anne burst into tears, and covered her face 
with both hands to avoid the penetrating aiid 
displeased look that'Sir Thomas fixed upon her. 
“Thou art sadly changed 4 An lie,” said ^ 
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Thomas, after a moment of silent surprise— 

“ and seem scarcely so grateful for a father’s ; 
advancement as becomes the daughter of a house 
that has been so greatly ennobled—but I have 
other tidings for thee!” 

Anne looked up, her eyes flashed through 
their tears, and she held her breath. 

Sir Thomas paused, and regarded her with a 
stern and searching look. 

“I was about to speak of one whose name j 
has been somewhat too often coupled with 
thine since it has.been the expressed wish of 
our sovereign that he should wed with another. 

I speak of Lord Henry Percy.” 

“ Ah, father, father, you have not turned 
agairist us also!” cried Anne, sliding from the 
stool to her knees. “ HtfHJrou but known how i 

deeply we lov*e each other-” ^ j 

Sir Thomas checked her before the sentence ! 
was finTshed. * * < 

“ Hush, Anne, or thou may’st say in thy pas- \ 
sion what a father might blush to hear, and then \ 
to remember—three weeks ago Lord Percy was 
married to Lacfy Mary Talbot!” 

Anne sprang’Jo her feet with a low cry like 
that of some tinlul animok struck to tht heart 
by an arrow. Her face and neck,, even her 
hands, become hueless as marble. Bhe stood 
thus durirfg half a minute perhaps, and then 
sunk slowly to her knees, not as if she intended 
an act of homage or supplication, but helplessly 
like some animal when it falls to <Jie*with the 
shaft in its side. 

“Father, tell 'me—this was only said to try 
my faith in him—you did it to frighten me, sir.** 
I am not frightened!” and the goor girl tried to 
.smile. 

“I have told only what myself witnessed,” 
said Sir Thomas somewhat sternly, for herhvi- j 
dent difltres#displeased him. “The splendor 
of Lord Percy’s marriage was the marvel of half 
London.^ L 

“HeVas forced to wed her—it was not his 
free act, I fijrill not'believe it!” 
voice of keen anguisji, joined to 
vealed the deep pain she suffered. * ~ 

“It was the king—it was Cardinal Wolsey-r- ;L 
himself urged on the marriage, at least ‘So’ his j 
fatber,,ihe 0 Jd earl, informed me with his own 
lips,’4*nid Sir Thorrias. ' j 

Anpe’s face drooped forward, and^he coveted j 
it with her trembling hands, she. seemed strug- j 
gling for tea^s, but they choked her utterance > 
without moistening hor*eyes. Suddenly she re- ! 
moved her hands and looked up, “ father, you > 
have no pity on m» !. Yotl do not know all I In > 
the eight ofhc^a n I was betrothed to Lord j 
Henry Perqjr. In <u»eret—without your sanction \ 


our faith was plighted—solemnly plighted, each 
to the other.” 

“ Let maiden pride bury the secret then,” said 
Sir Thomas sternly, “I would not have it hinted 
about in Henry’s court that any man living had 
dared to cast this slight on a daughter of mine.” 

Again Anne covered her face, and when she 
looked up a flash of red kindled over her pale 
cheeks, and upon her dark lashes trembled a 
single tear. 

“I would not see my daughter degraded at 
the court of that monarch who basest loaded 
me with honors, and all for her sake! It were 
a glorious triumph to the fickle Percy could he 
see the lady to whom kings would fain pay 
homage, trembling and weeping over his care¬ 
less desertion of her.” 

“He shall never see that!” cried Anne, rising 
to her ffcet, while the crimson flush burned like 
flame on her cheeks. 

“It toere an insult to thy father, and to the 
king, who honors thee so greatly with his favor, 
were mortal eye ever to witness it again. It 
might even ruin the brightest and most lofty 
designs ever imagined for the benefit of a sub¬ 
ject,” said Sir Thomas. 

“I do not understand all that you are say¬ 
ing!” said Anne, pressing a hand to her forehead 
—“the king, what said you of his majesty?” 

“ I said that the king loves you, Anne: he told 
me so when last I saw him at court: he told me 
of his visit here, of thy coldness, and-” 

“ He told you these things, father—he dared, 
and what answer did you make the royal pro¬ 
fligate, sir,” cried Anne, with a look of superb 
scorn. ^ . 

“I told him,”*said Sir Thomas calmly, “that 
when he could make Anne Boleyn queen of 
England, she had her father’s sanction to his 
suit.” 

“ Queen of England,” criq^Anne, with a wild 
and thrilling laugh that was full of mockery— 
“ Queen of England. Yes, yes, that were safely 
promised. I trust*hat his majesty will riot visit 
Uhe roof that shelters Anne Boleyn till he has 
that power!’I 

“ It may be his, and more speedily than most 
people deem,” replied Sir Thomas, fixing his 
eyes calmly upon the wild beauty of his daugh¬ 
ter's face. 

“ Is Queen Cktharine dead—or ill unto death 
—that you say this so calmly, father ?” 

“ When thou ai£ quieter and capable of such 
grave thought aatthe subject requires, we will 
talk of this mattiP^ replied Sir Thomas—“but 
hark, I hear Arthur, with his wife, coming 
hitherward—I would not that this fair daugh¬ 
ter-in-law should witness how much the news 
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of Lord Percy’s marriage has discomposed thee, 
Anne—those flushed eyes and burning cheeks 
but ill become the beauty which made a monarch 
captive. Steal through yon door, child, and come 
back in more seemly fashion, I will appear to be 
waiting for thee here!” 

Anne Boleyn required no second bidding to 
seek the solitude for which her fevered heart 
panted. She left the room, and without going 
to her chamber or casting even a veil over 
her, she ran wildly down a flight of steps that 
led from bower-room to a private postern, 
and issuecRnto the park unmantled, pale and 
breathless. It was a gloomy night. Clouds^dark 
and leaden were sweeping in masses over the 
sky, giving even to those stars that struggled 
through their black folds a pale and sickly hue. 
The heavily wooded park lay before her one 
dense mass of blackness; great drops of rain 
fell at intervals upon her hair as she sped along, 
and the turf under her feet was damp with a fine 
mist that had been settling upon it during the 
last half hour. The poor girl heeded nothing of 
this; her brain was in confusion; her heart was 
full of anguish; she plunged under the damp, 
dark trees, and wandered on wringing her hands 
and sobbing piteously. She had no pride left. 
In the vast solitude of the wood her heart was 
unshackled, and poured forth its bitter sorrow 
in tears, and sometimes in words that sounded 
painfully amid the sweeping wind. 

The rush of a brooklet crossing her path 
checked her wild flight. She paused; looked 
back, and saw by the great trees bending their 
knotted arras over her, that she was in the very 
spot where King Henry had digmounted from 
his horse on the day whan he first visited Hever 
Castle. 

A wild laugk broke from her lips, and folding 
her arms, she stoodjRtotionless in the black night 
lost in a deep fit ofjthought. Amid the desola¬ 
tion of her young heart a gleam of triumph, of 
keen and bitter pride had broken. 

“ Without a word—a look—a struggle, he has 
given me up—oh, holy mother of heaven, can 
such treason live in the human heart ? And I 
loVed him so—after all the past could he cast 
me from him so readily 7 ” She paused, looked 
wildly around in the darkness, and the pride of 
her nature kindled higher and higher as she felt 
the elements rising and swelling angrily around 
her. “ It was here, on this very spot, that his 
master and mine, the monarch of this great land, 
pbured forth his gratitude like a feed beggar 
for one mistaken caress, such as I have given 
to thee, false Percy, profusely as the violet 
that givcs,its blossoms to the child that seeks 
for them!. He was at my feet—the king to whom 


thou art a vassal, Percy—the great monarch of 
England, and I spurned him—but now, now— 
oh, it were ecstacy to show this recreant how 
madly the king seeks that which thou hast flung 
aside as worthless!” 

Again the wretched girl paused, again her 
arms were tightly folded, and a fit of deep 
musing fell upon her. It lasted several minutes, 
and during the whole of that time she stood 
like a thing of marble, revealing the life that 
had become a pain only by occasional sharp 
sobs. At last she spoke, and the voice left 
her lips clear and ringing, like the low tones 
of a trumpet. 

“ The Queen of England—what did my father 
mean ?—he is not one to brook the dishonorable 
suit even of a king—^^at did my father mean 7 ” 

Ann^turned suddenly and retraced her way 
to the castle. It was now raining fast, and her 
garments were soon deluged with moisture, but 
she was all unaware of it, and the great drops 
that came drifting through her hair down her 
hot cheeks seemed to strike upon flame, so little 
was its cold touch felt. 

She reached the castle, ascended the wiuding 
stairs, and entered her chaniber. A serving 
woman who had just placed lights upon the 
toilet-table paused in her task, startled by the 
unearthly beauty of the face, which, spTte of the 
dishevelled tresses that fell around it and of her 
dripping garments, was transcendant in its wild 
and brilliant loveliness. 

" Go to Wy father, and say that I would speak 
with him here,” said the fair girl, pausing in the 
midst of the room, where she remained with her 
garments falling in wet masses around her feet, 
till Sir Thomas presented himself at the door. 
“ My father,” said Anne, turning her bright eyes 
upon Sir Thomas, who did not observe the dis¬ 
array of her dress in the large and dimly lighted 
chamber, “ there was something in your speech 
just now that I did not comprehend. -Said you 
not that King Henry might some day tyave the 
right of choosing another than Catharine of Ar- 
ragon to sit ^y him on the throne ?” 

“Now that this question seems to imply s6me 
power of reasonable comprehension, I will speak 
on the subject,” said Sir Thomas, drawing a 
chair close to that into which his daughter had 
sunk. " But remember, Anne, the king’s wishes 
and intentions are with the exception of us two, 
known only to himself and Cardinal "Wolsey— 
not even to thy brother must the secret be whis¬ 
pered.” . . 

“ I understand, and will be secret.” 

“Then listen. It is now some months since 
Henry has felt great doubts of the validity of his 
marriage with Catharine, his brother’s widow. 
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Cardinal Wolsey confirms this doubt, and many \ 
high prelates have within the last two weeks < 
been privately consulted on the subject. All S 
sustain the king in his design to apply for a < 
divorce from Romo.” j 

“This is strange news,” said Anne, and the \ 
blood brightened in her cheek like flashes of Are. | 
“How long is it since Henry’s conscience be- j 
come thus troubled ?” j 

“His resolution regarding the divorce,” re- j 
plied Sir Thomas, with a meaning smile, “was i 
harbored first after his visit to my castle here, j 
which same visit seems to have aroused his 
sleeping conscience to a very painful degree.” ! 

“ And he told you of that visit!” said Anne, 
fixing her bright eyes upon Sir Thomas* j 

“He did!” fc* 

“And did his highness inform the r^v Lord j 
of Rocliford all the honor which was intended j 
to his child ?” | 

“He only told me that which a father might j 
hear with pride. Naught else transpired. If ! 
aught was said which Henry may have repented j 
of, let it rest: I can trust the honor of our house j 
in thy hands, dear child.” < 

“You may!” ^aid Anne, with a proud curve j 
of the lip—“ and his eminence, Cardinal Wolsey, j 
knows he of the king’s visit to Hever Castle?” j 
“ I think that he does!” j 

“ And sanctions i| with any reference to this ? 

divorce?” i 

The blood mounted somewhat warmly over j 
Sir Thomas’ forehead, and he answered, “not j 
with reference to the divorce. The king has > 
breathed no syllable of his designs' 1 in full to any j 
one but myself, and that under a strict charge j 
of secrecy, which it were treason to violate. I ! 
have only permission to mention it thus privately j 
here.” j 

“Tell me, father, did Cardinal Wolsey use \ 
persuasion or authority to urge forward the— < 
the marriage of Lord Shrewsbury’s daughter ?” \ 
“I cannot tell. The marriage was sudden, j 
and the preparations hurried as they were bril- \ 
liant: by what influence it was brought about I 
never could learn, save that the old earl insisted 
on the fulfilment of a contract signed in the in¬ 
fancy of his son, and Percy made no objection!” 

“ I can see it all,” cried Anne, half rising from 
her chair, “that proud-cardinal has trifled with 
my destiny as if it had been a tenni9 ball in the 
hands of skilful players. Under the sacred robes 
of mother church he would pander to the king’s 
worst views. Percy has been removed that Anne 
Boleyn may become the more ready minion of his 
royal master. Catharine of Arragon has failed 
in her promise—all, all is lost!” 

“ No, not all! Is a crown nothing ?” said Sir 


Thomas, in a low, soothing voice. “ Is the power 
of lifting thy somewhat reduced house to a posi¬ 
tion among the highest of the land,nothing? Is 
the power to crush those that have wronged thee, 
nothing ? See what a bright future these very dis¬ 
appointments has opened to thee 1 ” 

“Father—father, they have uprooted all the 
sweet flowers that lay in my path, and have 
trodden it down hard with gold. All the bright, 
beautiful hopes that I lived upon are swept away 
forever. If I could perish here at your feet, it 
were far happier for your child th^^uiy pros¬ 
pect the future can hold out to me. But we 
cannot die when we will!” Here the poor girl’s 
voice trembled, and her countenance took an ex¬ 
pression of unutterable despondency, “I say to 
you, father, my heart is broken, but it will not 
yield up its hold on existence. Life clings to it 
like ivy around a ruin. If any hand save mine 
could rend it away, the grave were more wel¬ 
come to me this night than yon couch with all 
its glare of purple and gold.” 

“Nay, dear child, this is but the first effects 
of a disappointment which will soon be lost 
in brighter things,” said Sir Thomas, deeply 
affected at her grief, for he was both proud and 
fond of his beautiful daughter—“ remember to 
what exaltation all this may tend. Thou art of 
a noble race, Anne, and the pride of thy ancient 
blood should check this weak repining for the 
faithlessness of one who loves thee not.” 

Anne made an impatient gesture and her brow 
contracted. 

“Ca 9 t him from thy heart and mind till thou 
canst look down upon him and his bride from 
thy place on a monarch’s throne. Percy has 
but deprived thy brow of a coronet that his 
master may encircle it with a crown. Think 
of him no more!” 

Anne shook her head wfefc a sad smile, “that 
which you hold out to me rt^ay be real. It may 
even at a future time move my heart somewhat, 
but now it seems only as a vision of frost work, 
cold, brilliant, and uncertain of duration. My 
brain is disturbed with atl that has been pressed 
upon it this night!” 

“ Thou dost indeed seem ill, poor child,” said 
Sir Thomas. “ But seek some rest, I will excuse 
thy absence from the supper-table, for Arthur 
and his wife must remain ignorant of the king’s 
secret.” 

* “ It is not strange,” he added, “that all this 
should seem unreal to thee; even I could not at 
first bring myself look on the grace Henry in¬ 
tends us as anything but a dazzling vision.” 

“ I cannot be more unhappy if it prove so!” 
murmured Anne, shaking her head. • 

“But it will not—no one can be more 
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thoroughly in Earnest than the king. He had 
resolved to make room for thee, my sweet child, 
upon his throne, and when Henry Tudor wills a 
thing it is accomplished. See, is not this a fore¬ 
shadowing of bis purpose worthy a great mo¬ 
narch? Henry bade me place this jewel at thy 
feet, and say that, with all loving and honorable 
intent, he will follow the gift in person the mo¬ 
ment he can find means of leaving the court for 
a brief space without exciting coipment.” 

As Sir Thomas spoke, he drew a casket from 
his boson^and dropping on one knee before his 
child, opened the lid and held a band of linked 
gold, pointed at one edge like a crown, and set 
thickly with jewels of inestimable value. It 
was an ornament often worn by ladies of regal 
station, and never assumed by one of lower 
gTade. 

A gleam from the candles fell upon the jewel 
as it was lifted from the casket, and Anne shrunk 
back covering her eyes, as if the flashes of rain¬ 
bow light struck from the stones had blinded her* 

“ Take it hence ! Rise, I pray you rise. All 
this will drive me mad!” 

Sir Thomas stood up with the jewel in his 
hand. 

“ Nay, Anne, it is not thus the king’s munifi¬ 
cence should be received: see, it belongs to the 
crown jewels. No queen of England ever pos¬ 
sessed a richer circlet.” 

Anne flung aside her hands with a passionate 
movement, and turned her eyes upon the orna¬ 
ment. 

“Ah, father—father, one little flower from the 
hand of Harry Percy were worth a world of these 
eold stones to me.” 

Sir Thomas coldly replaced the king’s gift in 
its casket and laid it upon the table. 

“Must I again remind a daughter of the 
Boleyns that she speaks of another woman’s 
husband?” he said, casting a glance^Of stern 
reproof on the unhappy girl. 

“ Sparc me—oh* spare me this displeasure,” 
she cried, wringing her hands—“give me this 
one night for solitude and grief—after that I 
care not what becomes of me—a throne or the 
grave—I will mount one or lie down in the 
other as you conimand.” 

“Anne, this excessive emotion is unmaidenly, 
it is degrading-r-” Sir Thomas paused, for his 
child’s face was turned to the light, and the 
agony imprinted upon it terrified him. She 
held her hands out toward him with a piteous 
and supplicating smile. 

“ I am ill, father—I am ill 1 See how my limbs 
shake, yet amid these freezing chills are flashes 
of floe darting through and through me. It may 
bo that your unhappy child will perish after all.” 

Vol. X.— 18 


; She paused and her white teeth knocked togther, 
“is this death, or the breaking up of a heart that 
is henceforth to be as marble ?” she continued, 
more and more wildly. 

Sir Thomas become seriously alarmed. He 
saw that she was indeed shivering from head to 
foot, while fever flashes shot like lightning over 
her pale cheek. She arose.and attempted to walk 
across the roqm but reeled unsteadily, and Sir 
Thomas threw his arm around her. 

“Blessed saints, her garments are drenched 
with rain,” he cried in great alarm, “my poor, 
poor child!” and drawing the sobbing young 
creature toward him. Sir Thomas kissed her 
forehead tenderly and tried to soothe her. 

“Sit down, love—sit down, I will send thy 
tyring woman to ditjEpbe thee, thou art in truth 
very il|*” 

Anne lifted up her head and laughed wildly. 
Her cheek was on fire, and fever raged in her 
eyes. She suffered herself to be placed in the 
chair again, and when Sir Thomas went out to 
search for help she had closed her eyes, and her 
ehaek fell against, the crimson cushion red and 
glowing as the velvet it touched. 

Sir Thomas met with some delay in finding 
the person whom he sought, and when the at¬ 
tendant at last entered Anne Boleyn’s chamber, 
the unhappy girl was standing before a mirror 
of steel plate, holding up a light with one hand, 
and setting the demi crown upon her head with 
the ocher. Her hair fell in bright masses, damp 
but still curling, around her faoe, and the crim¬ 
son of her robe took a singular effect, shining 
out in glowing particles where it had dried upon 
her person—the rest keeping that dull black im¬ 
parted by moisture, thus the garment seemed 
made of two distipct materials. Her cheeks 
were in a blaze of scarlet, and the gems that 
flashed and circled in a thousand tints around 
her head were scarcely brighter than those large 
dark eyes. 

The woman paused by the door, astonished 
and half terrified* 

“ Come hither, Joan—come hither, this thing 
galls my forehead, and I know not how to rend 
the clasp,” cried Anne, turning with the light 
in her hand, which kindled among the gems 
and rendered the wild beauty of her face almost 
dazzling. “ I knew—I knew when it had once 
girded my temples no power on earth could help 
me—and now sueh pains are shooting from every 
gem through and through my brain. Well, well, - 
I have borne worse things to-night, and so will 
be patient good Joan.” She set down the light, 
shook her head sadly, and casting an eager glance 
toward the bed, moved across the room with 
Wavering footsteps^ and fell, with a deep sigh 
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of pain, among the waves of gorgeous silk that 
covered it. 

“ My poor young lady, dear, sweet mistress, let 
me take off this heavy robe,” cried the woman, 
quite unable to restrain her tears. 

“ This first—this first,” said Anne, lifting one 
burning hand to her forehead, and making a faint 
struggle to sit upright. 

Joan took the circlet from her head—which 
was indeed of sufficient weight to cause suffer¬ 
ing to one already irritated by fever, and with 
a sigh of exquisite relief that amounted almost 
to a laugh, Anne sunk to the bed again. She 
offered no resistance when the maid proceeded 
to take off her robe, and only murmured entrea¬ 
ties to be left alone, for she had much to think 
of before the next day, she said, when she and 
Percy, with his bride, Lady Mary, were going * 
down into the woods in search of wild flowers 
for the king. She began to laugh with a sort of 
childish glee as this thought passed through her 
brain, and murmuring it over and over she sunk 
to a heavy slumber, broken every moment with 
some half uttered fantacies, wilder than that 
which had gone before. 

When King Henry came down to Hever Castle 
a week after the night we have described, he 
found Anne Boleyn still in the delirium of a 
brain fever. Sir Thomas would gladly have 
kept the monarch from her bed-side, for there 
was much that fell from that young girl’s lips 
in the beautiful wanderings of her mind that 
the prudent father sought to withhold from the 
ear of her royal love—but Henry was stubborn 
in his determination to see the lovely sufferer, 
and during the time that he remained in her 
chamber, Sir Thomas was startled by many a 
wild and thrilling sentence, that seemed every 
instant about to lay all the secrets of that young 
heart before the man who held its destiny in his 
hand. 

Henry did not appear to mark the delirious 
speeches in which Percy’s name was frequently 
uttered, with many a wild burst of passionate 
tenderness; but in after years these disconnected 
ravings were brought up in terrible array against 
the hapless creature, who now lay quite uncon¬ 
scious of the evil her own fevered lips were coin¬ 
ing for the future. If they affected the present 
it was only to increase the ardent desire which 
King Henry felt to secure the love of a being 
so capable of all that deep poetical tenderness 
which could alone satisfy his supremely selfish 
nature. 

The difficulty he had met in exciting such ten¬ 
derness was perhaps the greatest incentive to 
Henry’s pursuit of Anne Boleyn. There was a 
pleasant excitement to the pampered monarch 


in loving one thing on earth which his power 
alone could not command. 

CHAPTER VII. 

How weak and fragile a thing has sometimes 
instigated those great events that have stamped 
themselves on the history of nations, as it were, 
with a foot-print of iron. To the lovely girl 
whom we left feeble and broken-hearted upon 
the couch of pain, may be traced that political, 
social and religious convulsion- that shook the 
church of Rome to its centre, aud^eseued a 
great kingdom from her sway centuries before 
it could have been accomplished by the natural 
progress of mind. Passion after all is some¬ 
times stronger than intellect. When both are 
combined, as in Henry the Eighth, and their 
union linked with unquestioned power^what 
force can contend against them ? 

Nearly three years have swept by since we 
left Anne Boleyn on a sick bed, worn out and 
almost crushed by the force of her wounded and 
impassioned feelings. Those three years had 
been crowded with events that have left their 
traces upon the destiny of our Anglo Saxon race 
to this day. During that time Queen Catharine, 
the noble and the good, had been thrust rudely 
from her husband’s throne, and was now pining 
to death broken in spirit and separated from her 
only child in her humble house of Bugden. In 
those three years many a noble had fallen upon 
the soaffold, many a warm heart had been crushed 
beneath the iron hand of power, in order that 
Henry Tudor might gratify a passion, which, 
but for the opposition that made these things 
necessary, might have expired of its own coarse 
violence. 

There was change everywhere in England; 
but the most painful of all was that which had 
fallen upon Anne Boleyn. She bad said the 
truth ! The blossoms of her young life were 
torn up, and their place trodden down with 
gold. Pride, ambition, and all those energies 
of mind and person that these passions bring 
upon woman’8 nature, had gradually steeled a 
heart once so full of tenderness. We left her 
a lovely, passionate and gentle girl—she ap¬ 
pears upon our pages again a brilliant woman. 
Her life was one long fever of excitement. Her 
aim was the crown of England. 

She had spent months in the solitude of Hever 
Castle. She had plunged in the gaities of Henry’s 
court, invested with all the splendor of a queen. 
She had witnessed the sufferings of her former 
queen and benefactress with a steady pulse. She 
had hurled Cardinal Wolsey from the topmost 
step of Henry’s throne into the very grave. Thus 
much had she accomplished to avenge herself on 
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those who had swept all joys, save those of oold 
ambition, from her path of life. The rich fruit 
of the king’s passion had begun to fall thickly 
around her and hers. In the royal palace of 
Windsor, from which Catharine had been ex¬ 
pelled, Anne Boleyn was created Marchioness 
of Pembroke, snrrounded by all the splendor of 
a queenly coronation. Her father was exalted 
to an earldom, and her brother possessed the 
title of Viscount Rochford. Now there was but 
one step more between the young girl whom we 
introduced to our readers half buried in the wild 
blossoms of a village festival, and the throne of 
England. 

Hever Castle had been deserted by its lordly 
owner for more than a year, and the old re¬ 
tainers had almost despaired of seeing their 
master and young mistress, endowed with their 
new honors, when the whole family came down, 
accompanied by two illustrious guests, the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk. 

About ten days after this party reached the 
castle, King Henry arrived at its portal some¬ 
time after nightfall, and attended only by two 
persons, one of whom seemed by his robes to 
possess some high clerical standing. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn—now the Earl of Wilt¬ 
shire—came forth to greet the monarch, but 
Henry sprang from the saddle without waiting 
for the earl to bend his knee or touch the stir¬ 
rup, and hurriedly entered the hall, only saying, 
“we trust that everything is in readiness, my 
Lord Wiltshire. Where can we find the Lady 
Anne?” 

“ She is in her bower-room, my liege,” replied 
Lord Wiltshire,“ with her grace of Norfolk and 
Lady Rochford.” 

“ Ay,” muttered Henry, “ we must take cau¬ 
tion that the sweet lady of Rochford remain not 
too near the person of our queen hereafter,” 
and he passed on, followed by the earl, and a 
host of retainers bearing lights. “ My lord, you 
must see that these gaping varlets have other 
occupation for both eyes and ears, anon. We 
must have no menial witnesses,” whispered 
Henry, casting a displeased glance toward the 
men. 

“A supper is provided for them in the 
kitchen,” replied Wiltshire, in the same under 
tone which his master had used—“that will 
occupy them sufficiently!” 

“It is well,” replied Henry, and mounting 
the stairs he entered the chamber that had been 
prepared for him, followed by the earl. 

“ And now are all things arranged for strict 
privacy ?” said Henry, casting his hat upon a table 
—“ we trust our sweet lady has become recon¬ 
ciled to the concealment which is so necessary.” 


“Trusting to your gracious pledge, sire, that 
the event of this night shall only be kept private 
for a brief season; the Lady Anne waves all 
opposition to these arrangements: as for the rest 
I have not have revealed your intention to any 
one except her grace of Norfolk. Rochford may 
suspect something of it—and his wife perchance, 
for she has quick eyes.” 

“ Let them both into the secret, we can trust 
your son, as for the lady” Henry paused, and 
drew off his glove with some energy, “she will 
not relish sweet Anne’s exaltation enough to 
make it a subject of gossip, therefore—she, too, 
may be trusted. Go, my good lord, and arrange 
these things, meantime send up the trunk-mails 
and come speedily back again, for we can trust 
no lesser attendant (o help us on with the wed¬ 
ding gear.” 

Five minutes after, the Lord Wiltshire stood 
in Lady Rochford’s chamber, he was just going 
out and Eleanor followed him to the door. The 
room was dimly lighted, and Wiltshire could 
only see that she was somewhat pale, and that 
her eyes were more brilliant than usual. He 
could not detect the evil passions that darkened 
her face, and surprise might easily have occa¬ 
sioned the slight tremor that marked her voice 
when she spoke. 

“ All things shall be as you wish, my lord—I 
will be in readiness I” 

These words were uttered in n soft, bland tone, 
somewhat tremulous, as I have said, but other¬ 
wise quite natural. The moment her chamber 
door was closed she turned toward the light, and 
her beautiful features were absolutely convulsed 
with fiendish passions. 

“ Is it to make her queen that I have toiled 
and plotted ?” she exclaimed, clenching her hand 
and pressing her white teeth upon her nether lip 
till the blood left it. 

“ Have I linked myself to one that I cannot 
love—united the only man that I ever did love 
to one almost as hateful to me as she is, and 
now, now I have made her a queen. I did not 
think her pride could have brought the king to 
this! Can hate, like love, so work against 
itself?” 

Eleanor stood for some moments perfectly 
still, with her glittering eyes fixed on the light, 
and her fingers clenched more tightly in the 
palm of her little hand. At length she broke 
into a low, self-mocking laugh. 

“ Well, now I have but to array myself for 
this royal wedding—her grace of Norfolk will 
doubtless have the honor of robing the queen. 9 * 

With these bitterly spoken words Eleanor took 
up a small golden whistle from the table, and 
summoned her tyring woman. 
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Attached to Hever Castle was a small gothic 
chapel, ancient as the foundations of the main 
building, the inside heavy with sculptured stone 
Work, and the jyindows dim with gorgeously 
colored glass. The altar of this chapel had once 
been a master piece of art, but it, with the whole 
building, had been defaced and mutilated in the 
war of the roses. 

But notwithstanding the neglected state of 
this building, it had on the night our story oloses, 
an aspect of solemn magnificence. The traces 
that time had left were lost amid the semi trans¬ 
parent shadows that hung around the windows 
and the groined roof. A foot-cloth of glowing 
velvet, heavily traced with gold, fell down the 
altar steps, receiving the light of six massive 
wax oandles that stood at each corner and on 
the centre platform. These costly lights had 
just been fixed, and their rays filled the little 
building with a star-like glow that well befitted 
the quietude of a holy place. 

About ten o’clock at night the king entered 
this chapel, leading Anne Boleyn by the hand. 
His garments of snow white velvet were sprink¬ 
led thickly with diamonds, two broad collars, 
studded'With rubies, emeralds, and all those 
costly stones that blend most brilliantly together, 
fell over his broad bosom, and gleamed through 
the silken gold of his beard, seeming to light up 
his rich florid complexion by their own unaided 
brightness. 

Nor was the royal bride less magnificently 
arrayed. The snow of her bridal robe was frosted 
with a deep bordering of pearls, and flushed, as 
it were, like the heart of a white rose, with a 
faint blossom tinge. Her superb ringlets were 
fastened by the light demi crown, Henry’s first 
gift—and diamond sparks flashed through the 
folds of a transparent veil that flowed loosely 
from its confinement, as if -she had been out in 
a slight rain, and the water drops stHl dung 
around her person. 

There was no soft blush on Anne Boleyn’s 
cheek, none of that modest sweetness in her 
eyes that renders the being so lovely who brings 
a warm heart, all in a delicious thrill of love 
and fear up to the marriage altar. There was 
pride, a sort of regal triumph in every beautiful 
lineament of her face. It flashed in her eyes 
and glowed, like light upon a rose, in the rich 
damask of her oheek and the deeper crimson of 
her exquisite mouth. It bent and swayed in 
every undulating motion of her superb form. 
Henry the Eighth, in whom was blended the 
richest blood of two kingly lines, looked not 
more thoroughly bred to the purple than his 
fair bride. In that hour of solemn triumph her 
heart beat on with a full and measured pulse— 


(hat heart which once had trembled, like a flower 
upon its delicate stalk, to the slightest glance of 
Harry Percy’s eye. Oh, it was a sad hoar when 
Anne Boleyn smothered all the sweet, natural 
impulses of a good heart in the purple that was 
to blacken deep, deep for her funeral pall. 

They stood up—that stately couple, and there 
by the altar received the congratulations of those 
few persons who bad been permitted to witness 
the marriage ceremony. But the solemn still¬ 
ness of the hoar, the impressive ceremony just 
performed, cast a shadow over the whole group. 
Even Henry rose from the altar with a pallor 
upon his cheek, and there was something in his 
countenance that seemed as if a pang of sadness 
or remorse had struck upon his heart while his 
marriage vow was uttered. Did a memory of 
one who had slept in his bosom for twenty years, 
one whose last hope in life was extinguished 
by the vow he had just sacreligiously uttered to 
another, at last reach that proud heart ? Or was 
it the shadow of coming events, black and heavy 
with blood, that settled, like a pall, upon that 
nuptial hour? 

At length the door opened. A rush of wind 
swept over the altar extinguishing all the can¬ 
dles but one, and shrouding the whole group 
in a sort of gloomy twilight. Then they went 
forth, two by two, into the ftill darker night. 
Henry, with his bride, now pale and chilled with 
the gloom that hung over her, and the rest fol¬ 
lowing after like mourners to a funeral. Was it 
strange that the heavens should have bent over 
that group black with portentous clouds ? There 
was the tyrant pressing the hand and whispering 
words of passion in the ear of his present bride 
and future victim. There was Rochford tenderly 
supporting the steps of the wicked woman, who 
in less than four short years sent his young head 
to the block by her own foul and false evidence 
against him. There were Wiltshire and Norfolk, 
the uncle and father of that victim bride. One 
afterward the sternest and most relentless of 
those men who adjudged her to death. The 
other forced to save a degraded life by abject 
submission to the murderer of his child. There 
too was Norris, Henry’s confidential gentleman, 
whose blood waB also doomed to redden the block 
which was Anne Boleyn’s death pillow. Was 
it not well that tho heavens should frown black 
as the grave over a group like this ? 

It was on the fourteenth of November, 1532 , 
that this fatal union was thus privately cele¬ 
brated; and before the first of the ensuing 
May it was publicly proclaimed throughout the 
realm. In the following June the marriage of 
the king with his former queen was declared 
null by Cranmer at the head of his ecclesiastical 
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court, the monarch having by this time come to 
an open rupture with the court of Rome, and 
defying its power by this act. The ratification 
of Henry's marriage with Anne, and her coro¬ 
nation rapidly followed : and thus was consum¬ 
mated Eleanor Howard's revenge, and Anne 
Boleyn's doom! 

History relates in what manner the new 
queen, after a reign of scarcely four years, 
died on the block, a victim to the caprice of 
the sated monarch and the machinations of 
her jealous sister-in-law. To the chronicles 
of that day, we refer those who would peruse 
the melancholy story further ! 

The End. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 

BY ESTHER M. SIDNEY. 

Oh ! for the merry olden time, 

The days of good Queen Bess! 

When fife was in its golden prime, 

And wore its russet dress. 

When sturdy yeomen yet were seen, 
And honesty could thrive. 

The poor man then might live, I ween, 
Who cared at all to strive! 

Oh! for the merry sports of May, 

The laughter and the jest! 

Then life was but a happy play, 

And alt alike were blest. 

The poor man had his jug of ale, 

And lordly sirloin too; 

And gaily swung his oaken flail) 

And threshed the corn he grew. 

Oh! those were happy days indeed, 

Ere steam had cursed the land: 

Then maidens blithely tripped the mead 
With distaff in their hand. 

The poor man then had work to spare, 
Could give from out his store: 

How starving millions in despair 
Besiege the alms-house door! 

Oh! where is merry England now? 

A realm of haggard slaves. 

Gaunt spectres, wand’ring to and fro, 
Like dead men from their graves. 

Each rural vale is black with smoke, 
Gone are the woods and deer; 

And night and day the engine's stroke 
Salutes the painful ear. 

Go! ’t is a mockery to be told 
That useful arts have spread. 

What tho’ the rich have gained in gold, 
If poor men starve for bread! 

Give us the hearty, rough old time, 

E'en in its russet dress; 

When fife was in its golden prime, 

The days of £ood Queen Bess! 


AFFECTATION. 

BY O. H. HILDEBER6ES. 

To be vain or affected, because endowed with 
some degree of beauty, is a tacit acknowledg¬ 
ment that, from its being ev©T uppermost in our 
thoughts, it is the greatest ornament of which 
we have to boast. But is it not folly to be proud 
of so fleeting a possession, which, in the course 
of a few years, must be given up for the furrows 
and wrinkles of old age; leaving us when too 
late to repent, that we had not at a more early 
period endeavored to acquire those mental ac¬ 
complishments which would have enlivened our 
youth, have heightened the charms of maturity, 
and rendered our declining years dignified and 
respected ? 

To bestow, therefore, more pains upon deco¬ 
rating the person than cultivating the mind, must 
surely appear impolitic in the highest degree; 
since beauty, however unadorned, will always 
charm: every eye will discover it, without our 
taking pains to render it conspicuous; whilst 
mental qualifications, like gold hid in the mine, 
can neither be seen nor admired till labor and 
industry have exposed them to our view. 

To those who can happily unite the possession 
of beauty, with the knowledge that it can afford 
no real ground for vanity or affectation, it will 
be only seen to produce a pleasing complacency 
in the features, totally distinct from everything 
of self-admiration s while to those who are con¬ 
sidering it as their great recommendation, and 
possibly thinking they need no other, it may in¬ 
deed have something of the same effect; but this 
complacency will be of no longer duration than 
while it is supposed the adoration due to such 
superior charms is duly paid; and thus to minds 
vain on acccount of beauty, every attention paid 
to another, not perhaps equally favored, will be 
deemed a neglect of themselves. In this view, 
a beautiful face may be compared to a smooth 
sea, whose surface will be ruffled by the slightest 
breath of wind. This by producing vexation 
and peevishness, will entirely annihilate those 
X»leasing sensations which beauty naturally ex¬ 
cites, and makes it fail in a comparison with 
those who, without the same personal advan¬ 
tages, render themselves infinitely more agreea¬ 
ble by the enchanting effect which good humored 
and unaffected manners always produce. The 
pleasure arising from this will be of a far more 
lasting kind than mere symmetry of features 
can excite, which, when once overcast with the 
clouds of ill humor, loses all its oharms. 

If our fair readers then would be truly beau¬ 
tiful let them beware of affectation. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

The trials of Housekeeping. —In this country, 
every female, rich or poor, ought to understand house* 
keeping. To saying nothing of the vicissitudes of life, 
which are continually reducing the wealthy to penury, 
bad servants are so plentiful that, if the mistress of 
the house does not understand household matters, the 
domestic economy will be sure to go wrong. More* 
over, there are few married females who have not 
been left, at one time or another, without servants. 
In our large cities, no matter how many servants are 
kept in a house, it often happens that all go away in a 
pet together: and in country towns, or on farms, this 
evil is of still more frequent occurrence. We know 
that many fine ladies think it “ vulgar** to be seen in a 
kitchen; but every woman of good sense must perceive 
the folly of such opinions. In England where there 
are plenty of good servants, it may answer to educate 
a daughter in ignorance of household affairs, though 
even there it is rarely done except among the very 
wealthiest: but in the United States, where fortunes 
change hands more rapidly, and where good servants 
are the exception, to educate daughters thus is ridicu* 
lous and criminal. The following, which we extract 
from a newspaper, hits off this folly with great spirit: 
and the remarks will apply even to richer people than 
the characters. Such wives as John’s, we hope, are 
rare. 

“ Going the wrong way, John,** cried a young me¬ 
chanic to his friend, as he met him in the street. 

“Got hungry,” rejoined the other. “Going to the 
tavern to get some breakfast.** 

“ Has your wife gone away ?** 

“ No ! but she don’t know how to cook. Yesterday 
she boiled the lettuce and radish, and dished the turnip 
raw. This morning the eggs were cooked as hard as 
bullets. If they would go into my two-barrelled gun, 
I could shoot crows with them. And ever since I was 
married I have lain under the interdict of the children 
of Israel in the wilderness. I have had no leavened 
bread.” 

“ Well, John, I am in the same predicament. Lucy 
don’t know how to cook, so I tried it yesterday, but 
had no luck; and she says she’ll try to learn, and I 
shall send her forthwith one quarter to school to my 
mother, for I verily believe that half I carry into the 
house is wasted.” 

“If your wife is willing to learn you’ll do well 
enough and are a happy man. You have a wife, 
whereas I ’ve only a vnfe-in-law , for a woman who 
takes no interest in her husband’s welfare is not a 
wife indeed, or a wife in need. She is only a wife- 
in-law. Emma isn *t willing to learn to cook or mend 
either. She says her mother told her it was quite 
vulgar now*a*days to know anything about domestic 
concerns, especially for a younjj wife. That the latest 
fashion is for wives to be ladies, and have their ser¬ 
vants. That she must tell John she was not made to 
be a drudge, and he must not be so selfish as to want 
her to work. Fine times these, George. A man that 
don’t stand ready to support his wile, two or three 
attendants and much company in extravagance, is 
directly a niggard. Don’t know what will oe done. 
Men can’t all be thriving business men and become 
independent at once; we must have some laborers, 
and they, poor men, must take vows of perpetual celi¬ 
bacy, for all I see, like Catholic priests. ’ 

“ I had a pretty little place when I was married, but 
it’s mortgaged now, and I must not open my month to 
say a word. If I do, I am a niggard, and want a wife 
on purpose to do my drudgery.” 


On Heating Rooms. —The approach of winter re¬ 
minds us of a subject too often neglected by house¬ 
keepers—via: the proper ventilation of apartments. 
On this theme an admirable work, by Morrill Wyman, 
M. D., has just appeared. He asserts that the greatest 
economy in heating rooms cannot be united with the 
best ventilation. This is an important fact, not gene¬ 
rally known; for latterly housekeepers have consulted 
only the economy of fuel. To produce a healthy ven¬ 
tilation, tenth the least possible waste of heat, is the 
problem to be solved. * Dr. Wyman divides the various 
kinds of heating apparatus into three classes. 1st. The 
Open Grate or Fireplace. 2nd. The Close Stove. 
3rd. The Cellar Furnace. Of these the close stove , 
though the most economical, is most injurious to health, 
a fact we can - verify from our own experience, as it has 
often given us the vertigo. The air-tight stove espe¬ 
cially renders ventilation very imperfect. Pipes, with 
hot-air or steam, as used in some factories and private 
dwellings, are equally injurious, and from the same 
cause. The grate for coal, or open fire-place for wood 
is not liable to this objection: the room is then per¬ 
fectly ventilated, but as the consumption of fuel is 
enormous, they have gone generally out of use. The 
wide fire-places and open flues, however, still found 
in ancient country-houses are quite unhealthy, the ven¬ 
tilation in this case being too great The cellar fur¬ 
nace, however, best combines economy and ventilation; 
and where more than one or two rooms are to be heated, 
should take the place even of the grate. On this sub¬ 
ject a reviewer of Dr. Wyman says: 

“The system of warming by hot air, whether the 
air be heated immediately by the furnace, by water, 
or by steam pipes, is one of the greatest improvements 
in domestic comfort of the last twenty years. The fur¬ 
nace is a ventilating as well as heatingapparatus, and 
it is only necessary to provide for a sufficient evapora¬ 
tion of water, to be introduced with the air, to render 
the atmosphere of a room always comfortable and 
healthy. Those to whom the sight of an open fire is 
pleasant, and who are not willing to abandon the do¬ 
mestic hearth, may use hot air tor their halls, entries 
and many other rooms, and retain the fire-place and 
its accessories in their sitting-rooms; and this combi¬ 
nation furnishes the most perfect method of warming 
and ventilating now known. The peculiarities of the 
foregoing systems of warming and ventilating are fully 
described and examined by Dr. Wyman.” 

What is Poetry ?— -This is a question the critics, 
from Lord Bacon down, have puzzled themselves in 
answering. Perhaps the only true manner of replying 
is by example. For instance, a precocious youth at 
Sag Harbor, has put this forth as poetry. 

“ In the month of September, 

I for the *Indies’ set sail; 

And well I remember, 

The tremendous gale. 


The force of the blast, 

In the darkness and gloom 
Carried away our top-gallant mast, 
And fiy ing jib-boom , 


Here is an extract from another poem by the same 
author, in which there is something quite above medio¬ 
crity, as a friend at our side says. 


“ Father Neptune did say, 
To his courtiers one day, 

* If e’er I should settle on 
dry-land; 
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Of all the fine places 
Which the Universe graces, 

I would chose the East end of 
Long Island. 1 ” 

The “Bath Guide” was a poem which added greatly 
to the celebrity of Beau Nash’s town. After this, a 
watering place will surely arise on the “East end of 
Long Island,” to rival Saratoga. Speculators, buy up 
the lots! 

A Word on Fops. —“Any sort of creature,” writes 
a pretty girl to us, “ is preferable to a fop. He is so 
crazy with conceit, that he thinks he bestows high honor 
on one of us, if he only asks us to dance. Can’t you 
say something to abash these gentry?” We reply that 
we are afraid we cannot; but we heartily wish they 
could all be served as the dragon served one, accord¬ 
ing to the legend, in King Arthur’s time. 

“ He came on Sir Florice of Sessenay Land, 

Pretty Sir Florice from over the sea, 

And smashed him all as he steppod on the sand, 
Cracking his head like a nut from the tree. 

No one till now, had found, I trow, 

Anything good in the scented youth, 

Who had taken much pains to be rid of his brains , 
Before they were sought by the dragon’s tooth.” 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Our fashion plate contains a pattern each for cloaks, 
for morning, and for evening dresses. 

Fro. i.— The Fashionable Velvet Sacque. —This 
costume is the one most fashionable for the ensuing 
winter. We have retained it until this month, as the 
period most suitable for its appearance. It is, as the 
plate shows, worn over a mazarine blue dress. The 
bonnet, with a white plume, is also blue. For other 
fashionable wraps, see below. 

Fig. ii. —A Promenade Dress. —This is a beautiful 
costume, to be worn with a oardinal. It is high on the 
neck, but opens in front to show the lace chemisette. 
A cravat of ribbon is tied around the neck. The bon¬ 
net is of white silk plush, trimmed with flowers. Car¬ 
dinal of black silk velvet, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. iii.—An Evening Dress : the most superb one 
of the season. It is made of pink satin, low on the 
neck, with two deep falls of lace: the skirt trimmed 
with lace and nmuds: sleeves short. The hair is trim¬ 
med with plumes and lace. 

These three costumes are, by all odds, the most ele¬ 
gant of their kind this season. We now subjoin pat¬ 
terns for other out-of-door and in-door dresses for the 
coming winter. . 

Promenade Dress.— A dress of a splendid French 
blue satin, moderately long, but very full, having tight 
sleeves and high, close fitting corsage; pardessus of 
rich black Genoa velvet, formed considerably shorter 
than the dress, and rounded in the front attached close 
over the chest; the cape is made of an immense depth 
at the back, but cut off in a rounded shape in the front, 
which are put on somewhat wide apart, and set into 
the top piece of fur, which is composed of Martin 
Bable, and forms a round, flat collar round the neck, 
and sloped upon each side of the front, so as to con¬ 
tinue and form a band of fur, entirely round the edge 


of the cloak, the cape being decorated to match; loose 
long sleeves, bordered round the lower part with sable; 
capote of pink velours ipingle , decorated with a double 
feather of pink marabouts, drooping upon the left side. 

Promenade Pelisse. —A pelisse of a rich violet 
poult de soie , handsomely trimmed with velvet of the 
same color, put on in the shape of three biais t the 
centre one descending from the point of the waist 
down the front of the jupe, the other two placed on 
each side, at a sufficient distance to allow of petit 
namds of ribbon velvet, attached in the centre with a 
small gold button or clasp, to divide the rows or biais ; 
high, close-fitring corsage, decorated with a petit pele¬ 
rine of velvet, fastened upon the top of the shoulder 
with a small naud of velvet, similar to those on the 
front of the corsage; plain, tight, long sleeves, the bot¬ 
tom part finished with a gauntlet velvet cufF, having a 
row of narrow white lace, falling over the hand; bonnet 
of black velvet, edged round the brim with a deep fall 
of black lace, the crown decorated with a black esprit 
leather, and the interior with a rosette on the right 
side, composed of loops of pale green satin, and on the 
left with an elongated bunch of the same; brides to 
match. 

Another style of Pelisse is made of rich black 
satin, having a broad stripe of velvet, disposed in such 
a manner that the stripe fastens, or rather covers the 
opening the whole way up the skirt and body; upon 
this velvet stripe is placed small choux of black satin 
ribbon, in the centre of which is a small chased round 
steel buckle; the body is perfectly plain, and slightly 
rounded at the point of the waist, and instead of three 
breast plaits, only one deep plait is perceptible. The 
sleeves are slightly fulled in the bend of the arm, so as 
to give room to the elbow, and open below or at the 
lower part of the sleeve, which is trimmed with three 
pattes of velvet, finished at the extremity with a small 
satin bow, ornamented in die centre with a buckle, 
catching together the opening, which also serves to 
show the under sleeve of batiste , which is finely plaited 
and embroidered. 

A Ball Dress of splendid white watered satin, in¬ 
termixed with threads of silver; the jupe made ex¬ 
tremely full, and rather short; the front of the skirt 
ornamented with three long fullings of white areo- 
phane; the lower one being considerably longer than 
the upper one, and each attached with a cluster of 
white grapes, encircled with two or three vine leaves; 
low tight corsage; the waist forming a deep point in 
the front; and the top ornamented with folds of white 
areophane t which are formed sufficiently deep, so as 
to entirely conceal the short sleeves, encircled as well 
as the berthey with a white and silver narrow fringe; 
the centre of the front having a small cluster of grapes, 
similar to those on the skirt. The hair is simply ar¬ 
ranged in bands upon the forehead, and a single white 
rose upon each side of the black hair. 

In our January number we shall give a general re¬ 
view of the fashions for 1847, with some especially 
superb ball and opera dresses. As that number will 
be out early in December it will be in ample time for 
the festivities of the season. No one interested in the 
fashions should fail to subscribe early. In this depart¬ 
ment we shall still put all rivalry at defiance. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Fountain ; A Gift: Edited by H. Hastings 
Weld. Pkilada: W. Sloanaker, 1847. —This annual 
presents unusual claims to the patronage of the public. 
Though intended chiefly for that portion of the com¬ 
munity favorable to the cause of Temperanee, k dis¬ 
plays such elegance in its pictorial department, and 
such ability in its contributions, as to make it really 
the most desirable gift book of the season for all classes, 
considering its price. The illustrations are eight in 
number, all mezzotints, by Sertain; and the selection 
of subjects has been equally successful with the execu¬ 
tion of the plates. There is not, in any of the annuals 
for 1847, a domestic picture equal to one in the “ Foun¬ 
tain,” entitled “ Domestic Happiness.” No cotempo¬ 
rary gift book has an engraving superior to “ Margaret;” 
while “Moses in Midian,” as a scriptural illustration, 
is very superior. In one respect this annual surpasses 
all we have yet seen—viz: its contents are wholly 
original, and by American writers. Among the contri¬ 
butors we notice the names of Mrs. Stephens, Sigour¬ 
ney, Kirkland, F. E. F., Osgood, and others of our most 
celebrated female authors. Temperance Annuals and 
magazines have hitherto been such trashy affairs that 
Vhen we see one as now, of first-rede merit , the no¬ 
ticing of it becomes a positive pleasure to us. 

The Boudoir Annual for 1847. Pkilada: T. BUss 
4r Co. —This annual is published in the quarto form, 
and rosembles the “Diadem” in general appearance. 
The engravings are particularly meritorious. The first 
plate, “Poland:” the vignette, “ Venice:” and “The 
Mother” are really gems of art: these are all mezzo¬ 
tints, by Sartain. Rivalling them in beauty are “Ju¬ 
lia,” and “ The Wild Rose,” both exquisite mezzotints, 
by Gross. The other engravings are by Ritchie, and 
though this artist shows great merit in bringing out 
the details of his pictures, their effect is marred by a 
clouded, smeary look, if we may use the word. The 
engravings in this annual are, on the whole however, 
very superior; and selected with more taste than its 
rivals for 1847 generally display. The literary con¬ 
tents are of high merit, though not all original. In its 
typography it is very beautiful. T. B. Peterson, No. 
98 Chesnut street. 

Myrtis, with other Etchings and Sketchings. By 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. Harper 4* Brothers 
This is a most exquisite little volume, chaste as a 
freshly unfolded lily, and glowing with bright thoughts 
as a rose in its prime. The preface is one of the most 
playful and cordial little introductions to the treasures 
within that ever was written. It is a pretty gem, set 
within the lock of the casket where the more costly 
jewels are kept. There is no one in America that can 
write like Mrs. Sigourney, everything about her is so 
womanly, so pure, and occasionally so grand, that for 
this century at least, Bhe will stand unequalled and 
unapproachcd in her own peculiar walk. ShO is a 
blessing and pride to her country, a double blessing to 
those who know and love her. This Myrtis, her last 
production, is mostly original and every way beautiful, 
bound for the centre-table, and printed on paper pure 
as the sentiment. 


Schiller 1 s Thirty Years 1 War. Harper <$- Brothers. 
—We are right well pleased to see another number of 
the New Miscellany on our table. There is not another 
series of books now in the course of publication that 
ought to be, or will be more widely circulated than this 
valuable collection. Comprising as it does a great 
variety of subjects, all by the best authors, and of the 
most interesting character, it would be marvellous 
were it otherwise. Besides it does one good to see 
such paper and such print so tastefully bound too, after 
the deluge of cheap trash with which we have been 
inundated. The very look of these volumes is enough 
to fill one who has any taste in such matters with plea¬ 
sant sensations. This volume, number nineteen of the 
Miscellany, is a brief and exciting history of the Thirty 
Years* War, in which almost all the kingdoms of Eu¬ 
rope were so warmly engaged. It is a capital history 
of many nations, during that period, all wrangling to¬ 
gether, and all influencing each other. One would be 
compelled to wade through many a huge tome of 
history to obtain half the information contained in this 
single volume. The prices of these books are only 
fifty cents, and some of them are crowded with embel¬ 
lishments. 

Trees of America. By D. J. Brown , Illustrated. 
Harper 4* Brothers .—Here is another of those splendid 
works that the Harpers have from lime to time sent 
forth to the world since the publication of their great 
Pictorial Bible, as if that noble enterprise had excited 
their pride to rival England in the form and material 
of their standard works. Besides its great beauty and 
the value of its numerous illustrations, this is a work 
of sterling merit. To the agriculturalist—and of that 
class is every man, woman and child who plants a 
handful of flower seed, or cultivates a hot-house rose— 
the Trees of America will form a most useful and in- 
taresting' library book. It contains all sorts of infor¬ 
mation regarding the habits, properties, geographical 
position and history of all the forest and fruit trees 
known to our country. In its pages too may be found 
rules for the cultivation of any tree or vine, fruitful or 
ornamental, that can be desired. In truth it is a book 
worthy of all the praise our pen is capable of bestowing. 

Dealings with the Firm of Dombey 4* Sons , Whole¬ 
sale, Retail and for Exportation. By Charles Dickens. 
Pkilada: T. B. Peterson .—The numbers of this new 
novel, as far as received, show that Boz, on his re-ap- 
pearance after so long a silence, is as good as ever. 
In describing cockney life he is at home, and we may 
look, in “ Dombey & Sons” for one of his best works. 
The novel will be finished in twenty numbers. 


Annuais for the Season.— We call attention if 
Mr. T. B. Peterson’s advertisement on the second paw*- 
of our cover. Occupying the same building with him¬ 
self, we can testify to the splendid assortment he lfc» 
on hand of Annuals, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and oth * 
richly bound volumes suitable for presents. His terms 
are the very lowest. Our country friends would do* 
well to send their orders to him, as he will supptv 
them with punctuality and despatch. He has also all 
the late publications. 
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